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THE  LIFE  OF  SOCRATES, 

•■.     .    .  » 

■  AND'  • '  •       ■:.■■'■■ 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  WRITINGS. 

Socrates,  our  historian,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople ; 
for  he  himself  states  that  he  was  bom  and  educated  in  that 
city,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  has  detailed  principally  events 
which  occurred  there.  In  his  youth  his  philological  studies 
were  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  grammanans  Hel- 
ladius  and  Ammonius,  both  of  whom  were  idolaters;  who, 
having  withdrawn  from  Alexandria  about  this  time,  had  taken 
up  their  abode  at  Ck>nstantinople.  The  reasons  which  in- 
duced them  to  migrate  from  Alexandria  are  thus  explained 
by  Socrates  himself.^ — When  the  Pagan  temples  had  been 
pulled  down,  by  the  zeal  and  exertion  of  Theophilus  bishop 
of  that  city,  Helladius  and  Ammonius  (one  of  whom  had 
been  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Alexandria,  and  the  other  of 
Simius)  grieved  at  the  contempt  which  was  cast  upon  their 
gods,  quitted  the  scene  of  what  they  considered  sacrilege, 
and  retired  to  Constantinople.  These  transactions  took 
place  during  the  consulsliip  of  Tamasius  and  Fromotus,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Chronicon "  of  Marcellinus,  which  was  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  Socrates  was  born  about  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  inasmuch  as  boys  were  generally  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  granmiarians  at  ten  years  of  age :  but  some  date 
his  birth  in  the  year  380.     He  afterwards  studied  rhetoric 
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under  Troilus,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence at  Constantinople.  This  however  is  rather  inferred 
from  his  frequent  and  honourable  mention  of  Troilus,  than 
from  any  direct  statement  of  the  fact.  He  speaks  of  Side 
in  Pamphylia  as  the  country  of  Troilus,  and  names  Euse* 
bins,  and  the  bishops  Silvanus  and  Alabius,  as  among  the 
number  of  his  distinguished  pupils  ;  and  finally  *  declares 
that  the  Praetorian  prefect  Anthemius,  who  during  the 
minority  of  Theodosius  guided  the  administration,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  his  counsels:  to  which  he  adds  this  eulogy  of 
him  :  "  Who,  in  addition  to  his  philosophical  attainments,  was  - 
not  inferior  to  Anthemius  in  political  sagacity."  On  these  ^ 
grounds  therefore  it  is  concluded  that  Troilus  taught  Socrates 
rhetoric. 

Our  author's  first  appearance  in  public  life  waa  ill  the 
Forum  at  Constantinople,  as  a  special  pleader :  it  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  cognomen  '*  Scholasticus "  was 
applied  to  him ;  which  indeed  was  the  general  appellation 
for  advocates  on  their  leaving  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.  When 
at  length  he  resigned  his  legal  practice,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  compilation  of  a  "  History  of  the  Church,"  in 
seven  books,  from  the  year  309,  where  Eusebius  ends,  to  the 
year  445  ;  in  which  he  has  displayed  singular  judgment,  and 
accurate  as  well  as  laborious  research.  He  has  carefully 
marked  the  periods  of  remarkable  events,  by  giving  the  Con- 
sulates and  Olympiads  ;  and  has  invested  his  matter  with 
authority,  by  having  drawn  his  information  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  to  which  he  could  obtain  access^  such  as 
public  records,  pastoral  and  episcopal  letters,  acts  of  synods, 
and  the  works  of  other  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  com- 
position of  his  "  History,"  he  has  studiously  adopted  and 
maintained  simplicity  and  plainness  of  style,  to  the  rigorous 
exclusion  of  all  oratorical  ornament,  in  order  that  he  might 
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be  the  more  readily  understood  hj  all  classes  of  persons,  as 
he  himsdf  declares  at  the  commencement  of  his  first  and  third 
books. 

His  first  two  books  were  originally  composed  on  the  entire 
credit  of  Bufinus ;  but  having  afterwards  discovered,  from 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  that  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  persecution,  which  that  noble  defender  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  sufiered,  had  been  omitted,  he  subsequently  amend* 
ed  them.^ 

"He  however  confounds  Maximian  with  Maximin,  which 
is  surprising,  considering  that  he  chiefly  lived  at  Constanti- 
^nople.  He  errs  also  in  stating  that  five  bishops  were  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  Nice  for  refusing  to  approve  the 
confession  of  faith  there  made ;  for  a  letter  of  the  council 
shows  that  there  were  but  two,  viz.  Theonas  and  Secundus. 
Theognis  and  Eusebius  were  indeed  exiled  by  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantino ;  but  it  was  at  another  time,  and 
for  a  different  reason  than  that  assigned  by  Socrates,  as  Je^ 
Tome  and  Philostorgus  testify.  His  allusion  to  the  council 
of  Sirmium  is  full  of  obscurity  ;  and  he  was  evidently  under 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  three  confessions  there  pro- 
mulgated at  three  several  councils,  were  set  forth  on  one  and 
the  same  occasion. 

Socrates,  moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  council  held  at 
Antioch  by  the  Arians  in  the  yekr  341,  seems  to  attach 
too  much  of  authority  to  the  usage  which  early  prevailed  of 
inviting  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  all  ecclesiastical  conventions 
in  the  West.  As  if  he  believed  there  was  a  law  which  forbad 
any  decision  in  the  Church  without  that  prelate's  sanction. 
But  Julius  himself,  who  was  neither  ignorant  of  his  privi- 
leges, nor  disposed  to  relinquish  any  right  which  pertained 
to  his  see,  far  from  pretending  to  pre-eminence  among  his 
brethren,  disclaimed  everything  beyond  the  courtesy  of  being 

^  See  book  ii.  chap,  i.,  where  he  states  the  grounds  of  his  conduct  in 
this  respect. 
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invited  to  attend,  and  being  consulted  in  common  with  the 
other  bishops  of  Italy.  And  although  the  primacy  of  that 
episcopate  was  recognised,  both  before  and  after  the  council 
of  Nice,  a  preference  of  judgment  in  the  first  instance  was 
neither  claimed  nor  allowed,  as  the  example  of  the  council 
of  Antioch,  where  Paul  of  Samoeata  was  c(mdeomed  without 
the  participation  of  Dionjsius  bishop  of  Rome,  clearlj  showB. 
In  fact,  the  language  of  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  those  of  the 
East,  complaining  of  their  decision  in  the  case  of  Maximoa 
and  Nectarius  without  allowing  them  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  affair,  puts  the  matter  in  a  very  distinct  light :  "  Noa 
prtBrogativam  vindicamus  ezaminis,"  said  they,  '^  sed  consor^ 
tium  tamen  debuit  esse  communis  arbitrii." 

With  regard  to  his  religious  sentiments,  Cardinal  Baronioa 
in  his  '^Annals,"  and  Philip  Labbaeus  in  his  book  ''De 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,*'  assert  that  Socrates  was  of  the 
Novatian  sect.  Nicephorus  also  expresses  the  same  opini(»i 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History : "  his  words  are, 
*'  Socrates  had  indeed  the  appellation  Catharus,  (i.  e.  pure^ 
but  his  principles  were  not  soJ*  It  must  not  be  understood 
from  this  that  his  cognomen  was  CathartiSy  but  simply  that 
he  was  a  Novatian ;  for  the  Novatians  were  accustomed  to 
designate  themselves  Cathari,  as  the  eighth  canon  of  th^ 
Nicene  council  informs  us.  The  same  writer  (book  xi.  chap, 
xiv.)  speaks  thus  of  him  :  "  Socrates  (who  from  this  passage 
clearly  otons  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Novatians)  says  that  these  things  were  related  to  him  by  a  cer^ 
tain  old  man^"  &c.  But  the  reasons  why  Socrates  was  by  very 
many  considered  a  Novatian,  are  neither  few  nor  slight. 
For  in  the  first  place  he  carefully  enumerates  the  series  of 
Novatian  prelates  who  governed  their  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople from  the  times  of  Constantino,  noticing  also  the 
Consulates  in  which  they  severally  died.  In  the  next  place 
he  passes  the  highest  encomiums  on  each  of  them,  especially 
Agclius  and  Sisinnius,  Chrysanthus  and  Paul,  and  even  avers 
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that  by  the  prayers  of  the  latter  a  miracle  was  performed  at 
Gonstantinople.     In  short,  be  enters  into  all  things  relating 
to  the  sect  of  the  Novatians  with  so  moch  interest  and  fidelity, 
as  \o  seem  at  least  extremely  favourable  to  them.     Yet 
if  any  one  will  candidly  examine  the  subject,  he  will  find 
no  conclusiye  evidence  of  his  having  himself  been  a  Nova- 
tian.      For  with  equal  diligence  he  enumerates  the  Arian 
prdates  who  had  the  administraticm  of  their  church  at  Con- 
stantinople :  he  is  not  however  on  that  account  said  to  have 
been  an  Arian.    In  fact  he  has  entered  as  fuUy  into  all  the 
drcmnstances  connected  with  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  and 
Kaoedonians  at  Constantinople,  as  with  the  Novatians.     He 
has  accounted  for  this  in  book  iv.  chap.  xxiv. :    where  he 
states  that  his  object  more  particularly  was  to  record  those 
things  which  took  place  at  Constantinople ;   as  well  because 
he  himself  resided  in  that  city,  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  educated,  as  that  the  transactions  there  were  of  greater 
importance,  and  more  worthy  of  record.     But  if  any  one 
should  object  that  the  Arian  bishops  are  less  commended  by 
Socrates  than  those  of  the  Novatians,  the  ready  answer  is — 
that  the  former  were  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  latter ; 
for  the  Novatian  Church  was  not  only  sounder  in  doctrines, 
but  at  that  time  abounded  with  the  most  eminent  clergy 
It  must  notwithstanding  be  confessed  that  our  author  gener- 
ally favours  the  Novatians  :  as  when  he  numbers  the  founder 
of  that  sect  among  the  martyrs ;   says  that  the  Novatians 
were  attached  to  the  Catholics  by  the  strongest  affection,  and 
united  with  them  in  public  prayer  ;   and  commends  the  dis- 
course of  Sisinnius  in  reprobation  of  the  expression  of  Chry- 
sostom,   ''Even  if  thou  hast  repented  a  thousand  times, 
approach."    But  it  is  one  thing  to  favour  the  Novatians, 
and  another  to  be  a  Novatian.     Socrates  might  have  been 
favourable  to  them,  either  from  being  on  terms  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  among  them,   or 

because  he  approved  of  their  discipline  and  abstinence  :  for 
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we  may  gather  from  his  writings  that  he  was  rather  disposed 
to  austerity  of  habit.  Still  had  he  identified  himself  with 
that  body,  he  surely  would  not  (book  ii.  chap,  xxxviii.)  have 
distinctly  called  the  Catholics  tovg  ttjg  iKKXiitriaQf  those  of  the 
Church,  and  opposed  them  to  the  Novatians,  thereby  ac^ow:«- 
ledging  the  Novatians  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the  Church* 
Moreover  (book  vi.  chap.  xx.  and  xxiii.)  he  classes  the  No- 
vatians among  the  heretics,  with  Arians,  Macedonians,  and 
Eunomians ;  while  he  styles  the  Church  simply  and  abso« 
lutely  the  Catholic  Church,  so  discriminating  it  from  the 
Churches  of  the  various  sects.  Again,  he  censures  in  no 
ambiguous  terms  the  abolition  of  a  Penitentiary  Presbyter^ 
on  the  recommendation  of  Nectarius  :  for  by  this  means,  he 
observes,  licence  was  given  to  transgressors,  since  there  was 
no  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  reprove  them — ^which  is  not  the 
language  of  a  Novatian ;  for  that  sect  did  not  admit  of  re- 
pentance after  baptism,  as  Socrates  himself  testifies.  The- 
odore Lector,  who  lived  in  the  same  city,  and  almost  at  the 
same  period  as  Socrates,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  in 
an  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  denominates 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  avlpag  deo^CKeiQ,  men  be- 
loved of  God.  Finally,  Peter  Halloxius,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Life  of  Lrenseus,  (page  664,)  vindicates  him  from  the  charge 
of  Baronius,  who  wrote  (a.  d.  159)  thus  respecting  him: 
^'  These  things  Socrates  the  Novatian,  he  himself  also  cele- 
brating the  passover  with  the  Jews  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month,"  &c.  For  he  remarks  that,  "whereas  Socrates  is 
called  a  Novatian,  it  may  be  understood  in  two  senses :  in 
one  that  he  sometimes  favoured  the  Novatians,  which  Bel- 
larminus  also  afi^ms  in  his  treatise  '  De  Scriptoribus  Ecde- 
siasticis'  (a.  d.  440) ;  in  the  other  that  he  had  adopted  their 
heretical  opinions.  But  in  the  chapter  referred  to  he  clearly 
shows  that  he  is  neither  a  Novatian,  nor  favourable  to  their 
views :  on  the  contrary,  he  censures  them,  and  exposes  their 
dissensions  and  vices  in  the  character  of  an  enemy  rather 
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than  a  friend,  or  perhaps  that  which  most  became  him  as  an 
historian,  neither,  but  simply  a  narrator  of  truth." 

Qut  while  we  are  bound  to  exonerate  him  from  actual 
identification  with  a  sect  whom  he  himself  (book  vi.  chap. 
XX.  and  xxiii.)  reckons  among  the  schismatics,  we  cannot  so 
easily  justify  all  that  he  has  advanced  respecting  the  Nova- 
tians ;  for  he  seems  misinformed  as  to  the  state  of  their 
schism  and  errors.  Moreover  he  confounds  Novatian,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Roman  Church,  who  really  first  broke  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  with  Novatus,  a  person  who  was  either  among 
the  presbytery,  or,  as  some  say,  was  bishop  of  Africa,  and  who 
merely  favoured  that  division,  but  was  not  the  author  of  it. 
Cyprian,  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  latter,  represents 
him  as  '^  an  unruly  spirit,  the  enemy  of  peace,  fond  of  novel- 
ties, of  insatiable  avarice,  and  inflated  with  insufierable  pride." 
He  further  accuses  him  of  having  cast  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  the  faithful  of  Carthage,  of  having  robbed  the  widows 
and  orphans,  and  of  having  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the 
property  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor  which  had  been  de- 
posited in  his  hands.  He  also  charges  him  with  having  suf- 
fered his  father  to  die  of  hunger,  and  then  neglected  to  give 
him  the  honour  of  sepulture,  with  other  gross  enormities. 
And  finally,  he  adds,  that  apprehending  the  deposition  and 
excommunication  he  had  merited,  he  anticipated  his  con- 
demnation by  flight,  and  going  to  Rome,  joined  himself  to 
Novatian,  and  committed  there  greater  crimes  than  he  had 
been  guilty  of  at  Carthage.  One  would  not  wonder  so  much 
that  Socrates  has  not  distinguished  these  two  men,  since  other 
Greek  authors  have  not  done  so,  who  had  little  need  of  in- 
fonnation  on  Oriental  aflairs ;  had  not  Eusebius  in  book  vi. 
of  his  History  inserted  a  letter  of  Cornelius  containing  a 
description  of  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  the  Novatians, 
so  very  unlike  his  own.^     This  difierence  can  only  be  attri- 

'  Socrates  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  declaration  of  Cornelius, 
that  NoTatian  separated  from  ecclesiastical  communion  through  jealousy, 
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buted  to  the  too  great  readiness  with  which  he  listened  to  one 
of  these  heretics  at  Constantinople  ;  who  so  artfuUj  disguised 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  schism,  as 
to  lead  him  to  suspect  the  credibility  of  Cornelius,  as  of  an 
interested  party.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  without  doubt,  that  he  sometimes  passes  such  extrava- 
gant encomiums  on  the  exterior  austerity  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  apparent  sanctity  of  their  life. 

because  he  had  not  been  elected  bishop :  that  he  managed  to  get  himself 
ordained  by  three  prelates  whose  reason  had  been  clouded  by  the  fhmes 
of  wine  :  ajid  that  the  pardon  granted  to  those  who  had  sacrificed  to  idols 
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pretext  for  his  schism. 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  I.— Preface. 

EusBBius,  surnamed  Pamphilus,^  has  composed  a  History 
of  the  Church  in  ten  books,  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  when  the  persecution  ceased  which 
Diocletian  had  commenced  against  the  Christians.^  But,  in 
writing  the  Life  of  Constantine,  this  author  has  very  slightly 
treated  of  the  Arian  controversy,  being  evidently  more  intent 
on  a  highly  wrought  eulogium  of  the  emperor,  than  an  accur- 
^  ate  statement  of  facts.  -  We  therefore  propose  to  write  at 
large  the  details  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Churches, 
beginning  with  a  relation  of  those  particulars  which  he  has 
passed  over,  and  bringing  down  subsequent  events  to  our  own 
times :  nor  shall  we  be  very  solicitous  to  display  an  empty 
parade  of  words,  but  to  lay  faithfully  before  the  reader  what 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  best  authenticated  re- 
cords, and  such  information  as  has  been  communicated  to  us 

*  6  na/i0(Xdv.  Eusebius  was  so  called,  not,  as  might  be  at  first  sup- 
posed, from  being  the  son  of  Pamphilus,  nor  as  being  "  miiversally  be- 
loTed,"  but  on  account  of  his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Pamphilus,  a 
presbyter  of  CsBsarea,  who  was  his  inseparable  companion  through  life. 
See  Life  of  Eusebius,  prefixed  to  the  truislation  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  this  series,  p.  xiv. 

*  That  is,  the  year  a.  d.  309. 
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by  those  who  were  themselves  identified  with  the  transactions 
to  which  thej  bear  testimony.*  And  since  it  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter 
into  some  account  of  Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity. 


CHAP.  II. — Bt  what  means  the  emperor  constantine  be- 
came A  CHRISTIAN. 

When  Diocletian  and  Maximian,^  samamed  Hercnlius, 
had  by  mutual  consent  laid  aside  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  Maximian,  surnamed  Galerius,  who 
had  been  a  sharer  with  them  in  the  government,  came  into 
Italy  and  appointed  two  Csesars,  Maximin  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  empire,  and  Severus  in  the  Italian  or  western. 
In  Britain  however  Constantine  was  proclaimed  emperor,  in- 
stead of  his  father  Constantius,  who  died  in  the  first  year  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy-first  Olympiad,  on  the  25th  of 
July.  But  at  Rome  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian  Her-  ^ 
culius,  was  raised  by  the  Praetorian  soldiers  to  be  a  tyrant 
rather  than  an  emperor.  In  this  state  of  things  Herculius, 
impelled  by  an  eager  desire  of  regaining  the  sovereign  power, 
attempted  to  destroy  his  son  Maxentius :  but  this  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  soldiery  from  effecting,  and  he  soon  afterwards 
died  at  Tarsus  in  CiUcia.  Severus  Caesar  was  sent  to  Borne 
by  Galerius  Maximian,  in  order  to  seize  Maxentius,  but  his 
own  soldiers  having  betrayed  him,  he  was  slain.  At  length 
Galerius  Maximian,  who  as  senior  Augustus^  had  exercised 
the  chief  authority,  also  died^  having  previously  appointed  as 
his  successor,  his  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Licinius, 
a  Dacian  by  birth.  Meanwhile  Maxentius  tyrannically  tram- 
pled on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  shame- 
lessly violating  the  wives  of  the  nobles,  putting  many  inno- 
cent persons  to  death,  and  perpetrating  other  atrocities.  The 
emperor  Constantine  being  informed  of  these  things,  exerted 

*  Compare  the  opening  remarks  of  book  iii.  chap.  i. 

'  Upon  the  way  in  which  Socrates  confounds  Maximian  and  Maximin 
together,  see  remarks  in  the  Life  of  Socrates,  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
p.  V. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  two  Caesars  and  two  Augusti 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  together  with  the  meaning  of  the  titles,  see 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xiii.    See  below,  chap,  xxxviii. 
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himself  to  free  the  Romans  from  the  slavery  under  which 
thej  were  groaning ;  and  hegan  immediately  to  consider  hj 
what  means  he  might  overwhelm  the  tyrant.  While  his  mind 
was  occupied  on  this  subject,  and  he  was  hesitating  what 

3  divinity's  aid  he  should  invoke  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Diocletian  had  profited  but 
little  by  the  Pagan  deities,  whom  he  had  so  sedulously  sought 
to  propitiate ;  but  that  his  own  father  Constantius,  who  had 
renounced  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Greeks,  had  passed 
through  life  far  more  prosperously.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, a  preternatural  vision,  which  transcends  all  descrip- 
tion, appeared  to  him  *as  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
troops :  he  saw,  about  that  part  of  the  day  when  the  sun  after 
passing  the  meridian  begins  to  decline  towards  the  west,  a 

4  pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  which 
were  inscribed  these  words.  By  this  conquee.*  Struck 
with  amazement  at  the  appearance  of  this  sign,  and  scarcely 
believing  his  own  eyes,  the  emperor  asked  those  around  him 
if  they  beheld  the  same  spectacle ;  and  they  all  declaring  that 
they  did,  the  emperor's  mind  was  strengthened  by  this  divine 
and  extraordinary  apparition.  In  his  slumbers  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  he  saw  Christ,  who  directed  him  to  prepare  a 

ft  standard  according  to  the  pattern  of  that  which  had  been  seen ; 
and  to  use  it  against  his  enemies  as  an  assured  trophy  of  vic- 
tory. In  obedience  to  this  divine  oracle,  he  caused  a  standard 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  be  prepared,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  palace  even  to  the  present  time :  and  proceeding  in  his 
measures  with  greater  confidence,  he  attacked  the  enemy  and 
vanquished  him  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  near  the  Milvian 
bridge,  Maxentius  himself  being  drowned  in  the  river.  This 
victory  was  achieved  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  conqueror's 
reign.  After  this,  while  Licinius,  who  shared  the  govern- 
ment with  him,  and  was  his  brother-in-law,  having  married 
his  sister  Constantia,  was  residing  in  the  East,  the  emperor 
Constantine  ofiered  grateful  thanksgivings  to  God  as  his 
benefactor,  for  the  signal  blessings  he  had  received,  by  such 
actions  as  these: — ^he  relieved  the  Christians  from  persecu- 
tion, recalled  those  who  were  in  exile,  liberated  such  as  were 
imprisoned,  and  caused  the  confiscated  property  of  the  pro- 
scribed to  be  restored  to  them :  he  moreover  rebuilt  the 
i  *Ev  TOVTut  vixa — "  In  hoc  signo  vinces.** 
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churches,  and  performed  all  these  thiogs  with  the  greatest 
ardour.  About  this  time  Diocletian,  who  had  abdicated  the 
imperial  authority,  died  at  Salona  in  Dalmatia.^ 


CHAP.  III. — ^While  constantine  favours  the  christians, 

LICINIUS,   WHO    SHARED   WITH     HIM     THE    IMPERIAL     DIGNITY, 
PERSECUTES    THEM. 

The  emperor  Constantine,  having  thus  embraced  Christi- 
anity, conducted  himself  in  a  manneiv  worthy  of  his  profes- 
sion, building  churches,  and  enriching  them  with  splendid 
offerings :  he  also  either  closed  or  destroyed  the  idolatrous 
temples,  and  exposed  the  images  which  were  in  them  to  popu- 
lar contempt.  But  liis  colleague,  Licinius,  retaining  his  Pagan 
superstitions,  hated  the  Christians ;  and  although  for  a  while, 
from  dread  of  Constantine,  he  avoided  exciting  persecution 
openly,  yet  he  managed  to  plot  against  them  covertly,  and  at 
length  proceeded  to  acts  of  undisguised  malevolence.  This 
persecution,  however,  was  local,  not  extending  beyond  those 
districts  where  Licinius  himself  was:  but  these  and  other 
public  outrages  could  not  long  remain  concealed  from  Con- 
stantine, and  knowing  that  he  was  indignant  at  his  conduct, 
Licinius  had  recourse  to  an  apology.  Having  by  this  obse- 
quiousness propitiated  him,  he  entered  into  a  specious  league 
of  friendship,  pledging  himself  by  many  oaths,  neither  to  act 
again  tyrannically,  nor  to  persecute  Christians.  Notwith- 
standing the  solemn  obligations  under  which  he  had  bound 
himself,' his  perjury  soon  became  apparent ;  for  he  ceased  not 
to  prejudice  in  every  possible  way  the  interests  of  Constan- 
tine, and  to  exercise  the  greatest  severities  on  Christians^ 
He  even  prohibited  the  bishops  by  law  from  visiting  the  un- 
converted Pagans,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  pretext  for  pro- 
selyting them  to  the  Christian  faith.  Hence,  while  in  word 
he  concealed  the  bitterness  of  his  hostility,  the  reality  of  it 
was  too  keenly  felt  to  be  screened  from  the  public  eye ;  for 
those  who  were  exposed  to  his  persecution,  suffered  most 
severely  both  in  their  persons  and  property.  • 

*  With  this  chap,  compare  the  parallel  account  in  Sozomen,  b.  i.  ch.  iiL 
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CHAP.  IV. — ^War  arises  between  constantine  and  licinius 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

By  tliis  perfidy  he  drew  upon  himself  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine's  heaviest  displeasure ;  and  the  pretended  treaty  of  friend- 
ship having  heen  so  flagrantly  violated,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  took  up  arms  against  each  other  as  declared  enemies. 
After  several  engagements  both  by  sea  and  land,  Licinius  wa^ 
at  last  utterly  defeated  near  Cbrysopolis  in  Bithynia,  a  port 
of  the  Chalcedonians,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine ; 
who  having  taken  him  alive,  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
humanity,  and  would  by  no  means  put  him  to  dSath,  but 
ordered  him  to  take  up  his  abode  and  live  in  tranquillity  at 
Thessalonica.  He  could  not  however  remain  inactive ;  and 
having  in  a  short  time  managed  to  collect  some  barbarian 
mercenaries,  he  made  an  effort  to  repair  his  late  disaster  by  a 
fresh  appeal  to  arms :  and  the  emperor,  being  made  acquainted 
with  lus  proceedings,  directed  that  he  should  be  slain.  On 
this  being  carried  into  effect,  Constantine  became  possessed  of 
6  the  sole  dominion,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed  sovereign 
Autocrat;^  a  circumstance  which  secured  to  Christians  the 
peaceful  profession  of  their  faith, — this  monarch  seeking  still, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  promote  their  welfare.  But  unhap- 
pily this  state  of  repose  was  of  short  duration,  owing  to  dis- 
sensions among  themselves,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  describe. 


CHAP.  V. — ^Thb  dispute  op  arius  with  Alexander  his 

BISHOP, 

After  Peter  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian,  Achilles  was  installed  in  the  episcopal  office, 
whom  Alexander  succeeded,  during  the  period  of  peace  above 
referred  to.  He,  in  the  fearless  exercise  of  his  functions  for 
the  instruction  and  government  of  the  Church,  attempted  one 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  presbytery  and  the  rest  of  his 
clergy,  to  explain,  with  perhaps  too  philosophical  minuteness, 
that  great  theological  mystery — the  Unity  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
A  certain  one  of  the  presbyters  under  his  jurisdiction,  whose 
'  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xIt.  sub  fin. 
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name  was  Arius^  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  logical  acu- 
men, imagining  that  the  bishop  entertained  the  same  view  of 
this  subject  as  Sabellius  the  Libyan,^  controverted  his  state- 
ments with  excessive  pertinacity,  advancing  another  error 
which  was  directly  opposed  indeed  to  that  which  he  supposed 
himself  called  upon  to  refute.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  Father 
begat  the  Son,  he  that  was  begotten  had  a  beginning  of  exist- 
ence :  and  from  this  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  was  not  in  being.  It  therefore  necessarily  follows, 
that  he  had  his  existence^  from  nothing." 


CHAP.  VI.  —  Division  begins    in  the   church   prom   this 

CONTROVERSY;     AND   ALEXANDER     BISHOP   OF   ALEXANDRIA   EX- 
COMMUNICATES  ARIUS   AND   HIS   ADHERENTS. 

Having  drawn  this  inference  from  his  novel  train  of  reason- 
ing, he  excited  many  to  a  consideration  of  the  question ;  and 
thus  from  a  little  spark  a  large  fire  was  kindled :  for  the  evil 
which  commenced  in  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  ran  through- 
out all  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Upper  Thebes,  and  at  length 
diffused  itself  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces  and  cities.  Many 
others  also  adopted  the  opinion  of  Anus ;  but  Eusebius  in 
particular  was  a  zealous  defender  of  it :  not  he  of  Caesarea,' 
but  the  one  who  had  before  been  bishop  of  the  Church  at 
Berytus,  and  was  then  in  the  surreptitious  possession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  When  Alexander  be- 
came conscious  of  the  spread  of  this  leaven,  both  from  his  own 
observation  and  report,  being  exasperated  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, he  convened  a  council  of  many  prelates ;  and  having  ex- 
communicated Arius  and  the  abettors  of  his  heresy,  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  bishops  constituted  in  the  several  cities. 

THE   EPISTLE   OF   ALEXANDER   BISHOP   OP   ALEXANDRIA. 

"  To  our  beloved  and  most  honoured  feUow-ministers  of  the 
Catholic  Church  everywhere,  Alexander  sends  greeting  in 
the  Lord. 

'  So  called  because  he  was  bishop  of  an  African  see. 

•  vir6<rra<riv.  This  word  is  used  almost  indiscriminately  with  the  term 
ovffta,  as  for  example,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  given  at  length  in  chap,  yiii., 
where  occur  the  words  virooracrewc  ^  ovirtas.  See  the  note  in  Ham- 
mond's edition  of  the  Canons,  (Oxford,  1843,)  pp.  12 — 14. 

'  That  is,  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian. 
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''  Inasmuch  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  one  hodj,  and  we  are 
conmianded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  maintain  the  bond  of 
unanimitj  and  peace ;  ^  it  consequently  becomes  us  to  write, 
and  mutually  acquaint  one  another  with  the  condition  of 
things  among  each  of  us,  in  order  that  if  one  member  suffers 
or  rejoices,  we  may  either  sympathize  with  each  other,  or 
rejoice  together.^  Know  therefore  that  there  have  recently 
arisen  in  our  diocese  lawless  and  anti-christian  men,  teaching 
apostasy  such  as  one  may  justly  consider  and  denominate  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist.  I  wished  indeed  to  consign  this 
disorder  to  silence,  that  if  possible  the  evil  might  be  confined 
to  the  apostates  alone  ;  and  lest  going  forth  into  other  districts, 
it  should  contaminate  the  ears  of  some  of  the  simple.  But 
since  Eusebius,  who,  after  deserting  his  charge  at  Berytus, 
and  assmning  ^th  impunity  tbe  epbcopal  authority  over  the 
Church  at  Nicomedia,  seems  to  imagine  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  are  under  his  control,  has  undertaken  the  patronage  of 
these  apostates,  daring  even  to  send  conmiendatory  letters  in 
all  directions  concerning  them,  if  by  any  means  he  might  in- 
veigle some  of  the  ignorant  into  his  most  impious  and  anti-* 
chnstian  heresy  ;  I  felt  imperatively  called  on  to  be  silent  no 
longer,  knowing  what  is  written  in  the  law,  but  to  inform  you 
all  of  these  things,  that  ye  might  understand  both  who  the 
apostates  are,  and  also  the  execrable  character  of  their  heresy. 
I  am  constrained  at  the  same  time  to  warn  you  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  his  communications,  if  Eusebius  should  write  to 
you  ;  for  now  wishing  to  renew  his  former  malevolence,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  by  time,  he  affects  to 
write  in  their  behalf;  while  the  fact  itself  plainly  shows  that 
he  does  this  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  purposes.  These 
then  are  those  who  have  become  apostates  : — Arius,  Achillas, 
Aithales,  and  Carpones,  another  Arius,  Sarmates,  Euzoms, 
Lucius,  Julian,  Menas,  Helladius,  and  Gains ;  with  these  also 
must  be  reckoned  Secundus  and  Theonas,  who  once  were 
called  bishops.  The  dogmas  they  assert  in  utter  contrariety 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  bf  their  own  devising,  are  these : 
-—that  God  was  not  always  a  father,  but  that  there  was  a 
period  when  he  was  not  a  father ;  that  the  Word  of  God  was 

*  He  alludes  to  Eph.  iv.  3. 

'  See  the  argument  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  at  length,  1  Cor.  xii. 
13-27. 
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not  from  eternity,  but  was  made  out  of  nothing ;  for  that  the 
eyer-existing  God  (the  I  AM — ^the  eternal  One)  made  him, 
who  did  not  previously  exist,  out  of  nothing.  Thus  they  con- 
clude there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  their  philosophy,  the  Son  is  a  creature  and  a  work ; 
that  he  is  neither  like  the  Father  as  it  regards  his  essence^  nor 
is  bi/  nature  either  tKe  Father's  true  Word,  or  true  Wisdom, 
but  indeed  one  of  his  works  and  creatures,  being  erroneously 
called  Word  and  Wisdom,  since  he  was  himself  made  by  God's 
own  Word  aud  the  Wisdom  which  is  in  God,  whereby  God 
both  made  all  things  and  him  also.  '  Wherefore,'  say  they, 
'  he  is  as  to  his  nature  mutable  and  susceptible  of  change,  as 
all  other  rational  creatures  are :  hence  the  Word  is  alien  to 
and  other  than  the  essence  of  God;  and  the  Father  is  in- 
explicable by  the  Son,  and  invisible  to  him,  for  neither  does 
the  Son  perfectly  and  accurately  know  the  Father,  neither 
can  he  distinctly  see  him.  The  Son  knows  not  the  nature  of 
his  own  essence :  for  he  was  made  on  our  account^  in  order 
that  God  might  create  us  by  him,  as  by  an  instrument ; 
nor  would  he  ever  have  existed,  unless  God  had  wished  to 
create  us.'  Some  one  accordingly  asked  them  whether  the 
Word  of  God  could  be  changed,  as  the  devil  has  been  ?  and 
they  feared  not  to  say,  *  Yes,  he  could ;  for  being  begotten 
and  created,  he  is  susceptible  of  change.'  We  then,  with  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya^  being  assembled  together  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a  hundred,  have  anathematized  Arius  for  his 
shameless  avowal  of  these  heresies,  together  with  all  such  as 
have  countenanced  them.  Yet  the  partisans  of  Eusebius  have 
received  them ;  endeavouring  to  blend  falsehood  with  truth, 
and  that  which  is  impious  with  what  is  sacred.  But  they  shall 
not  prevail,  for  the  truth  must  triumph;  and  light  has  no 
feDowship  with  darkness,  nor  has  Christ  any  concord  with 
Belial.  Who  ever  heard  such  blasphemies  ?  or  what  man  of 
any  piety  is  there  now  hearing  them  that  is  not  horror-struck, 
and  stops  his  ears,  lest  the  filth  of  these  expressions  should 
pollute  his  sense  of  hearing  ?  Who  that  hears  John  saying, 
*  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,'  does  not  condemn  those 
that  dare  aifirm  there  was  a  period  when  the  Word  was  not  ? 
or  who  hearing  in  the  gospel  of  *  the  only-begotten  Son,'  and 
that  '  all  things  were  made  by  him,'  will  not  abhor  those  that 
pronounce  the  Son  to  be  one  of  the  things  made  ?   But  how 
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can  He  be  put  on  a  level  with,  or  regarded  as  one  of,  the 
things  which  were  made  bj  himself?  Or  how  can  he  be  the 
onlj-begotten,  if  he  is  reckoned  among  created  things  ?  And 
how  could  he  have  had  his  existence  from  non-entities,  since 
the  Father  has  said,  *  My  heart  has  indited  a  good  matter ' 
(Ps.  xlv.  1) ;  and  *  I  begat  thee  out  of  my  bosom  before  the 
dawn '  (Ps.  ex.  3 ;  see  LXX.  quoted  from  Ps.  Ixxii.).  Or 
how  is  he  unlike  the  Father  in  essence,  who  is  '  his  perfect 
image,'  (Col.  i.  15,)  and  *  the  brightness  of  his  glory'  (Heb.  i. 
3) ;  he  himself  also  declaring,  *  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father'?  Again,  how  is  the  Son  the  Word  and 
Wisdom  of  Grod,  if  there  was  a  period  when  he  did  not  ex- 
ist ?  for  that  is  equivalent  to  their  saying,  that  God  was  once 
destitute  both  of  Word  and  Wisdom.  How  can  he  be  muta- 
ble and  susceptible  of  change,  who  says  of  himself,  '  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me '  (John  xiv.  10) ;  and  ^  I 
and  the  Father  are  one '  (John  x.  30) ;  and  again  by  the  pro- 
phet, (Mai.  iii.  6,)  'Behold  me  because  I  am,  and  have  not 
changed '  ?  But  if  any  one  may  also  apply  the  expression  to 
the  Father  himself,  yet  would  it  now  be  even  more  fitly  said 
of  the  Word ;  because  he  was  not  changed  by  having  become 
man,  but,  as  the  apostle  says,  (Heb.  xiii.  8,)  '  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  But  what  could  per- 
suade them  to  say  that  he  was  made  on  our  account,  when 
Paul  has  expressly  declared,  (Heb.  ii.  10,)  that  <  all  things  are 
for  him,  and  by  him '  ?  One  need  not  wonder  then  indeed  at 
their  blasphemous  assertion,  that  the  Son  does  not  perfectly 
know  the  Father ;  for  having  once  determined  to  fight  against 
Christy  they  reject  even  the  words  of  the  Lord  himself,  when 
be  says,  (John  x.  15,)  'As  the  Father  knows  me,  even  so 
know  I  the  Father.'  If  therefore  the  Father  but  partially 
knows  the  Son,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Son  also  knows  the 
Father  but  in  part.  But  if  it  would  be  impious  to  affirm  this,  . 
And  it  be  admitted  that  the  Father  perfectly  knows  the  Son, 
it  is  evident  that  as  the  Father  knows  his  own  Word,  so  also 
does  the  Word  know  his  own  Father,  whose  Word  he  is.  And 
we,  by  stating  these  things,  and  unfolding  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures, have  often  confuted  them:  but  again  as  chameleons 
they  were  changed,  striving  to  apply  to  themselves  that  which 
is  written,  (Prov.  xviii.  3  ;  LXX.,)  *  When  the  ungodly  has 
8  reached  the  depths  of  iniquity,  he  becomes  contemptuous.' 
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Many  heresies  have  arisen  before  these,  which,  exceeding  all 
bounds  in  impious  daring,  have  lapsed  into  complete  infatu- 
ation :  but  these  persons,  by  attempting  in  all  their  discourses 
to  subvert  the  Divinity  of  the  Word,  as  having  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  Antichrist,  have  comparatively  lessened  the  odium 
of  former  heresies.  Wherefore  they  have  been  publicly  re- 
pudiated by  the  Church,  and  anathematized.  We  are  indeed 
grieved  on  account  of  the  perdition  of  these  persons,  and 
especially  so  because,  after  having  been  previously  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  they  have  now  apostatized 
from  them.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  greatly  surprised  at  this, 
for  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18)  fell  in  like 
manner ;  and  before  them  Judas,  who,  though  he  had  been  a 
follower  of  the  Saviour,  yet  afterwards  deserted  him  and  be- 
came his  betrayer.  Nor  were  we  without  premonition  re- 
specting these  very  persons :  for  the  Lord  himself  forewarned 
us,  (Matt.  xxiv.  4,)  *  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you :  for 
many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ :  and  shall 
deceive  many '  (Luke  xxi.  8) ;  and,  '  the  time  is  at  hand  ;  go 
ye  not  therefore  after  them.'  And  Paul,  having  learned  these 
things  from  the  Saviour,  wrote,  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,)  '  That  in  the 
latter  times  some  should  apostatize  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
to  deceiving  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils,'  who  pervert  the 
truth.  Seeing  then  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
has  himself  enjoined  this,  and  has  also  by  the  apostle  given 
us  intimation  respecting  such  men,  we,  having  ourselves  heard 
their  impiety,  have  in  consequence  anathematized  them,  as 
we  before  said,  and  declared  them  to  be  alienated  from  the 
Catholic  Church  and  faith.  Moreover  we  have  intimated  this 
to  your  piety,  beloved  and  most  honoured  fellow-ministers, 
in  order  that  ye  might  neither  receive  any  of  them,  if  they 
should  presume  to  come  to  you,  nor  be  induced  to  put  con- 
fidence in  Eusebius,  or  any  other  who  may  write  to  you  about 
them.  For  it  is  incumbent  on  us  who  are  Christians,  to  with- 
draw ourselves  from  all  those  who  speak  or  entertain  a  thought 
against  Christ,  as  from  those  who  are  resisting  God,  and  are 
destroyers  of  the  souls  of  men :  neither  does  it  become  us  even 
^  to  salute  such  men,'  (2  John  10,  1 1,)  as  the  blessed  apostle 
has  prohibited, '  lest  we  should  at  any  time  be  made  partakers 
of  their  sins.'  Greet  the  brethren  which  are  with  you :  those 
who  are  with  us  salute  you." 
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By  Alexander's  thus,  addressing  the  bishops  in  every  city, 
the  evil  only  became  worse ;  for  those  to  whom  he  made  this 
communication  were  thereby  excited  to  contention,  some  fully 
concurring  in  and  subscribing  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  letter,  while  others  did  the  reverse.  But  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  was  beyond  all  others  incited  to  controversy, 
inasmuch  as  Alexander  had  in  his  letter  made  a  personal  and 
censorious  allusion  to  him.  Now  at  this  juncture  Eusebius 
possessed  great  influence,  because  the  emperor  resided  at 
Nicomedia,  Diocletian  having  a  short  time  previously  built  a 
palace  there.  On  this  account  therefore  many  of  the  bishops 
paid  their  court  to  Eusebius  :  and  he  himself  was  incessantly 
writing  both  to  Alexander,  that  he  might  set  aside  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  been  excited,  and  again  receive  Arius  and 
his  adherents  into  communion ;  ^  and  also  to  the  bishops  in 
each  city,  that  they  might  not  concur  in  the  proceedings  of 
Alexander.  By  these  means  confusion  everywhere  prevailed : 
for  one  saw  not  only  the  prelates  of  the  Churches  engaged  in 
contention,  but  the  people  also  divided,  some  siding  with  one 
party,  and  some  with  the  other.  To  so  disgraceful  an  extent 
was  this  affair  carried,  that  Christianity  became  a  subject  of 
popular  ridicule^  even  in  the  very  theatres.  Those  who  were 
at  Alexandria  sharply  disputed  about  the  highest  points  of 
doctrine,  and  sent  deputations  to  the  bishops  of  the  several 
dioceses ;  while  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  faction  cre- 
ated a  similar  disturbance. 

With  the  Arians  the  Melitians  mingled  themselves,  who  a 
little  while  before  had  been  separated  from  the  Church :  but 
who  these  Melitians  are  must  now  be  stated. 

By  Peter  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian suffered  martyrdom,  an  individual  named  Melitius,  a 
bishop  of  one  of  the  cities  in  Egypt^  was  degraded  in  conse- 
quence of  many  other  charges  indeed,  but  on  this  account 
more  especially,  that  during  the  persecution  he  had  denied 
the  faith  and  sacrificed.  This  person,  after  being  stripped  of 
his  dignity,  had  nevertheless  many  followers,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  heresy  of  those  who  are  now  called  from  him 
Melitians  throughout  Egypt.     And  as  there  was  no  rational 

'  Upon  the  terms,  conditions,  and  method  of  reconciling  to  the  Church 
sach  presbyters  as  had  &llen  into  heresy,  see  Bingham's  Eccl.  Antiq. 
"bock  zvi  diap.  vi  sect.  13,  and  book  xvii.  passim. 
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excuse  for  his  separation  from  the  Church,  he  pretended  that 
as  an  innocent  man  he  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  loading 
Peter  with  calumnious  reproaches.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter,  he  transferred  his  abuse  first  to  Achillas,  who  succeed- 
ed Peter  in  the  bishopric,  and  afterwards  again  to  Alexander, 
the  successor  of  AchiUas.  In  this  state  of  things  among  them, 
the  discussion  in  relation  to  Anus  arose ;  and  Melitius  with 
his  adherents  took  part  with  Arius,  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  bishop :  but  as  many  as  regarded  the  opinion  of 
Alius  as  untenable,  justified  Alexander's  decision  against  him, 
and  thought  that  those  who  favoured  his  views  were  justly 
condemned.  Meanwhile  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  par- 
tisans, with  such  as  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  de- 
manded by  letter  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  him  should  be  rescinded ;  and 
that  those  who.  had  been  excluded  should  be  readmitted  into 
the  Church,  as  they  held  no  unsound  doctrine.  Thus  letters 
from  the  opposite  parties  were  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria; and  Arius  made  a  collection  of  those  which  were 
favourable  to  himself,  while  Alexander  did  the  same  with 
those  which  were  adverse.  This  therefore  afforded  a  plausi- 
ble opportunity  of  defence  to  the  sects,  which  are  now  so  very 
numerous,  of  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  and  such  as  receive  their 
name  from  Macedonius ;  who  severally  make  use  of  these 
epistles  in  vindication  of  their  heresies. 


CHAP.  VII. — The  emperor  constantine,  being  grieved  at 

THE  disturbance  OP  THE  CHURCHES,  SENDS  HOSIUS,  A 
SPANIARD,  TO  ALEXANDRIA,  EXHORTING  THE  BISHOP  AND 
ARIUS   TO   UNANIMITY. 

When  the  emperor  was  made  acquainted  with  these  dis- 
orders, he  was  very  deeply  grieved ;  and  regarding  the  matter 
as  his  own  misfortune,  immediately  exerted  himself  to  extin- 
guish the  conflagration  which  had  been  kindled.  To  this  end 
he  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius  by  a  trustworthy  per- 
son named  Hosius,  who  was  bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  and 
whom  the  emperor  greatly  loved  and  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  a  portion  of 
this  letter,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Eusebius. 
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VICTOR    CONSTANTINE    MAXIMUS   AUGUSTUS,    TO    ALEXANDER 

AND  ABIUS. 

"  Your  present  controversy,  I  am  informed,  originated  thus. 
When  you,  Alexander,  inquired  of  your  presbyters  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  each  on  a  certain  inexplicable  passage  of  the 
toritten  Wordy  thereby  mooting  a  subject  improper  for  dis- 
cussion ;  you,  Arius,  rashly  gave  expression  to  a  view  of  the 
matter  such  as  ought  either  never  to  have  been  conceived, 
or  if  indeed  it  had  been  suggested  to  your  mind,  it  became  you 
to  bury  in  silence.  Dissension  having  thus  been  excited 
among  you,  communion  has  been  denied ;  and  the  most  holy 
people  being  rent  into  two  factions,  have  departed  from  the 
harmony  of  the  common  body.  Wherefore  let  each,  recipro- 
cally pardoning  the  other,  listen  to  the  impartial  exhortation 
of  your  fellow-servant.  And  what  counsel  does  he  offer  ?  It 
was  neither  prudent  at  first  to  agitate  such  a  question,  nor  to 
reply  to  such  a  question  when  proposed :  for  the  claim  of  no 
law  demands  the  investigation  of  such  subjects,  but  the  dis- 
putatious cavilling  of  ill-employed  leisure  puts  them  forward. 
And  even  admitting  them  to  be  calculated  to  exercise  our 
natural  abilities,  yet  ought  we  to  confine  them  to  our  own 
consideration,  and  not  incautiously  bring  them  forth  in  public 
assemblies,  nor  thoughtlessly  confide  them  to  the  ears  of  every- 
body. Indeed  how  few  are  capable  either  of  adequately  ex- 
pounding, or  even  accurately  understanding,  the  import  of 
matters  so  vast  and  profound  I  And  if  any  one  should  imagine 
that  he  can  satisfactorily  accomplish  this,  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  people  would  he  succeed  in  convincing  ?  Or  who  can 
grapple  with  the  subtilties  of  such  investigations  without  dan- 
ger of  lapsing  into  excessive  error  ?  It  becomes  us  therefore 
on  such  topics  to  check  loquacity,  lest  either  on  account  of  the 
impotence  of  our  nature  we  should  be  incompetent  to  explain 
the  subject  proposed ;  or  the  dull  understanding  of  the  audi- 
ence should  incapacitate  them  for  clearly  apprehending  what 
is  attempted  to  be  taught :  for  in  the  case  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  failures,  the  people  must  be  necessarily  involved  either 
in  blasphemy  or  schism.  Wherefore  let  an  unguarded  ques- 
tion, and  an  inconsiderate  answer,  on  the  part  of  each  of  you, 
procure  equal  forgiveness  from  one  another.  No  cause  of 
dilEerence  has  been  started  by  you  bearing  on  any  important 
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precept  contained  in  the  Law ;  nor  has  any  new  heresy  been 
introduced  by  you  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God ; 
but  ye  both  hold  one  and  the  same  judgment  on  these  points, 
so  that  nothing  exists  to  hinder  association  in  conmiunion. 
Moreover  while  you  thus  pertinaciously  contend  with  one  an- 
other about  matters  of  small  or  scarcely  the  least  importance, 
and  especially  with  such  virulence  of  feeling,  it  is  unsuitable 
for  you  to  have  charge  of  so  many  people  of  God :  and  not  lo 
only  is  it  unbecoming,  but  it  is  abo  believed  to  be  altogether 
unlawful. 

"  Permit  me  further  to  remind  you  of  your  duty  by  an  ex- 
ample of  an  inferior  kind.  You  are  well  aware  that  even  the 
philosophers  themselves,  while  all  confederated  under  one 
sect,  yet  often  disagree  with  each  other  on  some  parts  of  their 
theories :  but  although  they  may  differ  in  their  views  on  the 
very  highest  branches  of  science,  yet  in  order  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  their  body,  they  still  agree  to  coalesce.  Now  if  this 
is  done  amongst  them,  how  much  more  equitable  will  it  be  for 
you,  who  have  been  constituted  ministers  of  the  Most  High 
God,  to  become  unanimous  with  one  another  in  the  same  re- 
ligious profession.  But  let  us  examine  with  closer  consider- 
ation, and  deeper  attention,  what  has  been  already  stated.  Is 
it  right  on  account  of  insignificant  and  vain  contentions  be- 
tween you  about  words,  that  brethren  should  be  set  in  op- 
position against  brethren ;  and  that  the  venerable  assembly 
should  be  distracted  by  unhallowed  dissension,  through  your 
striving  with  one  another  respecting  things  so  unimportant, 
and  by  no  means  essential  ?  These  quarrels  are  indeed  dero- 
gatory to  your  character,  being  rather  consistent  with  puerile 
thoughtlessness,  than  suitable  to  the  intelligence  of  priests  and 
prudent  men.  We  should  spontaneously  turn  aside  from  the 
temptations  of  the  devil.  The  great  God  and  Saviour  of  us 
all  has  extended  to  all  the  common  light.  Under  his  provi- 
dence, aUow  me,  his  servant,  to  bring  this  effort  of  mine  to  a 
successful  issue ;  that  by  my  exhortation,  ministry,  and  earnest 
admonition,  I  may  lead  you,  his  people,  back  to  unity  of  as- 
sembly. For  since,  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  but  one  faith 
within  you,  and  one  sentiment  respecting  the  heresy  which 
prevails  among  you ;  and  since  the  precept  of  the  Law,  in  all 
its  parts,  combines  all  in  one  purpose  of  soul,  let  not  this  di- 
versity of  opinion,  which  has  excited  among  you  mutual  dis- 
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sension,  by  any  means  cause  discord  and  schism,  inasmuch  as 
the  cause  of  it  touches  not  the  force  of  any  law.  I  say  these 
things,  not  as  comj^Uing  you  all  to  see  exactly  alike  on  the 
subject  of  this  conUroyersy,  of  small  moment  as  it  is ;  since 
the  dignity  of  the  general  assembly  may  be  preserved  unaf- 
fected, and  the  same  communion  with  all  be  retained,  although 
there  should  exist  among  you  some  dissimilarity  of  sentiment 
on  unimportant  matters.  For  we  do  not  all  desire  the  same 
thing  in  every  respect ;  nor  is  there  one  unvarying  nature,  or 
standard  of  judgment,  in  us.  Therefore  in  regard  to  Divine 
providence,  let  there  be  one  faith,  one  sentiment,  and  one 
covenant  of  the  Godhead :  but  respecting  those  minute  inves- 
tigations which  ye  enter  into  among  yourselves  with  so  much 
nicety,  even  if  ye  should  not  concur  in  one  judgment,  it  be- 
comes you  to  confine  them  to  your  own  reflection,  and  to  keep 
them  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mind.  Let  then  an  ineffable 
and  select  bond  of  general  friendship,  with  faith  in  the  truth, 
reverence  for  Grod,  and  a  devout  observance  of  his  law,  remain 
unshaken  among  you.  Resume  the  exercise  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  grace ;  restore  to  the  whole  people  their  accustomed 
fainiliar  embraces ;  and  do  ye  yourselves,  having  purified  your 
own  souls,  again  recognise  one  another :  for  friendship  often 
becomes  sweeter  after  the  removal  of  animosity.  Return 
again  therefore  to  a  ^ate  of  reconciliation ;  and  by  so  doing 
give  back  to  me  tranquil  days,  and  nights  free  from  care; 
that  to  me  also  there  may  be  some  pleasure  in  the  pure  light, 
and  that  a  cheerful  serenity  may  be  preserved  to  me  during 
the  rest  of  my  life.  But  if  this  should  not  be  effected,  I  must 
necessarily  groan,  and  be  wholly  suffused  with  tears ;  neither 
will  the  remaining  period  of  my  earthly  existence  be  peace- 
fully sustained :  for  while  the  people  of  God  (I  speak  of  my 
fellow-servants)  are  dissevered  by  so  unworthy  and  injurious 
a  contest  with  one  another,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  main- 
tain my  usual  equanimity  ?  But  in  order  that  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  my  excessive  grief,  on  account  of  this  unhappy 
difference,  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  state.  On  my  recent 
arrival  at  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  it  was  my  intention  immedi- 
ately after  to  proceed  into  the  East :  but  while  I  was  hasten- 
ing toward  you,  and  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  on 
my  way,  intelligence  of  this  affair  altogether  revei'sed  my  pur- 
pose, lest  I  should  be  obliged  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  con- 
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dition  of  things  such  as  I  could  scarcely  bear  the  report  of. 
Open  to  me  therefore,  by  your  unanimity  henceforth,  the  way 
into  the  East,  which  ye  have  obstructed  py  your  contentions 
against  one  another :  and  permit  me  spe^ily  to  behold  both 
you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  rejoicing  together ;  and  to 
express  my  due  thanks  to  the  Divine  Being,  because  of  the 
general  unanimity  and  liberty  of  all  parties,  accompanied  by 
the  cordial  utterance  of  your  praise." 


CHAP.  VIII. — Of  the  synod  which  was  held  at  nice  in 

BITHTNIA,    AND   THE   FAITH   THERE   PROMULGATED.* 

Such  was  the  admirable  and  wise  counsel  contained  in  the 
emperor's  letter.  But  the  evil  had  become  so  inveterate,  that 
neither  the  exhortations  of  the  emperor,  nor  the  authority  of 
him  who  was  the  bearer  of  his  letter,  availed  any  thing :  for 
neither  was  Alexander  nor  Arius  softened  by  this  appeal ; 
and  moreover  there  was  incessant  strife  and  tumult  among  the 
people.  But  another  source  of  disquietude  had  pre-existed 
there,  which  served  to  trouble  the  Churches,  though  it  was 
confined  to  the  eastern  parts.  This  arose  from  some  desiring 
to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  or  Easter,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  Jews ;  while  others  preferred  its 
mode  of  celebration  by  Christians  in  general  throughout  the 
world.^  This  difference  however  did  not  interfere  with  their 
communion,  although  their  mutual  joy  was  necessarily  hin- 
dered.    When  therefore  the  emperor  beheld  the  Church  agi- 

*  Ck>mpare  Sozomen,  b.  i.  ch.  xvii. 

'  There  were  great  disputes  in  the  early  C5hurch  with  respect  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Paschal  solemnity  should  be  celebrated :  some  local 
Churches  observing  it  on  a  fixed  day  in  every  year ;  others,  again,  observ- 
ing it  with  the  Jews,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  new  moon,  on  whatever  day 
of  the  week  it  happened  to  fall.  These  disputes  were  especially  rife  in 
the  second  century ;  when,  a  decree  being  issued  by  Pope  Pius  about  the 
year  a.  d.  147,  commanding  all  Christians  throughout  the  world  to  ob- 
serve the  Paschal  Festival  on  a  Simday,  S.  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
came  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicetus  on  the  subject,  alleging  that  the 
opposite  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches  had  come  dovm  to  them  by  tra« 
dition  from  S.  John  the  beloved  disciple  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  The 
matter  was  finally  settled  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  against  the  practice  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  See  Synodical  Epistle  of  &e  Council,  given  at 
length  in  chap.  iz. 
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tated  by  both  of  these  causes,  he  convoked  a  General  Council,^ 
summoning  all  the  bishops  by  letter  to  meet  him  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia.  Accordingly  the  bishops  assembled  out  of  the 
various  provinces  and  cities ;  respecting  whom  Eusebius 
Pamphilus  thus  writes,  in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  of  Con- 
stantino:^— 

"  Wherefore  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  of  God  in  all 
the  Churches  which  have  filled  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  were 
convened.  And  one  sacred  edifice,  dilated  as  it  were  by  God, 
contained  within  it  on  the  same  occasion  both  Syrians  and 
Cilicians,  Arabs  and  Palestinians,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
Egyptians,  Thebans,  Libyans,  and  those  who  came  from  Meso- 
potamia. At  this  synod  a  Persian  bishop  was  also  present, 
neither  was  the  Scythian  absent  from  this  assemblage.  Pon- 
tus  also  and  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Phrygia, 
supplied  those  who  were  most  distinguished  among  them. 
Brides  there  met  there  Thracians  and  Macedonians,  Achaians 
and  Epirots,  and  even  those  who  dwelt  still  more  distant  than 
these.     Hosius,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spaniards,  took  his 

n  seat  among  the  rest.  The  prelate  of  the  imperial  city  was 
absent  through  age ;  but  his  presbyters  were  present,  and 
filled  his  place.  Such  a  crown,  composed  as  a  bond  of  peace, 
the  emperor  Constantino  alone  has  ever  dedicated  to  Christ  his 
Saviour,  as  a  thank-offering  worthy  of  God  for  victory  over 
his  enemies,  having  appointed  this  convocation  among  us  in 
imitation  of  the  apostolic  assembly.^  For  among  them  it  is 
said  were  convened  *  devout  men  of  every  nation  under  hea- 
ven ;  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  those  who  dwelt  in 
Mesopotamia,  Judaea,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia, 
Pamphylia,  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya,  strangers  from 
Rome  also,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  with  Cretans  and 
Arabs.'  That  congregation  however  was  inferior  in  this  re- 
spect, that  all  present  were  not  ministers  of  God :  whereas  in 

12  this  assembly  the  number  of  bishops  exceeded  three  hundred  ;^ 
while  the  number  of  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  acolyths  (or 
young  priests)  who  attended  them  was  almost  incalculable. 

*  OiKovfuvucrjVf  this  was  called  the  First  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the 
C!hnrch. 

*  Chap.  vii. — ix.  •  Acts  ii.  5. 

*  The  exact  number,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  was  318,  see  Evagriug, 
Eccl.  Hist.  b.  lit  chap.  xxxi. 
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Some  of  these  ministers  of  God  were  eminent  for  their  wis- 
dom, some  for  the  strictness  of  their  life  and  patient  endurance  i^ 
of  persecution,  and  others  united  in  themselves  aU  these  dis- 
tinguished characteristics;  some  were  venerable  from  their 
advanced  age,  others  were  conspicuous  for  their  youth  and 
vigour  of  mind,  and  others  had  but  recently  entered  on  their 
ministerial  career.  For  all  these  the  emperor  appointed  an 
abundant  supply  of  daily  food  to  be  provided."  Such  is  Eu- 
sebius's  account  of  those  who  met  on  this  occasion.  The 
emperor  having  completed  the  festal  solemnization  of  his 
triumph  over  Licinius,  came  also  in  person  to  Nice. 

There  were  among  the  bishops  two  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  Paphnutius,  bishop  of  Upper  Thebes,  and  Spyri- 
don,  bishop  of  Cyprus :  why  I  have  so  particularly  referred 
to  these  two  individuals,  I  shall  state  hereafter.  Many  of  the 
laity  were  also  present,  who  were  practised  in  the  art  of  rea- 
soning, and  each  prepared  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  own 
party.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  as  was  before  said, 
supported  the  opinion  of  Arius,  together  with  Theognis  bishop 
of  Nice,  and  Maris  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.  These 
were  powerfully  opposed  by  Athanasius,  a  deacon  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Alexander 
his  bishop,  and  on  that  ac{;ount  was  much  envied,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter.  For  a  short  time  previous  to  the  general  as- 
sembling of  the  bishops,  the  disputants  engaged  in  preparatory 
logical  contests  with  various  opponents:  and  when  many 
were  attracted  by  the  interest  of  their  discourse,  one  of  the 
laity  who  was  a  man  of  unsophisticated  understanding,  and 
had  stood  the  test  of  persecution  ^  in  his  confession  of  faith, 
reproved  these  reasoners ;  telling  them  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  not  teach  us  the  Dialectic  art,  nor  vain  subtil- 
ties,  but  simple-mindedness,  which  is  preserved  by  faith  and 
good  works.  All  present  admired  the  speaker,  and  assented 
to  the  justice  of  his  remarks ;  and  the  disputants  themselves, 
after  hearing  his  ingenuous  statement  of  the  truth,  exercised  a 
far  greater  degree  of  moderation:  thus  then  was  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  these  logical  debates  suppressed. 

*  Elc  TLQ  tCjv  bfioXoyffTwv,  **  being  one  of  the  *  Confessors.* "  Such  was 
the  name  given  to  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  or  to  do  any  act 
of  apostasy  in  the  time  of  persecution.  Those  who  apostatized  under  the 
influence  of  terror  were  called  "  the  lapsed." 
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On  the  following  day  all  the  bishops  were  asseihbled  to- 
gether in  one  place  ;  the  emperor  arrived  soon  after,  and  on 
his  entrance  stood  in  their  midst,  declining  to  take  his  place, 
until  the  bishops  by  bowing  intimated  their  desire  that  he 
ahoald  be  seated :  such  was  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
the  emperor  entertained  for  these  men.  When  a  silence  suit- 
able to  the  occasion  had  been  observed,  the  emperor  from  his 
seat  began  to  address  them,  entreating  each  to  lay  aside  all 
private  pique,  and  exhorting  them  to  unanimity  and  concord. 
For  several  of  them  had  brought  accusations  against  one 
another,  and  many  had  even  presented  petitions  to  the  emperor 
the  day  before.  But  he  directing  their  attention  to  the  mattei^ 
before  them,  and  on  account  of  which  they  were  assembled, 
ordered  these  petitions  to  be  burnt ;  merely  observing  that 
Christ  enjoins  him  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  forgiveness,  to 
forgive  his  brother.  When  therefore  he  had  strongly  insisted 
on  the  maintenance  of  harmony  and  peace,  he  then  sanctioned 
their  purpose  of  more  closely  investigating  the  questions  at 
issue.  But  it  may  be  well  to  hear  what  Eusebius  says  on  this 
subject,  in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine.^  His 
words  are  these : — 

"  A  variety  of  topics  having  been  introduced  by  each  party, 
and  much  controversy  being  excited  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, the  emperor  listened  to  all  with  patient  attention,  deliber- 
ately and  impartially  considering  whatever  was  advanced. 
He  in  part  supported  the  statements  which  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  gradually  softened  the  asperity  of  those  who  conten- 
tiously  opposed  each  other,  conciliating  each  by  his  mildness 
and  adfability.  Addressing  them  in  the  Greek  language,  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting 
and  persuasive,  he  wrought  conviction  on  the  minds  of  some, 
and  prevailed  on  others  by  entreaty.  Those  who  spoke  well 
he  applauded,  and  incited  all  to  unanimity ;  until  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  similarity  of  judgment, 
and  conformity  of  opinion  on  all  the  controverted  points :  so 
that  there  was  not  only  unity  in  the  confession  of  faith,  but  also 
a  general  agreement  as  to  the  time  for  the  celebration  of 
the  salutary  feast  of  Easter.  Moreover  the  doctrines  which 
had  thus  the  conunon  consent,  were  confirmed  by  the  signature 
of  each  individual" 

'  Chap.  ziii.  and  xiv. 
c  2 
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Such  IS  the  testimony  respecting  these  things  which  Eu- 
sebius  has  left  us  ;  and  which  it  was  thought  might  not  unfitly 
be  introduced  here,  as  an  authority  for  the  fidelity  of  this  his- 
tory. With  this  end  also  in  view,  that  if  any  one  should  con- 
demn as  erroneous  the  faith  professed  at  this  council  of  Nice,  we 
might  be  unaffected  by  it,  and  put  no  confidence  in  Sabinus 
the  Macedonian,  who  calls  all  those  that  were  convened  there 
idiots  and  simpletons.  For  this  Sabinus,  who  was  bishop  of  ^* 
the  Macedonians  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  having  maide  a  collec- 
tion of  the  canons  published  by  various  synods  of  bishops, 
has  treated  those  who  composed  the  Nicene  council  in  par- 
ticular with  contempt  and  derision  ;  not  perceiving  that  he 
thereby  charges  Eusebius  himself  with  folly,  who  made  a  like 
confession  after  the  closest  scrutiny.  Some  things  he  has 
wilfully  passed  over,  others  he  has  perverted,  and  on  all  he  has 
put  a  construction  favourable  to  his  own  views.  Yet  he 
commends  Eusebius  Pamphilus  as  a  witness  worthy  of  credit, 
and  praises  the  emperor  as  capable  in  stating  Christian 
doctrines  :  but  he  still  brands  the  faith  which  was  declared 
at  Nice,  as  having  been  set  forth  by  idiots,  and  such  as  had  no 
intelligence  in  the  matter.  Thus  he  voluntarily  contemns  the 
testimony  of  a  man  whom  he  himself  pronounces  a  wise  and 
true  witness :  for  Eusebius  declares,^  that  of  the  ministers  of 
God  who  were  present  at  the  Nicene  synod,  some  were 
eminent  for  the  word  of  wisdom,  others  for  the  strictness 
of  their  life  ;  and  that  the  emperor  himself  beihg  present, 
leading  all  into  unanimity,  established  unity  of  judgment  and 
conformity  of  opinion  among  them.  Of  Sabinus  however 
we  shall  make  further  mention  as  occasion  may  require.  But 
the  agreement  of  faith,  assented  to  with  loud  acclamation  at  the 
great  council  of  Nice,  is  this ;  * — 

'  See  his  Life  of  Constantine,  b.  ill.  chap.  ix. 

*  This  Creed  is  found  m  Greek,  1.  In  the  Epistle  of  Eusebius  to  the 
Caesareans,  of  which  we  have  four  copies  preserved  in  the  works  of  Theo- 
doret,  Socrates,  Athanasiiis,  and  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum.  2.  In  the  Epistle 
of  Athanasius  to  Jovian.  3.  In  the  r25th  Epistle  of  Basil  the  Great.  4. 
In  the  present  passage  of  Socrates.  5.  In  the  Epistle  of  CyriL  of  Alex- 
andria to  Anastasius.  6.  In  the  Codex  Canonum  Eccl.  Africanae.  7. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  8.  In  Gelasius  Cyzicenus,  ii.  26. 
9.  Among  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  10.  In  the  Exposition  of 
the  Creed  by  Theodotus  of  Ancyra.  11.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  where  it  occurs  twice.     These  copies  have  been  collated  by 
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15  «  y^Q  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
,  all  things  yisible  and  invisible: — and  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that 
is  of  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  God  of  God  and  Light  of 
light;  true  God  of  true  God;  begotten,  not  made,  consub- 
stantial '  with  the  Father :  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
both  which  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth :  who  for  the  sake  of 
us  men,  and.  on  account  of  our  salvation,  descended,  became 
incarnate,  and  was  made  man ;  suffered,  arose  again  the  third 
day,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  will  come  again  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  also  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  iSie  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ana- 
thematizes those  who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son 
of  God  was  not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten, 
and  that  he  was  made  from  that  which  did  not  exist ;  or  who 
assert  that  he  is  of  other  substance  or  essence  than  the  Father, 
or  that  he  was  created,  or  is  susceptible  of  change." 

This  creed  was  recognised  and  acquiesced  in  by  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  bishops ;  and  being,  as  Eusebius  says, 
unanimous  in  expression  and  sentiment,  they  subscribed  it. 
Five*  only  would  not  receive  it,  objecting  to  the  term  hfxoov^ 
V10C9  of  the  same  essence,  or  consubstantial :  these  were  Euse- 
bius bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  Maris  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Thomas  of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of 'Ptolemai's. 
"For,"  said  they,  "that  is  consubstantial  which  is  from 
another,  either  by  partition,  derivation,  or  germination ;  by 

Walchius,  and  the  various  readings  enumerated  :  but  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  occur  in  the  second  form  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  which  several  of  the  additions  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  are  introduced,  there  is  not  one  of  any  consequence,  or  which  in 
the  least  affects  the  sense.  (Hammond,  p.  12.) 

'  bfjLOoijfnoQ.  **  Consubstantial  with,"  or  "  of  one  substance  with,**  the 
Father.  The  Latin  versions  are  three  in  number,  *'  Unius  substantia)  cum 
Patre,"  "  Ejusdem  cum  Patre  substantise,"  and  "  Consubstantialem  Pa- 
tri."  The  Semi-Arian  party  afterwards  attempted  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  the  orthodox,  by  proposing  to  substitute  the  word  buoiovviog^ 
i.  e.  "  of  Wee  substance."    See  below,  b.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  and  xx. 

*  It  would  seem  that  Socrates  is  mistaken  here  in  stating  that  five 
bishops  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  for  refusing  to  subscribe 
to  its  doctrinal  decision,  and  the  orthodox  confession  of  faith.  Two  only, 
namely  Thecmas  and  Secundus,  were  actually  so  condemned,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  of  the  council.  See  below,  ch.  ix.,  and  the  Life  of  Socrates 
prefixed  to  this  volume. 
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germination,  as  a  shoot  from  the  roots ;  by  derivation,  as  chil- 
dren from  their  parents ;  by  division,  as  two  or  three  vessels 
of  gold  from  a  mass."  But  they  contended  that  the  Son  is 
from  the  Father  by  none  of  these  modes :  wherefore  they  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  assent  to  this  creed ;  and  having 
scoffed  at  the  word  consubstantiaLthej  would  not  subscribe  i6 
to  the  condemnation  of  Arius.  Upon  this  the  synod  ana- 
thematized Arius,  and  all  who  adhered  to  his  opinions,  pro-r 
hibiting  him  at  the  same  time  from  entering  into  Alexandria. 
By  an  edict  of  the  emperor  also,  Arius  himself  was  sent  into 
exile,  together  with  Eusebius  and  Theognis ;  but  the  two  lat- 
ter, a  short  time  after  'their  banishment,  tendered  a  written 
declaration  of  their  change  of  sentiment,  and  concurrence  in 
the  faith  of  the  consuhstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
as  we  shall  show  as  we  proceed.  At  the  same  time  Eusebius 
surnamed  Panlphilus,  bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Palestine,  who  had 
withheld  his  assent  in  the  synod  after  mature  consideration 
whether  he  ought  to  receive  this  form  of  faith,  at  length  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  and  subscribed  it  with  all  the  rest :  he  also  sent 
to  the  people  under  his  charge  a  copy  of  the  Creed,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  word  ofMoovtriog^  that  no  one  might  impugn 
his  motives  on  account  of  his  previous  hesitation.  His  address 
to  them  was  as  follows: — "You  have  probably  had  some  in- 
timation, beloved,  of  the  transactions  of  the  great  council  con- 
vened at  Nice,  in  relation  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  inasmuch 
as  rumour  generally  outruns  an  accurate  statement  of  th^t 
which  has  really  taken  place.  But  lest  from  such  report 
alone  you  might  form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  matter,  we 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  submit  to  you,  in  the  first  place, 
an  exposition  of  the  faith  propounded  by  us ;  and  then  a 
second  which  has  been  promulgated,  consisting  of  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  expression  of  ours.  The  declaration  of  faith  set 
forth  by  us,  and  which,  when  read  in  the  presence  of  our  most 
pious  emperor,  seemed  to  meet  with  universal  approbation,  was 
thus  expressed : — 

"  *  According  as  we  received  from  the  bishops  who  preceded 
us,  both  at  our  initiation  ^  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
when  we  were  baptized ;   as  also  we  have  ourselves  learned 

*  Iv  ry  KaTTixri^fii-  Upon  the  gradual  initiation  of  catechumens  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  as  preparatory  to' the  reception  of  baptism,  see 
Bingham,  Eccl.  Antiq.  b.  x.  ch.  i.  and  iu    See  below,  b.  vii.  ch.  zrii. 
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from  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  in  accordance  with  what  we 
have  both  believed  and  taught  while  discharging  the  duties  of 
presbyter  and  the  episcopal  office  itself,  so  now  believing,  we 
17  present  to  you  the  distinct  avowal  of  our  faith.     It  is  this : — 

"  *  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible : — and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Word  of  Gk)d,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Hght,  Life  of  life,  the 
only-begotten  Son,  born  before  all  creation,^  begotten  of  God 
the  Father,  before  all  ages;  by  whom  also  all  things  were 
made ;  who  on  account  of  our  salvation  became  incarnate,  and 
lived  among  men ;  and  who  having  suffered  and  risen  again 
on  the  third  day,  ascended  to  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again 
in  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in 
one  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe  in  the  existence  and  subsistence 
of  each  of  these  persons :  that  the  Father  is  truly  Father,  the 
Son  truly  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  truly  Holy  Spirit ;  even 
as  our  Lord  also,  when  he  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  gospel,  said,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,)  *  Go  and  teach  all  nation^ 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  These  doctrines  we  thus  stedfastly 
maintain,  and  avow  our  full  confidence  in  truth  of  them ;  such 
also  have  been  our  sentiments  liitherto,  and  such  we  shall 
continue  to  hold  until  death :  and  in  an  unshaken  adherence 
to  this  faith,  we  anathematize  every  impious  heresy.  In  the 
presence  of  God  Almighty,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
testify,  that  thus  we  have  believed  and  thought  from  our 
heart  and  soul,  since  we  were  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  matter,  and  have  possessed  a  right  estimate  of  our- 
selves ;  and  that  we  now  think  and  speak  what  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  truth.  We  are  moreover  prepared  to 
prove  to  you  by  undeniable  evidences,  and  to  convince  you 
that  in  time  past  we  have  thus  believed,  and  so  preached.' 

"  When  these  articles  of  faith  were  proposed,  they  were  re- 
ceived without  opposition :  nay,  our  most  pious  emperor  him- 
self was  the  first  to  admit  that  they  were  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  that  he  precisely  concurred  in  the  sentiments  contained 
in  th^m;   exhorting  all  present  to  give  them  their  assent, 

*  HputTOTOKOv  iravriQ  KritrnaQ,  These  words  are  taken  from  Col.  i.  15, 
where  they  are  rendered  erroneously,  "  The  first-bom  of  every  creature." 
The  word  irp&TOQ  however  is  frequently  used  for  Trporepof,  e.  g.  St.  John 
L  15,  Srt  xpiurof  fiov  f^v.    See  also  St.  Luke  ii.  2. 
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and  subscribe  to  these  very  articles,  thus  agreeing  in  an  una- 
nimous profession  of  them.  It  was  suggested  however  that 
the  word  ofioovtriog  (consubstantial)  should  be  introduced,  an 
expression  which  the  emperor  himself  explained,  as  not  in- 
dicating corporeal  affections  or  properties ;  and  consequently 
that  the  Son  did  not  subsist  from  the  Father  either  by  division 
or  abscission :  for,  said  he,  a  nature  which  is  immaterial  and 
incorporeal  cannot  possibly  be  subject  to  any  corporeal  affec- 
tion ;  hence  our  apprehension  of  such  things  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  divine  and  mysterious  terms.  Such  was  the  phi- 
losophical view  of  the  subject  taken  by  our  most  wise  and 
pious  sovereign ;  and  the  bishops,  on  account  of  the  word 
ofjLoovoriogi  drew  up  this  formula  of  faith. 


"the  creed. 


*We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible : — and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
that  is  of  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  God  of  God,  Light 
of  light,  true  God  of  true  God ;  begotten  not  made,  consub- 
stantial with  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  who  for  the  sake  of  us 
men,  and  on  account  of  our  salvation,  descended,  became  in- 
carnate, suffered,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  he  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead.  We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who 
say  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,  or  that  he  did  not 
exist  before  he  was  begotten,  or  that  he  was  made  of  nothing, 
or  assert  that  he  is  of  other  substance  or  essence  than  the 
Father,  or  that  tlie  Son*  of  God  is  created,  or  mutable,  or 
susceptible  of  change,  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  of 
God  anathematizes.^ 

"  In  forming  this  declaration  of  faith,  we  did  not  neglect  to 
investigate  the  distinct  sense  of  the  expressions  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 
Whereupon  much  discussion  arose,  and  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  was  clearly  defined;  when  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  ovfflag  (of  the  essence  or  substance)  simply  implied  that 
the  Son  is  of  the  Father  indeed,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
Father.  To  this  interpretation  of  the  sacred  doctrine,  which 
declares  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father,  but  is  not  a  part  of 
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his  substance,  it  seemed  right  to  us  to  assent.  We  ourselves 
therefore  concurred  in  this  exposition  :  nor  do  we  cavil  at  the 
word  dfjiooverioCi  having  regard  as  well  to  peace,  as  dreading 
lest  we  should  lose  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter.  On 
the  same  grounds  we  admitted  also  the  expression  begotten, 
not  made :  *  for  made^  said  thej,  *•  is  a  term  which  is  applied 
to  all  the  creatures  wliich  were  made  by  the  Son,  to  whom  the 
Son  has  no  resemblance.  Consequently  he  is  no  creature  like 
those  which  were  made  by  him,  but  is  of  a  substance  far 
excelling  any  creature  ;  which  substance  the  sacred  Ora- 
cles teach  us  was  begotten  of  the  Father  by  such  a  mode 
of  generation  as  can  neither  be  i^prehended  nor  explained  by 
any  creature.'  Thus  also  the  declaration  that  the  Son  is  con- 
mbstantial  tcith  the  Father  having  been  discussed,  it  was 
agreed  that  this  must  not  be  understood  in  a  corporeal  sense, 
or  in  any  way  analogous  to  mortal  creatures  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
is  neither  by  division  of  substance,  nor  by  abscission,  nor  by  any 
change  of  the  Father's  substance  and  power,  since  the  underived 
nature  of  the  Father  is  inconsistent  with  all  these  things.  That 
he  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father  then  simply  implies,  that 
the  Son  of  God  has  no  resemblance  to  created  things,  but 
is  in  every  respect  like  the  Father  only  who  begat  him  ;  and 
that  he  is, of  no  other  substance  or  essence  but  of  the  Father. 
To  which  doctrine,  explained  in  this  way,  it  appeared  right  to 
assent,  especially  since  we  knew  that  some  eminent  bishops 
and  learned  writers  among  the  ancients  have  used  the  term 
6fioov9coc  in  their  theological  discourses  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Such  is  what  I  have  to  state  to  you 
in  reference  to  the  articles  of  faith  which  have  been  recently 
promulgated ;  and  in  which  we  have  all  concurred,  not  without 
due  examination,  but  according  to  the  senses  assigned,  which 
were  investigated  in  the  presence  of  our  most  religious 
emperor,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned  approved.  We  have 
also  unhesitatingly  acquiesced  in  the  anathema  pronounced  by 
them  after  the  declaration  of  faith  ;  because  it  prohibits  the 
use  of  terms  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  and  from  which 
almost  all  the  distraction  and  commotion  of  the  churches 
have  arisen.  Accordingly,  since  no  divinely-inspired  ^  Scrip- 
ture contains  the  expressions,  rf  things  which  do  not  exist,  and 

'  OtSirviVffTog.     The  same  word  occurs  in  a  shnilar  sense  in  2  Tim. 
iiil6. 
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there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,  and  such  other  phrases 
as  are  therein  subjoined,  it  seemed  unwarrantable  to  utter 
and  teach  them  :  and  moreover  this  decision  ^  received  our 
sanction  the  rather  from  the  consideration  that  we  have  never 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  employ  these  terms.  We 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  us,  beloved,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
caution  which  has  characterized  our  examination  of  these 
things,  as  well  as  with  what  deliberateness  our  assent  has  been 
given,  and  on  what  justifiable  grounds  we  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  objectionable  expressions  ;  and  finally,  that 
it  was  only  after  mature  consideration  of  the  full  import  of 
some  {)oints  to  which  we  demurred  at  first,  that  we  were  in- 
duced to  withdraw  our  opposition,  perceiving  them  in  fact  to  be 
quite  accordant  with  what  we  had  originally  proposed  as  a 
sound  confession  of  faith." 

Such  was  the  letter  addressed  by  Eusebius  Pamphilus  to 
the  Christians  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  The  synod  itself 
also,  with  one  accord,  wrote  the  following  epistle  to  the  Church 
of  the  Alexandrians,  and  to  the  beUevers  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Pentapolis. 


CHAP.  IX. — The   epistle  of  the   synod,  relative   to  its 

DECISIONS  :     AND    THE    CONDEMNATION     OF   ARIDS,    WITH    ALL 
THOSE  WHO   HELD   HIS   OPINIONS. 

"  To  the  holy,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  great  Church  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  to  our  beloved  brethren  throughout  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  the  bishops  assembled  at  Nice,  consti- 
tuting the  great  and  holy  synod,  send  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

"  Since,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  a  great  and  holy  synod  has 
been  convened  at  Nice,  our  most  pious  sovereign  Constantino 
having  summoned  us  out  of  various  cities  and  provinces  for 
that  purpose,  it  appeared  to  us  indispensably  necessary  that  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
synod ;  in  order  that  ye  may  know  what  subjects  were 
brought  under  consideration,  what  rigidly  investigated,  and 
also  what  was  eventually  determined  on  and  decreed.  In  the 
first  place  then  the  impiety  and  guilt  of  Arius  and  his  ad- 
herents were  examined  into,  in  the  presence  of  our  most  reli- 
gious emperor  Constantino :    and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
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that  his  impious  opinion  should  be  anathematized,  with  all  the 
blasphemous  expressions  he  has  uttered,  in  affirming  that  the 
San  of  God  sprang  from  nothing,  and  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not;  sajring  moreover  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
possessed  of  free-will,  so  as  to  he  capable  either  of  vice  or  vir- 
tue ;  and  calling  him  a  creature  and  a  work.  All  these 
sentiments  the  holy  synod  has  anathematized,  having  scarcely 
patience  to  endure  the  hearing  of  such  an  impious  or  rather 
bewildered  opinion,  and  such  abominable  blasphemies.  But 
the  conclusion  of  our  proceedings  against  him  you  must  either 
have  been  informed  of  already  or  will  soon  be  apprized  of ; 
for  we  would  not  seem  to  trample  on  a  man  who  has  received 
the  chastisement  which  his  crime  deserved.  Yet  so  contagi- 
ous has  his  pestilential  error  proved,  as  to  involve  in  the  same 
perdition  llieonas  bishop  of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of 
Ptolemais ;  *  for  they  have  suffered  the  same  condemnation  as 
himself.  But  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  were  delivered 
from  those  execrable  dogmas,  with  all  their  impiety  and  blas- 
phemy, and  from  those  persons  who  had  dared  to  cause  discord 
and  division  'among  a  people  previously  at  peace,  there  still 
remained  the  contumacy  of  Melitius  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
those  who  had  been  ordained  by  him ;  and  we  shall  now  state 
to  you,  beloved  brethren,  what  resolution  the  synod  came  to 
on  this  point.  Acting  with  more  clemency  towards  Melitius, 
18  although  strictly  speaking  he  was  wholly  undeserving  of 
favour,  the  council  permitted  him  to  remain  in  his  own  city, 
but  decreed  that  he  should  exercise  no  authority  either  to  or- 
dain or  nominate  for  ordination ;  and  that  he  should  appear 
in  no  other  district  or  city  on  this  pretence,  but  simply  retain 
a  nominal  dignity.  That  those  who  had  received  appoint- 
ed ments  from  him,  after  having  been  confirmed  by  a  more 
^  Intimate  ordination,  should  be  admitted  to  communion  on 
these  conditions: — that  they  should  continue  to  hold  their 
rank  and  ministry,  but  regard  themselves  as  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  all  those  who  had  been  previously  ordained  and 
established  in  each  place  and  church  by  our  most  honoured 
fellow-minister  Alexander.  In  addition  to  these  things,  they 
shall  have  no  authority  to  propose  or  nominate  whom  they 
please,  or  to  do  anything  at  all  without  the  concurrence  of 
some  bishop  of  the  catholic  church  who  is  one  of  Alexander's 

'  See  above,  note  on  chap.  viiL 
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suffragans.  Let  such  as  by  the  grace  of  God  and  your  prayers 
have  been  found  in  no  schism,  but  have  continued  in  the 
catholic  church  blameless,  have  authority  to  nominate  and  or- 
dain those  who  are  worthy  of  the  sacred  office,^  and  to  act  in 
all  things  according  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  usage.  When  it 
may  happen  that  any  of  those  holding  preferments  in  the 
Church  die,  then  let  such  as  have  been  recently  admitted  into 
orders  be  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  provided 
that  they  should  appear  worthy,  and  that  the  people  should 
elect  them,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  also  ratifjring  their 
choice.  This  privilege  is  conceded  to  all  the  others  indeed, 
but  to  Melitius  personally  we  by  no  means  grant  the  same  21 
licence,  on  account  of  his  former  disorderly  conduct ;  and  be- 
cause of  the  rashness  and  levity  of  his  character,  he  is  de- 
prived of  all  authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  a  man  liable  again 
to  create  similar  disturbances.  These  are  the  things  which 
specially  affect  Egypt,  and  the  most  holy  Church  of  tibe  Alex- 
andrians: and  if  any  other  canon  or  ordinance  should  be 
established,  our  lord  and  most  honoured  fellow-minister  and 
brother  Alexander  being  present  with  us,  will  on  his  return 
to  you  enter  into  more  minute  details,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
only  a  participator  in  whatever  is  transacted,  but  has  the 
principal  direction  of  it.  We  have  also  gratifying  intelligence 
to  communicate  to  you  relative  to  unity  of  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  the  most  holy  feast  of  Easter:^  for  this  point  also 
has  been  happily  settled  through  your  prayers  ;  so  that  all  the 
brethren  in  the  East  who  have  heretofore  kept  this  festival 
when  the  Jews  did,  will  henceforth  conform  to  the  Bomans 
and  to  us,  and  to  all  who  from  the  earliest  time  have  ob- 
served our  period  of  celebrating  Easter.  Rejoicing  therefore 
in  this  most  desirable  conclusion,  and  in  the  general  unanimity 
and  peace,  as  well  as  in  the  extirpation  of  cdl  heresy,  receive 
with  the  greater  honour  and  more  abundant  love  our  fellow- 
minister  and  your  bishop  Alexander ;  who  has  greatly  de- 
lighted us  by  his  presence,  and  even  at  his  advanced  age  has 
undergone  extraordinary  exertions  in  order  that  peace  might 
be  re-established  among  you.  Pray  on  behalf  of  us  all,  that 
the  decisions  to  which  we  have  so  justly  come  may  be  in- 

'  KXripov.    On  the  origia  of  the  application  of  this  name  to  the  clergy 
see  Bingham's  Eccl.  Antiq.  b.  i.  ch.  t. 
*  See  above,  note  on  chap,  yiii.,  sub  init. 
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violably  maintained  through  Almighty  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

From  this  epistle  (^f  the  synod  it  is  manifest,  that  they  not 
only  anathematized  Arius  and  his  adherents,  but  the  very  ex- 
pressions of  his  tenets ;  and  that^  having  agreed  among  them- 
selves respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter,  they  readmitted 
22  the  schismatic  Melitius  into  communion,  suffering  him  to  retain 
his  episcopal  rank,  but  divesting  him  of  all  authority  to  act  as 
a  bishop.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  suppose  that  even  at  the 
present  tim*  the  Melitians  in  Egypt  are  separated  from  the 
Church,  because  the  synod  deprived  Melitius  of  all  power.  It 
should  be  observed  moreover  that  Arius  had  written  a  treatise 
on  his  own  opinion  which  he  entitled  Thalia ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  book  was  Ioosq  and  dissolute,  its  style  and  metres 
not  being  very  unlike  the  songs  of  Sotades  the  obscene 
Maronite.^  This  production  also  the  synod  condemned  at 
the  same  time.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  synod 
only  that  letters  should  be  written  to  the  Churched  announcing 
the  restoration  of  peace,  but  the  emperor  Constantine  himself 
also  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and  sent  the  following  address 
to  the  Church  of  the  Alexandrians. 


THE   emperor's   LETTER. 


"  Constantine  Augustus,  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Alexandrians.  Beloved  brethren,  we  send  you  greeting! 
We  have  received  from  Divine  Providence  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  being  relieved  from  all  error,  and  united  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  and  the  same  faith.  The  devil  will 
no  longer  have  any  power  against  us,  since  all  that  which  he 
Lad  malignantly  devised  for  our  destruction  has  been  entirely 
overthrown.  The  splendour  of  truth  has  dissipated  at  the 
command  of  God  those  dissensions,  schisms,  tumults,  and,  so 
to  speak,  deadly  poisons  of  discord.  Wherefore  we  all  worship 
the  one  true  God,  and  believe  that  he  is.  But  in  order  that 
this  might  be  done,  by  divine  admonition  I  assembled  at  the 
city  of  Nice  most  of  the  bishops ;  with  whom  I  myself  also, 
who  am  but  one  of  you,  and  who  rejoice  exceedingly  in  being 
your  fellow-servant,  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  truth. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Maronites,  see  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  di.  zlvlL  sect.  3. 
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Accordingly  all  points  which  seemed  in  consequence  of  ambi- 
guity to  furnish  any  pretext  for  dissension,  have  been  discuss- 
ed and  accurately  examined.  And  may  the  Divine  Majesty 
pardon  the  fearful  enormity  of  the  blasphemies  which  some 
have  shamelessly  uttered  concerning  the  mighty  Saviour,  our 
life  and  hope;  declaring  and  confessing  that  they  believe 
things  contrary  to  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures.  While 
more  than  three  hundred  bishops,  remarkable  for  their  moder- 
ation and  intellectual  superiority,  were  unanimous  in  their 
confirmation  of  one  and  the  same  faith,  which,  according  to 
the  truth  and  legitimate. construction  of  the  law  of  God,  can 
only  be  the  faith ;  Arius,  beguiled  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
devil,  was  regarded  as  the  sole  disseminator  of  this  mischief, 
first  among  you,  and  afterwards  with  unhallowed  purposes 
among  others  also.  Let  us  therefore  embrace  that  doctrine 
which  the  Almighty  has  presented  to  us :  let  us  return  to  our 
beloved  brethren  from  whom  this  irreverent  agent  of  the  devil 
has  separated  us :  let  us  go  with  all  speed  to  the  conmion 
body  and  our  own  natural  members.  For  this  is  becoming 
your  penetration,  faith,  and  sanctity ;  that  since  he  has  been 
convicted  of  error  who  has  been  proved  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
truth,  ye  should  return  to  the  Divine  favour.  For  that  which 
has  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  three  hundred  bishops 
cannot  be  other  than  the  doctrine  of  God ;  seeing  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  in  the  minds  of  so  many  dignified  persons  has 
effectually  enlightened  them  respecting  the  Divine  will. 
Wherefore  let  no  one  vacillate  or  linger,  but  let  all  with 
alacrity  return  to  the  undoubted  path  of  duty ;  that  when  I 
shall  arrive  among  you,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
may  with  you  return  due  thanks  to  God,  the  inspector  of  all 
things,  because,  having  revealed  the  pure  faith,  he  has  also 
restored  to  you  that  love  for  which  ye  have  prayed.  May 
God  protect  you,  beloved  brethren." 

Thus  wrote  the  emperor  to  the  Christians  of  Alexandria, 
to  assure  them  that  the  exposition  of  the  faith  was  neither 
made  rashly  nor  inconsiderately,  but  that  it  was  dictated  with 
much  research,  and  after  strict  investigation :  and.  not  that 
some  things  were  spoken  of,  while  others  were  suppressed  in 
silence ;  but  that  whatever  could  be  fittingly  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  any  opinion  was  fully  stated.  That  nothing  indeed 
was  precipitately  determined,  but  all  was  previously  discussed 
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with  minute  accuracy ;  so  that  every  point  which  seemed  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  ambiguity  of  meaning,  or  difference  of 
opinion,  was  thoroughly  sifted,  and  its  difficulties  removed. 
In  short,  he  terms  the  decision  of  all  those  who  were  assembled 
there  the  will  of  God ;  and  does  not  doubt  that  the  unanimity 
of  so  many  eminent  bishops  was  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Sabinus,  however,  the  chief  of  the  Macedonian  heresy,  wil- 
fully rejects  these  authorities,  and  calls  those  who  were  con- 
vened there  simpletons  and  illiterate  persons ;  nay,  he  almost 
accuses  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  himself  of  ignorance :  nor  does 
he  reflect,  that  even  if  those  who  constituted  that  synod  were 
idiots,  yet,  as  being  illuminated  by  God  and  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  err  from  the  truth.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  heai*  further  what  the  emperor  decreed  both 
against  Anus  and  those  who  held  his  opinions,  sending  in  all 
directions  to  the  bishops  and  people. 

ANOTHER  EPISTLE  OF   CONSTANTINE. 

''  Victor  Constantino  Maximus  Augustus,  to  the  bishops 
and  people.  —  Since  Arius  has  imitated  wicked  and  impious 
persons,  it  is  just  that  he  should  undergo  the  like  ignominy. 
Wherefore  as  Porphyry,^  that  enemy  of  piety,  for  having 
composed  licentious  treatises  against  religion,  found  a  suitable 
recompence,  and  such  as  thenceforth  branded  him  with  infamy, 
overwhehning  him  with  deserved  reproach,  his  impious  writ- 
ings  also  having  been  destroyed ;  so  now  it  seems  fit  both 
that  Arius  and  such  as  hold  his  sentiments  should  be  denom- 
inated Porphyrians,  that  they  may  take  their  appellation  from 
those  whose  conduct  they  have  imitated.  And  in  addition  to 
this,  if  any  treatise  composed  by  Arius  should  be  discovered, 
let  it  be  consigned  to  the  flames,  ya.  order  that  not  only  his 
depraved  doctrine  may  be  suppressed,  but  also  that  no  memo- 
rial of  him  may  be  by  any  means  left.  This  therefore  I  de- 
cree, that  if  any  one  shall  be  detected  in  concealing  a  book 
compiled  by  Arius,  and  shall  not  instantly  bring  it  forward 
and  bum  it,  the  penalty  for  this  offence  shall  be  death ;  for 
immediately  after  conviction  the  criminal  shall  suffer  capital 
punishment.     May  God  preserve  you ! " 


'  This  shows  the  light  in  which  the  decision  of  an  ecumenical  council 
as  regai     - 
•  For  ] 
ch.  xziiL 


•was  regarded  by  the  faithful  in  the  4th  century.    Compare  Concil.  Trid. 
*  For  Airther  account  of  Porphyry  and  his  writings,  see  below,  b.  iii. 
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ANOTHER   EPISTLE. 


"  Constantine  Augustus,  to  the  Churche^. 

"  Having  experienced  from  the  floumMng  condition  of 
public  affairs,  how  great  has  been  the  grace  of  divine  power, 
I  judged  this  to  be  an  object  above  all  things  claiming  my 
care,  that  one  faith,  sincere  love,  and  uniform  piety  toward 
Almighty  God  should  be  maintained  amongst  the  most  blessed 
assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  I  perceived  this 
could  not  be  firmly  and  permanently  established,  unless  all, 
or  at  least  the  greatest  part,  of  the  bishops  could  be  convened 
in  the  same  place,  and  every  point  of  our  most  holy  religion 
should  be  discussed  by  them  in  council.  For  this  reason  as 
many  as  possible  were  assembled,  and  I  myself  also  as  one  of 
you  was  present ;  for  I  will  not  deny  what  I  especially  rejoice 
in,  that  I  am  your  fellow-servant.  All  points  were  then  mi*- 
nutely  investigated,  until  a  decision  acceptable  to  Him  who 
is  the  inspector  of  all  things  was  published  for  the  promotion 
of  uniformity  of  judgment  and  practice;  so  that  nothing 
might  be  henceforth  left  for  dissension  or  controversy  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  There  also  the  question  having  been  considered 
relative  to  the  most  holy  day  of  Easter,  it  was  determined  by 
common  consent  that  it  would  be  proper  that  all  should  cele- 
brate it  on  one  and  the  same  day  everywhere.  For  what  can 
be  more  appropriate,  or  what  more  solemn,  than  that  this 
feast,  from  which  we  have  received  the  hope  of  immortality, 
should  be  invariably  kept  in  one  order,  and  for  an  obvious 
reason  among  all  ?  And  in  the  first  place,  it  seemed  very  un- 
suitable in  the  celebration  of  this  sacred  feast,  that  we  should 
follow  the  custom  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  who,  having  imbrued  23 
their  hands  in  a  most  heuious  outrage,  and  thus  polluted  their 
souls,  are  deserv^edly  blind.  Having  therefore  cast  aside  their 
usage,  it  becomes  us  to  take  care  that  the  celebration  of  this 
observance  should  occur  in  future  in  the  more  correct  order 
which  we  have  kept  from  the  first  day  of  the  Passion  until 
the  present  time.  Let  us  then  have  nothing  in  common  with 
that  most  hostile  people  the  Jews.^  We  have  received  from 
the  Saviour  another  way ;  for  there  is  set  before  us  both  a 

'  For  an  account  of  the  light  in  which  the  Jews  were  regarded  by  the 
early  Church,  see  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  vi.  4 ;   viii.  11 ;  xvi.  6  ;     - 
xxii.  2. 
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legitimate  and  accurate  course  in  our  holj  religion :  unanim- 
ously pursuing  this,  let  us,  most  honoured  brethren,  with- 
draw ourselves  from  that  detestable  association.  How  truly 
absurd  it  is  for  them  to  boast  that  we  are  incapable  of  rightly 
observing  these  things  without  their  instruction  !  For  on 
what  subject  will  they  themselves  be  competent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  who  after  that  murder  of  their  Lord,  hav- 
ing been  bereft  of  their  senses,  are  led  not  by  any  rational 
motive,  but  by  an  ungovernable  impulse,  wherever  their  innate 
fury  may  drive  them  ?  Thence  it  is,  therefore,  that  even  in 
this  particu]^  they  do  not  perceive  the  truth,  so  that  they, 
constantly  erring  in  the  utmost  degree,  instead  of  making  a 
24  suitable  correction,  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Passover  a  second 
time  in  the  same  year.  Why  then  should  we  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  infected  with 
grievous  error  ?  Surely  we  should  never  suffer  Easter  to  be 
kept  twice  in  one  and  the  same  year  !  But  even  if  these  con- 
siderations were  not  laid  before  you,  it  became  your  prudence 
.at  all  times  to  take  heed,  both  by  diligence  and  prayer,  that  the 
purity  of  your  soul  should  in  nothing  have  communion,  or  seem 
to  have  accordance,  with  the  customs  of  men  so  utterly  depraved. 
Moreover  this  should  also  be  considered,  that  in  a  matter  so 
important  and  of  such  religious  significancy,  the  slightest 
disagreement  is  to  be  deprecated.  For  our  Saviour  left  us 
but  one  day  to  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  our  deliver- 
ance, that  is,  the  day  of  his  most  holy  Passion :  he  also  wished 
his  Catholic  Church  to  be  one  ;  the  members  of  which,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  scattered  in  various  places,  are  not- 
withstanding cherished  by  one  Spirit,  that  is,  by  the  will  of 
Grod.  Let  the  prudence  consistent  with  your  sacred  character 
consider  how  grievous  and  indecorous  it  is,  that  on  the  same 
days  some  should  be  observant  of  fasts,  while  others  are  cele- 
brating feasts ;  and  especially  that  this  should  be  the  case  on 
the  days  immediately  after  Easter.  On  this  account  therefore 
Divine  Providence  directed  that  an  appropriate  correction 
should  be  effected,  and  uniformity  of  practice  established,  as  I 
suppose  you  are  all  aware. 

"  Since  then  it  was  desirable  that  this  should  be  so  amended 

that  we  should  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  nation  of 

parricides,  and  of  those  who  slew  their  Lord ;  and  since  the 

order  is  a  becoming  one  which  is  observed- by  all  the  churches 

[soca^TEs.]  b 
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of  the  western,  southern,  and  northern  parts,  and  by  some  also  in 
the  eastern ;  from  these  considerations  all  have  on  the  present 
occasion  thought  it  to  be  expedient,  and  I  pledged  myself  that 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  your  prudent  penetration,  that  what 
is  observed  with  such  general  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  throughout  Italy,  Africa,  all  Egypt,  Spain,  France, 
Britain,  Libya,  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the  dioceses  of  Asia, 
Pontus,  and  Cilicia,  your  intelligence  also  would  readily  concur 
in.  Reflect  too,  that  not  only  is  there  a  greater  number  of 
churches  in  the  places  before-mentioned,  but  also  that  this  in 
particular  is  a  most  sacred  obligation,  that  all  should  in  common 
desire  whatever  strict  reason  seems  to  demand,  and  which  has 
no  communion  with  the  perjury  of  the  Jews.  But  to  sum  up 
matters  briefly,  it  was  determined  by  common  consent  that  the 
most  holy  festival  of  Easter  should  be  solemnized  on  one  and 
the  same  day ;  for  in  such  a  hallowed  solemnity  any  difference 
is  unseemly  :  and  it  is  more  commendable  to  adopt  that  opinion 
in  which  there  will  be  no  intermixture  of  strange  error,  or 
deviation  from  what  is  right.  These  things  therefore  being 
thus  ordered,  do  you  gladly  receive  this  heavenly  and  truly 
divine  command  :  for  whatever  is  don^  in  the  sacred  assemblies 
of  the  bishops  is  referable  to  the  Divine  will.  Wherefore 
when  ye  have  indicated  the  things  which  have  been  prescribed 
to  all  our  beloved  brethren,  it  behoves  you  both  to  assent  to  the 
reasoning  which  has  been  adduced,  and  to  establish  this  ob- 
servance of  the  most  holy  day  :  that  when  I  arrive  at 
the  long  and  earnestly  desired  view  of  your  order,  I  may  be 
able  to  celebrate  the  sacred  festival  with  you  on  one  and  the 
same  day  ;  and  may  rejoice  with  you  for  all  things,  in  seeing 
Satanic  cruelty  frustratidd  by  Divine  power  through  our  efforts, 
while  your  faith,  peace,  and  concord  are  everywhere  flourish^ 
ing.     May  God  preserve  you,  beloved  brethren.'* 

ANOTHER  EPISTLE,    TO   EUSEBIUS.^ 

"  Victor  Constantine  Maximus  Augustus,  to  Eusebius. 

"  Since  an  impious  purpose  and  tyranny  have  even  to  the 
present  time  persecuted  the  servants  of  God  our  Saviour,  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  and  am  fully  persuaded,  most 

'  Valesius  considers  this  letter  misplaced,  as  haying  been  written  be- 
fore the  council  of  Nice.  The  allusion  to  the  death  of  Licinius,  as  a 
recent  event,  would  fix  the  date  of  this  letter  in  the  year  a,  d.  315  or  316. 
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beloved  brother,  that  all  our  sacred  edifices  have  either  by 
35  neglect  gone  to  decay,  or  from  dread  of  impending  danger 
have  not  been  adorned  with  becoming  dignity.  But  now  that 
liberty  has  been  restored,  and  that  persecuting  dragon  Licinius 
has,  by  the  providence  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  our  instru- 
mentidity,  been  removed  from  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  I  imagine  that  the  Divine  power  has  been  made  mani- 
fest to  all ;  and  trust  that  those  who  either  through  fear  or 
unbelief  fell  into  any  sins,  having  acknowledged  the  living 
Grod,  will  come  to  the  true  and  right  course  of  life.  Where- 
fore enjoin  the  churches  over  which  you  yourself  preside,  as 
well  as  the  other  bishops  presiding  in  various  places,  together 
with  the  presbyters  and  deacons  whom  you  know,  to  be  dili- 
gent about  the  sacred  edifices,  either  by  repairing  those  which 
remain  standing,  or  enlarging  them,  or  by  erecting  new  ones 
wherever  it  may  be  requisite.  And  do  you  yourself  ask,  and 
the  rest  through  you,  the  necessary  supplies  both  from  the 
26  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  officers  of  the  Praetorian 
Prefecture:  for  directions  have  been  given  to  them  to  be 
strictly  attentive  to  the  orders  of  your  Holiness.  May  God 
preserve  you,  beloved  brother." 

Similar  instructions  concerning  the  building  of  churches 
were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  bishops  in  every  province : 
but  what  he  wrote  to  Eusebius  of  Palestine  respecting  the 
preparation  of  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may  ascer- 
tain from  the  letters  themselves : — 

"  Victor  Constantine  Maxiinus  Augustus,  to  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea. 

"  In  the  city  which  derives  its  name  from  us,  a  very  great 
multitude  of  persons,  through  the  assisting  providence  of  our 
Saviour  God,  have  united  themselves  to  the  most  holy  Church, 
so  that  it  has  received  much  increase  there.  It  is  therefore 
requisite  that  more  churches  should  be  provided  in  that 
place :  wherefore  do  you  most  cordially  enter  into  the  purpose 
which  I  have  conceived.  I  have  thought  fit  to  intimate  this 
to  your  prudence,  that  you  should  order  to  be  transcribed  on 
well-prepared  parchment,  by  competent  writers  accurately 
acquainted  with  their  art,  fifty  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
both  legibly  described,  and  of  a  portable  size,  the  provision 
and  use  of  which  you  know  to  be  needful  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Church.     Letters  have  also  been  despatched  from  our 
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clemency,  to  the  Vicar-general  ^  of  the  Diocese,  in  order  that  27 
he  may  take  care  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration of  them.  Let  this  task  be  your  responsibility,  that 
these  copies  may  be  got  ready  as  quickly  as  possible :  and  you 
are  authorized,  on  the  warrant  of  this  our  letter,  to  use  two  of 
the  public  carriages  for  their  conveyance ;  fgr  thus  the  copies 
which  are  most  satisfactorily  transcribed,  may  be  easily  con- 
veyed for  our  inspection.  Charge  one  of  the  deacons  of 
your  church  with  this  commission,  who  when  he  has  reached 
us  shall  experience  our  bounty.  May  God  preserve  you,  be- 
loved brother.'* 

ANOTHER  EPISTLE,    TO  ItfACARIUS. 

"Victor  Constantino  Maximus  Augustus,  to  Macarius  of 
Jerusalem. — Such  is  the  grace  of  our  Saviour,  that  no  supply 
of  words  seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  expression  of  its  present 
^manifestation.  For  that  the  monument ^  of  his  most  holy 
passion,  long  since  hidden  under  the  earth,  should  have  lain 
concealed  for  a  period  of  so  many  years,  until,  through  the 
destruction  of  the  common  enemy  of  all,  it  should  shine  forth  » 
to  his  own  servants  after  their  having  regained  their  freedom, 
exceeds  all  admiration.  Surely  if  all  those  who  throughout  the 
whole  habitable  earth  are  accounted  wise,  should  be  convened 
in  one  and  the  same  place,  desiring  to  say  something  worthy 
of  this  miracle,  they  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  least  part 
of  it ;  for  the  apprehension  of  this  wonder  as  far  transcends 
every  nature  capable  of  human  reasoning,  as  heavenly  things 
are  mightier  than  human.  Hence,  therefore,  this  is  always  my 
especial  aim,  that  as  the  credibility  of  the  truth  daily  demon- 
strates itself  by  fresh  miracles,  so  the  souls  of  us  all  should  be- 
come more  anxious  respecting  the  holy  law,  with  modesty  and 
unanimous  ardour.  But  I  desire  that  you  should  be  fully 
aware  of  what  I  conceive  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  it  is 
now  my  chief  care,  that  we  should  adorn  with  magnificent 
structures  that  hallowed  spot,  which  by  God's  appointment  I  ^ 
have  disencumbered  of  a  most  disgusting  appendage^  of  an 

'  AioiKrj(T£it}g  KoOdKiKov,  There  is  no  word  exactly  corresponding  to 
this  term  in  the  Western  Church :  we  give  that  which  most  nearly  cor- 
responds to  it. 

'  VvwpifffjLa.  Our  Saviour's  sepulchre,  close  by  Mount  Calvary,  is  here 
meant. 

*  A  temple  of  Venus,  built  on  Mount  Calvary  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
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idol,  as  of  some  grievous  burden ;- which  was  consecrated  in- 
deed from  the  beginning  in  the  purpose  of  God,  but  has  been 
more  manifestly  sanctified  since  he  has  brought  to  light  the 
evidence  of  the  Saviour's  passion.  Wherefore  it  is  becoming 
your  prudence  both  to  make  such  arrangements,  and  provision 
of  every  thing  liecessary,  that  not  only  the  church*  itself  may 
be  superior  to  any  elsewhere,  but  that  the  rest  of  its  parts  also 
may  be  such  that  all  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  every  city 
may  be  excelled  by  this.  With  regard  to  the  workmanship 
and  chaste  execution  of  the  walls,  know  that  we  have  intrusted 
the  care  of  these  things  to  our  friend  Dracilian,  deputy  to  the 
most  excellent  the  prefects  of  the  praetorium,  and  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province :  for  our  piety  has  ordered  that  artificers 
and  workmen,  and  whatever  other  things  they  may  be  in- 
formed from  your  sagacity  to  be  necessary  for  the  structure, 
shall  through  their  care  be  immediately  sent.  Eespecting  the 
columns  or  the  marbles,  and  whatever  you  may  judge  to  be 
more  precious  and  useful,  do  you  yourself,  after  having  in- 
spected the  model,  take  care  to  write  to  us ;  that  when  we 
shall  understand  from  your  letter  how  many  things  and  of 
what  kind  there  may  be  need  of,  these  may  be  conveyed  to 
you  from  all  quarters :  for  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  most 
wonderful  place  in  the  world  should  be  adorned  in  accordance 
with  its  dignity.     But  I  wish  to  know  from  you,  whether  you 

^  consider  that  the  inner  roof  of  the  Temple  should  be  arched, 
or  constructed  on  some  other  plan :  for  if  it  is  to  be  arched,  it 
can  also  be  decorated  with  gold.  It  remains  that  your  Holi- 
ness should  inform  the  officers  before-mentioned,  as  soon  as 
possible,  how  many  workmen  and  artificers,  and  what  money 
for  expenses  you  will  want:  and  hasten  to  report  to  me 
speedily,  not  only  concerning  the  marbles  and  columns,  but 
also  concerning  the  arched  roof,  if  indeed  you  should  decide 
this  to  be  the  more  ;beautifuL  May  God  preserve  you,  be- 
loved brother." 

The  emperor  having  also  written  other  letters  of  a  more 
oratorical  character  against  Arius  and  his  adherents,  caused 

*'  them  to  be  everjrwhere  published  throughout  the  cities,  ex- 
posing him  to  ridicule,  and  taunting  him  with  the  keenest 

^  "BamKiKt^.  So  called  because  the  ancient  Roman  basilicas  were  fre- 
quently turned  into  Christian  churches.  See  Bloxam  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, chap.  L 
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irony.  Moreover,  writing  to  the  Nicomedians  against  Euse- 
bius  and  Theognis,  he  censures  the  misconduct  of  Eusebius, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  Arianism,  but  because  also,  having 
formerly  been  well-aflfected  to  the  tyrant,^  he  had  traitorously 
conspired  against  his  affairs.  He  then  exhorts  them  to  elect 
another  bishop  instead  of  him.  But  I  thouglit  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  insert  here  the  letters  respecting  these  things, 
because  of  their  length :  those  who  may  wish  to  see  them,  will 
be  readily  able  to  And  them  elsewhere  and  give  them  a  perusal. 
This  is  sufficient  notice  of  these  transactions. 


CHAP.  X. — The  emperor  summons  to  the  synod  acesius 

ALSO,   BISHOP   OF   THE   NOVATIANS. 

The  emperor's  diligence  induces  me  to  mention  another 
circumstance  expressive  of  his  mind,  and  serving  to  show  how 
much  he  desired  peace  :  for  aiming  at  ecclesiastical  harmony, 
he  summoned  to  the  council  Acesius  also,  a  bishop  of  the 
Novatian  sect.^  When  therefore  the  synod  had  written  out 
and  subscribed  a  declaration  of  faith,  the  emperor  asked 
Acesius  whether  he*would  also  assent  to  this  creed,  and  acqui- 
esce in  the  settlement  of  the  day  on  which  Easter  should  be 
observed.  He  replied,  "The  synod  has  determined  nothing 
new,  my  prince :  for  thus  heretofore,  even  from  the  commence- 
ment and  times  of  the  apostles,  I  traditionally  receive  the  de- 
finition of  the  faith,  and  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter." 
When  therefore  the  emperor  further  asked  him,  "For  what 
reason  then  do  you  separate  yourself  from  communion  with  the 
rest  of  the  Church  ?  "  he  related  what  had  taken  place  during 
the  persecution  under  Decius ;  and  referred  to  the  rigidness  of 
that  austere  canon  which  declares,  that  it  is  right  to  account 
unworthy  of  participation  in  the  divine  mysteries  persons  who 
after  baptism  have  committed  a  sin,  which  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures denominate  "a  sin  unto  death"  (1  John  v.  16):  that 
they  should  indeed  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  but  were  not 

*  The  emperor  himself  is  meant  by  this  term. 

'  Upon  the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  Socrates  as  a  person  infected 
with  the  Novatian  heresy,  see  some  remarks  in  his  Life,  prefixed  to  this 
volume. 
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to  expect  remission  from  the  priests,  but  from  God,  who  is 
alone  able  and  has  authority  to  forgive  sins.  When  Acesius 
had  thus  spoken,  the  emperor  said  to  him,  '*  Place  a  ladder, 
*  Acesius,  and  climb  alone  into  heaven."  Neither  Eusebius 
Pamphilus  nor  any  other  has  ever  mentioned  these  things : 
but  I  heard  them  from  a  man  who  was  by  no  means  prone  to 
falsehood,  and  who  simply  stated  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
council  in  his  presence.  From  which  I  conjecture  that  those 
who  have  passed  by  this  occurrence  in  silence,  were  actuated 
by  motives  which  have  influenced  many  otjier  historians ;  for 
they  frequently  suppress  important  facts,  either  from  prejudice 
against  some,  or  partiality  towards  others. 


CHAP.  XI. — Of  the  bishop  paphnutius. 

As  we  have  before  pledged  ourselves  to  make  some  mention 
of  Paphnutius  and  Spyridon,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  speak  of 
them  here.  Paphnutius  then  was  bishop  of  one  of  the  cities 
in  Upper  Thebes :  he  was  a  man  of  such  eminent  piety,  that 
extraordinary  miracles  were  done  by  him.  In  the  time  of  the 
persecution  he  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  his  eyes.  The  em- 
peror honoured  this  man  exceedingly,  and  often  sent  for  him 
to  the  palace,  and  kissed  the  part  where  the  eye  had  been  torn 
out.  So  devout  was  the  emperor  Constantino.  Having 
noticed  this  circumstance  respecting  Paphnutius,  I  shall  ex- 
plain another  thing  which  was  wisely  ordered  in  consequence 
of  his  advice,  both  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  honour 
of  the  clergy^  It  seemed  fit  to  the  bishops  to  introduce  a  new 
law  into  the  Church,  that  those  who  were  in  holy  orders,  I 
speak  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  should  have  no 
conjugal  intercourse  with  the  wives  which  they  had  married 
prior  to  their  ordination.^  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
liberate on  this  matter,  Paphnutius,  having  arisen  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly  of  bishops,  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to 
impose  so  heavy  a  yoke  on  the  ministers  of  religion :  asserting 

'  Upon  the  voluntary  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  how  far  it  was  en- 
coTiraged  in  the  early  Church,  see  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  b.  iy.  5. 
Compare  Canon  10  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra;  Canon  1  of  Neoceesarea; 
Apostolical  Canons,  5, 17,  26,  51. 
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that  "  man-iage  is  honourable*among  all,  and  the  nuptial  bed  ^3 
undefiled;"  so  that  they  ought  not  to  injure  the  Church  by 
too  stringent  restrictions.  "  For  all  men,"  said  he,  "  cannot 
bear  the  practice  of  rigid  continence  ;  neither  perhaps  would 
the  chastity  of  each  of  their  wives  be  preserved."  He  termed 
the  intercourse  of  a  man  with  his  lawful  wife  chastity.  It 
would  be  sufficient,  he  thought,  that  such  as  had  previously 
entered  on  their  sacred  calling  should  abjure  matrimony,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church :  but  that  none 
should  be  separated  from  her  to  whom,  while  yet  unordained, 
he  had  been  legally  united.  And  these  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed, although  himself  without  experience  of  marriage,  and, 
to  speak  plainly,  without  ever  having  known  a  woman :  for 
from  a  boy  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a  monastery,  and  was 
specially  renowned  above  all  men  for  his  chastity.  The  whole 
assembly  of  the  clergy  assented  to  the  reasoning  of  Paphnu- 
tius :  wherefore  they  silenced  all  further  debate  on  this  point, 
leaving  it  to  those  who  were  husbands  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  in  reference  to  their  wives. 


CHAP.  XII.— Op  sptridon,  bishop  of  the  ctprians. 

With  respect  to  Spyridon,  so  great  was  his  sanctity  while 
a  shepherd,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  made  a  pastor 
of  men  ;  and  having  been  assigned  the  bishopric  of  one  of  the 
cities  in  Cyprus  named  Trimithuntis,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
humility  he  continued  to  feed  his  sheep  during  his  prelacy. 
Many  extraordinary  things  are  related  of  him :  I  shall  how- 
ever record  but  one  or  two,  lest  I  should  seem  to  wander  from 
my  subject.  Once  about  midnight,  thieves,  having  clandestinely 
entered  his  sheepfold,  attempted  to  carry  off  the  sheep.  But 
Grod,  who  protected  the  shepherd,  preserved  his  sheep  also ;  for 
the  thieves  were  by  an  invisible  power  bound  to  the  folds. 
At  day-break,  when  he  came  to  the  sheep  and  found  the  men 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  he  understood  what  was 
done  ;  and  after  having  prayed  he  liberated  the  thieves,  earn- 
estly admonishing  and  exhorting  them  to  support  themselves 
hy  honest  labour,  and  not  to  take  anything  unjustly.  He  then 
gave  them  a  ram,  and  sent  them  away,  jocosely  adding,  "  that 
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ye  maj  not  appear  to  have  watched  all  night  in  vain."  This 
is  one  of  Spyridon's  miracles.  Another  was  of  this  kind.  He 
had  a  virgin  daughter  named  Irene,  who  was  a  partaker  of  her 
Other's  piety.  An  acquaintance  intrusted  to  her  keeping  an 
ornament  of  considerable  value :  she,  to  guard  it  more  securely, 
hid  what  had  been  deposited  with  her  in  the  ground,  and  soon 
afterwards  died.  Subsequently  the  owner  of  the  property 
came  to  claim  it ;  and  not  finding  the  virgin,  he  implicated  the 
father  in  the  transaction,  sometimes  accusing  him  of  an  attempt 
to  de&aud  him,  and  then  again  beseeching  him  to  restore  the 
deposit.  The  old  man  regarding  this  person's  loss  as  his 
own  misfortune,  went  to  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  and  called 
upon  God  to  show  him  in  anticipation  the  promised  resurrection. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  his  hope  ;  for  the  virgin  again  re- 
viving appeared  to  her  father,  and  having  pointed  out  to  him 
the  spot  where  she  had  hidden  the  ornament,  she  once  more 
departed.  Such  characters  as  these  adorned  the  Church  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  These  details  were  com- 
municated to  me  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  ;  and 
moreover  I  found  them  recorded  in  a  treatise-composed  in  Latin 
by  the  presbyter  Rufinus,  from  which  1  have  collected  these  and 
some  other  things  which  will  be  hereafter  adduced.^ 


CHAP.  XIII. — Of  eutychian  the  monk. 

I  HAVE  heard  extraordinary  things  also  of  Eutychian,  a  de- 
vout person  who  flourished  about  the  same  time  ;  who,  although 
of  the  Novatian  Church,  yet  was  venerated  for  the  performance 
of  miracles  similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  I  shall  unequivo- 
cally state  my  authority  for  this  narrative,  nor  will  I  attempt 
to  conceal  it,  though  I  expect  it  will  give  umbrage  to  some 
parties.  It  was  Auxanon,  a  very  aged  presbyter  of  the  No- 
vatian Church ;  who  when  quite  a  youth  accompanied  Acesius 
to  the  synod  at  Nice,  and  related  to  me  what  I  have  said 
concerning  him.      His  life  extended  from  that  period  to  the 

*  Upon  the  extent  to  which  Socrates  is  indebted  to  Rufinus,  see  some 
observations  in  the  Life  of  Socrates  prefixed  to  this  volume,  p.  y. 
That  he  does  not»  however,  servilely  follow  his  authority,  is  clear  from  the 
remarks  wliich  occur  at  the  opening  of  book  il.  chap.  i. 
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>y^  ^*'  l^b»HH)QmK»  the  Younger;    and  while  I  was  a  mere 
=y*H*^mt  W  f^HMUited  to  me  the  acts  of  Eutychian,  enlarging 
'4MA<b  vMk  thie  ^vine  grace  which  was  manifested  in  him :    but 
^  oiKHUttstanee  he  alluded  to,  which  occurred  in  the  reign 
*rf  OMu»t»nti]ie,  peculiarly  worthy  of  mention.     One  of  those 
muteary  attendants,^  whom  the  emperor  calls  his  domestic  or 
body-guards,  having  been  suspected  of  treasonable  practices, 
sought  his  safety  in  jflight.      The  indignant  monarch  ordered 
that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  wherever  he  might  be  found: 
who  haying  been  arrested  on  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  was 
heavily  ironed  and  incarcerated  near  those  parts  of  Olympus 
where  Eutychian  was  leading  a  solitary  life,  and  healing  both 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  many.  The  venerable  Auxanon,  being 
then  very  young,  was  with  him,  and  was  initiated  by  him  into 
the  discipline  of  the  monastic  life.     Many  persons  came  to  this 
Eutychian,  entreating  him  to  procure  the  release  of  the  prisoner 
by  interceding  for  him  with  the  emperor,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  miracles  done  by  Eutychian.    The  saint  readily 
promised  to  go  to  his  sovereign ;    but  as  the  chains  inflicted 
intolerable  suffering,  those  who  interested  themselves  on  his 
behalf  declared  that  it  was  to  be  feared  death,  accelerated  by 
the  effect  of  his  chains,  would  both  anticipate  the  emperor's 
vengeance,  and  render  nugatory  any  intercession  that  might 
be  made  for  the  prisoner.     Accordingly  Eutychian  sent  to  the 
jailors,  requesting  them  to  release  the  man  ;    but  they  having 
answered  that  they  should  bring  themselves  into  danger  by 
liberating  a  criminal,  he  went  himself  to  the  prison  attended 
by  Auxanon ;    and  on  their  refusal  to  admit  him,  the  grace 
which  rested  on  Eutychian  was  rendered  more  conspicuous : 
for  the  gates  of  the  prison  opened  of  their  own  accord,  while 
the  jailors  had  the  keys  in  their  custody.     As  soon  as  Euty- 
chian together  with  Auxanon  had  entered  the  prison,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  then  present  the  fetters  spontaneously 
fell  from  the  prisoner's  limbs.     He  then  proceeded  with  Aux- 
anon to  the  city  which  was  anciently  called  Byzantium,  but 
afterwards  Constantinople,  where  having  been  ushered  into 
the  Imperial  palace,  he  obtained  remission  of  the  sentence  of 
death  for  the  prisoner ;    for  the  emperor,  entertaining  great 

>  Aopv(l>6(Hav,  speannen  or  lancers.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
of  a  royal  body-guard,  is  strictly  classical.  See  Herod.  L  59,  98,  &c. ;  ii. 
168 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  84,  &c. 
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veneration  for  Eutycbian,  readily  granted  his  request.  This 
indeed  occurred  ^ome  time  after  the  period  to  wluch  this  part 
of  our  history  refers. 

The  bishops  who  were  convened  at  the  council  of  Nice, 
after  having  drawn  up  and  enrolled  certain  other  ecclesiastical 
regulations  which  they  are  accustomed  to  term  canons/  again 
departed  to  their  respective  cities :  and  as  I  conceive  it  will 
be  appreciated  by  lovers  of  history,  I  shall  here  subjoin  the 
names  of  such  as  were  present,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them,  with  the  province  and  city  over  which  they 
severally  presided,  and  likewise  the  date  at  which  this  assem- 
bly took  place.  Hosius  was,  I  believe,  bishop  of  Cordova  in 
Spain,  as  I  have  before  stated ;  Vito  and  Vicentius,  presbyters 
of  Rome ;  Alexander,  bishop  of  Egypt ;  Eustathius,  of  Antiochia 
Magna ;  Macarius,  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Harpocration,of  Cynopo- 

**lis :  the  names  of  the  rest  are  fully  reported  in  The  Synodican 
of  Athanasius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  This  synod  was  con- 
vened (as  we  have  discovered  from  the  notation  of  the  date 
prefixed  to  the  record  of  the  synod)  in  the  consulate  of  Pau- 

^linus  and  Julian,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  and  in  the  636th 
year  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.  And 
when  the  council  was  dissolved,  the  emperor  went  into  the 
western  parts  of  the  empire. 


CHAP.  XIV. — ^EUSEBIUS  BISHOP  OF  NICOMEDIA,  AND  THEOONIS 
BISHOP  OF  NICE,  WHO  HAD  BEEN  BANISHED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
THEIR  CONCURRING  IN  OPINION  WITH  ARIU8,  HAVING  PUB- 
LISHED THEIR  RECANTATION,  AND  AGREED  TO  THE  EXPOSI- 
TION OF  THE  FAITH,  ARE  REINSTATED  IN   THEIR   SEES. 

'  EusEBius^  and  Theognis  having  sent  a  penitential  confes- 
sion to  the  principal  bishops,  were  by  an  imperial  edict  re- 
called from  exile  and  restored  to  their  own  churches,  those 
who  had  been  ordained  in  their  places  being  removed ;  Eu- 
sebius  displacing  Amphion,  and  Theognis,  Chrestus.  This  is 
a  copy  of  their  written  retractation : — 

*  See  the  Canons  given  at  length  in  Hammond's  *' Canons  of  the 
Church,"  p.  15,  &c.     (Oxford,  1843.) 

*  Chronological  order  has  been  somewhat  disregarded  here ;  for  this  oc- 
curred A.  D.  328. 
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"  We  having  been  sometime  since  condemned  by  your  piety, 
without  our  cause  having  been  pleaded,  ought  to  bear  in^^ 
silence  the  decisions  of  your  sacred  adjudication.  But  since 
it  is  unreasonable  that  we  by  silence  should  countenance 
calumniators  against  ourselves,  we  on  this  account  declare 
that  we  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  faith ;  and  also  that, 
after  having  closely  considered  the  import  of  the  term  consttb- 
stantial,  we  have  been  wholly  studious  of  peace,  having  never 
followed  any  heresy.  After  suggesting  whatever  entered  our 
thought  for  the  security  of  the  churches,  and  fully  assuripg 
those  under  our  influence,  we  subscribed  the  declaration  of 
faith,  but  did  not  subscribe  the  anathematizing ;  not  as  object- 
ing to  the  creed,  but  as  disbelieving  the  party  accused  to  be 
such  as  was  represented,  having  been  satisfied  on  this  point, 
both  from  his  own  letters  to  us,  as  well  as  from  his  discourses 
in  our  presence.  But  if  your  holy  council  was  convinced,  we 
not  opposing  but  concurring  in  your  decisions,  by  this  state- 
ment give  them  our  full  assent  and  confirmation :  and  this  we 
do,  not  as  wearied  with  our  exile,  but  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  If  therefore  ye  should  now  think  fit  to  restore  us  to 
your  presence,  ye  will  have  us  on  all  points  conformable,  and 
acquiescent  in  your  decrees.  For  since  it  has  seemed  good  to 
your  piety  to  deal  tenderly  with  and  recall  even  him  who  was 
primarily  accused ;  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  be  silent,-  and 
thus  submit  to  presumptive  evidence  against  ourselves,  when 
the  one  who  was  arraigned  has  been  permitted  to  clear  himself 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Vouchsafe  then,  as  is 
consistent  with  that  piety  of  yours,  dear  to  Christy  to  .remind 
our  most  religious  emperor,  to  present  our  petitions,  and  to 
determine  speedily  concerning  us  in  a  way  becoming  your- 
selves." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  recantation^  of  Eusebius  and 
Theognis ;  from  which  I  infer  that  they  had  subscribed  the 
articles  of  faith  which  had  been  set  forth,  but  would  not  be- 
come parties  to  the  condemnation  of  Arius.  It  appears  also 
that  Arius  was  recalled  before  them ;  but,  although  this  may 
be  true,  yet  he  had  been  forbidden  to  enter  Alexandria.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  devised  a  way  of 
return  for  himself,  both  into  the  Church  and  into  Alexandria, 

^  IlaXivifidiaQ  j3i/3Xtov,  {irdXiv  and  dtdrj  from  deidUf)  re-cantatio.  Plato, 
Ale.  II.  142,  D. 
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by  having  made  a  fictitious  repentance,  as  we  shall  show  in 
its  proper  place. 


CHAP.  XV. — After  the  synod,  on  the  death  of  Alexander, 

ATHANASIUS  IS  CONSTITUTED  BISHOP  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

*  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  having  died  a  little 
after  this,  Athanasius  was  immediatelj  set  over  that  Church. 
Bufinns  relates,  that  this  person,  when  quite  a  boy,  played 
with  others  of  his  own  age  at  a  sacred  game :  this  was  an 
imitation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  order  of  consecrated  per- 
sons. In  this  game  therefore  Athanasius  was  allotted  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  each  of  the  other  lads  personated  either 
a  presbyter  or  a  deacon.  The  children  engaged  in  this  sport 
on  the  day  in  which  the  memory  of  the  martyr  and  bishop 
Peter  was  celebrated ;  and  at  that  time  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  happening  to  pass  by,  observed  the  play  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and,  having  sent  for  the  children,  inquired 
from  them  the  part  each  had  been  assigned  in  the  game,  con- 
ceiving that  something  might  be  portended  by  that  which 
had  been  done.  He  then  gave  directions  that  the  children 
should  be  educated  for  the  Church,  and  instructed  in  learning, 
but  especially  Athanasius ;  and  having  afterwards  ordained 
him  deacon  on  his  becoming  of  adult  age,  he  brought  him  to 
Nice  to  assist  him  in  the  disputations  there  when  the  synod 
was  convened.  Rufinus  in  his  writings  has  given  this  account 
of  Athanasius ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  it  took  place,  for 
many  transactions  of  this  kind  have  often  occurred. 


CHAP.  XVI. — The  emperor  constantine  having  enlarged 

THE  ANCIENT   BYZANTIUM,   CALLS   IT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

After  the  synod  the  emperor  spent  some  time  in  recre- 
ation^ and  after  the  public  celebration  of  his  Vicennalia,  (i.  e. 
the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,)  he  imme- 
diately devoted  himself  to  the  reparation  of  the  churches. 
This  he  carried  into  effect  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in  the  city 
named  after  him,  which,  being  previously  called  Byzantium, 
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he  enlarged,  surrounded  with  massive  walls,  and  adorned  with 
various  edifices ;  and  having  rendered  it  equal  to  imperial 
Rome,  he  named  it  Constantinople,  establishing  by  law  that 
it  should  be  designated  New  Rome.  This  law  was  engraven 
on  a  pillar  of  stone  erected  in  public  view  in  the  Strategium,^ 
near  the  emperor's  equestrian  statue.^  He  built  also  in  the 
same  city  two  churches,  one  of  which  he  named  Irene  (Peace), 
and  the  other  that  of  TJie  Apostles,  Nor  did  he  only  improve 
the  affairs  of  the  Christians,  as  I  have  said,  but  he  also  de- 
stroyed the  superstitions  of  the  heathens;^  for  he  brought 
forth  their  images  into  public  view  to  ornament  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  set  up  the  Delphic  tripods  publicly  in 
the  Hippodrome.  It  seems  now  indeed  superfluous  to  men- 
tion these  things,  since  they  are  seen  before  they  are  heard  of. 
But  at  that  time  the  Christian  cause  received  its  greatest 
augmentation;  for  Divine  Providence  reserved  this  among 
other  things  for  the  times  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  Euse- 
bius  Pamphilus  has  in  magnificent  terms  recorded  the  praises 
of  the  emperor  ;  *  and  I  considered  it  would  not  be  ill-timed 
to  advert  thus  to  them  as  concisely  as  possible. 


CHAP.  XVII. — The  emperor's  mother  helen  having  arrived 

AT  JERUSALEM,  FINDS   THE   CROSS    OP   CHRIST   WHICH    SHE   HAD 
LONG    SOUGHT,   AND   BUILDS    A  CHURCH. 

Helen  the  emperor's  mother,  (from  whose  name  Drepanum,  39 
once  a  village,  having  been  made  a  city  by  the  emperor,  was 
called  Helenopolis,)  being  divinely  directed  by  dreams,  went 
to  Jerusalem.      Finding   that  which  was   once  Jerusalem, 
desolate  cls  a  preserve^  for  autumnal  fruits^  according  to  the 

*  A  public  edifice  for  the  two  principal  magistrates. 

'  The  city  was  solemnly  dedicated  as  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  year 
A.  D.  330. 

^  Twv  'EXX^vwv.  The  heathen  were  generally  imderstood  by  this 
term  in  writers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  was  naturally  the  case. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius,  book  iii.  ch.  48,  and  his 
Oration  in  praise  of  Constantine. 

*  'O7ra>po0vXaiciov,  to  which  iv  oixvripaTtfi  is  added  in  LXX.,  which  in 
the  authorized  version  is  *'  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,"  according 
to  the  Hebrew. 
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prophet,  she  sought  carefully  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  from 
which  he  arose  after  his  burial ;  and  after  much  difficulty,  by 
Grod's  help  she  discovered  it.  What  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
was  I  will  explain  in  few  words.  Those  who  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  after  the  period  of  His  passion,  greatly  vener- 
ated  this  tomb ;  but  those  who  hated  Christianity,  having 
covered  the  spot  with  a  mound  of  earth,  erected  on  it  a  temple 
to  Venus,  and  set  up  her  image  ^  there,  endeavouring  to  abol- 
ish the  recollection  of  the  place.  This  succeeded  for  a  long 
time ;  but  it  at  length  became  known  to  the  emperor's  mother, 
who,  having  caused  the.  statue ^  to  be  thrown  down,  the  earth 
to  be  removed,  and  the  ground  entirely  cleared,  found  three 
crosses  in  the  sepulchre :  one  of  these  was  that  blessed  cross 
on  which  Christ  had  hung,  the  other  two  were  those  on  which 
the  two  thieves  that  were  crucified  with  him  had  died.  With 
these  was  also  found  the  tablet  of  Pilate,  on  which  he  had  in- 
scribed in  various  characters,  that  the  Christ  who  was  cruci- 
fied was  king  of  the  Jews.  Since  however  it  was  doubtful 
which  was  the  cross  they  were  in  search  of,  the  emperor's 
mother  was  not  a  little  distressed ;  but  from  this  trouble  she 
was  shortly  relieved  by  Macarius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
faith  solved  the  doubt,  for  he  sought  a  sign  from  God  and 
obtained  it.  The  sign  was  this : — a  certain  woman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  been  long  affiicted  with  disease,  was 
now  just  at  the  point  of  death ;  Sie  bishop  therefore  ordered 
that  each  of  the  crosses  should  be  applied  to  the  dying  woman, 
believing  that  she  would  be  healed  on  being  touched  by  the 
precious  cross.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  bis  expectation  : 
for  the  two  crosses  having  been  applied  which  were  not  the 
Lord's,  the  woman  still  continued  in  a  dying  state ;  but  when 
the  third,  which  was  the  true  cross,  touched  her,  she  was 
immediately  healed,  and  recovered  her  former  strength.  In 
this  manner  then  was  the  genuine  cross  discovered.  The 
emperor's  mother  erected  over  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  a 
magnificent  church,  and  named  it  New  Jerusalem,  having 
built  it  opposite  to  that  old  and  deserted  city.  There  she  left 
a  portion  of  the  cross,  enclosed  in  a  silver  case,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  those  who  might  wish  to  see  it:  the  other  part  she 

>  ayaXfia.    See  above  in  chap,  ix.,  The  Epistle  of  Ck)nstaiitine  to  Ma- 
carius. 
^  Spavov  (&om  4ew  ta polish). 
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sent  to  the  emperor,  who,  being  persuaded  that  the  city  would 
be  perfectly  secure  where  that  relic  should  be  preserved,  pri- 
vately enclosed  it  in  his  own  statue,  which  stands  on  a  large 
column  of  porphyry  in  the  forum  called  Constantine's  at  Con-  ^ 
stantinople.  I  have  written  this  from  repovt  indeed ;  but  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  affirm  that  it  is 
true.  Moreover  Constantino  caused  the  nails  with  which 
Christ's  hands  were  fastened  to  the  cross  (for  his  mother 
having  found  these  also  in  the  sepulchre  had  sent  them)  to  be 
converted  into  bridle-bits  and  a  helmet,  which  he  used  in  his 
military  expeditions.  The  emperor  supplied  all  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  churches,  and  wrote  to  Macarius  the 
bishop  to  expedite  these  edifices.  When  the  emperor's  mother 
had  completed  the  New  Jemsalem,  she  reared  another  church 
not  at  idl  inferior,  over  the  cave  at  Bethlehem  where  Christ 
was  bom  according  to  the  flesh :  nor  did  she  stop  here,  but 
built  a  third  on  the  mount  of  his  Ascension.  So  devoutly 
was  she  afiected  in  these  matters,  that  she  would  pray  in  the 
company  of  women ;  and  inviting  the  virgins  enrolled  in  the 
register^  of  the  churches  to  a  repast,  serving  them  herself, 
she  brought  the  dishes  to  table.  She  was  also  very  munificent 
to  the  churches  and  to  the  poor ;  and  having  completed  a  life 
of  piety,  she  died  when  about  eighty  years  old.  Her  remains 
were  conveyed  to  New  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the  imperial 
sepulchres. 


CHAP.   XVIII. — ^The  emperor  constantine   abolishes    pa- 
ganism AND   erects  many   CHURCHES   IN   DIFFERENT   PLACES. 

After  this  the  emperor  became  increasingly  attentive  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
heathen  superstitions.     He  abolished  the  combats  of  the  gladi- 

1  lv^T(f  Kavovi,  Here  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  conventual  life  of 
"women,  as  afterwards  developed  in  the  succeeding  centuries.  Thus  we 
read  of  deaconesses  and  even  presbyteresses  {vpttrfivTiho).  St.  Paul 
gives  the  nanie  of  ^clkovoq  to  Phoebe,  thereby  doubtless  intimating  that 
she  was  a  deaconess  of  the  church  in  Cenchrea.  (See  Rom.  xvi.  1.)  The 
corresponding  word  in  Latin  was  "  ministra,"  by  which  name  Pliny  says 
that  the  female  servants  of  the  Church  were  called.  (See  Ep.  x.  97.)  A  full 
account  of  all  the  particulars  of  their  office,  and  of  the  manner  o^  their 
ordination,  is  given  in  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  book  ii.  ch.  xxiL 
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ators,  and  set  up  his  own  statues  in  the  temples.  And  as  the 
heathens  affirmed  that  it  was  Serapis  who  brought  up  the  Nile 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  Egypt,  because  a  cubit  was 
<i  usually  carried  into  his  temple,  he  directed  Alexander  to 
transfer  the  cubit  to  the  church.^  It  was  then  asserted  that 
the  Nile  would  not  overflow  because  of  the  displeasure  of 
Serapis ;  nevertheless  there  was  an  inundation  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  has  been  every  subsequent  one :  thus  it  was 
proved  by  fact  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  superstition,  but  by  reason  of  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  About  the  same  time  those  barbarians  thQ 
Sarmatians  and  Groths  made  incursions  on  the  Roman  terri- 
tory ;  yet  the  emperor's  earnestness  respecting  the  churches 
was  by  no  means  abated,  but  he  made  suitable  provision  for 
both  these  matters.  Placing  his  confidence  in  the  Christian 
banner,  he  completely  vanquished  his  enemies,  so  as  even  to 
cast  oflf  the  tribute  of  gold  which  preceding  emperors  were 
accustomed  to  pay  the  barbarians :  while  they  themselves, 
being  terror-struck  at  their  unexpected  defeat,  then  for  the 
first  time  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  by  means  of  which 
Constantino  had  been  protected.  Again  he  built  other 
churches,  one  of  which  was  erected  near  the  Oak  of  Mamre, 
under  which  the  sacred  oracles  declare  that  Abraham  enter- 
tained angels.  For  the  emperor  having  been  informed  that 
altars  had  been  reared  under  that  oak,  and  that  Pagan  sacri- 
fices were  performed  there,  severely  censured  by  letter  Eu- 
sebius  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  ordered  that  the  altars  should 
be  demolished,  and  a  house  of  prayer  erected  beside  the  oak. 
He  also  directed  that  another  church  should  be  constructed  in 
Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia,  for  this  reason.  Who  originally 
legislated  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  I  am  unable  to  state, 
but  his  character  and  morals  may  be  judged  of  from  the  prac- 
tice of  that  city ;  for  the  laws  of  the  country  ordered  the 
women  among  them  to  be  common,  and  therefore  the  chil- 
dren bom  there  were  of  doubtful  descent,  so  that  there  was  no 
distinction  of  fathers  and  their  offspring.  Their  virgins  also 
were  presented  for  prostitution  to  the  strangers  who  resorted 
thither.  The  emperor  undertook  the  correction  of  these  im- 
pure and  disgraceful  customs,  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
them,  by  the  estabUshment  of  a  solemn  law  of  chastity,  which 

'  Seo  below,  note  on  b.  v.  ch.  xiv. 
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provided  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  families :  and  when 
churches  had  been  built  there,  he  took  care  that  a  bishop  and 
sacred  clergy  should  be  ordained,  by  whose  means  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  people  of  Heliopolis  might  be  reformed.  He 
likewise  demolished  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Aphaca  on  Mount 
Libanus,  and  abolished  the  obscene  mysteries  which  were 
there  celebrated.  Why  need  I  describe  his  expulsion  of  the 
Pythonic  demon  from  Cilicia,  by  conunanding  the  mansion  in 
which  he  was  lurking  to  be  razed  from  its  foundations  ?  So 
great  was  the  emperor's  devotion  to  Christianity,  that  when 
he  was  about  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Persia,,  he  prepared  a 
tabernacle  formed  of  embroidered  linen  on  the  model  of  a 
church,  just  as  Moses  had  done  in  the  wilderness  ;  ^  and  this 
he  adapted  to  conveyance  from  place  to  place,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a  house  of  prayer  even  in  the  most  desert  regions- 
But  the  war  was  suppressed  at  that  time,  being  prevented 
through  dread  of  the  emperor.  It  would,  I  conceive,  be  out 
of  place  here  to  describe  the  emperor's  diligence  m  rebuilding 
cities  and  converting  many  villages  into  cities ;  as  for  example 
Drepane,  to  which  he  gave  his  mother's  name,  and  Constantia 
in  Palestine,  so  called  from  his  sister :  for  my  purpose  is  to 
confine  my  narration  of  the  emperor's  actions  chiefly  to  such  as 
are  connected  with  Christianity,  and  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  churches.  Wherefore  I  leave  to  others  more 
competent  to  detail  such  matters,  the  emperor's  glorious 
achievements,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  a  different  subject, 
and  require  a  distinct  treatise.  But  I  myself  should  have 
been  silent,  if  the  Church  had  remained  undisturbed  by  di- 
visions :  for  where  the  subject  does  not  supply  matter  for  re- 
lation, there  is  no  necessity  for  a  narrator.  Since,  however, 
the  apostolic  faith  of  Christianity  has  been  disturbed  and  at 
the  same  time  frittered  away  by  a  vain  and  subtle  mode  of 
disputation,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  record  these  things,  in 
order  that  the  transactions  of  the  Churches  might  not  be  lost 
in  obscurity.  Accurate  information  on  these  points,  while  it 
procures  celebrity  among  the  many,  renders  him  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  them  more  secure  from  error,  and  instructs  him 
not  to  be  agitated  by  any  empty  sound  of  sophistical  argu- 
mentation which  he  may  chance  to  hear. 

*  See  Exod.  chap.  xjxv. — xl. 
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CHAP.  XIX. — By  what  means,   in  the   time   of  constan- 

.    TINE,    THE   NATIONS   IN   THE   INTERIOR   OF   INDIA  WERE   CHRIS- 
TIANIZED. 

We  must  now  mention  by  what  means  the  profession  of 
Christiamty  was  extended  in  this  emperor's  reign  :  for  it  was 
in  bis  time  that  the  nations  both  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior, 
and  of  the  Iberians,  first  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  But 
it  may  be  needful  briefly  to  explain  why  the  expression  in  the 
interior  is  appended.  When  the  apostles  went  forth  by  lot 
among  the  nations,  Thomas  received  the  apostleship  of  the 
Parthians  ;  Matthew  was  allotted  Ethiopia ;  and  Bartholomew 
the  part  of  India  contiguous  to  that  country :  ^  but  the  interior 
of  India,  which  was  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations  using 
different  languages,  was  not  enlightened  by  Christian  doctrine 
before  the  time  of  Constantine.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the 
cause  which  led  them  to  become  converts  to  Christianity. 
Meropius,  a  Tyrian  philosopher,  determined  to  visit  the  country 
of  the  Indians,  being  stimulated  to  this  by  the  example  of  the 
philosopher  Metrodorus,  who  had  previously  travelled  through 
that  region.  Having  taken  with  him  therefore  two  youths  to 
whom  he  was  related,  who  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language,  Meropius  arrived  at  that  country  by  ship ;  and 
when  he  had  inspected  whatever  he  wished,  he  touched  at  a 
certain  place  which  had  a  safe  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing some  necessaries.  It  so  happened  that  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Indians  had  been  violated  a  little  before 
bis  arrival.  The  Indians  therefore,  having  seized  the  philo- 
sopher and  those  who  sailed  with  him,  killed  them  all  except 
his  two  young  kinsmen ;  but  sparing  them  from  compassion 
for  their  tenjier  age,  they  sent  them  as  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the 
Indians.  He  being  pleased  with  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  youths,  constituted  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Edesius, 
cup-bearer  at  his  table ;  to  the  other,  named  Frumentius,  he  in- 

*  See  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  10,  who  says  that  Pantsenus  in  the  second 
century  found  in  India  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  had  'been 
left  there  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew.  Compare  Burton's  Lectures, 
especially  xL  and  xxi.»  and  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles.  For  further  in- 
formation of  a  very  interesting  character  upon  the  early  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  India,  the  general  reader  is  referred  to  a  recent  publica- 
tion entitled  "  The  Jesuit  in  India." 

E  2 
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trusted  the  care  of  the  royal  records.  The  king,  dying  soon 
after,  left  them  free,  the  government  devolving  on  his  wife  and 
infant  son  ;*and  the  queen,  seeing  her  son  thus  left  in  his  mi- 
nority, begged  the'young  men  to  undertake  the  charge  of  him, 
until  he  should  become  of  adult  age.  They  therefore  accepted 
this  commission,  and  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  the  chief  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Frumentius, 
who  began  anxiously  to  inquire  whether  among  the  Koman 
merchants  trafficking  with  that  country,  there  were  any  Chris- 
tians to  be  found:  and  having  discovered  some, he  informed 
them  who  he  was,  and  exhorted  them  to  select  some  appropriate 
places  for  the  celebration  of  Christian  worship.  In  the  course 
of  a  little  while  he  built  a  house  of  prayer  ;  and  having  in- 
structed some  of  the  Indians  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
they  were  admitted  to  participation  in  the  worship.  On  the 
young  king's  reaching  maturity,  Frumentius  resigned  to  him 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  had  honourably  acquitted  himself,  and  besought  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  own  country.  Both  the  king  and  his 
mother  entreated  him  to  remain  ;  but  he  being  desirous  of  re- 
visiting his  native  place,  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  and  conse- 
quently they  both  departed.  Edesius  hastened  to  Tyre  to  see 
his  parents  and  kindred :  but  Frumentius  arriving  at  Alexandria, 
relates  his  whole  story  to  Athanasius  the  bishop,  who  had  but 
recently  been  invested  with  that  dignity;  and  acquainting 
him  with  the  particulars  of  his  residence  abroad,  expressed  a 
hope  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  convert  the  Indians  to 
Christianity.  He  also  begged  him  to  send  a  bishop  and  clergy 
there,  and  by  no  means  to  neglect  those  who  might  thus  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  Athanasius,  having 
considered  how  this  could  be  most  profitably  effected,  requested 
Frumentius  himself  to  accept  the  bishopric,  deckuring  that  he 
could  appoint  no  one  more  suitable  than  he.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly ordained,  and  again  returning  to  India  with  episcopal 
authority,  became  there  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  built 
several  Oratories :  ^  being  aided  also  by  Divine  grace,  he  per- 
formed various  miracles,  healing  diseases  both  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  many.  Rufinus  assures  us  that  he  heard  these  facts 
fi*om  Edesius,  who  was  afterwards  inducted  into  the  sacred 
office  at  Tyre. 

*  Evicr^pia,  called  also  oIkoi  cucr^pioi,  above  ch.  xriii. 
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CHAP.  XX. — By  what  means  the  iberians  were  con- 
verted TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  now  proper  to  relate  how  the  Iberians,*  about  the 
^  same  time,  became  proselytes  to  the  faith.  A  certain  woman 
distinguished  by  her  devout  and  chaste  life,  was,  in  the  provi- 
dentifd  ordering  of  God,  taken  captive  by  the  Iberians,  who 
dwell  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  are  a  colony  of  the  Iberians 
of'  Spain.  She  accordingly  in  her  captivity  exercised  ^  her- 
self among  the  barbarians  in  the  practice  of  virtue  :  for 
she  not  only  maintained  the  most  rigid  continence,  but  spent 
much  time  in  fastings  and  prayers ;  which  extraordinary 
conduct  the  barbarians  observing,  were  very  greatly  astonished 
at.  The  king's  son,  then  a  mere  babe,  happening  to  be  attacked 
with  disease,  the  queen,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, sent  the  child  to  other  women  to  be  cured,  in  the  hope  that 
their  experience  would  supply  a  remedy.  After  the  infant  had 
been  carried  around  by  its  nurse  without  obtaining  relief  from 
any  of  the  women,  he  was  at  length  brought  to  this  captive. 
She,  havihg  no  knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  applied  no 
material  remedy  ;  but  taking  the  child  and  laying  it  on  her 
bed,  which  was  made  of  horse-cloth,  in  the  presence  of  other 
females,  she  simply  said,  *'  Christ,  who  healed  many,  will  heal 
this  child  also :  *^  then  having  prayed  in  addition  to  this  ex- 
pression of  faith,  and  called  upon  God,  the  boy  was  immedi- 
ately restored,  and  continued  well  from  that  period.  The 
report  of  this  miracle  spread  itself  far  and  wide  among  the 
barbarian  women,  and  soon  reached  the  queen,  so  that  the 
captive  became  very  celebrated.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
queen  herself,  having  fallen  sick,  sent  for  this  woman,  who  be- 
ing a  person  of  modest  and  retiring  manners,  excused  herself 
from  going ;  on  which  the  queen  was  conveyed  to  her,  and 
received  relief  in  like  manner  as  her  son  had,  for  the  disease 
was  at  once  removed.  But  when  the  queen  thanked  the 
stranger,  she  replied,  ^'  This  work  is  not  mine,  but  Christ's, 

'  The  oountiy  of  Iberia  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  is 
now  called  Georgia.  It  is,  of  course,  far  more  probable  that  the  name 
passed  from  that  part  into  Spain,  than  that  a  country  so  far  to  the  east 
ahould  have  been  colonized  from  Spain,  as  asserted  by  our  author  here. 

'  *EfiXoe6^  (this  sense  was  adopted  by  later  writers). 
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who  is  the  Son  of  God  that  made  the  world : "  she  therefore 
exhorted  her  to  call  upon  him,  and  acknowledge  the  true 
God.  Amazed  at  his  wife's  sudden  restoration  to  health,  the 
king  of  the  Iberians  wished  to  requite  her  with  gifts  whom  he 
had  understood  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  these  cures  :  she 
however  declined  their  acceptance,  telling  him  that  she  needed 
not  riches,  inasmuch  as  she  possessed  abundance  in  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  ;  but  that  she  would  regard  as  the  greatest 
present  he  could  offer  her,  his  recognition  of  the  God  whom 
she  worshipped  and  declared.  This  answer  the  king  trea- 
sured up  in  his  mind,  and  going  forth  to  the  chase  the  next 
day,  the  following  circumstance  occurred :  a  mist  and  thick 
darkness  covered  the  mountain-tops  and  forests  where  he  was 
hunting,  so  that  their  sport  was  embarrassed,  and  their  path 
became  inextricable.  In  this  perplexity  the  prince  earnestly 
invoked  the  gods  whom  he  worshipped,  but  finding  that  it 
profited  him  nothing,  he  at  last  determined  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  captive's  God ;  when  scarcely  had  he  begun  to 
pray,  ere  the  darkness  arising  from  the  mist  was  completely 
dissipated.  Wondering  at  that  which  was  done,  he  returned 
to  his  palace  rejoicing ;  and  relating  to  his  wife  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  immediately  sent  for  the  captive  stranger,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  inform  him  who  that  God  was  whom  she  adored. 
The  woman  on  her  arrival  caused  the  king  of  the  Iberians  to 
become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel:  for  having  believed  in 
Christ  through  the  faithfulness  of  this  devoted  woman,  he 
convened  all  the  Iberians  who  were  under  his  authority ;  and 
when  he  had  declared  to  them  what  had  taken  place  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cure  of  his  wife  and  child,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  chase,  he  exhorted  them  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  the  captive.  Thus  therefore  both  the  king 
and  queen  were  made  preachers  of  Christ,  the  one  addressing 
their  male,  and  the  other  their  female  subjects.  Moreover  the 
king,  having  ascertained  from  his  prisoner  the  plan  on  which 
churches  were  constructed  among  the  Romans,  ordered  an 
Oratory  to  be  built,  providing  all  things  necessary  for  its  im- 
mediate erection;  and  the  edifice  was  accordingly  com- 
menced. But  when  they  came  to  set  up  the  pillars,  Divine 
Providence  interposed  for  the  confirmation  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  faith,  for  one  of  the  columns  remained  immovable ; 
and  the  workmen,  disheartened  by  the  fracture  of  their  ropes 
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and  machinery,  at  length  gave  up  all  further  effort.  Then 
was  proved  the  reality  of  the  captive's  faith  in  the  following 
manner :  going  to  the  place  at  night  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one,  she  spent  the  whole  time  in  prayer ;  and  the 
power  of  God  was  manifested  by  the  pillar's  being  raised, 
and  catised  to  £tand  erect  in  the  air  above  its  base,  yet  so  as 
not  to  touch  it.  At  day-break  the  king,  who  was  an  intelligent 
person,  came  himself  to  inspect  the  work,  and  seeing  the  pillar 
suspended  in  this  position  without  support,  both  he  and  his 
attendants  were  amazed  ;  but  shortly  after,  while  they  stood 
gazing  on  this  wonder,  the  pillar  descended  on  its  own  pedestal 
and  there  remained  fixed.  Upon  this  the  people  shouted,  at* 
testing  the  truth  of  the  king's  faith  and  hymning  the  praise 
of  the  God  of  the  captive.  Their  belief  being  thus  established, 
the  rest  of  the  columns  were  easily  reared,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing was  soon  completed.  An  embassy  was  afterwards  sent  to 
the  emperor  Constantino,  requesting  that  henceforth  they 
might  be  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  receive  from  them  a 
bishop  and  consecrated  clergy,  since  they  sincerely  believed 
in  Christ.  Rufinus  says  that  he  learnt  these  facts  from  Bacu- 
rius,  formerly  one  of  the  petty  pnnces  of  the  Iberians,  who 
subsequently  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  was  made  a 
captain  of  the  military  force  in  Palestine  :  being  at  length  in- 
trusted with  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  against  the 
tyrant  Maximus,  he  greatly  assisted  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
Li  this  way  then,  during  the  reign  of  Constantino,  were  the 
Iberians  converted  to  Christianity. 


CHAP.  XXI. — Op  antony  the  monk. 

What  sort  of  a  character  the  monk  Antony  was,  who  lived 
in  the  same  age,  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous for  us  to  describe ;  and  how  he  openly  contended  with 
devils,  clearly  detecting  their  devices  and  wily  modes  of  war- 
fare ;  or  to  enumerate  the  many  miracles  he  did :  for  Atha- 
nasius  bishop  of  Alexandria  has  anticipated  us,  having  devoted 
an  entire  book  to  his  biography.^     The  mention  of  his  name 

.    '  See  the  Life  of  St  Anthony  by  Athanasius,  given  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  that  Father's  works. 
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among  others,  will  however  serve  to  show  the  abundance  of 
good  men  that  flourished  contemporaneously  with  the  emperor 
Constantine. 


CHAP,  XXII. — Op  manes  the  RmoLEADER  of  the  mani- 

CHJEAN   HERESTy  AND  WHENCE   HIS   ORIGIN. 

But  amidst  the  good  com  tares  are  accustomed  to  spring 
up  ;  for  Satan's  envy  loves  to  plot  insidiously  against  the  good. 
Hence  it  was  that  a  little  while  before  the  time  of  Constantine 
a  species  of  heathenish  Christianity  made  its  appearance  to- 
gether with  that  which  was  real :  just  as  false  prophets  and 
false  apostles  heretofore  insinuated  themselves  amongst  those 
who  were  constituted  of  God.  For  at  that  time  a  dogma  of 
Empedocles,  the  heathen  philosopher,  was  by  Manichseus  at-  ** 
tempted  to  be  amalgamated  with  Christian  doctrine.  Eusebius 
Pamphilus  indeed  has  mentioned  this  person  in  the  seventh 
book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History:^  but  since  he  did  not 
enter  into  minute  details  concerning  him,  I  deem  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  supply  some  particulars  which  he  has  left  unnoticed : 
thus  it  will  be  known  who  this  Manichaeus  was,  whence  he 
came,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  presumptuous  daring. 

A  Saracen  named  Scythian  having  married  a  captive  from 
the  Upper  Thebes,  dwelt  on  her  account  in  Egypt,  where, 
after  studying  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  he  introduced  ' 
the  theory  of  Empedocles  and  Pythagoras  among  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Asserting  that  there  were  two  natures, 
a  good  and  an  evil  one,  he  termed,  as  Empedocles  had  done, 
the  latter  Discord^  and  the  former  Friendship.  Of  this  Scy- 
thian, Buddas,  who  had  been  previously  cidled  Terebinthus, 
became  a  disciple ;  and  he  having  proceeded  to  Babylon,  which 
the  Persians  inhabit,  made  many  extravagant  statements  re- 
specting himself,  declaiing  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  and 
brought  up  in  the  mountains.  The  same  man  afterwards  com- 
posed four  books ;  one  he  entitled  The  Mysteries^  another  The 
Gospel,  a  third  77ie  Treasure,  and  the  fourth  Heads:  but 
pretending  to  perform  some  mystic  rites,  he  was  hurled  down 
a  precipice  by  the  devil,  and  so  perished.     He  was  buried  by 

^  A  full  account  of  the  ManichaBan  heresy  will  be  found  in  chap.  xxzi. 
of  that  book. 
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a  woman  at  whose  house  he  had  lodged,  who  taking  possession 
of  his  property,  bought  a  boy  about  seven  years  old  whosd 
name  was  Cubricus:  this  lad  she  enfranchised,  and  having 
given  him  a  liberal  education,  she  soon  after  died,  leaving 
him  all  that  belonged  to  Terebinthus,  including  the  books  he 
had  written  on  the  principles  inculcated  by  Scythian.  Cu- 
bricus, now  free,  taking  these  things  with  him  travelled  into 
Persia,  where  he  changed  his  name,  calling  himself  Manes ; 
and  disseminated  the  books  of  Buddas  or  Terebinthus  among 
his  deluded  followers,  as  his  own.  Now  the  contents  of  these 
treatises  are  apparently  accordant  with  Christianity  in  expres- 
sion, but  thoroughly  Pagan  in  sentiment:  for  Manichseus, 
being  an  impious  person,  incited  his  disciples  to  acknowledge 
a.  plurality  of  gods,  and  taught  them  to  worship  the  sun.  He 
also  introduced  FataUsm^  taking  away  human  free-will ;  and 
distinctly  affirmed  a  transmutation  of  bodies,  a  notion  which 
closely  approximates  to,  and  was  doubtless  borrowed  from,  the 
opinions  of  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Egyptians,  re- 
specting the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  denied  that  Christ 
existed  in  the  flesh,  asserting  that  he  was  an  unsubstantial 
apparition ;  ^  and  rejected  moreover  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
calling  himself  the  Comforter:^ — all  of  which  dogmas  are 
totally  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Church.  In 
his  epistles  he  oven  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  Apostle ;  but 
a  pretension  so  unfounded  brought  upon  him  merited  retribu- 
tion in  the  following  manner.  The  son  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch having  been  attacked  with  disease,  his  father  became 
anxious  for  his  recovery,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  in  order 
to  effect  it ;  and  as  he  had  heard  of  the  specious  deceptions 
of  Manichseus,  under  the  impression  that  these  miracles  were 
real,  he  sent  for  him  as  an  apostle,  trusting  that  through  him 
his  son  might  be  restored.  The  impostor  accordingly  pre- 
sented himself  at  court,  and  with  well-dissembled  mysticism 
of  manner  undertook  the  cure  of  the  young  prince :  the  child 
however  died  under  his  hands,  and  the  king  seeing  his  hope 
thus  painfully  frustrated,  shut  up  the  deceiver  in  prison,  with 
intent  to  put  him  to  death.  Manichseus  contriving  to  escape, 
fled  ii^to  Mesopotamia,  and  so  for  a  time  saved  himself;  but 

'  In  this  error  identifying  himself  with  the  ancient  heretics,  the  Docette, 
yfho  were  a  branch  of  the  early  Gnostics;  their  founder  was  Simon  Magus. 
'  rbv  nop^cX^roy.    See  St.  Johii  ziv.  16,  &c. 
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the  king  of  Persia  having  discovered  where  he  was  secreted, 
6aused  him  to  be  brought  thence  by  force,  and  after  having 
flayed  him  alive,  he  stufiTed  his  skin  with  chaff,  and  suspended 
it  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  city.  These  are  no  fabrications 
of  ours,  but  facts  which  we  collected  from  a  book  entitled 
**  The  disputation  of  Archelaus  bishop  of  Cascharum  *'  (one  ^ 
of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia) ;  in  which  the  author  states  that 
he  disputed  with  Manichseus  face  to  face,  and  mentions  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  life  to  which  we  have  now 
alluded.  The  envy  of  Satan  thus  delights,  as  we  before  re- 
marked, to  be  insidiously  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous 
condition  of  affairs.  But  for  what  reason  the  goodness  of 
God  permits  this  to  be  done,  whether  he  wishes  thereby  to 
bring  into  activity  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  and  to  utterly  break  down  the  self-importance  which 
is  wont  to  unite  itself  with  faith ;  or  for  what  other  cause,  is 
too  difficult  a  question  for  present  discussion.  Nor  would  it 
be  consistent  with  the  object  here  proposed,  which  is  neither 
to  examine  the  soundness  of  doctrinal  views,  nor  to  analyse 
the  mysterious  purposes  of  the  providential  arrangements  of 
God ;  but  to  detail  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  transactions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Churches.  Having  then  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  the  corrupt  superstition  of  the 
Manichseans  sprang  up  a  little  before  the  time  of  Constantino, 
we  will  return  to  the  series  of  events  which  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  this  history. 


CHAP.  XXni. — ^EUSEBIUS  BISHOP  OF  NICOMEDIA,  AND  THEOONIS 
BISHOP  OF  NICE,  HAVING  RESUMED  COURAOE,  ENDEAVOUR  TO  SUB- 
VERT THE  NICENE  CREED,  BY  PLOTTING  AGAINST  ATHANASIUS. 

On  t*he  return  of  Eusebius  and  Theognis  from  their  exile, 
they  were  reinstated  in  their  churches,  having  expelled,  as 
we  observed,  those  who  had  been  ordained  in  their  stead. 
Moreover  they  came  into  great  consideration  with  the  emperor, 
who  honoured  them  exceedingly,  as  those  who  had  returned 
from  damnable  error  to  the  orthodox  faith.  They  however 
abused  the  licence  thus  afforded  them,  by  exciting  greater 
commotions  in  the  world  than  they  had  done  before ;  being 
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instigated  to  this  by  two  causes — the  Arian  heresy  with  which 
they  had  been  previously  infected  on  the  one  hand,  and  bitter 
animosity  against  Athanasius  on  the  other,  because  he  had 
80  vigorously  withstood  them  in  the  synod  while  the  articles 
of  faith  were  under  discussion.  And  in  the  first  place  they 
objected  to  his  ordination,  as  a  person  unworthy  of  the  pro- 
lacy,  alleging  that  he  had  been  elected  by  disqualified  persons. 
But  when  Athanasius  had  shown  himself  superior  to  this 
calumny,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Church  of 
/Alexandria,  ardently  contended  for  the  Nicene  creed,  then 
Eusebius  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  insidious  plots 
against  him,  and  efforts  to  bring  Arius  back  to  Alexandria : 
for  he  thought  that  thus  only  could  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiality  be  eradicated,  and  Arianism  introduced.  Eusebius 
therefore  wrote  to  Athanasius,  desiring  him  to  re-admit  Arius 
and  his  adherents  into  the  Church':  the  tone  of  his  letter  in- 
deed being  that  of  entreaty,  while  openly  he  menaced  him. 
When  Athanasius  would  by  no  means  accede  to  this,  he  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  emperor  to  give  Arius  an  audience, 
and  then  permit  him  to  return  to  Alexandria :  but  by  what 
means  he  attained  his  object,  I  shall  mention  in  its  proper 
place.  Before  however  this  was  effected,  another  commotion 
was  raised  in  the  Church,  her  peace  being  again  disturbed  by 
her  own  children.  Eusebius  Pamphilus  says,  that  immediately 
after  the  synod,  Egypt  becaoie  agitated  by  intestine  divisions : 
but  as  he  does  not  assign  the  reason  for  this,  some  have  ac- 
cused him  of  disingenuousness,  and  have  even  attributed  his 
avoiding  to  specify  the  causes  of  these  dissensions,  to  a  deter- 
mination on  his  part  not  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  Nice.  Yet,  as  we  ourselves  have  discovered  from 
various  letters  which  the  bishops  wrote  to  one  another  after 
the  sjmod,  the  term  ofxoovtnoQ  troubled  some  of  them.  But 
while  they  occupied  themselves  in  a  too  minute  investigation 
of  its  import,  the  discussion  assumed  a  polemical  character, 
though  it  seemed  not  unlike  a  contest  in  the  dark ;  for  neither 
party  appeared  to  understand  distinctly  the  grounds  on  which 
they  calumniated  one  another.  Those  who  objected  to  the 
word  consubstantial,  conceived  that  those  who  approved  it, 
*  favoured  the  opinion  of  Sabellius^  and  Montanus;^    they 

'  Upon  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  see  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist,  book  yii.  ch.  6. 
*  See  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  ch.  16. 
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therefore  called  them  blasphemers,  as  subverters  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Son  of  God.  And  again  the  advocates  of  this 
term,  charging  their  opponents  with  polytheism,  inveighed 
against  them  as  introducers  of  heathen  superstitions.  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accuses  Eusebius  Pamphilus  of  per- 
verting the  Nicene  creed:  but  Eusebius  denies  that  he 
violates  that  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  recriminates,  saying 
that  Eustathius  was  a  defender  of  the  opinion  of  SabeUius. 
In  consequence  of  these  misunderstandings,  each  of  them 
wrote  volumes  as  if  contending  against  adversaries :  and  al- 
though it  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  Son  of  G^d 
has  a  distinct  person  and  existence,  and  all  acknowledged 
that  there  is  one  Grod  in  a  Trinity  of  Persons,  yet,  from  what 
cause  I  am  unable  to  divine,  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  and  therefore  were  never  at  peace. 


CHAP.  XXIV. — Op  the  synod  held  at  antioch,  which  de- 
posed EUSTATHIUS  BISHOP  OF  ANTIOCH,  ON  WHOSE  ACCOUNT 
A   SEDITION   WAS    EXCITED   WHICH   ALMOST    RUINED    THE   CITY. 

Having  therefore  convened  a  synod  at  Antioch,  they  de- 
grade Eustathius,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Sabellian  heresy,  rather 
than  the  tenets  which  had  been  recognised  at  the  council  of 
Nice.  There  are  some  who  affirm  that  his  deposition  arose 
from  less  justifiable  motives,  though  none  other  have  been 
openly  assigned :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence, 
for  the  bishops  frequently  load  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and 
pronounce  impious  those  whom  they  depose,  without  explain- 
ing their  warrant  for  so  doing.  George  bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  one  of  the  number  of  those  who  abominated  the  term 
consubstantialy  assures  us  in  his  Encomium  of  Eusebius  Emi- 
senus,  that  they  deposed  Eustathius  as  a  favourer  of  Sabel- 
lianism,  on  the  impeachment  of  Cyrus  bishop  of  Beroea.  Of 
Eusebius  Emisenus  we  shall  speak  elsewhere  in  due  order :  * 
but  there  seems  to  be  something  contradictory  in  the  report 
which  George  has  given  of  Eustathius;  for  after  asserting 
that  he  was  accused  by  Cyrus  of  maintaining  the  heresy  of 

'  He  refers  to  book  ii.  ch.  ix. 
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SabelLias,  he  tells  us  again  that  Cyrus  himself  was  couTicted  of 
the  same  error,  and  degraded  for  it.     Now  how  could  it  hap- 
pen that  Cyrus  should  be  the  accuser  of  Eustathius  as  a  Sabel- 
lian,  when  he  entertained  similar  opinions  ?    It  appears  likely 
therefore  that  Eustathius  must  have  been  condemned  on  other 
grounds.   That  circumstance  however  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous 
sedition  at  Antioch  :  for  when  they  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  successor,  so  fierce  a  dissension  was   kindled,  as  to 
threaten  the  whole  city  with  destruction.     The  populace  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  vehemently  contended 
for  the  translation  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus  from  Caesarea  in 
Palestine  to  Antioch ;  .the  other  equally  insisted  on  the  rein- 
.  statement  of  Eustathius.     And  as  all  the  citizens  were  in- 
fected with  the  spirit  of  partisanship  in  this  quarrel  among 
the  Christians,  a  military  force  was  arrayed  on  both  sides  with 
hostile  intent,  so  that  a  bloody  collision  would  have  taken  place, 
had  not  God  and  the  dread  of  the  emperor  repressed  the  vio- 
lence of  the  multitude.     But  the  emperor's  letters,  together 
with  the  refusal  of  Eusebius  to  accept  the  bishopric,  served  to 
allay  the  ferment :  on  which'  account  that  prelate  was  exceed- 
ingly admired  by  the  emperor,  who  wrote  to  him  commending 
his  prudent  determination,  and  congratulating  him  as  one  who 
was  considered  worthy  of  being  bishop  not  of  one  city  merely, 
but  of  almost  the  whole  world.     It  is  said  that  the  episcopal 
^  chair  of  the  church  at  Antioch  was  vacant  for  eight  years 
after  this  period;  but  at  length,  by  the  exertions  of  those 
who  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  Nicene  creed,  Euphronius 
was  duly  installed.     This  is  the  amount  of  my  information  re- 
specting the  synod  held  at  Antioch  on  account  of  Eustathius. 
Immediately  after  these  events  Eusebius,  who  had  long  before 
left  Berytus,  and  was  at  that  time  presiding  over  the  church 
at  Nicomedia,  strenuously  exerted  Idmself  in  connexion  with 
those  of  his  party,  to  bring  back  Arius  to  Alexandria.     But 
how  they  managed  to  effect  this,  and  by  what  means  the  em- 
peror was  prevailed  on  to  admit  both  Arius  and  Euzoius  into 
his  presence,  must  now  be  related. 
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CHAP.  XXV. — Of  the  presbyter  who  exerted   himself 

THAT   ARIUS   MIGHT   BE   RECALLED. 

The  emperor  Constantine  had  a  sister  named  Constantia,  48 
formerly  the  wife  of  Licinius,  who,  after  having  for  some  time 
shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  Constantine,  was  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  his  tyranny  and  ambition.  This  princess 
maintained  in  her  household  establishment  a  certain  confi- 
dential presbyter,  tinctured  with  the  dogmas  of  Arianism; 
who  being  prompted  by  Eusebius  and  others,  took  occasion  in 
his  familiar  conversations  with  Const9.ntia,  to  insinuate  that 
the  synod  had  done  Anus  injustice,  and  that  his  sentiments 
were  greatly  misrepresented.  Constantia  gave  full  credence 
to  the  presbyter's  assertions,  but  durst  not  report  them  to  the 
emperor ;  until  at  length  she  became  dangerously  ill,  which 
caused  her  brother  to  visit  her  daily.  When  the  disease  had 
reduced  her  to  such  a  state  that  her  speedy  dissolution  seemed 
inevitable,  she  commended  this  presbyter  to  the  emperor,  testi- 
fying to  his  diligence  and  piety,  as  well  as  his  devoted  loyalty 
to  his  sovereign.  On  her  death,  which  occurred  soon  after, 
the  presbyter  became  one  of  the  most  confidential  persons 
about  the  emperor ;  and  having  gradually  increased  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  he  repeated  to  the  emperor  what  he  had  before 
stated  to  bis  sister,  affirming  that  the  opinions  of  Arius  were 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  sentiments  avowed  by  the  synod ; 
and  that  if  he  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence,  he  would 
give  his  full  assent  to  what  the  synod  had  decreed :  he  added 
moreover  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused  without  the  slight- 
est reason.  The  emperor  was  astonished  at  the  presbyter's 
discourse,  and  replied,  "  If  Arius  subscribes  to  the  synod's 
determination,  and  his  views  correspond  with  that,  I  wiU  both 
give  him  an  audience,  and  send  him  back  to  Alexandria  with 
honour."  Having  thus  said,  he  immediately  wrote  to  him  in 
these  words : — 

"  VICTOR  CONSTANTINE  MAXIMUS   AUGUSTUS,  TO  ARIUS. 

"  It  was  intimated  to  your  reverence  ^  some  time  since,  that 
you  might  come  to  my  court,  in  order  to  your  being  admitted 

*  "STippoTfiTi  (Tov.    This  is  so  harsh  an  epithet^  as  to  make  a  perfect 
barbarism  in  English,  if  more  literally  rendered. 
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to  the  enjoyment  of  our  presence.  We  are  not  a  little  sur- 
prised that  you  did  not  immediately  avail  yourself  of  this  per- 
mission. Wherefore-having  at  once  mounted  a  public  vehicle, 
hasten  to  arrive  at  ©ur  court ;  that  when  you  have  experi- 
enced our- clemency  and  regard  for  you,  you  may  return  to 
your  own  country.     May  God  protect  you,  beloved." 

This  letter  was  dated  the  twenty-fifth  of  November.  And 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  ardent  zeal  which  this 
prince  manifested  for  religion :  for  it  appears  from  this  docu- 
ment that  he  had  often  before  exhorted  Arius  to  retract  his 
opinions,  inasmuch  as  he  censures  his  delaying  to  return  to 
the  truth,  although  he  had  himself  written  frequently  to  him. 
Not  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Arius  came  to  Con- 
stantinople accompanied  .  by  Euzoius,  whom  Alexander  had 
divested  of  his  jieaconship  when  Arius  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated.  The  emperor  accordingly  admitted  them  to 
his  presence,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  agree  to  the 
Nicene  creed  ?  And  when  they  readily  gave  their  assent,  he 
ordered  them  to  deliver  to  him  a  written  statement  of  their 
faith. 


CHAP.   XXVI. — Arius,  on  being   recalled,   presents    his 

RECANTATION   TO   THE   EMPEROR,  AND   PRETENDS   TO  ACKNOW- 
LEDGE THE  NICENE  CREED. 

They  having  drawn  up  a  declaration  to  the  following 
effect,  presented  it  to  the  emperor. 

"  Arius  and  Euzoius,  to  our  Most  Eeligious  and  Pious 
Lord  the  Emperor  Constantino. 

'*  In  accordance  with  the  command  of  your  devout  piety, 
sovereign  lord,  we  declare  our  faith,  and  before  God  profess 
in  writing,  that  we  and  our  adherents  believe  as  follows : — 

"  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty :  and  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  made  ^  of  him  before  all 
ages,  God  the  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made  which 
are  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth ;  who  descended,  be- 
came incarnate,  suffered,  rose  again,  ascended  into  the  hea- 
*vens,  and  will  again  come  to  judge  the  Hving  and  the  dead. 
We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  in  the  life  of  the  coming  age,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
^  TtytvtifJuvoVf  not  yiyevvtifuvov,  begotten. 
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heavens,  and  in  one  Catholic  Church  of  God,  extending  over 
the  whole  earth. 

"  This  faith  we  have  received  from  the  holy  Gospels,  the 
Lord  therein  saying  to  his  disciples :  *  Go  and  teach  aU  na*^ 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  If  we  do  not  so  believe  and 
truly  receive  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach,  (in 
which  we  place  implicit  faith,)  God  is  our  judge  both  now, 
and  in  the  coming  judgment.  Wherefore  we  beseech  your 
piety,  most  devout  emperor,  that  we  who  are  persons  conse- 
crated to  the  ministry,  and  holding  the  faith  and  sentiments  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  by  your  pacific 
and  devoted  piety  be  reunited  to  our  mother  the  Church,  all 
superfluous  questions  and  disputings  being  avoided :  that  so 
both  we  and  the  whole  Church,  being  at  peace,  may  in  common 
offer  our  accustomed  prayers  for  your  tranquil  reign,  and  on 
behalf  of  your  whole  family," 


CHAP.  XXVII. — Arius  having    returned   to   Alexandria 

WITH  THE  emperor's  CONSENT,  AND  NOT  BEING  RECEIVED  BY 
ATHANASIUS,  THE  PARTISANS  OF  EUSEBIUS  LAY  MANY  CHARGES 
BEFORE  THE   EMPEROR   AGAINST  ATHANASIUS. 

Arius  having  thus  satisfied  the  emperor,  returned  to  Alex-  *^ 
andria.  But  his  artifice  for  suppressing  the  truth  did  not 
succeed  ;  for  Athanasius  would  not  receive  him  on  his  arrival 
at  Alexandria,  having  turned  away  from  him  as  a  x>est:  he 
therefore  attempted  to  excite  a  fresh  commotion  in  that  city 
by  disseminating  his  heresy.  Then  indeed  both  Eusebius  him- 
self wrote,  and  prevailed  on  the  emperor  also  to  write,  in 
order  that  Arius  and  his  partisans  might  be  readmitted  into 
the  Church.  Athanasius  nevertheless  wholly  refused  to  receive 
them,  informing  the  emperor  in  reply,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  those  who  had  once  rejected  the  faith,  and  had  been  ana- 
thematized, to  be  again  received  into  communion  on  their  re- 
turn. But  the  emperor,  provoked  at  this  answer,  menaced 
Athanasius  in  these  terms :  "  Since  you  have  been  apprized  of 
my  will,  afford  unhindered  access  into  the  Church  to  all  those 
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who  are  desirous  of  entering  it.  For  if  it  shall  be  intimated  to 
me  that  you  have  prohibited  any  of  those  claiming  to  be 
reunited  to  the  Church,  or  have  hindered  their  admission,  I  will 
forthwith  send  some  one  who  at  my  command  shall  depose  you, 
and  drive  you  into  exile." 

The  emperor  wrote  thus  sternly  from  a  desire  of  promoting 
the  public  good,  and  to  prevent  division  in  the  Church  5  for  he 
laboured  earnestly  to  bring  them  all  into  unanimity.  Then 
indeed  the  partisans  of  Eusebius,  who  were  most  malicious 
against  Athanasius,  imagining  they  had  found  a  seasonable 
opportunity,  availed  themselves  of  the  emperor's  displeasure  as 
subsidiary  to  their  own  purpose  :  they  therefore  raised  a 
great  disturbance,  endeavouring  to  eject  him  from  his  bishop^ 
ric ;  for  they  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  the  prevalence  of 
Arian  doctrine,  until  they  could  effect  his  removal.  The  chief 
conspirators  against  him  were  Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
Tbeognis  of  Nice,  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  Ursacius  of  Singidu- 
num  in  Upper  Moesia,  and  Valens  of  Mursa  in  Upper 
Pannonia.  These  persons  suborn  by  bribes  certain  of  the 
Meletian  heresy  to  fabricate  various  charges  against  Athanasius; 
and  first  they  accuse  him  through  the  Meletians  Ision,  Eudaemon, 
and  Callinicus,  of  having  ordered  the  Egyptians  to  pay  a  linen 
garment  as  tribute  to  the  Church  at  Alexandria.  But  this  ca- 
lunmy  was  immediately  refuted  by  Alypius  and  Macarius,  pres- 
byters of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  who  then,  happened  to  be  at 
Nicomedia  ;  and  they  convinced  the  emperor  that  these  state- 
ments to  the  prejudice  of  Athanasius  were  false.  Wherefore 
the  emperor  by  letter  severely  censured  his  accusers,  but  de- 
sired Athanasius  to  come  to  him.  The  Eusebian  faction,  anti- 
cipating his  arrival,  impute  to  him  another  crime  of  a  still  more 
serious  nature  than  the  former  ;  charging  Athanasius  with 
plotting  against  his  sovereign,  and  with  having  sent  for  treason- 
able purposes  a  chest  full  of  gold  to  one  Philumenus.  When 
however  the  emperor  had  himself  investigated  this  matter  at 
Psamathia,  which  is  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  had 
found  Athanasius  innocent,  he  dismissed  him  with  honour ; 
and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Church  at  Alexandria  to 
assure  them  that  their  bishop  had  been  falsely  accused.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  both  proper  and  desirable  to  have 
•  passed  over  in  silence  the  subsequent  attacks  which  the  Euse- 
bians  made  upon  Athanasius,  lest  from  these  circumstances  the 

[sOtiRATES.]  F 
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Church  of  Christ  should  be  judged  unfavourably  of  by  those 
who  are  adverse  to  its  interests.  But  since,  by  having  been 
already  committed  to  writing,  they  have  become  known  to 
everybody,  I  have  on  that  account  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
a  cursory  allusion  to  these  things,  the  particulars  of  which 
would  require  a  special  treatise.  Whence  these  accusations 
originated,  and  the  character  of  those  who  devised  them,  I  shall 
now  therefore  compendiously  state.  Mareotis  is  a  district  of  ^ 
Alexandria,  containing  very  many  villages,  and  an  abundant 
population,  with  numerous  splendid  churches,  which  are  all 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  are 
subject  to  his  city  as  parishes.^  There  was  in  this  region  a 
person  named  Ischyras,^  who  had  been  guilty  of  •an  act  deserv- 
ing of  many  deaths ;  for  although  he  had  never  been  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  he  had  the  audacity  to  assume  the  title  of  pres- 
byter, and  to  exercise  the  sacred  functions.  But  having  been 
detected  in  his  sacrilegious  career,  he  made  his  escape  thence 
and  sought  refuge  in  Nicomedia,  where  he  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Eusebius ;  who  from  his  hatred  to  Athanasius,  not 
only  received  him  as  a  presbyter,  but  even  promised  to  confer 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  the  prelacy,  if  he  would  frame  an  ac- 
cusation against  Athanasius,  listening  as  a  pretext  for  this  to 
whatever  stories  Ischyras  had  invented.  For  he  spread  a  re- 
port that  he  had  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  assault  made  on 
him  by  Macarius,  who  (he  affirmed)  rushing  furiously  toward 
the  altar,  had  overturned  the  table,  and  broken  the  mystical 
cup :  he  added  also  that  he  had  burnt  the  sacred  books.  As 
a  reward  for  this  accusation,  the  Eusebian  faction,  as  I  have 
said,  promised  him  a  bishopric ;  foreseeing  that  if  the  charges 
against  Macarius  could  be  sustained,  the  onus  would  equally 
fall  on  Athanasius,  under  whose  orders  he  would  seem  to  have 
acted.  But  before  they  brought  this  forward,  they  devised 
another  calumny  full  of  the  bitterest  malignity,  to  which  I 

*  vapoiKiai  {irapa  and  oIkoq),  Lat.  parochia,  or  parcecia;  and  French, 
paroisse;  whence  "  parish.**  Upon  the  antiquity  of  the  parochial  system, 
see  Selden*s  History  of  Tithes,  ch.  vi.  sect. '3.  In  early  ages  the  terms 
"parish'*  and  "diocese**  are  frequently  confounded,  and,  indeed,  most 
probably  meant  originally  the  same  thing. 

*  Concerning  the  discipline  exercised  upon  the  clergy  in  the  way  of  de- 
position from  their  sacred  ofl&ce,  see  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  b.  xyiiL 
chap.  ii.  sect.  3 — 5.    For  the  subsequent  history  of  Ischyras  himself,  see  ' 
below,  b.  ii.  chap.  xx. 
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shall  now  advert.  Having  by  some  means,  I  know  not  what, 
obtained  a  man's  hand ;  whether  they  themselves  had  mur- 
dered any  one,  and  cut  off  his  hand,  or  had  severed  it  from 
some  dead  body,  God  knows  both  the  mode,  and  the  authors 
of  the  deed:  but  be  that  as  it  may,  they  publicly  exposed  it, 
as  the  hand  of  Arsenius  a  Meletian  bishop,  though  they  kept 
the  alleged  owner  of  it  concealed.  This  hand,  they  asserted, 
had  been  made  use  of  by  Athanasius  in  the  performance  of 
certain  magic  arts ;  and  therefore  it  was  made  the  gravest 
ground  of  accusation  which  these  calumniators  had  concerted 
against  him :  but  as  it  generally  happens,  all  those  who  enter- 
tained any  pique  against  Athanasius,  came  forward  at  the  same 
time  with  a  variety  of  other  charges.  When  the  emperor  was 
informed  of  these  proceedings,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew  Dalma- 
tius  the  censor,  who  then  had  his  residence  at  Antioch  in 
Syria,  directing  him  to  order  the  accused  parties  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  after  due  investigation,  to  inflict  punishment 
on  such  as  might  be  convicted.  He  also  sent  thither  Eusebius 
and  Theognis,  that  the  case  might  be  tried  in  their  presence. 
When  Athanasius  knew  that  he  was  to  be  summoned  before 
the  censor,  he  sent  into  Egypt  to  make  a  strict  search  after 
Arsenius ;  for  he  ascertained  that  he  was  secreted  there,  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  apprehend  him,  because  he  often 
changed  his  place  of  concealment.  Meanwhile  the  ^mperor 
suppressed  the  trial  which  was  to  have  been  held  before  the 
censor,  on  the  following  account. 


CHAP.   XXVnr. — On  account   op   the  charges   against 

ATHANASIUS,   THE  EMPEROR   DIRECTS  A  SYNOD  OP   BISHOPS   TO 
BE  HELD  AT  TYRE. 

The  emperor  had  ordered  a  synod  of  bishops  to  be  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  church  which  he  had  erected  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  therefore  directed  that  before  they  met  there,  they 
should  on  their  way  first  assemble  at  Tyre,  to  examine  into 
the  charges  against  Athanasius;  in  order  that  all  cause  of 
contention  being  by  this  means  removed,  they  might  the  more 
peacefully  perform  the  solemnities^  of  religion  in  the  dedication 

.   '  'EmBarmia,    In  classical  authors  this  is  the  common  expression  de- 

F  2 
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of  the  church  of  God.  It  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Con- 
stantine's  reign,  that  sixty  bishops  were  thus  convened  at 
Tyxe  from  various  places  on  the  summons  of  Dionysius  the 
consul  Macarius  the  presbyter  was  conducted  from  Alexan- 
der in  chains,  under  a  military  escort.  But  Athanasius  was 
indeed  unwilling  to  go  thither,  not  so  much  from  a  dread  of 
the  charges  preferred  against  him,  because  he  was  conscious 
of  his  own  innocence ;  as  that  he  feared  lest  any  innovations 
should  be  made  on  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice :  he 
was  however  constrained  to  be  present  by  the  menacing  letters 
of  the  emperor,  in  which  he  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  come 
voluntarily,  he  should  be  brought  by  force. 


CHAP.  XXIX. — Of  arsenius,  and  his  hand  which  was  said 

TO  have  been  cut  off. 

The  special  providence  of  God  drove  Arsenius  also  to 
Tyre :  for,  disregarding  the  injunctions  he  had  received  from 
the  accusers  by  whom  he  had  been  bribed,  he  went  thither 
disguised,  to  see  what  would  be  done.  It  by  some  means 
happened  that  the  servants  of  Archelaus,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  heard  some  persons  at  an  inn  affirm,  that  Arsenius, 
who  was  reported  to  have  been  murdered,  was  at  that  very 
time  concealed  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  citizens.  Having 
marked  the  individuals  by  whom  this  statement  was  made, 
they  communicated  the  circumstance  to  their  master,  who, 
causing  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the  man  immediately, 
discovered  and  properly  secured  him ;  after  which  he  gave 
notice  to  Athanasius  that  he  need  not  be  under  any  alarm, 
inasmuch  as  Arsenius  was  alive  and  there  present.  Arsenius, 
on  being  apprehended,  at  first  denied  that  he  was  the  person 
supposed ;  but  Paul  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  had  formerly  known 
him,  soon  established  his  identity.  Divine  providence  having 
thus  disposed  matters,  Athanasius  was  shortly  after  sum- 
moned by  the  synod :  and  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself, 
his  traducers  exhibited  the  hand,  and  pressed  their  charge. 
Managing  the  affair  with  great  prudence,  he  simply  inquired 

noting  the  sacrifices  made  on  embarkation  upon  a  Toyage.    It  is  here 
used  metaphorically. 
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of  those  present,  as  well  as  his  accusers,  whether  any  of  them 
knew  Arsenius  ?  and  several  having  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  caused  Arsenius  to  be  introduced,  having  his  hands 
covered  by  his  cloak.  Then  he  again  asked  them,  is  this  the 
person  who  has  lost  a  hand?  All  were  astonished  at  the 
strangeness  of  this  procedure,  except  those  who  knew  whence 
the  hand  had  been  cut  off;  for  the  rest  thought  that  Arsenius 
was  really  deficient  of  a  hand,  and  expected  that  the  accused 
would  make  his  defence  in  some  other  way.  But  Athanasius 
turning  back  the  cloak  of  Arsenius  on  one  side  shows  one  of 
the  man's  hands :  again,  while  some  were  supposing  that  the 
other  hand  was  wanting,  after  permitting  them  to  remain  a 
short  time  in  doubt,  he  turned  back  the  cloak  on  the  other 
side  and  exposed  the  other  hand.  Then  addressing  himself 
to  those  present  he  said,  "  Arsenius,  as  you  see,  is  found  to 
have  two  hands :  let  my  accusers  show  the  place  whence  the 
third  was  cut  off.** 


CHAP.  XXX. — The  accusers  betake  themselves  to  flight, 

WHEN   athanasius   IS   FOUND  INNOCENT  OF  WHAT  WAS    FIRST 
LAID   TO   HIS   CHARGE. 

Matters  having  been  brought  to  this  issue  with  regard  to 
Arsenius,  the  contrivers  of  this  imposture  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  perplexity ;  and  Achab,  who  was  also  called  John, 
one  of  the  principal  accusers,  having  slipped  out  of  court,  ef- 
fected  his  escape  in  the  tumult.  Thus  Athanasius  cleared  him- 
self from  this  charge,  without  having  recourse  to  any  pleading ; 
for  he  was  confident  that  the  sight  only  of  Arsenius  alive 
would  confound  his  calumniators. 


CHAP.  XXXI. — ^WhEN  THE  BISHOPS  WILL  NOT  ADMIT  HIS  DE- 
FENCE ON  THE  SECOND  CHARGE,  ATHANASIUS  FLEES  TO  THE 
EMPEROR. 

But  in  refuting  the  false  allegations  against  Macarius,  he 
took  legal  exception  to  Eusebius  and  his  party,  as  his  ene- 
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inies;  protesting  agaipst  the  inequitableness  of  any  man's 
being  tried  by  his  adversaries.  He  next  insisted  on  its  being 
proved,  that  his  accuser'  Ischyras  had  really  obtained  the 
dignity  of  presbyter ;  for  so  he  had  been  designated  in  the 
indictment.  But  when  the  judges  would  not  allow  any  of 
these  objections,  and  the  case  of  Macarius  was  entered  into, 
on  the  informers  being  found  deficient  of  proofs,  the  hearing 
of  the  matter  was  postponed,  until  some  person  should  have 
gone  into  Mareotis,  in  order  that  they  might  on  the  spot  ex- 
amine into  all  doubtful  points.  Athanasius,  seeing  that  those 
very  individuals  were  to  be  sent  to  whom  he  had  taken  excep- 
tion, (for  the  investigation  was  committed  to  Theognis,  Maris, 
Theodorus,  Macedonius,  Valens,  and  Ursacius,)  exclaimed 
that  their  procedure  was  both  treacherous  and  fraudulent; 
for  that  it  was  unjust  that  the  presbyter  Macarius  should  be 
detained  in  bonds,  while  the  accuser,  together  with  the  judges 
who  were  his  adversaries,  were  permitted  to  go,  in  order  that 
evidence  of  the  facts  might  be  obtained  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  only.  Having  made  this  protest  before  the  whole 
synod,  and  Dionysius  the  governor  of  the  province,  but  find- 
ing his  appeal  wholly  disregarded,  he  privately  withdrew. 
Those  therefore  wh'o  were  sent  to  Mareotis,  having  registered 
such  circumstances  only  as  might  serve  to  countenance  the 
charges  of  the  accuser,  returned  to  Tyre. 


CHAP.  XXXII. — On  the  departure  op  athanasius,  those 
WHO  composed  the  synod  vote  his  deposition. 

Athanasius,  on  his  departure,  hastened  immediately  to  the 
emperor.  But  the  synod  meanwhile  condemned  him  in  his 
absence,  in  the  first  place  for  deserting  his  cause ;  and  when 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  had  been  instituted  at  Mare- 
otis was  presented,  they  passed  sentence  of  deposition  against 
him ;  loading  him  with  opprobrions  epithets  in  their  record  of 
this  act,  but  being  wholly  silent  respecting  the  disgraceful  de- 
feat of  his  calumniators  in  the  fictitious  case  of  Arsenius. 
And  having  received  into  communion  him  who  was  reported 
to  have  been  murdered,  he  who  had  formerly  been  a  bishop 
of  the  Meletian  heresy,  was  allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  depo- 
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sition  of  Athanasius  as  bishop  of  the  city  of  .Hypseb's.  Thus, 
by  an  extraordinary  course  of  circumstances,  the  alleged  vic- 
tim of  assassination  by  Athanasius  was  found  alive  to  assist 
in  degrading  him. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. — The  synod  proceed  prom  tyre  to  Jerusa- 
lem, AND  HAVING  KEPT  THE  FEAST  OF  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
**  NEW  JERUSALEM,''  RECEIVE  ARIUS  AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS  AGAIN 
INTO   COMMUNION. 

Letters  in  the  mean  time  were  brought  from  the  emperor 
directing  those  who  composed  the  synod  to  hasten  to  the  New 
Jerusalem :  ^  having  therefore  immediately  left  Tyre,  they  set 
forward  with  all  despatch  thither,  where,  after  completing  the 
ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  place,  they  re-admitted 
Arius  and  his  adherents  into  communion,  in  obedience,  as  they 
said,  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  who  had  signified  in  his 
communication  to  them,  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  respecting 
*Uhe  faith  of  Arius  and  EuzoTus.  They  moreover  wrote  to  the 
Church  at  Alexandria,  stating  that  all  envy  being  now  ban-- 
ished,  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were  established  in  peace : 
and  that  since  Arius  had  by  his  recantation  acknowledged 
the  truth,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  henceforward  be  re- 
ceived by  them  as  a  member  of  the  Church.  No  other  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  deposition  of  Athanasius,  than  what  was 
obscurely  couched  in  their  assurance  that  all  envy  was  now 
banished.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  information  of  what 
had  been  done  to  the  emperor,  in  terms  nearly  to  the  same 
effect.  But  whilst  the  bishops  were  engaged  in  these  trans- 
actions, other  letters  came  most  unexpectedly  from  the  em- 
peror, intimating  that  Athanasius  had  fied  to  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  on  his  account  to 
come  to  Constantinople.  This  imanticipated  communication 
from  the  emperor  was  as  follows : — 

'  See  above,  chap.  xviL 
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CHAP.  XltXIV. — The  emperor  summons  the  synod  to  him- 
self BY  LETTER,  IN  ORDER  THAT  THE  CHARGES  AGAINST 
ATHANASIUS   MIGHT   BE  MINUTELY  INVESTIGATED  BEFORE    HIM. 

"  YiCTOK  Constantine  Maximus  Augustus,  to  the  bishops 
convened  at  Tyre. 

"  I  am  indeed  ignorant  of  the  decisions  which  have  been 
made  by  your  Council  with  so  much  turbulence  and  commotion : 
but  the  truth  seems  to  have  been  perverted  by  some  tumultuous 
and  disorderly  proceedings  ;  while,  in  your  mutual  love  of  con- 
tention, which  you  seem  desirous  of  perpetuating,  you  disre- 
gard the  consideration  of  those  things  which  are  acceptable  to 
God.  It  will  however,  I  trust,  be  the  work  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  utterly  dissipate  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  this  spirit 
of  jealous  rivalry,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  clearly 
detected ;  and  to  make  it  apparent  to  us,  how  much  regard  ye 
who  have  been  convened  have  had  to  truth,  and  whether 
your  decisions  on  the  subjects  which  have  been  submitted  to 
your  judgment  have  been  made  apart  from  partiality  or  pre- 
judice. Wherefore  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  all 
without  delay  attend  upon  my  Piety,^  that  you  may  yourselves 
give  a  strict  account  of  your  trsmsactions.  The  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  write  thus,  and  to  summon  you 
before  me,  you  will  learn  from  what  follows.  As  I  was  mak- 
ing my  entry  on  horseback  into  the  city  which  bears  our 
name,  in  this  our  jnost  flourishing  country,  suddenly  the  Bishop 
Athanasius,  with  certain  ecclesiastics  whom  he  had  around  him, 
presented  himself  so  unexpectedly  in  our  path,  as  to  produce 
a  degree  of  consternation.  For  the  Omniscient  Being  is  my 
witness,  that  at  first  sight  I  did  not  recognise  him,  until  some 
of  my  attendants,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  informed  me  very 
properly  both  who  he  was,  and  what  injustice  he  had  suffered. 
At  that  time  indeed  I  neither  conversed  nor  held  any  com- 
munication with  him  :  but  when  he  entreated  an  audience, 
and  I  had  not  only  refused  it,  but  even  ordered  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  my  presence,  he  said  with  greater  boldness, 
that  he  petitioned  for  nothing  more  than  that  you  might  be 

*  TTpbg  TTjv  kurjv  evffipeiav.  The  term  denotes  merely  a  title  of  cour- 
tesy, like  "  his  Grace,"  "  his  Majesty,"  in  English. 
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summoned  hither,  in  order  that  in  our  presence,  he,  driven 
by  necessity  to  such  a  course,  might  have  a  fair  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  deprecating  his  wrongs.  This  request- seemed 
80  reasonable,  and  so  consistent  with  the  equity  of  my  govern- 
ment, that  I  willingly  gave  instructions  for  writing  these  things 
to  you.  My  command  therefore  is,  that  all,  as  many  as  com- 
posed the  synod  convened  at  Tyre,  should  forthwith  hasten  to 
the  Court  of  our  Piety,  in  order  that  from  the  facts  themselves 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  your  decision  may  be  made  appa- 
rent in  my  presence,  whom  you  cannot  but  own  to  be  a  true 
servant  of  God.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  my  re- 
ligious service  towards  the  Deity  that  peace  is  everywhere 
reigning ;  and  that  the  name  of  God  is  devoutly  had  in  re- 
verence even  among  the  barbarians  themselves,  who  until 
now  were  ignorant  of  the  gospel.  Now  it  is  evident  that  he 
who  knows  not  the  truth  cannot  possibly  acknowledge  God : 
yet,  as  I  before  said,  even  the  barbarians  on  my  account,  who 
am  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  have  acknowledged  and  learned 
to  worship  him,  by  whose  provident  care  they  perceive  that  I 
am  everywhere  protected.  So  that  from  dread  of  us  chiefly, 
they  have  been  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  whom  they  now  worship.  Nevertheless,  we  who  pretend 
to  have  a  religious  veneration  for  (I  will  not  say  who  guard) 
the  holy  mysteries  of  his  Church,  we,  I  say,  do  little  else 
than  what  tends  to  discord  and  animosity,  and  to  speak 
plainly,  to  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.  Come  therefore 
all  of  you  to  us  as  speedily  as  possible :  and  be  assured  that 
I  shall  endeavour  with  all  my  power  to  cause  that  what  is 
contained  in  the  Divine  Law  may  be  preserved  inviolate,  on 
which  neither  stigma  nor  reproach  shall  be  able  to  be  affixed. 
This  however  can  only  be  effected  by  dispersing,  crushing  to 
pieces,  and  utterly  destroying  its  enemies,  who  under  covert 
of  the  sacred  profession  introduce  numerous  and  diversified 
blasphemies." 
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CHAP.  XXXV. — The  synod  not  having  come  to  the  em- 
peror, THE  PARTISANS  OF  EUSEBIUS  ACCUSE  ATHANASIUS  OF 
HAVING  THREATENED  TO  WITHHOLD  THE  CORN  WHICH  IS 
SUPPLIED  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE  FROM  ALEXANDRIA  :  ON  WHICH 
ACCOUNT  THE  EMPEROR,  BEING  EXASPERATED,  SENDS  ATHA- 
NASIUS AWAY  INTO  EXILE,  ORDERING  HIM  TO  REMAIN  IN  THE 
GALLIAS.^ 

This  letter  created  so  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  constituted  the  synod,  that  most  of  them,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  emperor,  returned  to  their  respective  cities.  But  Eu- 
sebius,  Theognis,  Maris,  Patrophilus,  Ursacius,  and  Valens, 
having  gone  to  Constantinople,  would  not  permit  any 
further  inquiry  to  be  instituted  concerning  the  broken  cup, 
the  overturned  communion  table,  and  the  murder  of  Arsenius  ; 
but  they  had  recourse  to  another  calumny,  informing  the  em- 
peror that  Athanasius  had  threatened  to  prohibit  the  sending 
of  the  corn  which  was  usually  conveyed  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople.  They  affirmed  also  that  these  menaces  were 
uttered  by  Athanasius  in  the  hearing  of  the  bishops  Adaman- 
tins,  Anubion,  Arbathion,  and  Peter :  for  slander  is  most  pre- 
valent when  the  assertor  of  it  appears  to  be  a  person  worthy 
of  credit.  The  emperor  being  deceived  and  excited  to  indig- 
nation against  Athanasius  by  this  charge,  at  once  condemned 
him  to  exile,  ordering  him  to  reside  in  the  Gallias.^  Some 
affirm  that  the  emperor  came  to  this  decision  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  unity  in  the  Church,  since  Athanasius  was 
inexorable  in  his  refusal  to  hold  any  communion  with  AHus 
and  his  adherents.  He  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  at 
Treves,  a  city  of  Gaul.^ 

*  Comp.  Theodoret,  b.  i.  ch.  xxxi. 

'  The  ancient  Gallia  included  considerably  more  than  what  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  France.  Besides  France  itself,  it  contained  all 
that  which  is  now  included  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  Lombardy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia:  it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Belgica,  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  and  Transalpina. 

'  See  Theodoret,  b.  i.  ch.  zxzL 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. — Of  marcellus  bishop  of  ancyra,  and 

ASTERIUS   THE    SOPHIST. 

The  bishops  assembled  at  Constantinople  deposed  also  Mar- 
cellus bishop  of  Ancyra,  a  city  of  Galatia  Minor,  on  this  ac- 
count. A  certain  rhetorician  of  Cappadocia  named  Asterius 
having  abandoned  his  art,  and  professed  himself  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  undertook  the  composition  of  some  treatises, 
which  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  maintained  the  dogmas  of 
Arius  :  asserting  that  Christ  is  the  power  of  God,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  locust  and  the  palmer-worm  are  said  by  Moses 
to  be  the  power  of  God,  with  other  similar  blasphemies.  This 
man  was  in  constant  association  with  the  bishops,  and  especially 
with  those  of  their  number  who  did  not  discountenance  the 
Arian  doctrine  :  he  also  frequently  attended  their  synods,  in 
the  hope  of  insinuating  himself  into  the  bishopric  of  some 
city  :  but  he  failed  even  to  obtain  ordination,  in  consequence 
of  having  sacrificed  during  the  persecution.*  Going  there- 
fore throughout  the  cities  of  Syria,  he  read  in  public  the  books 
which  he  had  composed.  Marcellus  being  informed  of  this, 
and  wishing  to  counteract  his  influence,  in  his  over-anxiety  to 
confute  him,  fell  into  the  opposite  error  ;  for  he  dared  to  say, 
as  Paul  of  Samosata  had  done,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 
When  the  bishops  then  convened  at  Jerusalem  had  intelligence 
of  these  things,  they  took  no  notice  of  Asterius,  because  he 
was  not  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  ;  but  they  insisted  that  Marcellus,  as  a 
priest,  should  give  an  account  of  the  book  which  he  had  writ- 
ten. Finding  that  he  entertained  Paul  of  Samosata's  senti- 
ments, they  required  him  to  retract  his  opinion ;  and  he  being 
ashamed  of  the  position  into  which  he  had  brought  himself^ 
promised  to  burn  his  book.  But  the  convention  of  bishops 
being  hastily,  dissolved  by  the  emperor's  summoning  them  to 
Constantinople,  the  Eusebians,  on  their  arrival  at  that  city, 

*  As  to  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  who  **  lapsed," 
that  is  to  say,  who  sacrificed  to  idols,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
Church,  see  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  b.  xvi.  ch.  iv.,  and  compare  the 
canons  of  the  Council  "of  Ancyra,  (a.  d.  315,)  Nos.  1 — 9.  A  great  distinc- 
tion-was always  made  by  the  Church  between  those  who  sacrificed  by. 
actual  compulsion  and  ihose  who  did  so  through  mere  fear.  See  St  Cy- 
prian, Ep.  55,  (al.  52,)  ad  Antonian,  p.  106. 
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again  took  the  case  of  Marcellus  into  consideration  ;  and  on 
his  refusal  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  burning  his  impious  book, 
the  assembled  bishops  deposed  him,  and  sent  Basil  into  Ancjrra 
in  his  stead.  Moreover  Eusebius  wrote  a  refutation  of  this 
work  in  three  books,  in  which  he  fully  exposed  its  erroneous 
doctrine.  Marcellus  however  was  afterwards  reinstated  in  his 
bishopric  by  the  synod  at  Sardis,  on  his  assurance  that  his  book 
had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  therefore  he  was  supposed 
to  favour  Paul  of  Samosata's  views.  But  of  this  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. — After   the   banishment  op  athanasius, 

ARIUS,  HAVING  BEEN  SENT  FOR  FROM  ALEXANDRIA  BY  THE 
EMPEROR,  EXCITES  COMMOTIONS  AGAINST  ALEXANDER  BISHOP 
OP   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place,  the  thirtieth  year 
of  Constantine's  reign  was  completed.  But  Arius  and  his 
adherents  having  returned  to  Alexandria,  again  caused  a 
general  disturbance ;  for  the  people  were  exceedingly  indig- 
nant, both  at  the  restoration  of  this  incorrigible  heretic  with 
his  partisans,  and  also  at  the  exile  of  their  bishop  Athanasius. 
When  the  emperor  was  apprized  of  the  perverse  disposition 
and  conduct  of  Arius,  he  once  more  ordered  him  to  repair  to 
Constantinople,  to  give  an  account  of  the  commotions  he  had 
afresh  endeavoured  to  excite.  The  Church  at  Constantinople 
was  then  presided  over  by  Alexander,  who  had  some  time  be- 
fore succeeded  Metrophanes.  That  this  prelate  was  a  man  of 
devoted  piety  was  distinctly  manifested  by  the  conflict  upon 
which  he  entered  with  Arius ;  upon  whose  arrival  the  whole 
city  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  renewal  of  factious  di- 
visions :  some  insisting  that  the  Nicene  creed  should  be  by  no 
means  infringed  on,  while  others  contended  that  the  opinion  of 
Arius  was  consonant  to  reason.  In  this  distracted  state  of 
affairs,  Alexander  felt  most  painfully  the  difficulties  of  his 
position :  more  especially  since  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  had 
violently  threatened  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  immedi- 
ately deposed,  unless  he  admitted  Arius  and  his  followers  to 
communion.  Alexander  however  was  far  less  troubled  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  degradation,  than  fearful  of  the  subversion 
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of  the  principles  of  the  faith,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
effect :  and  regarding  himself  as  the  constituted  guardian  of 
the  doctrines  recognised  and  the  decisions  made  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Nice,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  their 
being  violated  or  depraved.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
he  bade  farewell  to  all  logical  resources,  and  made  God  his 
refuge,  devoting  himself  to  continued  fasting  and  prayer. 
Communicating  his  purpose  to  no  one,  he  shut  himself  up 
alone  in  the  church  called  Irene :  there  going  up  to  the  altar, 
and  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  beneath  the  holy  com- 
munion table,  he  poured  forth  his  fervent  intercessions  min- 
gled with  tears  ;  and  this  he  ceased  not  to  do  for  several  suc- 
cessive nights  and  days.  What  he  thus  earnestly  asked  from 
God,  he  received :  for  his  petition  was,  that  if  the  opinion  of 
Arius  were  correct,  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  day 
appointed  for  its  discussion  ;  but  that  if  he  himself  held  the 
true  faith,  Arius,  as  the  author  of  all  these  evils,  might  suffer 
the  punishment  due  to  his  impiety. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII.—The  death  of  arius. 

Such  was  the  supplication  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile  the 
emperor,  being  desirous  of  personally  examining  Arius,  sent 
for  him  to  the  palace,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  assent 
to  the  determinations  of  the  Nicene  synod.  He  without 
hesitation  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  subscribed  the  declar- 
ation of  the  faith  in  the  emperor's  presence,  acting  with  dupli- 
city all  the  while.  The  emperor,  surprised  at  his  ready  compli- 
ance, obliged  him  to  confirm  his  signature  by  an  oath.  This 
also  he  did  with  equal  promptitude  and  dissimulation :  for  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  on  paper,  and  placed 
it  under  his  arm,  so  that  he  then  swore  truly  to  his  really 
holding  the  sentiments  he  had  written.  It  must  however  be 
owned  that  this  statement  of  his  having  so  acted  is  grounded 
on  hefursay  alone ;  but  that  he  added  an  oath  to  his  subscrip- 
tion, I  have  myself  ascertained,  from  an  examination  of  the 
emperor's  own  letters.  The  emperor  being  thus  convinced, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  received  into  communion  by  Alex- 
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ander  bishop  of  Constantinople.  It  was  then  Saturday,^  and 
Anus  was  expecting  to  assemble  with  the  church  on  the  day 
following :  but  Divine  retribution  overtook  his  daring  crimin- 
alities. For  going  out  of  the  imperial  palace,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  Eusebian  partisans  like  guards,  he  paraded  proudly 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  attracting  the  notice  of  all  the 
people.  On  approaching  the  place  called  Constantine's  Forum, 
where  the  column  of  porphyry  is  erected,  a  terror  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of*  his  wickedness  seized  him,  accom- 
panied by  violent  relaxation  of  the  bowels :  he  therefore  in- 
quired whether  there  was  a  convenient  place  near,  and  being 
directed  to  the  back  of  Constantine's  Forum,  he  hastened 
thither.  Soon  after  a  faintness  came  over  him,  and  together 
with  the  evacuations  his  bowels  protruded,  followed  by  a 
copious  haemorrhage,  and  the  descent  of  the  smaller  intes- 
tines :  moreover  portions  of  his  spleen  and  liver  were  brought 
off  in  the  effusion  of  blood,  so  that  he  almost  immediately 
died.  The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  still  exists  at  Constanti- 
nople, behind  the  shambles  in  the  piazza,  in  the  situation  al- 
ready described :  and  by  persons  going  by  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  place,  there  is  a  perpetual  remembrance  preserved  of 
this  extraordinary  kind  of  death.  So  disastrous  an  occurrence 
filled  with  dread  and  alarm  the  party  of  Eusebius  bishop  of 
Nicomedia ;  and  the  report  of  it  quickly  spread  itself  over  the 
city  and  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  verity  of  the 
Nicene  faith  being  thus  miraculously  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  God  himself,  the  emperor  adhered  still  more  zealously 
to  Christianity.  He  was  also  glad  at  what  had  happened,  not 
only  because  of  its  effect  on  the  Church,  but  on  account  of  the 
influence  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
his  three  sons,  whom  he  had  already  proclaimed  Caesars ;  ^  one 
of  each  of  them  having  been  created  at  every  successive  De- 
cennalia  of  his  reign.  To  the  eldest,  whom  he  called  Con- 
stantine,  after  his  own  hame,  he  assigned  the  government  of 

*  2a/3/3arov  17/ilpa.  On  the  observance  of  Saturday,  the  old  Jewish 
sabbath  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  a  weekly  festival  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  as  a  fast  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  Church,  consult 
Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  b.  xx.  ch.  iii.  See  also  No.  66  of  the  Apos* 
toUcal  Canons. 

'  See  above,  note  on  ch.  ii.,  and  Gibbon's  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii. 
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the  Western  parts  of  the  empire,  on  the  completion  of  his  first 
decade.  His  second  son,  Constantius,  who  bore  hi&  grand- 
father's name,  wad  constituted  Caesar  in  the  Eastern  division, 
when  the  second  decade  had  been  completed.  And  Constans, 
the  youngest,  was  invested  with  a  similar  dignity,  when  his 
father  had  reached  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  empire. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. — The  emperor,  having  fallen  into 

DISEASE,   DIES. 

In  the  following  year,  the  emperor  Constantine,  having  just 
entered  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  malady ;  he  therefore  left  Constantinople,  and  made 
a  voyage  to  Helenopolis,  that  he  might  try  the  effect  of  the 
medicinal  hot  springs  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city.  Perceiving  however  that  his  illness  increased,  he  de- 
ferred the  use  of  the  baths ;  and  removing  from  Helenopolis 
to  Nicomedia,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  suburbs,  and 
there  received  Christian  baptism.  ^  After  this  he  became  cheerful 
and  resigned ;  and  making  his  will,  appointed  his  three  sons 
heirs  to  the  empire,  allotting  to  each  one  of  them  his  portion,  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  arrangements.  He  also  granted 
many  privileges  to  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ; 
S3  and  intrusting  the  custody  of  his  will  to  that  presbyter  by 
whose  means  Arius  had  been  recalled,  and  of  whom  mention 
has  been  already  made,  he  charged  him  to  deliver  it  into  no  one's 
hand,  except  that  of  his  son  Constantius,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  sovereignty  of  the  East.  He  survived  but  a  few  days 
after  the  execution  of  this  document,  and  died  in  the  absence 
of  all  his  sons.  A  courier  was  therefore  immediately  de- 
spatohed  into  the  East,  to  inform  Constantius  of  his  father's 
decease. 

*  Upon  the  common  practice  of  deferring  baptism  to  a  death-bed, 
called  clinical  baptism,  together  with  the  reasons  for  its  frequent  adop- 
tion, and  the  disabilities  which  it  involved  in  case  of  subsequent  recovery, 
see  Bingham's  Eccl.  Antiq.  iv.  3,  and  xi.  11.  Compare  also  the  case  of 
Theodosius  mentioned  below,  b.  v.  eh.  vi. 
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CHAP.  XL. — ^The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  emperor 

CONSTANTINE. 

The  body  of  the  emperor  was  placed  in  a  coffin  of  gold, 
and  then  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  laid  out  on 
an  elevated  bed  of  state  in  the  palace,  surrounded  by  a  guard, 
and  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  when  he  was  alive,  until 
the  arrival  of  one  of  his  sons.  When  Constantius  was  come 
out  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  it  was  honoured  with  an 
imperial  sepulture,  and  deposited  in  the  church  called  that  of 
■The  Apostles:  for  therein  he  had  caused  magnificent  tombs  to 
be  constructed  for  the  emperors  and  prelates,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  a  degree  of  veneration  but  little  inferior  to  that 
which  was  paid  to  the  relics  of  the  apostles.  The  emperor 
Constantine  lived  sixty-five  years,  and  reigned  thirty-one. 
He  died  in  the  consulate  of  Fefician  and  Titian,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  May,  in  the  second  year  of  the  278th  Olympiad. 
This  book  therefore  embraces  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  I. — The  preface,  in  which  the  reason  is  assigned 

FOR  THE  author's  REVISION  OF  HIS  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS. 

RuFiNUS,^  who  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Latin, 
has  committed  many  chronological  errors.  For  he  supposes 
that  what  was  done  against  Athanasius  occurred  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Constantine :  he  was  also  ignorant  of 
his  exile  to  the  Gallias,  and  of  various  other  circumstances. 
We  originally  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  our  History 
from  the  testimony  of  this  author;  but  from  Ae  third  to 
the  seventh,  some  facts  have  been  collected  from  Rufinus, 

^  See  note  on  b.  i.  ch.  xii.,  sub  fin.,  and  Life  of  Socrates  prefixed  to 
this  volume. 
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others  from  different  authors,  and  the  rest  frpm  the  narration 
of  individuals  still  surviving.  When  however  we  had  pe- 
rused the  writings  of  Athanasius,  wherein  he  depicts  his  own 
sufferings  and  exile  through  the  calumnies  of  the  Eusebian 
faction,  we  judged  that  more  credit  was  due  to  him  who  had 
suffered,  and  to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  things  they 
describe,  than  to  such  as  have  been  dependent  on  conjecture, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  err.  Moreover,  having  obtained 
several  letters  of  persons  eminent  at  that  period,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  their  assistance  also  in  tracing  out  the 
truth.  On  this  account  it  became  necessary  to  i:evise  the  first 
and  second  Book  of  this  History,  without  however  discarding 
the  testimony  of  Rufinus  where  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  in  our  former 
edition,  neither  the  sentence  of  deposition  which  was  passed 
upon  Arius,  nor  the  emperor's  letters,  were  inserted  ;  having 
restricted  myself  to  a  simple  narration  of  facts,  to  avoid  weary- 
ing the  reader  with  tedious  matters  of  detail.  But  in  the 
present  edition,  such  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made 
for  your  sake,  O  sacred  man  of  God,  Theodore,^  as  might 
serve  to  make  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  emperors'  pro- 
ceedings by  their  letters,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops  in  their  various  synods,  wherein  they  continually 
altered  the  confession  of  faith.  Having  adopted  this  course 
in  the  first  Book,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  the  same  in  the 
consecutive  portion  of  our  History  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter. 


CHAP.  II. — EUSEBIUS  BISHOP  OF  NICOMEDIA  AND  HIS  PARTY, 
BY  AGAIN  ENDEAVOURING  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  ARIAN  HERESY, 
CREATE   DISTURBANCES   IN  THE  CHURCHES. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  Eusebius 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  imagining  that 
a  favourable  opportunity  had  arisen,  used  their  utmost  efforts 
to  abolish  the  doctrine^  of  Consubstantialiti/,  and  to  introduce 
Arianism.  They  nevertheless  despaired  of  effecting  this,  if 
Athanasius  should  return  to  Alexandria :  in  order  therefore 

>  See  below,  Preface  to  b.  vi.,  and  the  concluding  words  of  b.  vii. 
'  'OfjLoovffiov  vioTiv.    See  below,  oh.  xyI. 
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to  accomplish  their  designs,  they  sought  the  assistance  of  that 
presbyter  by  whose  means  Arius  had  been  recalled  from  exile 
a  little  before.  Their  plan  of  operation  shall  now  be  de- 
scribed. The  presbyter  in  question  having  been  intrusted 
with  Constantine's  will  at  that  emperor's  death,  presented  it 
to  his  son  Constantius ;  who  finding  those  dispositions  in  it 
which  he  was  most  desirous  of,  for  the  empire  of  the  East 
was  by  his  father's  will  apportioned  to  him,  treated  the  pres- 
byter with  great  consideration,  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
ordered  that  free  access  should  be  given  him  both  to  the  palace 
and  to  himsQlf.  This  licence  soon  obtained  for  him  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  empress,  as  well  as  with  her  eunuchs. 
The  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  bed-chamber  at  that  time 
was  named  Eusebius,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  pres- 
byter, was  induced  to  embrace  the  Arian  doctrine ;  after  which 
the  rest  of  the  eunuchs  were  also  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the 
same  sentiments.  Through  the  combined  persuasives  of  these 
eunuchs  and  the  presbyter,  the  empress  became  favourable  to 
the  tenets  of  Arius ;  and  not  long  after  the  subject  was  in- 
troduced to  the  emperor  himself.  Thus  it  became  gradually 
diffused  throughout  the  court,  and  among  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  household  and  guards,  until  at  length  it  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  population  of  the  city.  The  chamberlains  in 
the  palace  discussed  this  doctrine  with  the  women ;  and  in  the 
family  of  every  citizen  there  was  a  war  of  dialectics.  More- 
over the  mischief  quickly  extended  to  other  provinces  and 
cities,  the  controversy,  like  a  spark,  insignificant  at  first,  ex- 
citing in  the  auditors  a  spirit  of  contention :  for  every  one  who 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  found  an  immediate  occasion 
for  disputing,  and  determined  to  take  part  in  the  strife  at  the 
moment  of  making  the  inquiry.  By  general  altercation  of 
this  kind  all  order  was  subverted :  the  agitation  however  was 
confined  to  the  cities  of  the  East,  those  of  Illyricum  and  the 
western  parts  of  the  empire  meanwhile  being  perfectly  tran- 
quil, because  thfey  would  not  annul  the  decisions  of  the  council 
of  Nice.  As  this  disorderly  state  of  things  continued  to  in- 
crease, Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  party  calculated  on 
profiting  by  the  popular  ferment,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  con- 
stitute some  one  who  held  their  o^vn  sentiments  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  But  the  return  of  Athanasius  at  that  time  de- 
feated their  purpose,  for  he  came  thither  fortified  by  a  letter 
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**from  one  of  the  Augusti,  which  the  younger  Constantino,  who 
bore  his  father's  name,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
from  Treves,  a  city  in  Gaul.  A  copy  of  this  epistle  is  here 
subjoined. 


CHAP.  III. — AtHANASIUS,   confiding   in    the   letter   of   CON- 
STANTINE  THE   YOUNGER,   RETURNS   TO   ALEXANDRIA. 

"  CoNSTANTiNE  Cassar  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Alexandrians. 

"It  cannot,  I  conceive,  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
your  devout  minds,  that  Athanasius,  the  expositor  of  the  ven- 
erated law,  was  sent  for  a  while  into  the  GaJlias,  lest  he  should 
sustain  some  irreparable  injury  from  the  perverseness  of  his 
blood-thirsty  adversaries,  whose  ferocity  continually  endan- 
gered his  sacred  life.  To  rescue  him  therefore  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  him,  he  was  sent  into  a  city 
under  my  jurisdiction,  where,  as  long  as  it  was  his  appointed 
residence,  he  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary :  although  his  distinguished  virtue,  sustained  by  Divine 
aid,  would  have  made  light  of  the  pressure  of  a  more  rigorous 
fortune.  And  since  our  sovereign,  my  father,  Constantino 
Augustus  of  blessed  memory,  was  prevented  by  death  from 
accomplishing  his  purpose  of  restoring  this  bishop  to  his  see, 
and  to  your  most  sanctified  piety,  it  devolves  on  me,  his  heir, 
to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect.  With  how  great  veneration 
he  has  been  regarded  by  us,  ye  will  learn  on  his  arrival  among 
you :  nor  need  any  one  be  surprised  at  the  honour  I  have  put 
upon  him,  since  I  have  been  alike  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  so  excellent  a  personage,  and  the  knowledge 
of  your  affectionate  solicitude  respecting  him.  May  Divine 
Providence  preserve  you,  beloved  brethren." 

Relying  on  this  letter,  Athanasius  came  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  most  joyfully  received  by  the  people.  Nevertheless,  as 
many  as  had  embraced  Arianism,  combining  together,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  against  him :  by  which  means  frequent 
seditions  were  excited,  affording  a  pretext  to  the  Eusebians 
for  accusing,  him  to  the  emperor  of  having  taken  possession 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  on  his  own  responsibility,  without 
the  permission  of  a  general  council  of  bishops.     So  far  indeed 
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did  they  succeed  in  pressing  their  charges,  that  the  emperor 
became  exasperated  against  him,  and  -  banished  him  from 
Alexandria.  How  his  enemies  managed  to  «fifect  this  I  shall 
hereafter  explain. 


CHAP.  IV.—On   the   DEATH   OF   EUSEBIUS    PAMPHILUS,  ACACIUS 
SUCCEEDS   TO   THE   BISHOPRIC   OF   CiESAREA. 

At  tjiis  time  Eusebius,  who  was  bishop  of  CaBsarea  in 
Palestine,  and  had  the  surname  of  Pamphilus,  having  died, 
his  4isciple  Acacius  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric.  This 
individual  published  several  books,  and  atnong  others  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  master. 


CHAP.  V. — The  death  of  constantine  the  younger. 

Not  long  after  this  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
Constantine  the  younger,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  having 
invaded  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  younger  brother  Constans,'  was  slain  in  a  con- 
flict with  his  brother's  soldiery.  This  took  place  under  the 
consulship  of  Acindynus  and  Proclus. 


CHAP.  "VI. — Alexander  bishop  of  Constantinople,  at  his 

death,    proposes    the   election   either    of    PAUL    OR    MACE- 
DONIUS    AS   HIS    successor. 

About  the  same  time,  another  disturbance  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  recorded,  was  raised  at  Constantinople  on  the 
following  account.  Alexander,  who  had  presided  over  the 
churches  in  that  city  for  twenty-three  years,  and  had  strenu- 
ously opposed  Anus,  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  ninety-  84 
eight,  without  having  ordained  any  one  to  succeed  him.  But 
he  had  enjoined  those  in  whose  hands  the  elective  power  was, 
to  choose  one  of  the  two  whom  he  named :  telling  them  that 
if  they  desired  one  who  was  competent  to  teach,  and  of  eminent 

*■  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xviii. 
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piety,  they  must  elect  Paul,  whom  he  had  himself  ordained 
presbyter,  a  man  young  indeed  in  years,  but  of  advanced  in- 
telligence and  prudence  ;  but  if  they  would  be  content  with 
one  possessed  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and  an  external  show 
only  of  sanctity,  they  might  appoint  the  aged  Macedonius, 
who  had  long  been  a  deacon  among  them.  Hence  there  arose 
a  great  contest  respecting  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  which 
troubled  the  Church  exceedingly ;  the  people  being  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  favoured  the  tenets  of  Arius, 
while  the  other  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  synod. 
Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  always  had 
the  advantage  during  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  Arians 
disagreeuig  among  themselves  and  perpetually  conflicting  in 
opinion.  But  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  became  doubtful,  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith 
insisting  on  the  ordination  of  Paul,  and  all  the  Arian  party 
espousing  the  cause  of  Macedonius.  Paul  however  was 
^  ordained  bishop  in  the  church  called  Irene,  which  is  situated 
near  the  great  church  of  Sophia ;  ^  which  election  was 
undoubtedly  sanctioned  by  the  suffrage  of  the  deceased  Alex- 
ander. 


CHAP.  VII. — The  emperor  constantius  ejects  paul  after 

HIS  ELECTION  TO  THE  PRELACY,  AND  SENDING  FOR  EUSEBIUS 
OF  NICOMEDIA,  INVESTS  HIM  WITH  THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

The  emperor  having  arrived  at  Constantinople  shortly  after, 
was  highly  incensed  at  the  consecration  of  Paul ;  and  having 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Arian  sentiments,  he 
divested  Paul  of  his  dignity,  translating  Eusebius  from  the  see 
of  Nicomedia  to  the  now  vacant  one  of  Constantinople.  This 
being  done,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Antioch. 


CHAP.  "VIII. — Eusebius   having   convened   another   synod 

AT   antioch    in    stria,   CAUSES   A   NEW    FORM   OF    FAITH    TO    BE 

promulgated. 

Eusebius  however  could  by  no  means  remain  quiet,  but,  as 
the  saying  is,  left  no  stone  unturned,  in  order  to  effect  the  pur- 

^  ^o^iag,  wisdom.    See  below,  note  on  ch.  zvL 
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pose  he  had  in  view.  He  therefore  causes  a  synod  ^  to  be  con- 
vened at  Antioch  in  Syria,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  a 
church  which  Constantine,  the  father  of  the  Augusti,  had  com- 
menced, and  which  had  been  completed  by  his  son  Constantius 
in  the  tenth  year  after  its  foundations  were  laid  :  but  his  real 
motive  was  the  subversion  of  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality. 
There  were  present  at  this  synod  ninety  bishops  from  various 
cities.  Nevertheless  Maximus  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
succeeded  Macarius,  declined  attending  there,  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  fraudulent  means  by  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  subscribe  the  deposition  of  Athanasius.  Neither  was 
Julius  bishop  of  Ancient  ^  Rome  there,  aor  did  he  indeed  send 
a  representative  ;  although  the  ecclesiastical  canon  expressly 
commands  that  the  Churches  shall  not  make  any  ordinances, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.*  lliis  synod 
assembled  at  Antioch,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Pro- 
binus,  which  was  the  fifth  year  after  the  death  of  Constantine, 
father  of  the  Augusti,  the  emperor  Constantius  being  present. 
Placitus,  otherwise  called  Flaccillus,  successor  to  Euphronius, 
at  that  time  presided  over  the  Church  at  Antioch.  The  con- 
federates of  Eusebius  were  chiefly  intent  on  calunmiating  Atha- 
nasius ;  accusing  him  in  the  first  place  of  having  acted  con- 
trary to  a  canon  which  they  then  constituted,  in  resuming  his 
episcopal  authority  without  the  licence  of  a  general  council  of 
bishops,  inasmuch  as  on  his  return  from  exile  he  had  on  his 
-own  responsibility  taken  possession  of  the  Church.  In  the 
next  place,  that  a  tumult  having  been  excited  on  his  entrance, 
many  were  killed  in  the  riot :  and  that  some  had  been  scourged 
by  him,  and  others  brought  before  the  tribunals.  Besides,  they 
failed  not  to  bring  forward  what  had  been  determined  against 
Athanasius  at  Tyre. 

'  For  the  reasons  why  the  decisions  of  this  synod  were  inyalid,  see  be- 
low, ch.  xvii. 

'  So  called  in  opposition  tor  the  city  of  Constantinople,  which  was 
called  New  Rome,  as  being  the  place  to  which  Constantine  endeavoured 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  supreme  government.  See  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Canon  xxviii. 

^  No  such  canon  as  that  referred  to  here  by  Socrates  is  known  to  be  in 
existence  as  a  written  document ;  and  consequently  our  author  must  be 
understood  to  refer  here  to  a  principle,  or  unwritten  law,  existing,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  existing,  prior  to  all  positive  enactment  on  the 
subject. 
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CHAP.  IX. — Ob  eusebius  emisenus. 

On  the  ground  of  such  charges  as  these,  they  proposed 
another  hishop  for  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  first  indeed 
Eusebius  sumamed  Emisenus.  Who  this  person  was,  George 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  informs 
us.  For  he  says,  in  the  book  which  he  has  composed  on  his 
life,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Edessa  in 
^  Mesopotamia,  and  that  from  a  child  he  had  studied  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  that  he  was  afterwards  instructed  in  Greek  liter- 
ature by  a  master  resident  at  Edessa ;  and  finally,  that  the 
sacred  books  were  expounded  to  him  by  Patrophilus  and  Eu- 
sebius, the  latter  of  whom  presided  over  the  Church  at 
CsBsarea,  and  the  former  over  that  at  Scythopolis.  Having 
afterwards  gone  to  Antioch,  about  the  time  that  Eustathius 
was  deposed  on  the  accusation  of  Cyrus  of  Beroea  for  holding 
the  tenets  of  Sabellius,  he  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  Euphronius,  that  prelate's  successor.  When  how- 
ever a  bishopric  was  offered  him,  be  retired  to  Alexandria  to 
avoid  the  intended  honour,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  On  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Flacitus  or  FlacciUus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Euphronius.  At  length  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  did 
not  go  thither  in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  that  city  to  Athanasius.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  Emisa, 
where  the  inhabitants  excited  a  sedition  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pointment, for  they  reproached  him  with  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  judicial  astrology ;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Laodicea,  and 
abode  with  George,  who  has  given  so  many  historical  details 
of  him.  George,  having  taken  him  to  Antioch,  procured 
his  being  again  brought  back  to  Emisa  by  Flaccillus  and  Nar- 
cissus ;  but  he  was  afterwards  charged  with  holding  the  Sa- 
bellian  heresy.  His  ordination  is  elaborately  described  by  the 
same  writer,  who  adds  at  the  close  that  the  emperor  took  him 
with  him  in  his  expedition  against  the  barbarians,  and  that 
miracles  were  wrought  by  his  hand.    - 
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CHAP.  X. — The   bishops   assembled   at   antioch,   on   the 

REFUSAL  OF  EUSEBIUS  EMISENUS  TO  ACCEPT  THE  BISHOPRIC 
OF  ALEXANDRIA,  ORDAIN  GREGORY,  AND  CHANGE  THE  EX- 
PRESSION  OF  THE  NICENE  CREED. 

When  Eusebius  durst  not  go  to  Alexandria,  to  the  see  of 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  synod  at  Antioch,  Gre- 
gory was  designated  bishop  of  that  Church.  This  being  done, 
they  alter  the  creed ;  not  as  condemning  anything  in  that 
which  was  set  forth  at  Nice,  but  in  fact  with  a  determination 
to  subvert  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  by  means  of  fre- 
quent councils,  and  the  publication  of  various  expositions  of 
the  faith,  so  as  gradually  to  establish  the  Arian  views.  The 
course  of  our  history  wfll  unfold  the  measures  to  which  they 
resorted  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose ;  but  the 
epistle  then  circulated  respecting  the  faith  was  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  neither  become  followers  of  Arius,  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  who  are  bishops  should  be 
guided  by  a  presbyter ;  nor  have  we  embraced  any  other  faith 
than  that  which  was  set  forth  from  the  beginning.  But  being 
constituted  examiners  and  judges  of  his  sentiments,  we  admit 
their  soundness,  rather  than  adopt  them  from  him :  this  you 
will  readily  perceive  from  what  we  are  about  to  state.  We 
have  learned  frcMn  the  beginning  to  believe  in  one  God  of  the 
Universe,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  both  intelli- 
gent and  sensible :  and  in  one  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  sub- 
sisting before  all  ages,  and  co-existing  with  the  Father  who 
begat  him,  by  whom  also  all  things  visible  and  invisible  were 
made ;  who  in  the  last  days,  according  to  the  Father's  good 
pleasure,  descended,  and  assumed  flesh  from  the  holy  virgin, 
and  having  fully  accomplished  his  Father's  will,  suffered,  was 
raised,  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father ;  and  is  coming  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead, 
continuing  Eang  and  Grod  for  ever.  We  believe  also  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  if  it  is  necessary  to  add  this,  we  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the  life  everlasting." 

Having  thus  written  in  their  first  epistle,  they  sent  it  to 
the  bishops  of  every  city.  But  after  remaining  some  time  at 
Antioch,  they  published  another  letter  in  these  words,  as  if 
to  condemn  tiie  former. 
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ANOTHER  EXPOSITION   OP   THE   PAITH. 

"  In  conformity  with  evangelic  and  apostolic  tradition,  we 
believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator  and 
Framer  of  the  universe.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Son,  God  the  only-begotten,  by  whom  all  things  were  made : 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages,  God  of  God,  Whole  of 
Whole,  Only  of  Only,  Perfect  of  Perfect,  King  of  King,  Lord 
of  Lord ;  the  living  Word,  the  Wisdom,  the  Life,  the  True 
Light,  the  Way  of  Truth,  the  Resurrection,  the  Shepherd,  the 
Gate ;  immutable  and  inconvertible ;  the  unalterable  image 
of  thie  Divinity,  Substance,  Power,  Counsel,  and  Glory  of  the 
Father ;  bom  before  all  creation  ;  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  God  the  Word,  according  as  it  is  declared  in  the 
Gospel,  (John  i.  1,)  and  the  Word  was  God,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  and  in  whom  all  things  have  subsisted : 
who  in  the  last  days  came  down  from  above,  and  was  born  of 
the  virgin  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  was  made  man, 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  Apostle  of  our  Faith, 
and  the  Prince  of  Life,  as  he  says,  (John  vi.  38,)  *  I  came  down 
from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me.'  Who  suffered  on  our  behalf,  rose  again  for  us 
on  the  third  day,  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  is  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  will  come  again  with  glory 
and  power  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  believe  also 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  given  to  believers  for  their  conso- 
lation, sanctification,  and  perfection ;  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  commanded  his  disciples,  saying;  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,) 
'  Gro  and  teach  aU  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;'  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Father  who  is  truly  the  Father,  of  the  Son  who  is 
truly  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  truly  the  Holy 
Spirit,  these  epithets  not  being  simply  or  insignificantly  ap- 
plied, but  accurately  expressing  the  proper  person,^  glory,  and 
order  of  each  of  these  who  are  named :  so  that  there  are  three 
in  person,  but  one  in  concordance.  Holding  therefore  this 
faith  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  Christ,  we  anathematize 
all  heretical  and  false  doctrine.  And  if  any  one  shall  teach 
contrary  to  the  sound  and  right  faith  of  the  Scriptures,  af- 
firming that  there  is  or  was  a  period  or  an  age  before  the  Son 
*  *ldiav  vfrSoTamv.    See  above,  note  on  b.  i.  ch.  t. 
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of  God  existed,  let  him  be  accursed.  And  if  any  one  shall 
say  that  the  Son  is  a  creature  as  one  of  the  creatures,  or  that 
he  is  a  branch  *  as  one  of  the  branches,  and  shall  not  hold 
each  of  the  aforesaid  doctrines  as  the  Divine  Scriptures  have 
delivered  them  to  us ;  or  if  any  one  shall  teach  or  preach  any 
other  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  we  have  received,  let 
him  be  accursed.  For  we  truly  believe  and  follow  all  things 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  the  prophets 
and  apostles." 

Such  was  the  exposition  of  the  faith  published  by  those 
then  assembled  at  Antioch,  to  which  Gregory  subscribed  as 
bishop  of  Alexandria, 'although  he  had  not  yet  entered  that 
city.  The  synod  having  done  these  things,  and  framed  some 
other  canons,  was  dissolved.  At  the  same  time  also  it  hap- 
pened that  public  affairs  were  disturbed,  both  by  the  incursion 
of  the  nation  called  Franks  into  the  Roman  territories  in  Gaul, 
as  well  as  by  most  violent  earthquakes  in  the  East,  but  espe- 
cially at  Antioch,  which  continued  to  suffer  concussions  during 
a  whole  year. 


CHAP.  XL — On   the  arrival  op   Gregory  at  Alexandria, 

GUARDED   BY  A   MILITARY   FORCE,   ATHANASIUS    FLEES. 

After  these  things,  Syrian,  a  military  commander,  con- 
ducted Gregory  to  Alexandria  under  an  escort  of  5000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers;  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  of  Arian 
sentiments  combined  with  them.  But  it  will  be  proper  here 
to  relate  by  what  means  Athanasius  escaped  the  hands  of 
those  who  wished  to  apprehend  him,  after  his  expulsion  from 
the  church.  It  was  evening,  and  the  people  were  congregated 
there,  a  service^  being  expected,  when  the  commander  arrived, 
and  posted  his  forces  in  order  of  battle  on  every  side  of  the 
church.  Athanasius  having  observed  what  was  done,  con- 
sidered with  himself  how  he  might  prevent  the  people's  suf- 
fering in  any  degree  on  his  account :  he  accordingly  directed 
the  deacon  to  give  notice  of  prayer,  and  after  that  ordered 
the  recitation  of  a  psalm ;  and  when  the  melodious  chant  of 
the  psalm  arose,  all  went  out  through  one  of  the  church  doors. 

J  rlvviyjua,  literally  a  thing  begotten,  offspring. 

*  ^vvdUoaCf  literally  a  congregation  or  gathering,  from  (rvvdyut. 
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While  this  was  doing,  the  troops  remained  inactive  spectators, 
and  Athanasius  thus  escaped  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
were  chanting  the  psalm,  and  immediately  hastened  to  Rome. 
Gregory  was  then  installed  in  the  church :  but  the  people  of 
Alexandria  being  indignant  at  this  procedure,  set  the  church 
called  that  of  Dionysius  on  fire.  Eusebius  having  thus  far 
*^  obtained  his  object,  sent  a  deputation  to  Julius  bishop  of 
Rome,  begging  that  he  would  himself  take  cognizance  of  the 
charges  against  Athanasius,  and  order  a  judicial  investigation 
to  be  made  in  his  presence.' 


CHAP.  XII. — ^The  people  of  Constantinople  restore  paul 

TO  HIS   SEE  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  EUSEBIUS,  WHILE  THE  ARIANS 
ELECT   MACEDONIUS. 

But  Eusebius  was  prevented  from  knovjring  the  decision  of 
Julius  concerning  Athanasius,  for  he  died  a  short  time  after 
that  synod  was  held.  Whereupon  the  people  introduce  Paul 
again  into  the  Church  of  Constantinople :  the  Arians  however 
ordain  Macedonius  at  the  same  time,  in  the  church  dedicated 
to  Paul.  This  was  done  by  those  who  had  formerly  lent  their 
aid  to  Eusebius,  (that  disturber  of  the  public  peace,)  but  who 
then  had  assumed  all  his  authority :  viz.  Theognis  bishop  of 
Nice,  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  Theodore  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace, 
Ursacius  of  Singidunum  in  Upper  Mysia,  and  Valens  of  Mursa 
in  Upper  Pannonia.  Ursacius  and  Valens  indeed  afterward 
altered  their  opinions,  and  presented  a  written  recantation  of 
them  to  Bishop  Julius,^  so  that  on  subscribing  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiality  they  were  again  admitted  to  communion :  but 
at  that  time  they  warmly  supported  the  Arian  error,  and  were 
instigators  of  the  most  violent  commotions  in  the  Churches, 
one  of  which  was  connected  with  Macedonius  at  Constanti- 
nople. By  this  intestine  war  among  the  Christians,  that  city 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  turbulence,  and  the  most 
atrocious  outrages  were  perpetrated,  whereby  many  lives  were 
sacrificed. 

*  Upon  the  ancient  recognised  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  see,  their  ex- 
tent and  limit,  consult  Hammond's  Canons  of  the  Church,  notes  on  the 
Canons  of  Nicaea.  ^  See  note  on  preceding  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XIII. — Paul  is  again  ejected  from  the  church  by 

CONSTANTIUS,   IN    CONSEQUENCE   OF   THE    SLAUGHTER    OF    HER- 
MOGENES    HIS    GENERAL. 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  em- 
peror CoDStantius,  whose  residence  was  then  at  Antioch,  he 
ordered  his  general  Hermogenes,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Thrace,  to  pass  through  Constantinople  on  his  way,  and  expel 
Paul  from  the  Church.  He  accordingly  went  to  Constantino- 
ple, but  in  endeavouring  to  execute  his  commission,  threw  the 
whole  city  into  confusion ;  for  the  people,  in  their  eagerness 
to  defend  the  bishop,  were  reckless  of  all  subordination.  And 
when  Hermogenes  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  drive  out  Paul  by 
means  of  his  military  force,  the  people  became  exasperated  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases ;  and  making  a  desperate  attack  upon 
him,  they  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  after  dragging  him  by  the 
feet  through  the  city,  they  at  last  put  him  to  death.  This  took 
place  in  the  consulate  of  the  two  Augusti,  Constantius  being 
a  third,  and  Constans  a  second  time  consul :  at  which  time  the 
latter  having  subdued  the  Franks,  admitted  them  to  an  allied 
confederacy  with  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Constantius,  on 
being  informed  of  the  assassination  of  Hermogenes,  set  off  on 
horseback  from  Antioch,  and  arriving  at  Constantinople  he 
immediately  expelled  Paul,  and  then  punished  the  inhabitants 
by  withdrawing  from  them  more  than  40,000  measures  of  the 
daily  allowance  of  wheat  which  his  father  had  granted  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  them :  for  prior  to  this  catas- 
trophe, nearly  80,000  measures^  of  wheat  brought  from  Alex- 
andria had  been  bestowed  on  the  citizens.  He  hesitated  how- 
ever to  ratify  2  the  appointment  of  Macedonius  to  the  bishopric 
of  that  city,  being  irritated  against  him  not  only  because  he 
had  been  ordained  without  his  consent ;  but  also  on  account  of 
the  contests  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  Paul,  which 
had  eventually  caused  the  death  of  Hermogenes  his  general, 
and  that  of  many  other  persons.  But  having  given  him  per- 
mission to  assemble  the  people  in  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  consecrated,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

'  ^irripeaiov  .  .  .  '^fupriaiovt  rations  of  bread. 

'  Upon  the  control  which  the  emperor  occasionally  held  in  this  and 
succeeding  centuries  oyer  the  appointment  of  bishops,  see  Bingham,  b. 
iv.  ch.  xi.  sect.  19. 
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CHAP.  XIV. — The  arians  remove  Gregory  from  the  see 

OF   ALEXANDRIA,   AND   APPOINT   GEORGE   IN    HIS    PLACE. 

^  About  the  same  time  the  Arians  eject  Gregory  from  the  see 
of  AlexaDdria^  who  had  rendered  himself  extremely  unpopular 
by  setting  a  church^  on  fire,  and  not  manifesting  sufficient 
zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  their  party.  They  therefore 
inducted  Greorge  into  his  see,  who  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia, 
and  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  advocate  of 
■  their  tenets. 


CHAP.  XV. — Athanasius   and   paul  going   to   rome,  and 

BEING    FORTIFIED    BT    THE    LETTERS    OF    BISHOP    JULIUS,   RE- 
COVER THEIR   RESPECTIVE  DIOCESES. 

After  experiencing  considerable  difficulties,  Athanasius  at 
last  reached  Italy.  The  whole  western  division  of  the  empire 
was  then  under  the  power  of  Constans,  the  youngest  of  Con- 
stantine's  sons,  his  brother  Constantine  having  been  slain  by 
^  the  soldiery,  as  was  before  stated.  At  the  same  time  also  Paul 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  Asclepas  of  Gaza,  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra  a  city  of  Galatia  Minor,  and  Lucius  of  Adrianople, 
having  been  expelled  from  their  several  churches  on  various 
charges,  arrived  at  the  imperial  city.  There  each  laid  his  case 
before  Julius  bishop  of  Rome,^  who  sent  them  back  again  into 
the  East,  restoring  them  to  their  respective  sees  by  virtue  of 
his  letters,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Church  of  Rome's  peculiar 
privilege  ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  liberty  of  that  preroga- 
tive, sharply  rebuking  those  by  whom  they  had  been  deposed. 
Relying  on  the  authority  of  these  documents,  the  bishops  de- 
part from  Rome,  and  again  take  possession  of  their  own 
churches,  forwarding  the  letters  to  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  These  persons  considering  themselves  treated 
with  indignity  by  the  reproaches  of  Julius,  assemble  them- 
selves in  council  at  Antioch,  and  dictate  a  reply  to  his  letters 
as  the  expression  of  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  whole  synod. 
It  was  not  his  province,  they  said,  to  take  cognizance  of  their 

*  That  of  DionysiuB.    See  above,  chap.  xi. 
*  See  below,  chap.  xxiv. 
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decisions  in  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  any  bishops  from 
their  churches ;  seeing  that  they  had  not  opposed  themselves 
to  him,  when  Novatus  was  ejected  from  the  church.  Such 
was  the  tenor  of  the  Eastern  bishops'  disclaimer  of  the  right  of 
interference  of  Julius  bishop  of  Rome.  But  sedition  was 
excited  by  the  partisans  of  George  the  Arian,  on  the  entry  of 
Athanasius  into  Alexandria,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is 
aflSrmed,  many  persons  were  killed;  and  since  the  Arians 
endeavour  to  throw  the  whole  odium  of  this  transaction  on 
Athanasius  as  the  author  of  it,  it  behoves  us  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  God  the  Judge  of  all  only  knows  the 
true  causes  of  these  disorders ;  but  no  one  of  any  experience 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  such  fatal  accidents  are  the 
frequent  concomitants  of  the  factious  movements  of  the  popu- 
lace. It  is  in  vain  therefore  for  the  calumniators  of  Athanasius 
to  attribute  the  blame  to  him ;  and  especially  Sabinus,^  bishop 
of  the  Macedonian  heresy.  For  had  the  latter  reflected  on 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  wrongs  which  Athanasius, 
in  conjunction  with  the  rest  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiality,  has  suffered  from  the  Arians ;  or  on  the  many 
complaints  made  of  these  things  by  the  synods  convened  on 
account  of  Athanasius ;  or,  in  short,  on  what  that  arch-heretic 
Macedonius  himself  has  done  throughout  all  the  churches,  he 
would  either  have  been  whoUy  silent,  or,  if  constrained  to 
speak,  would  have  highly  commended  Athanasius,  instead  of 
loading  him  with  reproaches.  But  intentionally  overlooking 
all  these  things,  he  wilfully  misrepresents  his  character  and 
conduct ;  without  however  trusting  himself  to  speak  at  all  of 
Macedonius,  lest  he  should  betray  the  gross  enormities  of 
which  he  knew  him  to  be  guilty.  And  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  he  has  not  said  one  word  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Arians,  although  he  was  far  from  entertaining  their  senti- 
ments. The  ordination  of  Macedonius,  whose  heretical  views 
he  had  adopted,  he  has  also  passed  over  in  silence ;  for  had  he 
mentioned  it,  he  must  necessarily  have  recorded  his  impieties, 
which  were  most  distinctly  manifested  on  that  occasion. 

*  He  alludes  to  his  "  Collection  of  Sy nodical  Transactions,*'  mentioned 
below,  chap.  xvii. 
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CHAP.  XVI. — The  emperor  constantius   sends  an  order 

TO   PHILIP   THE'  PRJETORIAN    PREFECT,   THAT    PAUL    SHOULD    BE 
EXILED  AND  MACEDONIUS   INSTALLED   IN    HIS    SEE. 

When  the  intelligence  of  Paul's  having  resumed  his 
episcopal  functions  reached  Antioch,  where  the  emperor 
Constantius  then  held  his  court,  he  was  excessively  enraged 
at  his  presumption.  A  written  order  was  therefore  despatch- 
ed to  Philip  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  whose  power  exceeded 
that  of  the  other  governors  of  provinces,  and  who  was  styled 
the  second  person  from  t^ie  emperor,^  to  drive  Paul  out  of  the 
church  again,  and  introduce  Macedonius  into  it  in  his  place. 
The  prefect,  dreading  an  insurrectionary  movement  among 
the  people,  used  artifice  to  entrap  the  bishop :  keeping  there- 
fore the  emperor's  mandate  secret,  he  went  to  the  public 
bath  called  Xeuxippus,  and  on  pretence  of  attending  to  some 
public  affairs,  sent  to  Paul  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect, requesting  his  attendance  there,  as  his  presence  was 
indispensable.  On  his  arrival  in  obedience  to  this  summons, 
the  prefect  immediately  shows  him  the  emperor's  order ;  to 
which  the  bishop  patiently  submitted,  notwithstanding  his 
being  thus  condemned  without  having  had  his  cause  heard. 
But  as  Philip  was  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  multitude,  who 
had  gathered  round  the  building  in  great  numbers  to  see  what 
would  take  place,  for  their  suspicions  had  been  aroused  by 
current  reports,  he  commands  one  of  the  bath  doors  to  be 
opened  which  communicated  with  the  imperial  palace,  and 
through  that  Paul  was  carried  off,  put  on  board  a  vessel  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  so  sent  into  exile.  The  prefect 
directed  him  to  go  to  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia, 
whence  he  had  derived  his  origin  from  his  ancestors ;  com- 
manding him  to  reside  in  that  city,  but  granting  him  per- 
mission to  visit  other  cities  of  Illyricum,  while  he  strictly 
forbad  his  passing  into  any  portion  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Thus  was  Paul,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  at  once  expelled 
from  the  church,  and  from  the  city,  and  again  hurried  off  into 
exile.     Philip  the  imperial  prefect,  leaving  the  bath,  imme- 

*  civTipoQ  fiird  paaiKkaf  next  from,  or  to,  the  emperor,  his  right-hand 
man.  The  same  phrase  occurs  even  in  classical  Latin.  Thus  Virgil, 
(Eel.  V.  49,)  "  alter  ab  illo ; "  and  again,  (Eel.  viii.  39,)  "  alter  ab  imdecimo 
annus; "  and  Juvenal,  (Sat.  x.  125,)  **  volveris  a  j>nmk  qua  proxima." 
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diately  proceeded  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  Macedonius, 
whose  appearance  was  as  sudden  as  if  he  had  been  thrown 
there  by  an  engine.  He  was  exposed  to  open  view  seated 
with  the  prefect  in  his  chariot,  which  was  environed  by  a 
military  guard  with  drawn  swords.  The  multitude  was 
completely  overawed  by  this  spectacle,  and  both  Arians  and 
Homoousians  *  hastened  to  the  church,  every  one  endeavouring 
to  secure  an  entrance  there.  On  the  approach  of  the  prefect 
with  Macedonius,  the  crowd  and  the  sol£ery  seemed  alike  seized 
with  an  irrational  panic :  for  the  assemblage  was  so  numerous 
that  there  was  insufficient  room  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
prefect  and  Macedonius,  and  the  soldiers  therefore  attempted 
to  thrust  aside  the  people  by  force.  But  the  confined  space 
into  which  they  were  crowded  together  rendering  it  impossible 
to  recede,  the  soldiers  imagined  that  resistance  was  offered,  and 
that  the  populace  intentionally  stopped  the  passage ;  they  ac- 
cordingly began  to  use  their  naked  swords,  and  to  cut  down 
those  that  stood  in  their  way.  It  is  affirmed  that  upwards 
of  3150  persons  were  massacred  on  this  occasion  ;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  fell  under  the  weapons  of  the  military,  and  the 
rest  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  desperate  effi)rts  of  the 
multitu4e  to  escape  their  violence.  After  such  distinguished 
achievements,  Macedonius  was  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair 
by  the  prefect,  rather  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  the  author  of  any  calamity,  but  was  altogether 
guiltless  of  what  had  been  perpetrated.  These  were'  the  san- 
guinary means  by  which  Macedonius  and  the  Arians  grasped 
the  supremacy  in  the  churches.  About  this  period  the  emperor 
built  the  great  church  called  Sophia,^  adjoining  to  that  named 
Irene,  which  being  originally  of  small  dimensions,  the  emperor's 
father  had  considerably  enlarged  and  adorned.  In  the  present 
day  both  are  seen  within  one  enclosure,  and  have  but  one  appel- 
lation. 


CHAP.    XVII. — Athanasius,  afraid  of  the  emperor's 

MENACES,   RETURNS   TO    ROME  AGAIN. 

Another  accusation  was  now  framed  against  Athanasius  by 
the  Arians,  who  invented  this  pretext  for  it.     The  father  of 

*  Ot  rt  riJQ  ofioovcriov  witrTetttCi  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiality.    See  above,  oh.  ii."  of  this  book. 

*  See  above,  ch.  vi. 
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the  August!  had  long  before  granted  an  allowance  of  corn  to 
the  Church  of  the  Alexandrians  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent. 
This  they  asserted  had  usually  been  sold  by  Athanasius,  and 
the  proceeds  converted  to  his  own  advantage.  The  emperor 
giving  credence  to  this  slanderous  report,  threatened  to  put 
Athanasius  to  death ;  who  becoming  alarmed  at  the  intimation 
of  this  threat,  consulted  his  safety  by  flight,  and  kept  him- 
self concealed.  When  Julius  bishop  of  Rome  was  apprized  of 
these  fresh  machinations  of  the  Arians  against  Athanasius, 
and  had  also  received  the  letter  of  the  then  deceased  Eusebius, 
he  invited  the  persecuted  prelate  to  come  to  him,  having  as- 
certained where  he  was  secreted.  The  epistle  of  the  bishops 
who  had  been  some  time  before  assembled  at  Antioch,  just 
then  reached  him,  together  with  others  from  several  bishops 
in  Egypt,  assuring  him  that  the  entire  charge  against  Atha- 
nasius was  a  fabrication.  On  the  receipt  of  these  contradictory 
communications,  Julius  first  replied  to  the  bishops  who  had 
written  to  him  from  Antioch,  complaining  of  the  acrimonious 
feeling  they  had  evinced  in  their  letter,  and  charging  them 
^  with  a  violation  of  the  canons,  in  neglecting  to  request  his 
attendance  at  the  council,  seeing  that  by  ecclesiastical  law,  no 
decisions  of  the  Churches  are  valid  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome :  *  he  then  censured  them  with  great  severity 
for  clandestinely  attempting  to  pervert  the  faith.  In  allusion 
to  their  former  proceedings  at  Tyre,  he  characterized  -^heir 
acts  as  fraudulent,  from  the  attestation  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Mareotis  being  on  one  side  of  the  question  only  ;  nor 
did  he  fail  to  i*emind  them  of  the  palpable  evidence  which 
had  been  afforded  of  their  malevolence,  in  the  imputed  murder 
of  Arsenius.  Such  was  the  nature  of  his  answer  to  the 
bishops  convened  at  Antioch,  which  we  should  have  inserted 
here  at  length,  as  well  as  those  letters  which  were  addressed 
to  Julius,  did  not  their  prolixity  interfere  with  our  purpose. 
But  Sabinus,  the  favourer  of  the  Macedonian  heresy,  of 
whom  we  have  before  spoken,  has  not  taken  the  least  notice 
of  the  letters  of  Julius  in  his  Collection  of  St/nodical  Trans- 
actions  ;^  although  he  has  not  omitted  that  which  the  bishops 
at  Antioch  sent  to  Julius.  This  however  is  the  unfair  course 
generally  pursued  by  Sabinus,  who  carefully  introduces  such 
letters  as  make  no  reference  to,  or  wholly  repudiate,  the  term 
*  See  above,  note  on  ch.  viii.  *  See  above,  ch.  xv. 

[SOCBATBS.]  H 
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coDSubstantial ;  while  he  invariably  passes  over  in  silence 
those  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Not  loiig  after  this,  Paul  pre- 
tending to  make  a,  journey  from  Thessal'»nica  to  Corinth,  ar- 
rived in  Italy :  upon  which  both  the  bishops  ^  made  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor  of  those  parts,  laying  their  respective  cases 
before  him. 


CHAP.  XVIII, — The   emperor  of  the  west  requests   his 

BROTHER  TO  SEND  HIM  SUCH  PERSONS  AS  COULD  GIVE  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  ATHANASIUS  AND  PAUL. 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  SENT  PUBLISH  ANOTHER  FORM  OF  THE  CREED. 

When  the  Western  emperor  ^  was  informed  of  the  unjust 
treatment  to  which  Paul  and  Athanasius  had  been  subjected, 
he  sympathized  with  their  sufferings  ;  and  wrote  to  his  bro- 
ther Constantius,  begging,  him  to  send  three  bishops  to  explain 
to  him  the  reason  of  their  deposition.  In  compliance  with 
this  request.  Narcissus  the  Cilician,  Theodore  the  Thracian, 
Maris  of  Chalcedony,  and  Mark  the  Syrian,  were  deputed  to 
execute  this  commission ;  who  on  their  arrival  refused  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Athanasius,  but,  suppressing  the 
creed  which  had  been  promulgated  at  Antioch,  presented  to 
the  emperor  Constans  another  declaration  of  faith  composed 
by  themselves,  in  the  following  terms ; — 

ANOTHER  EXPOSITION  OP   THE   FAITH. 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth  is  named  (Eph.  iii.  15) ;  and  in  his  only-be- 
gotten Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  ages ;  God  of  God ;  Light  of  Light ;  by  whom  all 
things  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  both  visible  and  in- 
visible, were  made ;  who  is  the  Word,  Wisdom,  Power,  Life, 
and  true  Light :  who  in  the  last  days  for  our  sake  was  made 
man,  and  was  bom  of  the  holy  virgin ;  was  crucified,  and 
died ;  was  buried,  arose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  the  heavens,  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

^  i.  e.  Athanasius  and  Paul. 

^  Constantine  the  younger,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  portion  of  his 
father's  empire. 
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Father,  and  shall  come  at  the  consummation  of  the  ages,  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  render  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  works :  whose  kingdom  being  perpetual,  shall 
continue  to  infinite  ages ;  for  he  shall  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  not  only  in  this  age,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit^  that  is,  in  the  Com- 
forter, whom  the  Lord,  according  to  his  promise,  sent  to  his 
apostles  after  his  ascension  into  the  heavens,  to  teach  them, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance :  by  whom  also  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  sincerely  believed  on  him  shall  be 
sanctified.  But  the  catholic  Church  accounts  as  aliens  those 
who  assert  that  the  Son  was  made  of  things  which  are  not,  or 
of  another  substance,  and  not  of  God,  or  that  there  was  ever 
a  time  when  he  did  not  exist." 

Having  delivered  this  creed  to  the  emperor,  and  exhibited 
it  to  many  others  also,  they  departed  without  attending  to  any 
thing  besides.  But  while  there  was  yet  an  inseparable  com- 
munion between  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches,  there 
sprang  up  another  heresy  at  Sirmium,  a  city  of  lUyricum :  for 
Photinus,  who  presided  over  the  churches  in  that  district,  a 
native  of  Galatia  Minor,  and  a  disciple  of  that  Marcellus  who 
had  been  deposed,  adopting  his  master's  sentiments,  asserted 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man.  We  shall  however 
enter  into  this  matter  more  fully  in  its  proper  place.* 


CHAP.  XIX. — An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  faith. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  three  years  from  the  events  above 
**  recorded,  the  Eastern  bishops  again  assembled  a  synod,  and 
having  composed  another  form  of  faith,  they  transmitted  it  to 
those  in  Italy  by  the  hands  of  Eudoxius,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Germanicia,  Martyrius,  and  Macedonius,  who  was  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia.  This  expression  of  the  Creed,  enter- 
ing into  more  minute  details  of  doctrine,  contained  many  ad- 
ditions to  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and  was  set  forth  in 
these  words  :— 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 

*  See  below,  ch.  xxix. 
H  2 
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and  upon  earth  is  named ;  and  in  his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  begotten  of  the  Fatheij  before  all  ages ;  God 
of  God ;  Light  of  Light ;  by  whom  all  things  in  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth,  both  visible  and  invisible,  were  made ; 
who  is  the  Word,  Wisdom,  Power,  Life,  and  true  Light :  who 
in  the  last  days  for  our  sake  was  made  man,  and  was  bom  of 
the  holy  virgin ;  was  crucified,  and  died ;  was  buried,  arose 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven,  is 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  at  the 
consummation  of  the  ages,  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  to  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works :  whose 
kingdom  being  perpetual,  shall  continue  to  infinite  ages ;  for 
he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  not  only  in  this  age, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  We  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  is  in  the  Comforter,  whom  the  Lord  according  to 
his  promise  sent  to  his  apostles  after  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
to  teach  them  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance :  by 
whom  also  the  souls  of  those  who  have  sincerely  believed  on 
him  are  sanctified.  But  the  holy  catholic  Church  accounts  as 
aliens  those  who  assert  that  the  Son  was  made  of  things  not 
in  being,  or  of  another  substance,  and  not  of  God,  or  that 
there  was  ever  a  time  or  age  when  he  did  not  exist.*  The 
holy  and  catholic  Church  likewise  anathematizes  those  also 
who  say  that  there  are  three  Gods,  or  that  Christ  is  not  God 
before  all  ages,  or  that  he  is  neither  Christ,  nor  the  Son  of 
God,  or  that  the  same  person  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spiri|, 
or  that  the  Son  was  not  begotten,  or  that  the  Father  begat 
not  the  Son  by  his  own  voluntary  will.  Neither  is  it  safe  to 
affirm  that  the  Son  had  his  existence  from  things  that  were  62 
not,  since  this  is  nowhere  declared  concerning  him  in  the 
divinely-inspired  Scriptures.  Nor  are  we  taught  that  he  had 
his  being  from  any  other  pre-existing  substance  besides  the 
Father,  but  that  he  was  truly  begotten  of  God  alone :  for  the 
Divine  word  teaches  that  there  is  one  unbegotten  principle 
without  beginning,  the  Father  of  Christ.  But  those  who, 
unauthorized  by  Scripture,  rashly  assert  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not,  ought  not  to  preconceive  anj-  antecedent 
interval  of  time,  but  God  only  who  without  time  begat  him : 
for  both  times  and  ages  were  made  by  him.     Yet  it  must  not 

*  Here  the  former  Creed  terminates,  the  present  being  thus  far  almost 
literally  identical  with  it. 
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be  thought  that  the  Son  is  co-inoriginate,  or  co-unbegotten  * 
with  the  Father  :  for  this  could  not  be  predicated  where  such 
a  relationship  exists.  But  we  know  that  the  Father  alone 
being  inoriginate  and  incomprehensible,  has  ineffably  and  in- 
comprehensibly  to  all  begotten,  and  that  the  Son  was  begotten 
before  the  ages,  but  is  not  unbegotten  like  the  Father,  but  has 
a  beginning,  viz.  the  Father  who  begat  him,  for  *the  head  of 
Christ  is  God'  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  Now  although  according  to 
the  Scriptures  we  acknowledge  three  things  or  persons,  viz. 
that  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
do  not  on  that  account  make  three  Gods :  since  we  know  that 
there  is  but  one  God  perfect  in  himself,  unbegotten,  inoriginate, 
and  invisible,  the  God  and  Father  of  the  only-begotten,  who 
alone  has  existence  from  himself,  and  alone  affords  existence 
abundantly  to  all  other  things.  But  while  we  assert  that 
there  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  unbegotten,  we  do  not  therefore  deny  that  Christ  is  God 
before  the  ages,  as  the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata  do,  who 
affirm  that  after  his  incarnation  he  was  by  exaltation  deiiied, 
in  that  he  was  by  nature  a  mere  man.  We  know  indeed  that 
he  was  subject  to  his  God  and  Father :  nevertheless  he  was 
begotten  of  God,  and  is  by  nature  true  and  perfect  God,  and 
was  not  afterwards  made  God  out  of  man ;  but  was  for  our 
sake  ma^e  man  out  of  God,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  God. 
Moreover  we  execrate  and  anathematize  those  who  falsely  style 
him  the  mere  unsubstantial  ^  word  of  God,  having  existence 
only  in  another,  either  as  the  word  to  which  utterance  is 
given,  or  as  the  word  conceived  in  the  mind :  and  who  pretend 
that  before  the  ages  he  was  neither  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Mediator,  nor  the  Image  of  God ;  but  that  he  became  the 
^^  Christ,  and  the  Son  of  God,  from  the  time  he  took  our  flesh 
from  the  virgin,  about  400  years  ago.  For  they  assert  that 
Christ  had  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  from  that  time,  and 
that  it  shall  have  an  end  after  the  consummation  of  all  things 
and  the  judgment.  Such  persons  as  these  are  the  followers  of 
Marcellus  and  Photinus,  the  Ancyro-Galatians,  who  under 
pretext  of  establishing  his  sovereignty^  like  the  Jews  set  aside 
the  eternal  existence  and  deity  of  Christy  and  the  perpetuity 
of  his  kingdom.     But  we  know  him  to  be  not  simply  the  word 

*   'ZvvavaQX'OV  ri  (Tvvayivvtjrov. 

'  'AvvirapKTov,  not  existing,  imaginary,  ideal. 
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of  God  by  utterance  or  mental  conception,  but  God  the  Word 
living  and  subsisting  of  himself;  and  Son  of  God  and  Christ ; 
and  who  co-existed  and  was  conversant  with  his  Father  before 
the  ages  not  by  prescience  only,  and  ministered  to  him  at  the 
creation  of  all  things,  whether  visible  or  invisible :  but  that 
he  is  the  substantial  Word  of  the  Father,  and  God  of  God : 
for  this  is  he  to  whom  the  Father  said,^  *  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  and  according  to  our  likeness : '  who  in  his  own 
person  2  appeared  to  the  fathers,  gave  the  law,  and  spake  by 
the  prophets ;  and  being  at  last  made  man,  he  manifested  his 
Father  to  all  men,  and  reigns  to  endless  ages.  Christ  has  not 
attained  any  new  dignity ;  but  we  believe  that  he  was  perfect 
from  the  beginning,  and  Uke  his  Father  in  all  things.  We  also 
deservedly  expel  from  the  Church  those  who  say  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  the  same  person,  impiously 
supposing  the  three  names  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
and  person :  because  by  an  incarnation  they  render  the  Father, 
who  is  incomprehensible  and  insusceptible  of  suffering,  subject 
to  comprehension  and  suffering.  These  heretics  are  denomin- 
ated Patropassians  among  the  Romans,  but  by  us,  Sabellians.  ^^ 
For  we  know  that  the  Father  who  sent,  remained  in  the 
proper  nature  of  his  own  immutable  deity ;  but  that  Christ 
who  was  sent,  has  fulfilled  the  economy  of  the  incarnation.  In 
like  manner  we  regard  as  most  impious  and  strangers  to  the 
truth,  those  who  irreverently  affirm  that  Christ  was  begotten 
not  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  Father ;  thus  attributing 
to  God  an  involuntary  and  reluctant  necessity,  as  if  he  begat 
the  Son  by  constraint :  because  they  have  dared  to  determine 
such  things  respecting  him  as  are  inconsistent  with  our  com- 
mon notions  of  God,  and  are  contrary  indeed  to  the  sense  of 
the  divinely-inspired  Scripture.  For  knowing  that  God  is 
self-dependent  and  Lord  of  himself,  we  devoutly  maintain  that 
of  his  own  volition  and  pleasure  he  begat  the  Son.  And  while 
we  reverentially  believe  what  is  spoken  concerning  him 
(Prov.  viii.  22  ),^  *  The  Lord  created  me  the  beginning  of  his 

»  Gen.  i.  26. 

^  ahTOTTpoatJirioq.     See  this  explained  below,  chap.  xxx. 
^  The  Eastern  bishops  have  here  quoted  the  very  words  of  the  Septua- 
gint :    Kuptoff  t/cricrl  /x«  apx^v  odwv  ai/rov  «'c  Ipya  avrov.     But  the 

English  version  exactly  follows  the  Hebrew :     aip  S^•^'^  rr^^Kn  "^aap  rthn*' 

*  "''?"  "'j^??^   "  '^^  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  tDay,  before 
his  works  of  old*** 
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ways  on  account  of  his  works,'  yet  we  do  not  suppose  that 
he  was  made  similarly  to  the  creatures  or  works  made  by  him. 
For  it  is  impious  and  repugnant  to  the  ecclesiastic  faith  to 
compare  the  Creator  with  the  works  created  by  him ;  or  to 
imagine  that  he  had  the  same  manner  of  generation  as  things 
of  a  nature  totally  different  from  himself:  although  the  sacred 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  alone  only-begotten  Son  was  ab- 
solutely and  truly  begotten.  And  when  we  say  that  the  Son 
is  of  himself,  and  lives  and  subsists  in  like  manner  to  the 
Father ;  wedo  not  therefore  separate  him  from  the  Father,  as 
if  we  supposed  them  dissociated  by  the  intervention  of  ma- 
terial space.  For  we  believe  that  they  are  united  without 
medium  or  interval,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  separation 
from  each  other :  the  whole  Father  embosoming  the  Son ;  and 
the  whole  Son  attached  to  and  eternally  reposing  in  the 
Father's  .bosom.  Believing  therefore  in  the  altogether  per* 
feet  and  most  holy  Trinity,  (Tplaha,)  and  asserting  that  the 
Father  is  God,  and  that  the  Son  also  is  God,  we  do  not 
acknowledge  two  Gods,  but  one  only,  on  account  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Deity,  and  the  perfect  blending  and  union  of  the 
kingdoms :  the  Father  ruling  over  all  things  universally,  and 
even  over  the  Son  himself ;  the  Son  being  subject  to  the 
Father,  but  except  him,  ruUng  over  all  things  which  were 
made  after  him  and  by  him ;  and  by  the  Father's  will  bestow- 
ing abundantly  on  the  saints  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  the  sacred  oracles  inform  us  that  in  this  consists  the 
character  of  the  sovereignty  which  Christ  exercises. 

"  We  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  giving  this  more 
ample  exposition  of  the  creed,  since  the  publication  of  our 
former  epitome ;  not  to  gratify  a  vain  ambition,  but  to  clear 
ourselves  from  all  strange  suspicion  respecting  our  faith  which 
may  exist  among  those  who  are  ignorant  of  our  real  senti- 
ments. And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  may  both  be 
aware  of  the  shameless  misrepresentations  of  the  heterodox 
party ;  and  also  know  the  ecclesiastical  opinion  of  the  Eastern 
»  bishops  concerning  Christ,  confirmed  by  the  unwrested  testi- 
mony of  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures,  among  all  those  of 
unperverted  minds." 
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CHAP.  XX. — Of  the  synod  at  sardicaJ 

The  Western  prelates,  on  account  of  their  being  of  another 
language,  and  not  understanding  this  exposition,  would  not 
adinit  of  it ;  sapng  that  the  Nicene  creed  was  sufficient,  and 
that  anything  beyond  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  But 
when  the  emperor  had  again  written  to  insist  on  the  re-estab- 
ment  of  Paul  and  Athanasius  in  their  respective  sees,  but  with- 
out effect  in  consequence  of  the  continual  agitation  of  the 
people,  these  two  bishops  demanded  that  another  synod  should 
be  convened,  both  for  the  determination  of  their  case,  as  well 
as  for  the  settlement  of  other  questions  in  relation  to  the  faith : 
for  they  made  it  obvious  that  their  deposition  arose  from  no 
other  cause  than  that  the  faith  might  be  the  more  easily  per- 
verted. Another  general  council  was  therefore  summoned  to 
meet  at  Sardica,  a  city  of  Ulyricum,  by  the  joint  authority  of 
the  two  emperors  ;  the  one  requesting  by  letter  that  it  might 
be  so,  and  the  other  of  the  East  readily  acquiescing  in  ^t. 
This  synod  was  convened  at  Sardica,  in  the  eleventh  year 
after  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  two  Augusti,  during  the 
consulship  of  Rufinus  and  !Eusebius.  Athanasius  states  that 
about  300  bishops  from  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  were  ^ 
present ;  but  Sabinus  says  there  came  only  seventy  from  the 
eastern  parts,  among  whom  was  Ischyras^  of  Mareotis,  who 
had  been  ordained  bishop  of  that  country  by  those  who  de- 
posed Athanasius.  Of  the  rest,  some  pretended  infirmity  of 
body ;  others  complained  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice  given, 
casting  the  blame  of  it  on  Julius  bishop  of  Rome,  although  a 
year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  having  been 
summoned :  in  which  interval  Athanasius  remained  at  Rome 
awaiting  the  assembling  of  the  synod.  When  at  last  they 
were  convened  at  Sardica,  the  Eastern  prelates  refused  either 
to  meet  or  to  enter  into  any  conference  with  those  of  the  West, 
unless  Athanasius  and  Paul  were  excluded  from  the  conven- 
tion. But  Protogenes  bishop  of  Sardica,  and  Hosius  bishop 
of  Cordova  in  Spain,  would  by  no  means  permit  them  to  be 
absent ;  on  which  the  Eastern  bishops  immediately  withdrew, 
and  returning  to  Philippolis  in  Thrace,  held  a  separate  coun- 

*  See  Theodoret,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
^  See  above,  b.  i.  ch.  xxvli. 
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cil,  wherein  they  openly  anathematized  the  term  consubstaU' 
tial:  and  having  introduced  the  Anomoian  ^  opinion  into  their 
epistles,  they  sent  them  in  all  -directions.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  remained  at  Sardica,  condemning  in  the  first  place 
their  departure,  afterwards  divested  the  accusers  of  Athanasius 
of  their  dignity :  then  confirming  the  Nicene  creed,  and  reject- 
ing the  term  avofioiog,  they  more  distinctly  recognised  the  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiality  in  epistles  addressed  to  all  the 
Churches.  Both  parties  believed  they  had  acted  rightly :  those 
of  the  East  conceived  themselves  justified,  because  the  West- 
em  bishops  had  countenanced  those  whom  they  had  deposed ; 
and  these  again  were  satisfied  with  the  course  they  had  taken, 
in  consequence  not  only  of  the  retirement  of  those  who  had 
deposed  them  before  the  matter  had  been  examined  into,  but 
also  because  they  themselves  were  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  which  the  other  party  had  dared  to  adulterate.  They 
therefore  reinstated  Paul  and  Athanasius  in  their  sees,  and 
also  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia  Minor,  who  had  been  de- 
posed long  before,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  former  Book.^ 
This  person  at  that  time  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
cure the  revocation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
declaring  that  his  being  suspected  of  entertaining  the  error  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  his  book.  It  must  however  be  noticed  that  Euse- 
^  bins  Pamphilus  wrote  three  entire  books  against  Marcellus, 
in  which  he  quotes  that  author's  own  words  to  prove  that  he 
asserts,  with  Sabellius  the  Libyan,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  a  mere  man. 


CHAP.  XXL — Defence  op  eusebius  pamphilus. 

But  since  some  have  attempted  to  stigmatize  Eusebius 
Pamphilus  as  having  favoured  the  Arian  views  in  his  works,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting 
him.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  gave  his  assent  to  what  was  there  determined  in  re- 
ference to  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 

*  dvofJiotoQ — dissimilis,  different,  unlike.     See  book  L  ch.  viii.,  note. 
'  He  refers  to  b.  i#  chaps,  xxxv.  and  xxxyi. 
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And  in  the  third  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: — "The  emperor  incjted  all  to  unanimity, 
until  he  had  rendered  them  united  in  judgment  on  those  points 
on  which  they  were  previously  at  variance :  so  that  they  were 
quite  agreed  at  Nice  in  matters  of  faith."  Since  therefore 
Eusebius,  in  mentioning  the  Nicene  synod,  says  that  all  dif- 
ferences were  composed,  and  that  unanimity  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailed, what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  he  was  him- 
self an  Arian  ?  The  Arians  are  certainly  deceived  in  supposing 
him  to  be  a  favourer  of  their  tenets.  But  some  one  will 
perhaps  say,  that  in  his  discourses  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  opinions  of  Arius,  because  of  his  frequently  saying  hy 
Christ.  Our  answer  is,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  often  use  ^ 
this  mode  of  expression,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  de- 
noting the  economy  of  our  Saviour's  humanity :  and  that 
before  all  these  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  i.)  made  use  of  such  ex- 
pressions, without  ever  being  accounted  a  teacher  of  false 
doctrine.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  Arius  has  dared  to  say 
that  the  Son  is  a  creature,  as  one  of  the  others,  observe  what 
Eusebius  says  on  this  subject,  in  his  first  book  against  Mar- 
cellus : — 

"  He  alone,  and  no  other,  has  been  declared  to  be,  and  is, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  whence  any  one  would  justly 
censure  those  who  have  presumed  to  affirm  that  he  is  a  Crea- 
ture made  of  nothing,  like  the  rest  of  the  creatures :  for  how 
then  would  he  be  a  Son  ?  and  how  could  he  be  God's  only- 
begotten,  were  he  assigned  the  same  nature  as  the  other  crea- 
tures, and  were  he  one  of  the  many  created  things,  seeing 
that  he,  like  them,  would  in  that  case  be  partaker  of  a  creation 
from  nothing  ?  The  sacred  Scriptures  do  not  thus  instruct 
us  concerning  these  things."  He  again  adds  a  little  after- 
wards : — "  Whoever  then  determines  that  the  Son  is  made  of 
things  that  are  not,  and  that  he  is  a  creature  produced  from 
nothing  pre-existing,  forgets  that  while  he  concedes  the  name 
of  Son,  he  denies  him  to  be  so  in  reality.  For  he  that  is^ 
made  of  nothing,  cannot  truly  be  the  Son  of  God,  any  more 
than  the  other  things  which  have  been  made :  but  the  true  Son 
of  God,  forasmuch  as  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  is  properly 
denominated  the  only-begotten  and  beloved  of  the  Father. 
For  this  reason  also,  he  himself  is  God :  for  what  can  the 
offspring  of  Gt)d  be,  but  the  perfect  resemblance  of  him  who 
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begat  him?  A  sovereign  indeed  builds  {icrl^ei)  a  city,  but 
does  not  beget  it ;  and  is  said  to  beget  a  son,  not  to  build  one; 
An  artificer  may  be  called  the  framer  (i:ri(7r^c),  but  not  the 
father  of  his  work ;  while  he  could  by  no  means  be  styled 
the  framer  of  him  whom  he  had  begotten.  So  also  the  God 
of  the  Universe  is  the  Father  of  the  Son ;  but  would  be  fitly 
termed  the  Framer  and  Maker  of  the  world.  And  although 
it  is  once  said  in  Scripture,  (Prov.  viii.  22,)  *  The  Lord  created 
{tKTtffe)  me  the  beginning  of  his  ways  on  account  of  his 
works,'  yet  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the  import  of  this  phrase, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  explain ;  and  not,  as  Marcellus  has 
done,  from  a  single  passage  to  subvert  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  Church." 

These  and  many  other  such  expressions  are  found  in  the 
first  book  of  Eusebius  Famphilus  against  Marcellus ;  and  in 
his  third  book,  declaring  in  what  sense  the  term  creature 
{icriafia)  is  to  be  taken,  he  says : — 

**  Accordingly,  these  things  being  established,  it  follows  that 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  which  preceded,  these  words  also  are 
to  be  understood,  *  The  Lord  created  me  the  beginning  of  his 
ways  on  account  of  his  works.*  For  although  he  says  that  he 
was  created,  it  is  not  as  if  he  should  say  that  he  had  arrived 
at  existence  from  what  was  not,  nor  that  he  himself  also  was 
made  of  nothing  like  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  which  some 
have  erroneously  supposed :  but  as  subsisting,  living,  pre- 
existing, and  being  before  the  constitution  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  having  been  appointed  to  rule  the  universe  by  his  Lord 
and  Father :  the  word  created  being  here  used  instead  of  or- 
dained  or  constituted.  Certainly  the  apostle  (1  Pet.  ii.  13, 14) 
expressly  called  the  rulers  and  governors  among  men  creature, 
when  he  said,  *  Submit  yourselves  to  every  human  creature 
(dvdpwmV?;  Kriati)  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  to  the  king  as 
supreme,  or  to  governors  as  those  sent  by  him.'  The  prophet 
also  (Amos  iv.  12,  13)  does  not  use  the  word  created  {tKriaiv) 
in  the  sense  of  made  of  that  which  had  no  previous  existence, 
when  he  says,  *  Prepare,  Israel,  to  invoke^  thy  God.  For 
behold,  he  who  confirms  the  thunder,  creates  the  Spirit,  and 
announces  his  Christ  unto  men :'  for  God  did  not  then  create 
the  Spirit,  when  he  declared  his  Christ  to  all  men,  since 

1  'EwucaXtiffOai,  Eusebius  quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  omitting  iyut, 
which  greatly  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 


I 
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(Eccles.  i.  9)  '  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;'  but  the 
Spirit  was,  and  subsisted  before :  but  he  was  sent  at  what 
time  the  apostles  were  gathered  together,  when,  like  thunder, 

*  There  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind:  and  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit'  (Acts  ii. 
2,  4).  And  thus  they  declared  unto  all  men  the  Christ  of 
God,  in  accordance  with  that  prophecy  which  says,  (Amos  iv. 
13,)  '  Behold,  he  who  confirms  the  thunder,  creates  the  Spirit, 
and  announces  his  Christ  unto  men : '  the  word  creates  {Kriiet) 
being  used  instead  of  sends  down,  or  appoints ;  and  thunder 
in  a  similar  way  implying  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Again, 
he  that  says,  *  Create  in  me  a  clean  hearty  O  God,'  (Psal.  li. 
10,)  said  not  this  as  if  he  had  no  heart;  but  prayed  that  his 
mind  might  be  purified.     Thus  also  it  is  said,  (Eph.  ii.  15,) 

*  That  he  might  create  the  two  into  one  new  man,'  instead  of 
unite.  Consider  also  whether  this  passage  is  not  of  the  same 
kind,  (Eph.  iv.  24,)  *  Clothe  yourselves  with  the  new  man, 
which  is  created  according  to  God :'  and  this,  (2  Cor.  v.  17,) 

*  If  therefore  any  one  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ' 
(icr/<7ic) :  and  whatever  other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature 
any  one  may  find  who  shall  cai*efully  search  the  divinely- 
inspired  Scripture.  Wherefore  one  should  not  be  surprised 
if  in  this  passage,  *  The  Lord  created  me  the  beginning  of  his 
ways,'  the  term  created  is  used  metaphorically,  instead  of  ap- 
pointed, or  constituted,^^ 

These  quotations  from  the  books  of  Eusebius  against  Mar- 
cellus,  have  been  adduced  to  confute  those  who  have  slander- 
ously attempted  to  traduce  and  criminate  him.  Neither  can 
they  prove  that  Eusebius  attributes  a  beginning  of  subsistence 
to  the  Son  of  God,  although  they  may  find  him  often  using 
the  expressions  of  dispensation :  and  especially  so,  because  he 
was  an  emulator  and  admirer  of  the  works  of  Origen,  in  which 
those  who  are  able  to  comprehend  that  author's  writings,  will 
perceive  it  to  be  everywhere  stated  that  the  Son  was  begotten 
of  the  Father.  These  remarks  have  been  made  in  passing,  in 
order  to  refute  those  who  have  misrepresented  Eusebius. 
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CHAP.  XXII. — The  synod  of  sardica  restores  paul  and 

ATHANASIUS  TO  THEIR  SEES ;  AND  ON  THE  EASTERN  EMPE- 
ROR's  REFUSAL  TO  ADMIT  THEM,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  W^ST 
THREATENS    HIM   WITH   WAR. 

When  those  convened  at  Sardica,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  formed  a  separate  council  at  Philippolis  in  Thrace,  had 
severally  performed  what  they  deemed  requisite,  they  returned 
to  their  respective  cities.    From  that  time  therefore  the  West- 

^  em  Church  was  severed  from  the  Eastern :  ^  and  the  boundary 
of  communion  between  them  was  the  mountain  called  Soucis, 
which  divides  the  Illyrians  from  the  Thracians.  As  far  as 
this  mountain  there  was  indiscriminate  communion,  although 
there  was  a  difference  of  faith ;  but  beyond  it  they  did  not 
communicate  with  one  another.  Such  was  the  perturbed  con- 
dition of  the  Churches  at  that  period.  Soon  after  these  trans- 
actions, the  emperor  of  the  Western  parts  informs  his  brother 
Constantius  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Sardica,  and  begs  him 
to  ratify  the  restoration  of  Paul  and  Athanasius  to  their  sees. 
But  as  Constantius  delayed  to  cany  this  matter  into  effect, 
the  emperor  of  the  West  again  wrote  to  him,  giving  him  the 
choice  either  of  re-establishing  Paul  and  Athanasius  in  their 
former  dignity,  and  restoring  their  churches  to  them ;  or  on 
his  failing  to  do  this,  of  regarding  him  as  his  enemy,  and  im- 
mediately expecting  war.  The  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
his  brother  was  as  follows : — 

'®  "  Athanasius  and  Paul  are  here  with  me :  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  after  strict  investigation,  that  their  piety  alone  has 
drawn  persecution  upon  them.  If  therefore  you  will  pledge 
yourself  to  reinstate  them  in  their  sees,  and  to  punish  those 
who  have  so  unjustly  injured  them,  I  will  send  them  to  you : 
but  should  you  refuse  to  execute  my  wishes,  be  assured  of 
this,  that  I  will  myself  come  thither,  and  restore  them  to  their 
own  sees,  in  spite  of  your  opposition." 

*  Such  temporary  suspensions  of  outward  communion  as  this  were  not 
uncommon  in  early  ages.  There  is  however  a  clear  and  well-marked  line 
of  distinction  to  be  observed  between  them  and  a  formal  and  lasting  schism. 
See  Bingham,  b.  xvi.  ch.  L,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. — CONSTANTIUS  BEING  AFRAID  OF  HIS  BROTHER'S 
MENACES,  BY  LETTER  RECALLS  ATHANASIUS,  AND  SENDS  RIM 
TO  ALEXANDRIA. 

This  communication  placed  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the 
utmost  difficulty;  and  immediately  sending  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
choice  his  brother  had  submitted  to  him,  and  asked  what  ought 
to  be  done.  They  replied,  it  was  better  to  concede  the  churches 
to  Athanasius,  than  to  undertake  a  civil  war.  Accordingly 
the  emperor,  urged  by  necessity,  summoned  Athanasius  to  his 
presence.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  of  the  West  sends  Paul 
to  Constantinople,  with  two  bishops  and  other  honourable  at- 
tendance, having  fortified  him  with  his  own  letters,  together 
with  those  of  the  synod.  But  while  Athanasius  was  still  ap- 
prehensive, and  hesitated  to  go  to  him,  dreading  the  treachery 
of  his  calumniators,  the  emperor  of  the  East  not  once  only, 
but  even  a  second  and  a  third  time,  invited  him  to  come  to 
him :  this  is  evident  from  his  letters,  of  which  I  shall  here 
give  a  translation  from  the  Latin  tongue. 

EPISTLE   OP   CONSTANTIUS   TO  ATHANASIUS. 

"  Constantius  Victor  Augustus  to  Athanasius  the  bishop. 

"  Our  compassionate  clemency  cannot  permit  you  to  be  any 
longer  tossed  and  disquieted  as  it  were  by  the  boisterous  waves 
of  the  sea.  Our  unwearied  piety  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
you  driven  from  your  native  home,  despoiled  of  your  property, 
and  wandering  in  pathless  solitudes.  And  although  we 
have  too  long  deferred  acquainting  you  by  letter  with  the 
purpose  of  our  mind,  in  the  expectation  of  your  coming  to  us 
of  your  own  accord  to  seek  a  remedy  for  your  troubles ;  yet 
since  fear  perhaps  has  hindered  the  execution  of  your  wishes, 
we  therefore  have  sent  to  y^ur  reverence  letters  full  of  indul- 
gence, in  order  that  you  may  fearlessly  hasten  to  appear  in 
our  presence,  whereby,  after  experiencing  our  benevolence, 
you  may  attain  your  desire,  and  be  re-established  in  your 
proper  position.  For  this  reason  we  have  requested  our  Lord 
and  brother  Constans  Victor  Augustus,  to  grant  you  permission 
to  come,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  restored  to  your  country 
by  the  consent  of  us  both,  having  this  assurance  of  our  favour." 
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AKOTHEB  EPISTLE   TO  ATHANASIUS. 

"  Constantius  Victor  Augustus  to  the  bishop  Athanasius. 

"  Although  we  have  abundantly  intimated  in  a  former  letter 
that  you  might  securely  come  to  our  court,  ^  as  we  are 
extremely  anxious  to  reinstate  you  in  your  proper  place,  yet 
we  have  again  addressed  your  reverence.  We  therefore  desire 
you  will,  without  any  distrust  or  apprehension,  take  a  public 
vehicle  and  hasten  to  us,  in  order  that  you  may  realize  your 
wishes." 

ANOTHER  EPISTLE   TO  ATHANASIUS. 

"  Constantius  Victor  Augustus  to  the  bishop  Athanasius. 

"  While  we  made  our  residence  at  Edessa,  where  your  pres- 
byters were  present,  it  pleased  us  to  send  one  of  them  to  you, 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  your  arrival  at  our  court,  in  order 
that,  after  having  been  introduced  to  our  presence,  you  might 
forthwith  proceed  to  Alexandria.  But  inasmuch  as  a  con- 
siderable time  has  elapsed  since  your  receipt  of  our  letter, 
and  you  have  not  yet  come ;  we  now  therefore  again  exhort  you 
to  speedily  present  yourself  before  us,  that  so  you  may  be  able 
to  be  restored  to  your  country,  and  obtain  your  desire.  For 
the  more  ample  assurance  of  our  intention,  we  have  despatched 
to  you  Achetas  the  deacon,  from  whom  you  will  learn  both  our 
mind  in  regard  to  you,  as  well  as  our  readiness  to  facilitate  the 
objects  you  have  in  view." 

When  Athanasius  had  received  these  letters  at  Aquileia, 
where  he  abode  after  his  departure  from  Sardica,  he  immedi- 
^*  ately  hastened  to  Rome  ;  and  having  shown  these  communi- 
cations to  Julius  the  bishop,  there  was  the  greatest  joy  in  the 
Roman  Church.  For  they  concluded  that  the  emperor  of  the 
East  had  recognised  their  faith,  since  he  had  recalled  Atha- 
nasius. Julius  then  wrote  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Alexan- 
dria on  behalf  of  Athanasius. 

EPISTLE   OF   JULIUS  BISHOP   OF  ROME,   TO   THOSE   AT 

ALEXANDRIA. 

"  Julius  the  bishop,  to  the  presbjrters,  deacons,  and  people 

inhabiting  Alexandria,  brethren  beloved,  salutations  in  the 

Lord. 

'  Kofiirdrov,  a  Grecised  form  of  the  Latin  word  **  comitatus.**  So  in 
the  New  Test,  we  h&ye  injvaoe,  Kovcrudia,  oiriKovXdTwp,  &c.  &c. 
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"  I  also  rejoice  with  you,  beloved  brethren,  because  you  at 
length  see  before  your  eyes  the  fruit  of  your  faith.  For  that  this 
is  really  so,  any  one  may  perceive  in  reference  to  our  brother 
and  fellow-prelate  Athanasius ;  whom  God  has  restored  to  you 
both  on  account  of  his  purity  of  life,  and  in  answer  to  your 
prayers.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  your  supplications  to  God 
have  unceasingly  been  offered  pure  and  abounding  with  love  ; 
and  that  mindful  of  the  Divine  promises  and  of  the  charity 
connected  with  them,  which  ye  Jearned  from  the  instruction  of 
our  brother,  ye  knew  assuredly,  and  according  to  the  sound 
faith  which  is  in  you  clearly  foresaw,  that  your  bishop  would 
not  be  separated  from  you  for  ever,  whom  ye  had  in  your  de- 
vout hearts  as  though  he  were  ever  present.  Wherefore  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  use  many  words  in  addressing  you, 
for  your  faith  has  already  anticipated  whatever  I  could  have 
said :  and  the  common  prayer  of  you  all  has  been  fulfilled  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  of  Christ.  I  therefore  rejoice  with  you  ; 
and  repeat  it,  because  ye  have  preserved  your  souls  invincible 
in  the  faith.  Nor  do  I  the  less  rejoice  with  my  brother  Atha- 
nasius ;  because,  while  suffering  many  afflictions,  he  was  never 
unmindful  of  your  love  and  desire :  for  although  he  seemed  to 
be  withdrawn  from  you  in  person  for  a  season,  yet  was  he  al- 
ways present  with  you  in  spirit.  And  I  am  convinced,  beloved, 
that  every  trial  which  he  has  endured  has  not  been  inglori- 
ous ;  since  both  your  faith  and  his  has  thus  been  tested  and 
made  manifest  to  all.  But  had  not  so  many  troubles  happened 
to  him,  who  would  have  believed,  either  that  you  had  so  great 
a  value  and  love  for  this  eminent  prelate,  or  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  such  distinguished  virtues,  on  account  of  which 
also  he  will  by  no  means  be  defrauded  of  his  hope  in  the 
heavens  ?  He  has  accordingly  obtained  a  testimony  of  con- 
fession in  every  way  glorious,  both  in  the  present  age  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  After  having  suffered  so  many  and 
diversified  trials  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  he  has  trampled  on 
every  machination  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  though  often  ex- 
posed to  danger  in  consequence  of  envy,  he  despised  death, 
being  protected  by  Almighty  God  and,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ever  trusting  that  he  should  not  only  escape  the  treachery  of 
his  adversaries,  but  also  be  restored  for  your  consolation,  and 
bring  back  to  you  at  the  same  time  greater  trophies  from  your 
own  conscience.     By  which  means  his  fame  has  been  extended 
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even  to  the  ends  of  the  whole  earth,  his  worth  having  been 
approved  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  firmness  of  his  purpose, 
and  his  stedfastness  in  the  heavenly  doctrine,  all  being  attested 
by  your  unchanging  esteem  and  love.  He  therefore  returns  to 
you,  more  distinguished  now  than  when  he  departed  from  you. 
For  if  the  fire  tries  the  precious  metals  (I  speak  of  gold  and 
silver)  for  purification,  what  can  be  said  of  so  excellent  a  man 
proportionate  to  his  worth,  who,  after  having  overcome  the  fire 
of  so  many  calamities  and  dangers,  is  now  restored  to  you, 
being  declared  innocent  not  only  by  us,  but  also  by  the  whole 
synod  ?  Receive  therefore  with  godly  honour  and  joy,  beloved 
brethren,  your  bishop  Athanasius,  together  with  those  who 
have  been  his  companions  in  tribulation.  And  rejoice  in 
having  attained  the  object  of  your  prayers,  who  have  supplied 
with  meat  and  drink,  by  your  supporting  letters,  your  pastor 
hungering  and  thirsting,  so  to  speak,  for  your  spiritual  welfare. 
Ye  were  a  comfort  to  him  while  he  was  sojourning  in  a 
strange  land;  and  ye  cherished  him  in  your  most  faithful 
afiections  when  he  was  exposed  to  treachery  and  persecution.  It 
makes  me  happy  even  to  picture  to  myself  in  imagination  the 
universal  delight  that  will  be  manifested  on  his  return,  the 
pious  greetings  of  the  populace,  the  glorious  festivity  of  those 
assembled  io  meet  him,  and  indeed  what  the  entire  aspect  of 
that  day  will  be,  when  my  brother  shall  be  brought  back  to  you 
again  :  past  troubles  will  then  be  at  an  end,  and  his  prized  and 
longed-for  return  will  unite  all  hearts  in  the  warmest  expres-- 
sion  of  joy.  This  feeling  will  in  a  very  high  degree  extend 
to  us,  who  ^gard  it  as  a  token  of  Divine  favour,  that  we 
should  have  been  privileged  to  become  acquainted  with  so 
eminent  a  person.  It  becomes  us  therefore  to  close  this  epistle 
with  prayer.  May  Grod  Almighty,  and  his  Son  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  afford  you  this  grace  continually,  thus 
rewarding  the  admirable  faith  which  ye  have  manifested  in 
reference  to  your  bishop  by  an  illustrious  testimony :  that  the 
things  more  excellent,  which  *  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man ;  even  the  things 
which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,*  (1  Cor.  ii.  9,) 
may  await  you  and  yours  in  the  world  to  come,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  glory  be  to  Almighty  God  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen.  I  pray  that  ye  may  be  strengthened, 
beloved  brethren." 

fsOCRATBS.]  I 
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Athanasius  relying  on  these  letters  went  back  to  the  East. 
The  emperor  Constantius  did  not  at  that  time  receive  him 
with  any  marked  hostility  of  feeling  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Arians,  he  endeavoured  to  circumvent  him, 
addressing  him  in  these  words :  "  You  have  been  reinstated 
in  your  see  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  synod,  and 
with  our  consent.  But  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  you,  permit  them 
to  have  one  church  in  the  city."  To  this  demand  Athanasius 
at  once  replied :  "  You  have  the  power,  my  sovereign,  both 
to  order,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  whatever  you  may  please. 
I  also  therefore  would  beg  you  to  grant  me  a  favour."  The 
emperor  having  readily  promised  to  acquiesce,  Athanasius  im- 
mediately added,  that  he  desired  the  same  thing  might  be 
conceded  to  him,  which  the  emperor  had  exacted  from  him, 
viz.  th^  in  every  city  one  church  should  be  assigned  to 
those  who  might  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  the  Arians. 
That  party  perceiving  the  purpose  of  Athanasius  to  be  inimi- 
cal to  their  interests,  said  that  this  affair  might  be  postponed 
to  another  time :  but  they  suffered  the  emperor  to  act  as  he 
pleased.  He  therefore  restored  Athanasius,  Paul,  and  Mar- 
cellus  to  their  respective  sees;  as  also  Asclepas  bishop  of 
Gaza,  and  Lucius  of  Adrianople.  For  these  too.  had  jbeen 
received  by  the  council  of  Sardica :  Asclepas,  on  his  exhibit- 
ing records  from  which  it  appeared  that  Eusebius  Pamphilus, 
in  conjunction  with  several  others,  after  having  investigated 
his  case,  had  restored  him  to  his  former  rank ;  and  Lucius, 
because  his  accusers  had  fled.  Hereupon  the  emperor's  edicts 
were  despatched  to  their  respective  cities,  enjoining  the  in- 
habitants to  receive  them  readily.  At  Ancyra  indeed,  when 
Basil  was  ejected,  and  Marcellus  was  introduced  in  his  stead, 
there  was  a  considerable  tumult  made,  which  afforded  his 
enemies  an  occasion  of  calumniating  him :  but  the  people  of 
Gaza  willingly  admitted  Asclepas.  Macedonius,  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  a  short  time  gave  place  to  Paul,  convening  as- 
semblies by  himself  separately,  in  a  private  church  of  that 
city.  Moreover  the  emperor  wrote  on  behalf  of  Athanasius 
to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  to  receive  him  cheerfully: 
and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  by  other  letters,  that  what- 
ever had  been  enacted  against  him  in  the  judicial  courtF 
should  be  abrogated.  The  communications  respecting  bot 
these  matters  were  as  follows : — 
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THE   EPISTLE    OP   CONSTANTIUS  IX  BEHALF   OF  ATHANASIUS, 

"  Victor  Constantius  Maximus  Augustus,  to  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  most  reverend  bishop  Athanasius  has  not  been  for- 
saken by  the  grace  of  God.  But  although  he  was  for  a  short 
time  subjected  to  trial  according  to  men,  yet  has  he  obtained 
from  an  onmiscient  providence  the  sentence  which  was  due  to 
him ;  having  been  restored  by  the  will  of  God,  and  our  deci- 
sion, both  to  his  country  and  to  the  Church  over  which  by 
Divine  permission  he  presided.  It  was  therefore  suitable  that 
what  is  in  accordance  with  this  should  be  duly  attended  to  by 
our  clemency :  so  that  all  things  which  have  been  heretofore 
determined  against  those  who  held  communion  with  him 
should  now  be  rescinded  ;  that  all  suspicion  against  him 
should  henceforward  cease;  and  that  the  immunity  which 
those  clergymen  who  are  with  him  formerly  enjoyed,  should 
be,  as  it  is  meet,  confirmed  to  them.  Moreover  we  thought 
it  just  to  add  this  to  our  grace  toward  him,  that  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body  should  understand  that  protection  is  ex- 
tended to  all  who  have  adhered  to  him,  whether  bishops  or 
clerics ;  and  union  with  him  shall  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
each  person's  right  intention.  Wherefore  we  have  ordered, 
according  to  the  similitude  of  the  previous  providence,  that  as 
many  as  have  the  wisdom  to  adopt  the  sounder  judgment,  and 
to  join  themselves  to  his  communion,  shall  enjoy  that  indul- 
gence which  we  have  now  granted  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God." 

ANOTHER   EPISTLE,  ADDRESI^ED   TO   THE   ALEXANDRIANS. 

"  Victor  Constantius  Maximus  Augustus,  to  the  laity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Alexandria. 

"  Aiming  at  your  good  order  in  all  respects,  and  knowing 
that  you  have  long  since  been  bereft  of  episcopal  oversight, 
we  thought  it  just  to  send  back  to  you  again  Athanasius  your 
bishop,  a  man  known  to  all  by  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  his 
life  and  manners.  Having  received  him  with  your  usual 
courtesy,  and  constituted  him  the  assistant  of  your  prayers  to 
God,  exert  yourselves  to  maintain  at  all  times,  according  to 

the  ecelesiastical  canon,  concord  and  peace,  which  will  be 

I  2 
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alike  honourable  to  yourselves  and  grateful  to  us.  For  it  is 
unreasonable  that  anj  dissension  or  faction  should  be  excited 
among  you,  contrary  to  the  felicity  of  our  times ;  and  we  trust 
that  such  a  misfortune  will  be  wholly  removed  from  you.  We 
exhort  you  therefore  to  assiduously  persevere  in  your  accus- 
tomed devotions,  by  the  assistance  of  this  prelate,  as  we  before 
said:  so  that  when  this  resolution  of  yours  shall  become 
generally  known,  even  the  Pagans  who  are  still  enslaved  in 
the  ignorance  of  idolatrous  worship,  may  eagerly  seek  the 
knowledge  of  our  sacred  religion.  Wherefore,  most  beloved 
Alexandrians,  give  heed  to  these  things :  heartily  welcome 
your  bishop,  as  one  appointed  you  by  the  will  of  God  and  my 
decree ;  and  esteem  him  worthy  of  being  embraced  with  all 
the  affections  of  your  souls,  for  this  becomes  you,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  our  clemency.  But  in  order  to  check  all  tend- 
ency to  seditions  and  tumult  in  persons  of  a  factious  dispo- 
sition, orders  have  been  issued  to  our  judges  to  exercise  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  laws  on  all  who  expose  themselves  to 
their  operation.  Respecting  then  both  our  and  God's  de- 
termination, with  the  anxiety  we  feel  to  secure  harmony 
among  you,  and  remembering  also  the  punishment  that  will  be 
inflicted  on  the  disorderly,  make  it  your  especial  care  to  act 
agreeably  to  the  sanctions  of  our  sacred  religion,  with  all 
reverence  honouring  your  bishop ;  that  so  in  conjunction  with 
him  you  may  present  your  supplications  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  universe,  both  for  yourselves,  and  for  the 
orderly  government  of  the  whole  human  race." 

AN    EPISTLE   RESPECTING    THE   ABROGATION    OP   THE   ENACT- 
MENTS  AGAINST   ATHANASIUS. 

"Victor  Constantius  Augustus  to  Nestorius,  and  in  the 
same  terms  to  the  Governors  of  Augustamnica,  Thebais,  and 
Libya. 

"  If  it  be  found  that  at  any  time  previously  enactments 
have  been  passed  prejudicial  and  derogatory  to  those  who 
hold  communion  with  Athanasius  the  bishop,  our  pleasure  is 
that  they  should  now  be  wholly  abrogated ;  and  that  his  clergy 
should  again  enjoy  the  same  immunity  which  was  granted  to 
them  formerly.  We  enjoin  strict  obedience  to  this  command, 
to  the  intent  that  since  this  prelate  has  been  restored  to  hip 
Church,  all  who  hold  communion  with  him  tnay  possess  th 
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same  privileges  as  they  had  before,  and  such  as  other  eccle- 
siastics DOW  enjoy ;  that  so,  their  affairs  being  happily  arranged, 
they  also  may  share  in  the  general  prosperity,** 


CHAP.  XXIV. — Athanasius  passing  through  Jerusalem  in 

HIS  return  to  ALEXANDRIA,  IS  RECEIVED  INTO  COMMUNION 
BY  MAXIMUS  :  AND  A  SYNOD  OF  BISHOPS  BEING  CONVENED  IN 
THAT   CITY,   THE   NICENE  CREED   IS   CONFIRMED. 

Athanasius  the  bishop,  being  fortified  with  these  letters, 
passed  through  Syria,  and  came  into  Palestine.  On  arriving  at 
Jerusalem  he  acquainted  Maximus  the  bishop  both  with  what 
had  been  done  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  also  that  the 
emperor  Constantius  had  confirmed  its  decision:  he  then 
proposed  that  a  synod  of  bishops  should  be  held  there.  Maxi- 
mus therefore  at  once  sent  for  certain  of  the  prelates  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  who  having  assembled  in  council,  restored 
Athanasius  to  communion,  and  to  his  former  dignity.     After 

'2  which  they  communicated  by  letter  to  the  Alexandrians,  and 
to  all  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  what  had  been  deter- 
mined respecting  Athanasius.  On  this  the  adversaries  of 
Athanasius  exceedingly  derided  Maximus,  because,  having  be- 
fore assisted  in  the  deposition  of  that  prelate,  he  had  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  and,  as  if  nothing  had  previously  taken 
place,  had  promoted  his  restoration  to  communion  and  rank. 
When  these  things  became  known,  Ursacius  and  Valens, 
who  had  been  fiery  partisans  of  Arianism,  condemning  their 
former  zeal,  proceeded  to  Rome,^  where  they  presented  their 
recantation  to  Julius  the  bishop,  and  gave  their  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiality :  they  then  wrote  to  Athanasius, 
and  expressed  their  readiness  to  hold  communion  with  him  ii^ 
future.  Thus  did  the  prosperity  of  Athanasius  so  subdue 
Ursacius  and  Valens,  as  to  induce  them  to  recognise  the  or- 
thodox faith.  Athanasius,  passing  through  Pelusium  on  his 
way  to  Alexandria,  admonished  the  inhabitants  of  every  city 
to  beware  of  the  Arians,  and  to  receive  those  only  that  pro- 
fessed the  Homoousian  faith.     In  some  of  the  churches  also 

'^^he  performed  ordination ;  which  afforded  another  ground  of 

' '  See  above,  note  on  chap,  viii.,  and  compare  chap.  xy. 
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accusation  against  him,  because  of  his  undertaking  to  ordain 
in  the  dioceses  of  others.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things 
at  that  period  in  reference  to  Athanasius. 


CHAP.  XXV. — Op  the  tyrants  magnentius  and  vethanio. 

About  this  time  a  terrible  commotion  shook  the  whole 
state,  of  which  it  is  needful  to  give  a  summary  account  of  the 
prmcipal  heads.  We  mentioned  in  our  first  Book,  that  after 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  Constantinople,  his  three  sons  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  empire :  it  must  now  be  abo  stated,  that 
their  kinsman  Dalmatius,  so  named  from  his  father,  shared 
with  them  the  imperial  authority.  This  person,  after  being 
associated  with  them  in  the  sovereignty  for  a  very  little  while, 
was  slain  by  the  soldiery,  Constantius  having  neither  com-  74 
manded  his  destruction,  nor  forbidden  it.  The  manner  in 
Avhich  Constantino  the  younger  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  on 
his  invading  that  division  of  the  empire  which  belonged  to  his 
brother,  has  already  been  recorded.^  After  his.  death,  a  Per- 
sian war  was  raised  against  the  Romans,  in  which  Constan- 
tius did  nothing  prosperously :  for  in  a  battle  fought  by  night 
on  the  frontiers  of  both  parties,  the  Persians  had  to  some 
slight  extent  the  advantage.  Meanwhile  the  aifairs  of  Chris- 
tians became  no  less  unsettled,  there  being  great  disturbance 
throughout  the  churches  on  account  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
term  consuhstaritiaL  During  this  general  agitation,  there 
sprang  up  a  tyrant  in  the  western  pfu*ts  called  Magnentius;^ 
who  by  treachery  slew  Constans,  the  emperor  of  that  division 
of  the  empire,  at  that  time  residing  in  the  Gallias.  In  the 
furious  civil  war  which  thence  arose,  this  usurper  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Italy,  reduced  Africa  and  Libya  under  his 
power,  and  even  obtained  possession  of  the  Gallias.  But  at 
the  city  of  Sirmium  in  lUyricum,  the  military  set  up  another 
tyrant  whose  name  was  Vetranio ;  while  a  fresh  trouble 
threw  Rome  itself  into  commotion :  for  Nepotian,  Constan- 
tine's  sister's  son,  supported  by  a  body  of  gladiators,  there 

*  See  above,  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

'  He  was  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Rhoetia,  and  assassinated  his 
sovereign  in  his  bed. 
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assumed  the  sovereignty.  He  was  however  slain  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  Magnentius,  who  himself  invaded  the  western 
provinces,  and  spread  desolation  in  every  direction. 


CHAP.  XXVI. — After  the  death  of  constans  the  western 

EMPEROR,   PAUL    AND    ATHANASIUS    ARE   AGAIN   EJECTED    FROM 
THEIR  SEES  :   THE  FORMER  AFTER  BEING  CARRIED  INTO  EXILE  IS' 
SLAIN  ;    BUT  THE  LATTER  ESCAPES  BT  FLIGHT. 

A  CONFLUS:  of  these  disastrous  events  occurred  at  nearly 
one  and  the  same  time ;  for  they  happened  in  the  fourth  year 
after  the  council  at  Sardica,  during  the  consulate  of  Sergius 
and  Nigrinian.  Under  these  circumstances  the  entire  sove- 
reignty of  the  empire  seemed  to  devolve ,  on  Constantius 
alone ;  who  being  accordingly  proclaimed  in  the  East  sole 
Autocrat,  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  against  the 
tyrants.  Hereupon  the  adversaries  of  Athanasius,  thinking  a 
fkvourable  crisis  had  arisen,  again  framed  the  most  calumnious 
charges  against  him,  before  his  arrival  at  Alexandria ;  assur- 
ing the  emperor  Constantius  that  all  Egypt  and  Libya  was  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  by  him.  And  his  having  under- 
taken to  ordain  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese,^  tended 
not  a  little  to  accredit  the  accusations  against  him.  Amidst 
such  unhappy  excitement,  Athanasius  entered  Alexandria; 
and  having  convened  a  council  of  the  bishops  in  Egypt,  they 
confirmed  by  their  unanimoys  vote,  what  had  been  determined 
in  the  synod  at  Sardica,  and  that  assembled  at  Jerusalem  by 
Maximus.  But  the  emperor,  who  had  been  long  since  imbued 
with  Arian  doctrine,  reversed  all  the  indulgent  proceedings  he 
had  so  recently  resolved  on.  He  began  by  ordering  that 
Paul,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  should  be  sent  into  exile; 
whom  those  who  conducted  him  strangled,  at  Cucusus  in 
Cappadocia.  Marcellus  was  also  ejected,  and  Basil  again 
made  ruler  of  the  Church  at  Ancyra.  Lucius  of  Adrianople, 
being  loaded  with  chains,  died  in  prison.  The  reports  which 
were  made  concerning  Athanasius  so  wrought  on  the  em- 
peror's mind,  that  in  an  ungovernable  fury  he  commanded  him 

'  See  Apost.  Canons,  No.  xxxv.  "  Let  not  a  bishop  dare  to  ordain  be- 
yond his  own  limits,  in  cities  and  places  not  subject  to  him." 
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to  be  put  to  death  wherever  he  might  be  found :  he  moreover 
included  Theodulus  and  Oljrmpius,  who  presided  over  churches 
in  Thrace,  in  the  same  proscription.  Athanasius,  having 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  peril  to  which  these  mandates  ex- 
posed him,  once  more  had  recourse  to  flight,  and  so  escaped 
the  emperor's  menaces.  The  Ai*ians  denounced  his  retreat 
as  criminal,  particularly  Narcissus  bishop  of  Neroniades  in 
Cilicia,  George  of  Laodicaea,  and  Leontius  who  then  had  the 
oversight  of  the  Church  at  Antioch.  This  last  person,  when  a 
presbyter,  had  been  divested  of  his  rank,^  because  in  order  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  illicit  intercourse  with  a  woman  named 
Eustolium,  with  whom  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time,  he  had  castrated  himself,  and  thenceforward  lived  more 
.  unreservedly  with  her,  when  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
ground  for  evil  surmises.  Afterwards  however,  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  he  was  created  bishop  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  after  Stephen,  the  successor  of  Flac- 
ciUus. 


CHAP.  XXVII. — Macedonius,  having  possessed  himself  op 

THE   SEE   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE,  DOES  MUCH  MISCHIEF  TO  THOSE 
WHO  DIFFER  FROM  HIM  IN  OPINION. 

Paul  having  been  removed,  hi  the  manner  described, 
Macedonius  then  became  ruler  of  the  churches  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  acquiring  very  great  ascendancy  over  the  emperor, 
stirred  up  a  war  among  Christians,  of  a  no  less  grievous  kind 
than  that  which  the  tyrants  themselves  were  waging.  For 
having  prevailed  on  his  sovereign  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
devastating  the  churches,  he  procured  the  sanction  of  law  for 
whatever  pernicious  measures  he  determined  to  pursue. 
Throughout  the  several  cities,  therefore,  an  edict  was  pro- 
claimed, and  a  military  force  appointed  to  carry  the  imperial 
decrees   into  effect.     Hence  those  who  acknowledged  the 

'  "  If  any  one  in  good  health  has  mutilated  himself  so,  (by  castration,) 
it  is  right  that,  if  he  be  eiirolled  among  the  clergy,  he  should  cease  from  Ids 

ministrations This  is  said  with  reference  to  those  who  dare  to 

mutilate  themselves." — Canon  I,  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Compare  also 
Apostolical  Canons  22  and  23,  which  enjoin  the  sentence  of  deposition  an 
all  clerics  for  such  a  crime. 
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doctrine  of  consubstantiality  were  not  only  expelled  from  the 
churches,  but  also  from  the  cities.  But  although  expulsion 
at  first  satisfied  them,  they  soon  proceeded  to  the  worse 
extremity  of  inducing  compulsory  ^mmunion  with  them; 
caring  but  little  for  such  a  desecration  of  the  churches. 
Their  violence  indeed  was  scarcely  less  intolerable  than  that 
of  those  who  had  formerly  obliged  the  Christiana  to  worship 
idols ;  for  they  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  scourgings,  a  variety 
of  tortures,  and  confiscation  of  property.  Many  were  punish- 
ed with  exile ;  some  died  under  the  torture ;  and  others  were 
put  to  death  while  being  driven  from  their  country.  These 
atrocities  were  exercised  throughout  all  the  eastern  cities, 
but  especially  at  Constantinople;  the  internal  persecution, 
which  was  but  slight  before,  being  thus  savagely  increased  by 
Macedonius,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  bishopric.  The  cities 
of  Achaia  and  lUyricum,  with  those  of  the  western  parts,  still 
enjoyed  tranquillity ;  inasmuch  as  they  preserved  unanimity  of 
judgment  among  themselves,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  of  faith  promulgated  by  the  council  of  Nice. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. — Athanasius's  account  of  the  violences 

COMMITTED   AT   ALEXANDRIA   BY   GEORGE   THE  ARIAN. 

What  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  Alexandria  by  George 
at  the  same  time,  may  be  learnt  from  the  narration  of  Atha- 
nasius,  who  was  not  only  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, but  also  a  sufferer  in  them.  In  his  "  Vindication  of 
bis  flight,"  speaking  of  these  transactions,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — "Moreover  they  came  to  Alexandria,  again  seeking 
to  destroy  me :  and  on  this  occasion  their  proceedings  were 
worse  than  before ;  for  the  soldiery  having  suddenly  surround- 
ed the  church,  there  arose  the  din  of  war  instead  of  the  voice  of 
prayer.  Afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  George  during  Lent,^ 
the  mischief  for  which  he  had  been  trained  by  those  who  had 
sent  him  from  Cappadocia,  was  greatly  augmented.  When 
Easter  week^  was  past,  the  virgins  were  cast  into  prison,  the 
bishops  led  in  chains  by  the  military,  and  the  dwellings  even 

*  Ti<r(fapaKO(TTy,  the  forty  days*  fast. 

'  "Kfidofia  Tov  nd<Txa,  the  octaye  of  Easter. 
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of  orphans  and  widows  forcibly  entered  and  pillaged.  Chris- 
tians were  interred  by  night ;  houses  were  set  a  mark  upon ; 
and  the  relatives  of  the  clergy  were  endangered  on  their 
account.  Even  these  outrages  were  dreadful ;  but  the  perse- 
cutors soon  proceeded  to  such  as  were  still  more  so.  For  in 
the  week  after  the  holy  Pentecost,  the  people,  having  ^fasted, 
went  forth  to  a  cemetery  to  pray,  because  all  were  avefse  to 
communion  with  Greorge:  that  brutal  persecutor  being  in- 
formed of  this,  instigated  against  them  Sebastian,  an  officer  who 
was  a  ManichaBan.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  armed  with 
drawn  swords,  bows,  and  darts,  he  marched  out  to  attack  the 
people,  although  it  was  the  Lord's  day :  finding  but  few  at 
prayers,  as  the  most  part  had  retired  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  he  performed  such  exploits  as  might  be  expected 
from  sav^e  barbarians.  Having  kindled  a  fire,  he  set  the 
virgins  near  it,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  say  that  they 
were  of  the  Arian  faith;  but  seeing  they  were  not  to  be 
overcome,  .  and  that  they  despised  the  fire,  he  then  stript 
them,  and  so  beat  them  on  the  face,  that  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  they  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  Seizing  also 
about  forty  men,  he  flogged  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner : 
for  he  so  lacerated  their  backs  with  rods  fresh  cut  from  the 
palm-tree,  which  still  had  their  thorns  on,  that  some  were 
obliged  to  procure  surgical  aid  in  order  to  have  the  thorns 
extracted  from  their  flesh ;  while  others,  unable  to  bear  the 
agony,  died  under  its  infliction.  All  the  survivors  with  one 
virgin  he  banished  to  the  Great  Oasis.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  not  at  first  suffered  to  be  claimed  by  their  relatives, 
but  being  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  concealed  as  the 
authors  of  these  barbarities  thought  fit,  that  the  evidences  of 
their  cruelty  might  not  appear.  Such  was  the  blindness 
with  which  these  madmen  acted :  for  while  the  friends  of  .the 
deceased  rejoiced  on  account  of  their  confession,  but  mourned 
because  of  their  bodies  being  uninterred,  the  impious  inhu- 
manity of  these  acts  became  more  distinctly  conspicuous. 
Soon  after  this  they  sent  into  exile  out  of  Egypt  and  the  two 
Libyas  the  following  bishops,  Ammonius,  Thmui's,  Cams, 
Philo,  Hermes,  Pliny,  Psenosiris,  Nilammon,  Agatho,  Ana- 
gamphus,  a  second  Ammonius,  Mark,  Dracontius,  Adelphius, 
a  third  Ammonius,  another  Mark,  and  Athenodorus,  and  the 
presbyters  Hieraz  and  Discorus.     And  so  harshly  were  they 
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treated  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  conducting  them,  that 
some  expired  while  on  their  journey,  and  others  in  the  very 
place  of  banishment.  In  this  way  more  than  thirty  bishops 
were  got  rid  of :  for  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Arians,  like 
Ahab's,  was  to  exterminate  the  truth  if  possible.'' 

Such  is  the  statement  Athanasius  has  given  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  George  at  Alexandria.  The  emperor  mean- 
while led  his  army  into  Ulyricum,  where  the  urgency  of  public 
affairs  demanded  his  presence ;  for  Yetranio  had  been  there 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  military.  On  arriving  at  Sirmium, 
a  truce  being  made,  he  came  to  a  conference  with  Yetranio ; 
and  so  managed,  that  the  soldiers  who  had  previously  declared 
for  his  rival,  now  deserted  him,  and  saluted  Constantius  alone 
as  Augustus  and  sovereign  Autocrat.  Yetranio,  perceiving 
himself  to  be  abandoned,  immediately  threw  himself  at  the 

.  feet  of  the  emperor ;  who,  after  taking  from  him  his  imperial 
crown  and  purple,  treated  him  with  great  clemency,  and  re- 
commended him  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  tranquilly  in  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen ;  observing  that  a  life  of  repose 
at  his  advanced  age  was  far  more  suitable  than  a  dignity 
which  entailed  anxieties  and  care.  Yetranio's  affairs  having 
come  to  this  issue,  he  was  assigned  a  liberal  provision  out  of 
the  public  revenue :  and  writing  frequently  to  the  emperor 
during  his  residence  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  he  assured  him 
that  he  had  conferred  the  greatest  blessing  on  him,  by  liber- 
ating him  from  the  disquietudes  which  are  the  inseparable 
concomitants  of  sovereign  power ;  adding  that  he  himself  did 
not  act  wisely  in  depriving  himself  of  that  happiness  in  re- 
tirement which  he  had  bestowed  upon  him.  After  these 
things,  the  emperor  Constantius,  having  created  Gallus  his 
kinsman  Caesar,  and  given  him  his  own  name,  sent  him  to 
Antioch  in  Syria  to  guard  the  eastern  parts.     When  Gallus 

'*wa8  entering  this  city,  the  Saviour's  sign  appeared  in  the 
East :  ^  for  a  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cross  was  seen  in  the 
heavens,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  spectators.  Other 
generab  were  despatched  by  the  emperor  against  Magnentius 
with  considerable  forces,  while  he  himself  remained  at  Sir- 
mium^  awaiting  the  course  of  events. 

1  Ck>mp.  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. — Op  the  hbresiaiich  photinus. 

In  the  interim,  Photinus,  who  then  presided  over  the  Church 
in  that  city,  having  more  openly  avowed  his  sentiments,  and 
a  tumult  being  made  in  consequence,  the  emperor  ordered  a 
synod  of  bishops  to  be  assembled  at  Sirmium.  There  were  76 
accordingly  convened  there  of  the  Oriental  prelates,  Mark  of  "^"^ 
Arethusa,  George  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  Arians,  as  we 
have  before  said,  had  placed  over  that  see  on  the  removal  of 
Gregory,  Basil  who  presided  over  the  Church  at  Ancyra, 
Marcellus  having  been  ejected,  Fancratius  of  Pelusium,  and 
Hypatian  of  Heraclea.  Of  the  Western  bishops  there  were 
present  Valens  of  Mursa,  and  the  celebrated  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova in  Spain,  who  attended  much  against  his  \yill.  These 
met  at  Sirmium,  after  the  consulate  of  Sergius  and  Nigrinian, 
in  which  year  no  consul  celebrated  the  customary  inaugural  ^ 
solemnities,  in  consequence  of  the  martial  preparations ;  and 
it  being  ascertained  that  Photinus  held  the  heresy  of  Sabel- 
lius  the  Libyan  and  Paul  of  Samctasa,  they  immediately  de- 
posed him.  This  decision  was  both  at  that  time  and  after- 
wards universally  commended  as  honourable  and  just ;  but 
those  who  continued  there  subsequently  acted  in  a  way  which  . 
was  by  no  means  so  generally  approved. 


CHAP.  XXX. — Forms  op  the  creed  published  at  sirmium, 
IN  presence  of  the  emperor  constantius. 

As  if  they  would  rescind  their  former  determinations  re- 
specting the  faith,  they  publislfed  anew  other  expositions  of 
the  creed,  viz. — one  in  Greek,  which  Mark  of  Arethusa  com- 
posed ;  and  two  others  in  Latin,  which  harmonized  with  one 
another  neither  in  expression  nor  in  sentiment,  nor  with  that 

*  The  "  Ludi  Circenses"  consisting  of  the  five  games,  leaping,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  racing,  and  hurling,  (called  in  Greek  vkvraBXovy)  with 
scenic  representations,  and'  spectacles  of  wild  beasts  at  the  amphitheatre ; 
with  which  the  consuls  entertained  the  people  at  their  entrance  on  the 
consulate.  The  Circensian  games  are  idluded  to  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  1. 
81 ;  and  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2. 
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dictated  by  the  bishop  of  Arethusa.  I  shall  here  subjoin  one 
of  those  drawn  up  in  Latin,  to  that  prepared  in  Greek  by 
Mark :  the  other,  which  was  afterwards  recited  at  Rimini, 
will  be  given  when  we  describe  what  was  done  at  that  place. 
It  must  be  understood  however,  that  both  the  Latin  forms 
were  translated  into  Greek.  The  declaration  of  faith  set  forth 
by  Mark,  was  as  follows : — 
78  «  Y^Q  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  is  named  (Eph.  iii.  15) :  and  in  his  only-begotten 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  begotten  of  his  Father 
before  all  ages,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  by  whom  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,  which  are  in  the  ^heavens  and 
upon  the  earth,  were  made ;  who  is  the  Word,  the  Wisdom, 
the  true  Light,  and  the  Life ;  who  in  the  last  days  for  our 
sake  was  made  man  and  born  of  the  holy  virgin,  was  crucified 
and  died,  was  buried,  and  arose  again  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day,  was  received  up  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  at  the  completion  of  the  age  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  requite  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  works :  whose  kingdom  being  everlasting,  en- 
dures into  endless  ages ;  for  he  will  be  seated  at  the  Father's 
right  hand,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  also  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Comforter,  whom  our  Lord  according  to  his  promise  sent  to 
his  apostles  after  his  ascension  into  the  heavens,  to  teach  them, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance ;  by  whom  also  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  sincerely  believed  in  him  are  sancti- 
fied. But  those  who  affirm  that  the  Son  is  of  things  which 
are  not,  or  of  another  substance,  and  not  of  God,  and  that 
there  was .  a  time  or  an  age  when  he  was  not,  il\e  holy  and 
catholic  Church  declares  to  be  aliens.  We  therefore  again 
say,  if  any  one  afiirms  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  two  Gods, 
let  him  be  anathema.  And  if  any  one  admits  that  Christ  is 
God  and  the  Son  of  God  before  the  ages,  but  does  not  con- 
fess that  he  ministered  to  the  Father  in  the  formation  of  all 
things,  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  shall  dare  to  assert 
that  the  Unbegotten,  or  a  part  of  him,  was  bom  of  Mary, 
let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  says*  that  the  Son  was  of 
Mary  according  to  foreknowledge,  and  that  he  was  not  with 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  the  ages,  and  that  all 
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things  were  not  made  by  bim,  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any 
one  affirms  the  essence  of  Grod  to  be  dilated  or  contracted,  let 
him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  says  that  the  dilated  essence 
of  Grod  makes  the  Son,  or  shall  term  the  Son  the  dilatation  of 
his  essence,  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  asserts  that 
the  internal  or  uttered  word  is  Son  pf>  God,  let  him  be 
anathema.  K  any  one  declares  that  the  Son  tibat  was  bom 
of  Mary  was  man  only,  let  him  be  anathema.  J£  any  man, 
affirming  him  that  was  born  of  Mary  to  be  God  and  man, 
shall  imply  the  unbegotten  God  himself,  let  him  be  anathema. 
If  any  one  shall  understand  the  text,  '  I  am  the  first,  and  I 
am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  G^,'  (Isa.  xliv.  6,) 
which  was  spoken  for  the  destruction  of  idols  and  false 
gods,  in  the  sense  the  Jews  do,  as  if  it  were  said  for  the 
subversion  of  the  only-begotten  of  God  before  the  ages,  let 
him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  hearing  (John  i.  14)  *  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,'  should  imagine  that  the  Word  was 
changed  into  flesh,  or  that  he  underwent  any  change  in 
assuming  flesh,  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one,  hearing 
that  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  was  crucified,  should  say 
that  his  divinity  ^  underwent  any  corruption,  or  suffering,  or 
change,  or  diminution,  or  destruction,  let  him  be  anathema. 
If  any  one  should  affirm  that  the  Father  said  not  to  the 
Son,  '  Let  us  make  man,'  (Gen.  i.  26,)  but  that  God  spoke 
to  himself,  let  him  be  anathema.  K  any  one  says  that  it 
was  not  the  Son  of  God  that  was  seen  by  Abraham,  but  the 
unbegotten  God,  or  a  part  of  him,  let  him  be  anathema.* 
If  any  one  says  that  it  was  not  the  Son  that  as  man  wrestled 
with  Jacob,  but  the  unbegotten  God,  or  a  part  of  him,  let 
him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  shall  understand  the  words, 
(Gen.  xix.  24,)  *The  Lord  rained  from  the  Lord,'^  not  in  re- 
lation to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  shall  say  that  God  rained 
from  himself,  let  him  be  anathema:  for  the  Lord  the  Son 
rained  from  the  Lord  the  Father.  If  any  one,  hearing  the 
Lord  the  Father^  and  the  Lord  the  Son,  shall  term  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son  Lord,  and  saying  the  Lord  from  the  Lord 

>  Ttjv  OeorrjTa  avTov  occurs  in  the  Allat.  MS.  and  in  Athanasins,  "  Lib. 
de  Synodis."  •  *  See  above,  chap.  xix. 

'  The  original  has  Ti^*'^  in  both  cases.    The  Authorized  Version  has  it, 

"  Then  the  Lord  rained  i . . . .'.  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven.** 
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79  shall  assert  that  there  are  two  Gods,  let  him  be  anathema. 
For  we  rank  not  the  Son  with  the  Father,  but  conceive  him 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  Father.  For  he  neither  came  down 
to  Sodom ^  without  his  Father's  will;  nor  did  he  rain  from 
himself,  but  from  the  Lord  (i.  e.  the  Father)  who  exercises 
supreme  authority :  nor  does  he  sit  at  the  Father's  right  hand 
of  himself,  but  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  saying,  *  Sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand'  (Psal.  ex.  1).  If  any  one  should  say  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  one  person,  (Trpoorwirov,) 
let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  Comforter,  shall  call  him  the  begotten  God,  let  him  be 
anathema.  If  any  one  asserts  that  the  Comforter  is  none  other 
than  the  Son,  when  he  has  himself  said,  *  the  Father,  whom  I 
will  ask,  shall  send  you  another  Comforter,'  (John  xiv.  16,) 
let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  affirm  that  the  Spirit  is 
part  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  let  him  be  anathema.  If 
any  one  say  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three 
Gods,  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  say  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  made  as  one  of  the  creatures  by  the  will  of  God,  let 
him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Son  was  be- 
gotten against  the  Father's  will,  let  him  be  anathema :  for  the 
Father  did  not,  as  compelled  by  any  natural  necessity,  beget 
the  Son  at  a  time  when  he  was  unwilling ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
pleased  him,  he  has  declared  that  of  himself,  without  time  and 
without  passion,  he  begat  him.  Should  any  one  say  that  the 
Son  is  unbegotten,  and  without  beginning,  intimating  that  there 
are  two  without  beginning,  and  unbegotten,  so  making  two 
Gods,  let  him  be  anathema :  for  the  Son  is  the  head  and  be- 
ginning of  all  things ;  but  *the  head  of  Christ  is  God'  (1  Cor. 
xi.  3).  Thus  we  devoutly  trace  up  all  things  by  the  Son  to 
one  source  of  all  things  who  is  without  beginning.  Moreover 
to  give  an  accurate  conception  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  again 
say,  that  if  any  one  shall  not  declare  Christ  Jesus  to  have 
been  the  Son  of  God  before  all  ages,  and  to  have  ministered  to 
the  Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things ;  but  shall  affirm  that 
from  the  time  only  when  he  was  born  of  Mary  was  he  called 
the  Son  and  Christ,  and  that  he  then  received  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Divinity,  let  him  be  anathema,  as  the  Samosatan."^ 

*  Athanasius  has  hnl  ^68ofxa,  not  tic  v&fJia,^ 

'He  alludes  to  Paul  of  Samosata)  see  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  b.  vii.  chaps. 
29  and  30. 
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ANOTHER  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  FAITH  SET  FORTH  AT  SIR- 
MIUM  IN  LATIN,  AND  AFTERWARDS  TRANSLATED  INTO 
GREEK. 

^^  Since  there  appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  so 
respecting  the  faith,  all  points  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated and  discussed  at  Sirmium,  in  presence  of  Yalens,  Ursa- 
cius,  Germinius,  and  others.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  according  as  it  is  declared  over 
the  whole  word ;  and  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  God,  and  Saviour,  begotten  of  him  before  the  ages. 
But  we  ought  not  to  say  that  there  are  two  Gods,  since  the 
Lord  himself  has  said,  (John  xx.  17,)  *I  go  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  unto  my  God  and  your  God.'  There- 
fore he  is  God  even  of  all,  as  the  apostle  also  taught,  (Rom. 
iii.  29,  30,)  *  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not  also 
of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yea  of  the  Gentiles  also ;  seeing  that  it  is 
one  Gt)d  who  shall  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith.'  And 
in  all  other  matters  there  is  agreement,  nor  is  there  any  am- 
biguity. But  since  very  many  have  been  troubled  about  that 
which  is  termed  substantia  in  Latin,  and  oiaia  in  Greek ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  mark  the  sense  more  accurately,  of 
the  same  substance,  {ofLoovaiov,)  or  of  like  substance,  (ofioioif 
ffiov,)  it  is  altogether  desirable  that  none  of  these  terms  should 
be  mentioned :  nor  should  they  be  preached  on  in  the  church, 
for  this  reason,  that  nothing  is  recorded  concerning  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  because  these  things  are  above  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  human  capacity,  and  that  no  one 
can  explain  the  Son's  generation,  of  which  it  is  written,  (Isa. 
liii.  8.)  *  And  who  shall  declare  his  generation?'  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Father  only  knows  in  what  way  he  begat  the 
Son ;  and  again,  the  Son,  how  he  was  begotten  by  the  Father. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Father  is  greater  in  honour, 
dignity,  and  Divinity,  and  in  the  very  name  of  Father ;  the 
Son  himself  testifying,  (John  xiv*  28,)  *My  Father  is  greater 
than  L'  And  no  one  is  ignorant  of  this  catholic  doctrine, 
that  there  are  two  persons  of  the  Father  and  Son,  and  that 
the  Father  is  the  greater :  but  that  the  Son  is  subject,  toge- 
ther with  all  things  which  the  Father  has  subjected  to  him. 
That  the  Father  had  no  beginning,  and  is  invisible,  immortal, 
and  impassible :  but  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father, 
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Grod  of  Grod,  Light  of  Light ;  and  that  no  one  comprehends 
his  generation,  as  was  before  said,  but  the  Father  alone. 
That  the  Son  himself,  our  Lord  and  God,  took  flesh  or  a  body, 
that  is  to  say  human  nature,  according  as  the  angel  brought 
glad  tidings  of :  and  as  the  whole  Scriptures  teach,  and  espe- 
cially the  apostle  who  was  the  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles, 
Christ  assumed  the  human  nature  through  which  he  suffered, 
from  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  the  summary  and  confirmation 
of  the  entire  faith  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should 
be  always  maintained,  according  as  we  read  in  the  Gospel, 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19,)  *Go  ye  and  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  Thus  the  number  of  the  Trinity  is  complete 
and  perfect.  Now  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter  sent  by 
the  Son,  came  according  to  his  promise,  in  order  to  sanctify 
and  instruct  the  apostles  and  all  believers." 

®*  They  endeavoured  to  induce  Photinus,  even  after  his  de- 
position, to  assent  to  and  subscribe  these  things,  promising  to 
restore  him  his  bishopric,  if  by  recantation  he  would  ana^ 
thematize  the  dogma  he  had  invented,  and  adopt  their  opinion. 
But  instead  of  accepting  their  proposal,  he  challenged  them  to 
a  disputation :  and  a  day  being  appointed  by  the  emperor's 
arrangement,  the  bishops  who  were  there  present  assembled, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  senators,  whom  the  emperor  had  directed 
to  attend  the  discussion.  In  their  presence,  Basil,  who  at 
that  time  presided  over  the  church  at  Ancyra,  opposed  Pho- 
tinus, notaries  writing  doAvn  their  respective  speeches.  The 
conflict  of  arguments  on  both  sides  was  extremely  severe ;  but 
Photinus  having  been  worsted,  was  condemned,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  exile,  during  which  time  he  composed  a 
treatise  in  both  languages*  (for  he  was  not  unskilled  in  Latin) 
against  all  heresies,  and  in  favour  of  his  own  views.  But  the 
bishops  who  were  convened  at  Sirmium,  were  afterwards  dis- 

®^  satisfied  with  that  form  of  the  creed  which  had  been  promul- 
gated by  them  in  Latin :  for  after  its  publication,  it  appeared 
to  them  to  contain  many  contradictions.  They  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  get  it  back  again  from  the  transcribers;  but 
inasmuch  as  many  secreted  it,  the  emperor  by  his  edicts  com- 
manded that  all  the  copies  of  it  should  be  sought  for,  threat- 
ening punishment  to  any  one  who  should  be  detected  concealing 

*  i.  e.  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

[sOCRATES.]  K 
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Ibem.    These  menaces  however  were  incapable  of  suppressing 
what  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many. 


CHAP.  XXXI. — Op  hosius  bishop  op  cordova. 

Since  we  have  observed  that  Hosius  the  Sipaniard  was  pre* 
sent  at  the  council  of  Sirmium  against  his  will,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  further  account  of  him.  This  prelate  had  but 
a  short  time  before  been  sent  into  exile  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Arians :  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  those  convened 
at  Sirmium,  the  emperor  summoned  him  thither,  with  the  de- 
sign either  of  influencing  him  by  persuasion,  or  of  compelling 
him  by  force,  to  give  his  sanction  to  their  proceedings ;  for  if 
this  could  be  effected,  they  considered  it  would  give  great 
authority  to  their  sentiments.  On  this  occasion  therefore  he 
was  most  unwillingly  obliged  to  be  present:  and  when  he 
refused  to  concur  with  them,  stripes  and  tortures  were  in- 
flicted on  the  old  man,  until  they  had  constrained  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  and  subscribe  their  exposition  of  the  faith.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  affairs  at  that  time  transacted  at  Sirmium. 
But  the  emperor  Constantius  after  these  things  still  continued 
to  reside  at  that  place,  awaiting  there  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions against  Magnentius. 


^ 


CHAP.  XXXII. — Overthrow  of  the  tyrant  magnentius. 

Magnentius  in  the  interim  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  imperial  city  Rome,  put  to  death  many  of  the  senatorial 
order,  as  well  as  of  the  populace.  But  as  soon  as  the  com- 
manders under  Constantius  had  collected  an  army  of  Romans, 
and  commenced  their  march  against  him,  he  left  Rome,  and 
retired  into  the  Gallias.  There  several  battles  were  fought, 
sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  one  party,  and  sometimes  to 
that  of  the  other ;  but  at  last  Magnentius  having  been  defeat- 
ed near  Mursa,  a  fortress  of  the  Gallias,  was  there  closely 
besieged.  In  this  place  the  following  remarkable  incident  is 
said  to  have  occurred.     Magnentius,  desiring  to  arouse  the 
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courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  disheartened  by  their  late 
overthrow,  ascended  a  lofty  tribunal  for  this  purpose.  They 
wishing  to  receive  him  with  such  acclamations  as  emperors 
are  usually  greeted  with,  contrary  to  their  intention,  simidtane- 
ously  shouted  the  name,  not  of  Magnentius,  but  of  Con- 
stantius  Augustus.  Regarding  this  as  an  omen  wholly  un- 
favourable to  himself,  Magnentius  immediately  withdrew  from 
the  fortress,  and  retreated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Gaul, 
whither  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  generals  of  Constantius. 
An  engagement  having  again  taken  place  near  Mount  Se- 
leucus,*  Magnentius  was  totally  routed,  and  fled  alone  to 
Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul,  which  is  distant  three  days'  journey 
from  the  fortress  at  Myrsa.  Magnentius  having  reached 
this  city,  first  slew  his  own  mother ;  then  having  killed  his 
brother  also,  whom  he  had  created  Caesar,  he  at  last  com- 
mitted suicide,  by'  falling  on  his  own  sword.  This  happened 
in  the  sixth  consulate  of  Constantius,  and  the  second  of  Con- 
stantius Gallus,  on  the  fifteenth  ^  day  of  August.  Not  long 
after,  another  brother  of  Magnentius,  named  Decentius,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  the  ambitious  enterprises  of  Magnentius,  whose  death  how- 
ever did  not  restore  the  affairs  of  the  empire  to  perfect  tran- 
quillity ;  for  soon  after  this  another  tyrant  arose,  whose  name 
was  Silvanus ;  but  the  generals  of  Constantius  speedily 
destroyed  him,  whilst  raising  disturbances  in  Gaul. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. — Of  the  jews  inhabiting  dio  casarea  in 

PALESTINE. 

About  the  same  time  there  arose  another  intestine  com- 
motion in* the  East:  for  the  Jews  who  inhabited  Dio  Cae- 
sarea  in  Palestine  having  taken  arms  against  the  Homans, 
began  to  ravage  the  adjacent  places.  But  Gallus,  who  was 
also  called  Constantius,  whom  the  emperor,  after  creating 
Csesar,  had  sent  into  the  East,  despatched  an  army  against 
them,  whereby  they  were  completely  vanquished :  after  which 
their  city  Dio  Caesarea  was  by  his  order  totally  destroyed. 

*  MiXrotrkXiVKOQ :  in  the  Allat.  MS.  yLovroaiXtvKog, 

*  The  date  is  different  in  Idatius. 

K  2 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. — Op  oallus  ciBSAR. 

Gallus,  having  accomplished  these  things,  was  unable  to 
bear  his  success  with  moderation ;  but  forthwith  attempted 
innovations  on  the  authority  of  him  who  had  constituted  him 
Caesar,  himself  aspiring  to  the  sovereign  power.  His  pur- 
pose was  however  soon  detected  by  Constantius :  for  he  had 
dared  to  put  to  death  on  his  own  responsibility  Domitian,  at 
that  time  Praetorian  praefect  of  the  East,  and  Magnus  the 
quaestor,  because  they  had  disclosed  his  designs  to  the  emperor. 
Constantius,  extremely  incensed  at  this  conduct,  summoned 
Gallus  to  his  presence,  who  being  in  great  terror  went  very 
reluctantly ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  the  western  parts,  and 
had  reached  the  island  of  Flanona,  Constantius  ordered  him 
to  be  slain.  But  not  long  after  he  created  Julian,  the  brother 
of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  against  the  barba'rians  in 
Gaul.  It  was  in  the  seventh  consulate  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius that  Giillus  was  slain,  when  he  himself  was  a  third 
time  consul:  and  Julian,  of  whom  we  shall  make  further 
mention  in  the  next  Book,^  was  created  Caesar  on  the  6th  of 
November  in  the  following  year,  when  Arbetion  and  LoUian 
were  consuls.  When  Constantius  was  ^hus  relieved  from 
the  disquietudes  which  had  occupied  him,  his  attention  was 
again  directed  to  ecclesiastical  contentions.  Going  therefore 
from  Sirmium  to  the  imperial  city  Rome,  he  again  appointed 
a  synod  of  bishops,  summoning  some  of  the  Eastern  prelates 
to  hasten  into  Italy,^  and  commanding  those  of  the  West  to 
meet  them  there.  While  preparations  were  making  for  this 
purpose,  Julius  bishop  of  Rome  died,  after  having  presided 
over  the  Church  in  that  place  fifteen  years,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  episcdpal  dignity  by  Liberius. 


CHAP.  XXXV. — Op  aetius  the  Syrian,  master  op 

EUNOMIUS. 

At  Antioch  in  Syria  another  heresiarch  sprang  up,  Aetius 
surnamed  Athens.     He  agreed  in  doctrine  with  Arius,  and 

*  See  below,  b.  iii.  chap.  i. 

*  The  text  has  roXXcav,  but  in  the  codex  of  Leon  Allatius  it  is  rightly 
'iToXiaVf  as  is  evident  from  the  context. 
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maintained  the  same  opinions;  but  separated  himself  from 
the  Arian  party,  because  they  had  admitted  Arius  into  com- 
munion. For  Arius,  as  we  have  before  related,  entertaining 
one  opinion  in  his  heart,  professed  another  with  his  lips; 
having  both  hypocritically  assented  to  and  subscribed  the 
form  of  faith  set  forth  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  reigning  emperor.  On  this  account  therefore  Aetius 
separated  himself  from  the  Arians,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously been  a  heretic,  and  tL  zealous  advocate  of  Arian  views. 
After  receiving  some  very  scanty  instruction  at  Alexandria, 
on  his  return  from  thence,  and  arrival  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
which  was  his  native  place,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Le- 
ontius,  who  was  then  bishop  of  that  city.  Upon  this  he ' 
began  to  astonish  his  auditors  by  the  singularity  of  his  dis- 
courses, which  were  constructed  in  dependence  on  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle's  Categories,  a  book  the  scope  of  which  he 
neither  himself  perceived,  nor  had  been  enlightened  on  by  in- 
tercourse with  learned  persons  ;  so  that  he  was  little  aware 
that  he  was  framing  fallacious  arguments  to  perplex  and  de- 
ceive himself.  For  Aristotle  had  composed  this  work  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  his  young  disciples,  and  to  confound 
by  subtile  arguments  the  sophists  who  affected  to  deride  phi- 
^  losophy.  Wherefore  the  Ephectic  academicians  ^  who  expound 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Photius,  cenfiure  the  vain  subtilty 
which  Aristotle  has  displayed  in  that  book :  but  Aetius,  who 
never  had  the  advantage  of  an  academical  preceptor,  adhered  ( 
to  the  sophisms  of  the  Categories.  For  this  reason  he  was 
unable  to  comprehend  how  there  could  be  generation  without 
a  beginning,  and  how  that  which  was  begotten  can  be  co- 
eternal  with  him  who  begat.  In  fact  AeStius  was  a  man  of 
very  superficial  attainments,  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  extremely  fond  of  cavilling,  a  thing 
which  any  clown  might  do.  Nor  had  he  ever  carefully  studied 
those  ancient  writers  who  have  interpreted  the  Christian 
oracles  ;  wholly  rejecting  Clemens,  African  us,  and  Origen, 
men  eminent  for  their  information  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science.  But  he  composed  epistles  both  to  the 
emperor  Constantius,  and  to  some  other  persons,  wherein  he 
interwove  tedious  disputes  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his 

'  Not  the  Dogmaticif  but  the  Sceptics,  who  doubted  eyerything. 
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sophisms.  He  has  therefore  been  surnamed  Atheus.^  But 
although  his  doctrinal  statements  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Arians,  yet  from  the  abstruse  nature  of  his  syllogisms,  which 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend,  they  pronounced  him  a 
heretic.  Being  for  that  reason  expelled  from  their  Church, 
he  pretended  to  have  separated  himself  from  their  communion. 
Even  in  the  present  day  there  are  to  be  found  some  who  from 
him  were  formerly  named  Aetians,  but  now  Eunomians.  For 
Eunomius,  who  h'kd  been  his  secretary,  having  been  instructed 
by  his  master  in  this  heretical  mode  of  reasoning,  afterwards 
became  the  head  of  that  sect.  But  of  Eunomius  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  the  proper  place. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. — Op  the  synod  at  milan. 

When  the  bishops  met  in  Italy,  very  few  from  the  East 
were  present,  most  of  them  being  hindered  from  coming  either 
by  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  by  the  distance ;  but  of  the  West 
there  were  more  than  three  hundred.  Being  assembled  at^ 
Milan,  according  to  the  emperor's  order,  the  Eastera  prelates 
opened  the  synod  by  calling  upon  those  convened  to  pass  an 
unanimous  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Athanasius ; 
with  this  object  in  view,  that  he  might  thenceforward  be  ut- 
terly shut  out  from  Alexandria.  But  Paulinus  bishop  of 
Treves  in  Gaul,  Dionysius  of  Alba,  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  ^s 
and  Eusebius  of  Verceil,  a  city  of  Liguria  in  Italy,  perceiving 
that  the  Eastern  bishops,  by  demanding  a  ratification  of  the 
sentence  against  Athanasius,  were  intent  on  subverting  the 
faith,  arose  and  loudly  exclaimed  that  this  proposition  indi- 
cated a  covert  plot  against  the  principles  of  Christian  truth. 
For  they  insisted  that  the  charges  against  Athanasius  were 
unfounded,  and  merely  invented  by  his  accusers  as  a  means  of 
corrupting  the  faith.  Having  made  this  protest  with  much 
vehemence  of  manner,  the  congress  of  bishops  was  then  dis- 
solved. 

*  dOeoQ,  the  atheist. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. — Of  the  synod  at  rimini,  and  the 

CREED    THERE   PUBLISHED.* 

The  emperor,  on  being  apprized  of  what  had  taken  place, 
sent  these  three  bishops  into  exile ;  and  determined  to  con- 
vene a  general  council,  that  by  drawing  all  the  Eastern  bishops 
into  the  West,  he  might,  if  possible,  bring  them  all  to  unity  of 
judgment.  But  when,  on  consideration,  the  length  of  the 
journey  seemed  to  present  serious  obstacles,  he  directed  that 
the  synod  should  consist  of  two  divisions ;  permitting  those 
present  at  Milan  to  meet  at  Rimini  in  Italy ;  but  the  Eastern 
bishops  were  instructed  by  his  letters  to  assemble  at  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia.  The  emperor's  object  in  these  arrange- 
ments was  to  effect  a  general  coincidence  of  opinion  ;  but  the 
issue  was  contrary  to  his  expectation.  For  neither  of  the 
synods  was  in  harmony  with  itself,  but  each  was  divided  into 
opposing  factions :  those  convened  at  Rimini  could  not  agree 
with  one  another;  and  the  Eastern  bishops  assembled  at 
Seleucia  in  Isauria  made  another  schism.  The  details  of  what 
took  place  in  both  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  our  history, 
but  we  shaU  first  make  a /few  observations  on  Eudoxius. 
^  About  that  time  Leontius  died,  who  had  ordained  the  heretic 
Aetius  deacon :  and  Eudoxius  bishop  of  Germanicia  in  Sjria, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  thinking  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
speciously  represented  to  the  emperor  that  the  city  oyer  which 
he  presided  was  in  need  of  his  counsel  and  care,  and  requested 
permission  to  return  there  immediately.  This  the  emperor 
readily  acceded  to,  haying  no  suspicion  of  a  clandestine  pur- 
pose :  and  Eudoxius,  having  obtained  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  emperor's  bed-chamber  to  assist  him,  deserted 
his  own  diocese,  and  fraudulently  installed  himself  in  the  see 
of  Antioch.  His  first  act  there  was  an  attempt  to  restore 
Aetius  to  his  office  of  deacon,  of  which  he  had  been  divested ; 
and  he  accordingly  convened  a  council  of  bishops  for  that 
purpose.  But  his  wishes  in  this  respect  were  baffled,  for  the 
odium  with  which  Aetius  was  regarded,  was  more  prevalent 
than  the  exertions  of  Eudoxius  in  his  favour.  When  the 
bishops  were  assembled  at  Rimini,  those  from  the  East  de- 
clared that  they  were  willing  to  forego  all  reference  to  the 
*  Compare  the  parallel  history  given  by  Theodoret,  b.  ii.  ch.  xviii. 
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case  of  Athanasius :  a  resolution  that  was  zealously  supported 
by  Ursacius  and  Valens,  who  had  formerly  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Arius ;  but  their  disposition  being  always  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  strongest  side,  they  had  afterwards  pre- 
sented a  recantation  of  their  opinion  to  the  bishop  of  Home, 
and  publicly  avowed  their  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiality.  Germinius,  Auxentius,  Demophilus,  and  Gains 
made  the  same  declaration  in  reference  to  Athanasius.  When 
therefore  some  endeavoured  to  propose  one  thing  in  the  con^ 
vocation  of  bishops,  and  some  another,  Ursacius  and  Valens 
said  that  all  former  draughts  of  the  creed  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  set  aside,  and  the  last  alone,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared at  their  late  convention  at  Sirmium,  regarded  as  author- 
ized. They  then  caused  to  be  read  a  schedule  which  they  held 
in  their  hands,  containing  another  form  of  the  creed :  this  had 
indeed  been  drawn  up  at  Sirmium,  but  had  been  kept  con- 
cealed, as  we  have  before  observed,  until  their  present  publica- 
tion of  it  at  Himini.  Its  contents,  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  Greek,  were  these : —  ^'^ 

"  The  catholic  faith  was  expounded  at  Sirmium  in  presence 
of  our  lord  Constantius,  in  the  consulate  of  the  most  illustrious  ^ 
Flavins  Eusebius,  and  Hjrpatius,  on  the  twenty-third  May. 

"  We  believe  in  one  only  and  true  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
the  Creator  and  Framer  of  all  things :  and  in  one  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  without  passion,  before  all  ages,  before 
all  beginning,  before  all  conceivable  time,  and  before  all  com- 
prehensible thought :  by  whom  the  ages  were  framed,  and  all 
things  made:  who  was  begotten  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  only  of  only,  God  of  God,  like  to  the  Father  who 
begat  him,  according  to  the  Scriptures :  whose  generation  no 
one  knows,  but  the  Father  only  who  begat  him.  We  know 
that  this  his  only-begotten  Son  came  down  from  the  heavens 
by  his  Father's  appointment  for  the  putting  away  of  sin,  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  conversed  with  his  disciples,  and 
fulfilled  every  dispensation  according  to  the  Father's  will :  was 
crucified  and  died,  and  descended  into  the  lower  parts  ^  of 
the  earth,  and  disposed  matters  there ;  at  the  sight  of  whom 
the  door-keepers  of  Hades  trembled:  having  arisen  on  the 
third  day,  he  again  conversed  with  his  disciples,  and  after  forty 

*  KaraxBovia.     The  word  KaraxOovitav  seems  tQ  be  used  ia  Phil.  ii. 
10,  to  denote  departed  aouU, 
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days  were  completed  he  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  is 
seated  at  the  Father's  right  hand ;  and  at  the  last  day  he 
will  come  in  his  Father's  glory,  to  render  to  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  works.  We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 
the  only- begotten  Son  of  God  Jesus  Christ  himself  promised 
to  send  to  the  human  race  as  the  Comforter,  according  to  that 
which  is  written  :  *  I  go  away  to  my  Father,  and  will  ask  him, 
and  he  will  send  you  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  teach  you,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance.'  As  for  the  term  substance, 
which  was  used  by  our  fathers  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, but  not  being  understood  by  the  people  has  caused 
offence  on  account  of  its  not  being  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
it  seemed  desirable  that  it  should  be  wholly  abolished,  and  that 
in  future  no  mention  should  be  made  of  substance  in  reference 
to  God,  since  the  divine  Scriptures  have  nowhere  spoken  con- 
cerning the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  we 
say  that  the  Son  is  in  all  things  like  the  Father,  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  affirm  and  teach." 

These  statements  having  been  read,  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  them  rose  and  said :  "  We  came  not  hither 
because  we  were  in  want  of  a  creed ;  for  we  preserve  inviolate 
that  which  we  received  from  the  beginning  :  but  we  are  here 
met  to  repress  any  innovation  upon  it  which  may  have  been 
made.  If  therefore  what  has  been  recited  introduces  no  novel- 
ties, now  openly  anathematize  the  Arian  heresy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Church  has  rejected  all 
heresies  as  blasphemous  :  for  it  is  evident  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  impious  dogma  of  Arius  has  excited  the  disturbances 
of  the  Church,  and  the  troubles  which  exist  until  now."  This 
proposition  not  being  acceded  to  by  Ursacius,  Valens,  Germi- 
nius,  Auxentius,  Demophilus,  and  Gaius,  the  Church  was  rent 
asunder  by  a  complete  division  :  for  these  prelates  adhered  to 
what  had  then  been  recited  in  the  synod  of  Rimini ;  while 
the  others  again  confirmed  the  Nicene  creed.  The  inscription 
at  the  head  of  the  creed  that  had  been  read  was  greatly  de- 
rided, and  especially  by  Athanasius  in  a  letter  which  he  sent 
to  his  friends,  wherein  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  What  point  of  doctrine  was  wanting  to  the  piety  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  they  should  now  make  an  investigation 
respecting  the  faith,  and  prefix  moreover  the  consulate  qC  \!cli^ 
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present  times  to  their  published  exposition  of  it  ?  For  Ursa- 
cius,  Valens,  and  Grerminius  have  done  what  was  neither, 
done  nor  even  heard  of  at  any  time  before  among  Christians : 
having  composed  a  creed  such  as  they  themselves  are  willing 
to  believe,  they  preface  it  with  the  consulate,  month,  and  day 
of  the  present  time,  in  order  to  prove  to  all  discerning  persons 
that  theirs  is  not  the  ancient  faith,  but  such  as  was  originated 
under  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor  Constantius.^  More- 
over they  have  written  all  things  with  a  view  to  their  own 
heresy:  and  besides  this,  affecting  to  write  respecting  the 
Lord,  they  name  another  Lord  as  theirs,  even  Constantius, 
who  has  countenanced  their  impiety,  so  that  those  who  deny 
the  Son  to  be  eternal,  have  styled  him  eternal  emperor.  Thus 
are  they  proved  to  be  the  enemies  of  Christ  by  their  pro- 
fanity. But  perhaps  the  holy  prophets'  record  of  time  afforded 
them  a  precedent  for  noticing  the  consulate!  Now  should 
they  presume  to  make  this  pretext,  they  would  most  glaringly 
expose  their  own  ignorance.  The  prophecies  of  these  holy 
men  do  indeed  mark  the  times.  Isaiah  and  Hosea  lived  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  Joatham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  (Isa.  i.  2 ; 
Hos.  i.  1) ;  Jeremiah  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i.  2) ;  Eze- 
kiel  and  Daniel  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Darius ;  and  others 
uttered  their  predictions  in  other  times :  but  they  did  not  then 
lay  the  foundations  of  religion.  That  was  in  existence  before 
them,  and  always  was,  even  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
God  having  prepared  it  for  us  in  Christ.  Nor  did  they 
designate  the  commencement  of  their  own  faith ;  for  they  were 
themselves  men  of  faith  previously:  but  they  signify  the 
times  of  the  promises  given  through  them.  Now  the  promises 
primarily  referred  to  our  Saviour's  advent ;  and  all  that  was 
foretold  respecting  the  course  of  future  events  in  relation  to 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles  was  merely  collateral  and  subordinate. 
Hence  the  periods  mentioned  indicated  not  the  beginning  of 
their  faith,  as  I  before  observed,  but  the  times  in  which  these 
prophets  lived  and  foretold  such  things.  But  these  sages  of 
our  day,  who  neither  compile  histories,  nor  predict  future 
events,  after  writing  The  Catholic  Faith  was  published,  im- 
mediately add  the  Consulate,  with  the  month  and  the  day : 

*  This  appeal  to  antiquity,  as  the  test  of  truth,  is  very  common  with 
the  earlier  Fathers,  who  always  brand  strange  doctrines  with  the  stamp  of 
heresy. 
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and  as  the  holj  prophets  wrote  the  date  of  their  records  and 
of  their  own  ministration,  so  these  men  intimate  the  era  of 
their  own  faith.  And  would  that  they  had  written  concern- 
ing their  own  faith  only,  since  they  have  now  begun  to  be- 
lieve, and  had  not  undertaken  to  write  respecting  the  Catholic 
faith.  For  they  have  not  written  Thus  we  believe;  but  The 
Catholic  Faith  was  published.  The  temerity  of  purpose 
herein  manifested  argues  their  impiety ;  while  the  novelty  of 
expression  found  in  the  document  they  have  concocted  assimi- 
lates it  with  the  Arian  heresy.  By  writing  in  this  manner 
they  have  declared  when  they  themselves  began  to  believe, 
and  from  what  time  they  wish  it  to  be  understood  their  faith 
was  first  preached.  And  just  as  when  the  evangelist  Luke 
says,  *  A  decree  of  enrolment  ^  was  published,'  he  speaks  of 
an  edict  which  was  not  in  existence  before,  but  came  into 
operation  at  that  time,  and  was  published  by  him  who  had 
written  it;  so  these  men  by  writing  The  faith  has  now  been 
published,  have  declared  that  the  tenets  of  their  heresy  are  of 
modem  invention,  and  did  not  exist  in  former  times.  But 
since  they  apply  the  term  Catholic  to  it,  they  seem  to  have 
unconsciously  fallen  into  the  extravagant  assumption  of  the 
Cataphrygians,  asserting  even  as  they  did,  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  first  revealed  to  us,  and  commenced  with  us.  And 
as  those  termed  Maximilla  and  Montanus,  so  these  styled 
Constantius  their  Lord,  instead  of  Christ.  But  if,  according 
to  them,  the  faith  had  its  beginning  from  the  present  consul- 
ate, what  will  the  fathers  and  the  blessed  martyrs  do  ?  More- 
over what  will  they  themselves  do  with  those  who  were  in- 
structed in  religious  principles  by  them,  and  died  before  this 
consulate  ?  By  what  means  will  they  recall  them  to  life,  in 
order  to  obliterate  from  their  minds  what  they  seemed  to  have 
taught  them,  and  to  implant  in  its  stead  those  new  discoveries 
pf  theirs  ?  So  stupid  are  they  as  to  be  only  capable  of  fram- 
ing pretences,  and  these  such  as  are  presumptuous  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation." 

Athanasius  wrote  thus  to  his  friends :  and  the  learned  who 
may  read  through  his  whole  epistle  will  perceive  how  power- 
fully he  treats  the  subject ;  but  for  brevity's  sake  we  have 
here  inserted  a  part  only.  Valens,  Ursacius,  Auxentius,  Ger- 
minius,  Gains,  and  Demophilus,  were  deposed  by  the  synod, 

'  'Airoypa^^C  Soyfia,  edictum  de  censu. 
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for  refusing  to  anathematize  the  Arian  doctrine ;  who  being 
very  indignant  at  their  deposition,  hastened  directly  to  the 
emperor,  carrying  with  them  the  exposition  of  faith  which 
had  been  read  in  the  synod.  The  council  also  acquainted  the 
emperor  with  their  determinations  in  a  communication  which, 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  Greek,  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

EPISTLE^    OP   THE   8TN0D   OP   RIMINI   TO   THE   EMPEROR   CON- 

STANTIUS. 

"  We  believe  that  it  was  by  the  appointment  of  God,  as  89 
well  as  at  the  command  of  your  piety,  that  we,  the  bishops  of 
the  West,  came  out  of  various  districts  to  Rimini,  in  order 
that  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  made  manifest 
to  all,  and  that  heretics  might  be  detected.  For  on  a  con- 
siderate review  by  us  of  all  points,  our  decision  has  been  to 
adhere  to  the  ancient  faith  which  we  have  received  from  the 
prophets,  the  Gospels,  the  apostles,  from  God  himself,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  guardian  of  your  empire,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  your  person,  which  faith  also  we  have  always  main- 
tained. We  conceived  that  it  would  be  unwarrantable  and 
impious  to  mutilate  any  of  those  things  which  have  been 
justly  and  solemnly  ratified,  by  those  who  sat  in  the  Nicene 
council  with  Constantine  of  glorious  memory,  the  father  of 
your  piety.  What  was  then  determined  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  found 
to  be  so  powerfully  opposed  to  the  Arian  heresy  which  then 
sprang  up,  as  to  sij|bdue  not  it  only,  but  also  all  others.  Should 
therefore  any  thing  be  taken  away  from  what  was  at  that 
time  established,  a  passage  would  be  opened  to  the  poisonous 
doctrine  of  heretics. 

"  These  matters  having  been  strictly  investigated  and  the 
creed  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  Constantine,  who,  after 
being  baptized,  departed  to  Grod's  rest  in  the  faith  of  it ;  we 
regard  as  an  abomination  any  infringement  thereon,  or  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  so  many  saints,  confess- 
ors, and  successors  of  the  martyrs,  who  assisted  at  that  coun- 
cil, and  themselves  preserved  inviolate  all  the  determinations 
of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Catholic  Church :  whose  faith 

*  We  have  here  followed  Valesius,  who  gives  from  Hilary  the  original 
Latin  copy,  from  which  the  Greek  version  (Ufifers  considerably. 
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has  remained  unto  these  times  in  which  your  piety  has  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  God 
and  Lord,  the  power  of  ruling  the  world. 

"  Ursacius  and  Valens  being  heretofore  suspected  of  enter- 
taining Arian  sentiments,  were  suspended  from  communion : 
but  on  making  an  apology,  as  their  written  recantation  attests, 
they  obtained  pardon  from  the  council  of  Milan,  at  which  the 
legates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  present.  Yet  have 
these  infatuated  beings,  endued  with  an  unhappy  disposition, 
again  had  the  temerity  to  declare  themselves  the  propagators 
of  false  doctrine ;  and  even  now  they  endeavour  to  shake 
what  has  been  in  great  wisdom  established.  For  when  the 
letters  of  your  piety  had  ordered  us  to  assemble  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  faith,  these  troublers  of  the  Churches,  sup- 
ported by  Germinius,  Auxentius,  and  Gains,  presented  for 
consideration  a  new  creed,  containing  much  unsound  doctrine. 
But  when  the  exposition  they  thus  publicly  brought  forward 
in  the  council  met  with  general  disapprobation,  they  thought 
it  should  be  otherwise  expressed :  and  indeed  it  is  notorious 
that  they  have  often  changed  their  sentiments  within  a  short 
time.  Lest  therefore  the  Churches  should  be  more  frequently 
disturbed,  it  was  decreed  that  the  ancient  sanctions  should  be  - 
ratified  and  maintained  inviolable  ;  and  moreover  that  the 
aforesaid  persons  should  be  excommunicated.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly directed  our  legates  to  inform  your  clemency  of  these 
things,  and  to  present  our  letter  in  which  the  decisions  of  the 
council  ai*e  announced.  To  them  also  this  special  charge 
has  been  given,  that  they  should  not  otherwise  execute  their 
commission,  than  that  the  ancient  ordinances  should  continue 
firmly  established ;  and  also  to  assure  your  wisdom  that  peace 
could  not  be  secured  by  some  slight  alteration,  such  as  Valens, 
Ursacius,  Germinius,  and  Gams  subsequently  proposed.  For 
how  can  peace  be  preserved  by  those  who  are  ever  seeking  to 
subvert  it  ?  or  by  men  who  have  filled  all  regions,  and  especi- 
ally the  Church  of  Rome,  with  confusion  ?  Wherefore  we 
beseech  your  clemency  propitiously  to  regard  and  favourably 
to  listen  to  our  deputies ;  and  not  to  permit  anything  to  be 
reversed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  faith,  but  to  cause 
that  those  truths  may  remain  unimpaired  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  ancestors,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  pru- 
dent men,  and  who  did  not  act  otherwise  than  in  subjection. 
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to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Because  not  only  are  the  believi- 
ing  people  distracted  by  these  novel  doctrines,  but  infidels 
also  are  turned  aside  from  embracing  the  faith.  We  further 
entreat  you  to  order  that  the  bishops  who  are  detained  at 
Rimini,  among  whom  are  many  that  are  wasted  by  age  and 
poverty,  may  return  to  their  several  provinces ;  lest  the  mem- 
bers of  their  Churches  should  suffer  from  the  absence  of  their 
bishops.  But  we  pray  still  more  earnestly  that  no  innovation 
may  be  made  on  the  faith,  and  nothing  abstracted ;  but  that 
those  principles  may  continue  unvitiated  which  were  recog- 
nised in  the  times  of  the  father  of  your  sacred  piety,  and 
have  been  transmitted  to  your  own  religious  age.  Let  not 
your  holy  prudence  suffer  us  in  future  to  be  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  torn  from  our  sees:  but  permit  the  bishops  to 
dwell  with  their  people  free  from  contentions,  that  they  may 
uninterruptedly  offer  up  supplications  for  the  safety  of  your 
person,  for  the  prosperity  of  your  reign,  and  for  peace^  which 
may  the  Deity  grant,  according  to  your  merits,  to  be  pro- 
found and  perpetual.  Our  legates  will  present  your  sacred 
and  religious  prudence  another  document,  containing  the 
names  and  signatures  of  all  the  bishops  or  their  deputies." 

The  Bjnod  having  thus  written,  sent  their  communications 
to  the  emperor  by  the  bishops  selected  for  that  purpose.  But 
Ursacius  and  Valens  having  arrived  before  them,  did  their 
utmost  to  calumniate  the  council,  exhibiting  the  exposition  of 
the  faith  which  they  had  brought  with  them :  and  as  the 
mind  of  this  prince  had  long  been  infected  with  Arian  senti- 
ments, he  became  extremely  exasperated  against  the  synod, 
but  conferred  great  honour  on  Valens  and  Ursacius.  Those 
deputed  by  the  council  were  consequently  detained  a  consider- 
able time,  without  being  able  to  obtain  an  answer :  at  length 
however  the  emperor  replied  through  those  who  had  come  to 
him,  in  manner  following : — 

"  Constantius  Victor  and  Triumphator  Augustus  to  all  the 
bishops  convened  at  Rimini. 

"  That  our  especial  care  is  ever  exercised  respecting  the 
divine  and  venerated  law  even  your  sanctity  is  not  ignorant. 
Nevertheless  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  give  an  audi- 
ence to  the  twenty  bishops  who  undertook  the  part  of  a  de- 
putation from  you,  inasmuch  as  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  barbarians  have  wholly  engrossed  our  attentioi 
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And  since,  as  you  will  admit,  matters  relative  to  the  divine 
law  ought  to  be  entered  on  with  a  mind  free  from  all  anxiety, 
I  have  therefore  ordered  these  prelates  to  await  our  return  to 
Adrianople ;  that  when  public  business  shall  have  been  duly 
attended  to,  we  may  then  give  our  consideration  to  what  they 
shall  propose.  In  the  interim,  let  it  not  seem  troublesome  to 
your  gravity  to  wait  for  their  return  ;  since  when  they  shall 
convey  to  you  our  resolution,  you  will  be  prepared  to  carry 
into  effect  such  measures  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  bishops  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  wrote  thus  in 
reply : — 

"  We  have  received  your  clemency's  letter,  sovereign  lord 
most  beloved  of  God,  in  which  you  inform  us  that  the  exi- 
gences of  state  affairs  have  hitherto  prevented  your  admitting 
our  legates  to  your  presence ;  and  you  bid  us  await  their  re- 
turn, until  your  piety  shall  have  learnt  from  them  what  has 
been  determined  on  by  us  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  of 
our  ancestors.  But  we  again  protest  by  this  letter  that  we 
can  by  no  means  depart  from  our  primary  resolution ;  and 
this  also  we  have  commissioned  our  deputies  to  state.  We 
beseech  you  therefore,  both  with  unruffled  countenance  to 
order  this  present  epistle  of  our  modesty  to  be  read,  and  also 
to  listen  benignantly  to  the  reprsentations  with  which  our 
legates  have  been  charged.  Your  mildness  doubtless  per- 
ceives, as  well  as  we,  to  how  great  an  extent  grief  and  sad- 
ness prevail,  because  of  so  many  Churches  being  bereft  of  their 
bishops  in  these  most  blessed  times  of  yours.  Again  therefore 
we  entreat  your  clemency,  sovereign  lord  most  dear  to  God, 
to  command  us  to  return  to  our  Churches,  if  it  please  your 
piety,  before  the  rigour  of  winter ;  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  to  offer  up  our  solemn 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son,  for  the  prosperity  of  your  reign, 
as  we  have  always  done,  and  now  desire  to  do." 

The  bishops  having  waited  together  some  time  after  this 
letter  had  been  despatched,  without  the  emperor's  deigning  to 
reply,  departed  to  their  respective  cities.  Now  it  had  long 
before  been  the  emperor's  intention  to  disseminate  Arian  doc- 
trine throughout  the  Churches  ;  which  he  then  being  anxious 
to  accomplish  so  as  to  give  it  pre-eminence,  pretended  their 
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departure  was  an  act  of  contumely,  declaring  they  had  treated 
him  with  contempt  by  dissolving  the  council  in  opposition  to 
his  wishes.  He  therefore  gave  the  partisans  of  Ursacius  un- 
bounded licence  of  acting  as  they  pleased  in  regard  to  the 
Churches :  and  directed  that  the  form  of  creed  which  had  been 
read  at  Rimini,  should  be  sent  to  the  Churches  throughout 
Italy ;  ordering  that  whoever  would  not  subscribe  it  should 
be  ejected  from  their  sees,  and  others  substituted  in  their 
place.  ^  Liberius  bishop  of  Rome,  having  refused  his  assent 
to  that  creed,  was  the  first  who  was  sent  into  exile ;  the  ad- 
herents of  Ursacius  appointed  Felix  to  succeed  him,  who  had 
been  a  deacon  in  that  Church,  but  on  embracing  the  Arian  heresy 
was  elevated  to  the  episcopate.  Some  however  assert  that  he 
was  not  favourable  to  that  opinion,  but  was  constrained  by 
force  to  receive  the  ordination  of  bishop.  After  this  all  parts 
of  the  West  were  filled  with  agitation  and  tumult,  some  being 
ejected  and  banished,  and  others  established  in  their  stead ; 
these  things  being  effected  by  violence,  on  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  edicts,  which  were  also  sent  into  the  eastern  parts< 
Not  long  after  indeed  Liberius  was  recalled,  and  reinstated  in 
his  see ;  for  the  people  of  Rome  having  raised  a  sedition,  and 
expelled  Felix  from  their  Church,  Constantius  deemed  it  in- 
expedient to  further  provoke  the  popular  fury.  The  Ursacian 
faction  quitting  Italy,  passed  through  the  eastern  parts ;  and 
arriving  at  Nice  a  city  of  Thrace,  they  there  held  another 
synod,  where  after  translating  the  form  of  faith  which  was 
read  at  Rimini  into  Greek,  they  confirmed  and  published  it 
afresh,  as  the  one  that  had  been  dictated  at  the  general  coun- 
cil. In  this  way  they  attempted  to  deceive  the  more  simple 
by  the  similarity  of  names,  and  to  impose  upon  them  as  the 
creed  promulgated  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  that  which  they  had 
prepared  at  Nice  ^  in  Thrace.  But  this  artifice  was  of  little 
advantage  to  them ;  for  being  soon  detected,  it  exposed  them 
to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  all  men.  With  this  we  close 
our  account  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  West : 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  what  was  done  in  the  East. 

'  Compare  Theodoret,  ii.  16. 

*  The  name  of  the  former  place  is  correctly  written  Niceea,  that  of  tlie 
latter,  Nice. 
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CHAP.   XXXVIII. — CRUELTY    OF    MACEDONIUS,   AND    TUMULTS 

RAISED  BY  HIM. 

The  bishops  of  the  Arian  party  assumed  greater  assurance 
from  the  imperial  edicts.  For  what  reason  they  undertook  to 
convene  a  sjmod,  we  will  explain,  after  having  brieflY  men- 
tioned a  few  of  their  acts  previously.  Acacius  and  Patro* 
philus  having  ejected  Maximus  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  installed 
Cyril  in  his  see.  Macedonius  subverted  the  order  of  things 
in  the  cities  and  provinces  adjacent  to  Constantinople,  pro- 

^  moting  to  ecclesiastical  honours  the  assistants  of  his  machina- 
tions against  the  Churches.  He  ordained  Eleusius  bishop  of 
Cyzicum,  and  Marathonius  bishop  of  Nicomedia:  the  latter 
had  before  been  a  deacon  under  Macedonius  himself,  and  had 

,  been  very  active  in  founding  monasteries  both  of  men  and 
women.  But  we  shall  now  mention  in  what  way  Ma<;edonius, 
after  having  again  possessed  himself  of  the  prelacy  by  the 
means  before  stated,  desolated  the  Churches  around  Constan- 
tinople^ and  inflicted  innumerable  calamities  on  such  as  were 
unwilling  to  adopt  his  views.  His  persecutions  were  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  were  recognised  as  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  extended  to  the  Novatians  also,^  inasmuch  as 
they  maintained  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality ;  they  there- 
fore with  the  others  underwent  the  most  intolerable  sufferings, 
but  Angelius  their  bishop  effected  his  escape  by  flight. 
Many  persons  eminent  for  their  piety  were  seized  and  tor- 
tured, because  they  refused  to  communicate  with  him :  and 
after  being  subjected  to  the  torture,  they  were  forcibly  con- 
strained to  be  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries,  their  mouths 
being  forced  open  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  the  conse- 
crated elements  thrust  into  them.  Those  who  were  so  treated 
regarded  this  as  a  punishment  far  more  grievous  than  all 

^  From  the  manner  in  which  Socrates  here  contrasts  the  Novatians 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  however  much  disposed  he 
may  have  been  to  view  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  sect  with  leniency,  and 
even  with  favour,  he  never  united  himself  to  their  body.  Indeed  in  b.  vL 
chaps.  XX.  and  xxiii.,  he  classes  the  Novatians  among  heretics,  together 
with  the  Arians,  Macedonians,  and  Eunomians.  Bellarmine  is  therefore 
probably  right,  in  affirming,  (as  he  does  in  his  treatise  **  de  Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis,")  that  he  favoured  the  Novatians.  Of  more  than  this  there 
is  no  proof. 

[sOCRATES.]  L 
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others.  Moreover,  they  laid  hold  of  women  and  children,  and 
compelled  them  to  be  initiated  by  baptism :  and  if  any  one 
resisted  or  otherwise  spoke  against  it,  stripes  immediately  fol- 
lowed, with  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  other  violent  measures. 
I  shall  here  relate  an  instance  or  two  whereby  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  barbarity  exercised  by 
Macedonius  and  those  who  were  then  in  power.  They  first 
pressed  in  a  box,  and  then  sawed  off,  the  breasts  of  such: 
women  as  were  unwilling  to  communicate  with  them.  The 
same  parts  of  the  persons  of  other  women  they  burnt,  partly 
with  iron,  and  partly  with  eggs  intensely  heated  in  the  fire : 
a  mode  of  torture  which  was  never  practised,  even  among  the 
heathen,  but  was  invented  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
Christians.  These  facts  were  related  to  me  by  the  aged 
Auxano,  the  presbyter  in  the  Novatian  Church  of  whom  I 
spoke  in  the  first  Book.  He  said  also  that  he  had  himself  en- 
dured great  severities  from  the  Arians,  prior  to  his  receiving 
the  dignity  of  presbyter ;  having  been  thrown  into  prison  and 
beaten  with  many  stripes,  together  with  Alexander  Paphlagon, 
his  companion  in  the  monastic  life.  He  added  that  he  was 
himself  enabled  to  sustain  these  tortures,  but  that  Alexander 
died  in  prison  from  the  effects  of  their  infliction.  His  tomb 
is  still  visible  on  the  right  of  those  sailing  into  the  bay  of 
Constantinople  which  is  called  Ceras,  close  by  the  rivers, 
where  there  is  a  church  of  the  Novatians  bearing  Alexander's 
name.  Moreover  the  Arians,  at  the  instigation  of  Macedo- 
nius, demolished,  with  many  other  churches  in  various  cities, 
that  of  the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  near  Pelargus.  Wl^y 
I  particularly  mention  this  church,  will  be  seen  from  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  connected  with  it,  as  testified  by 
the  same  venerable  informant.  The  emperor's  edict  and  the 
violence  of  Macedonius  had  doomed  to  destruction  the  churches 
of  those  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality ;  and 
not  only  was  the  ruin  of  this  church  threatened,  but  those  also 
who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  mandate  were  at 
hand  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  zeal  displayed  by  the  Nova- 
tians  on  this  occasion,  as  weU  as  the  sympathy  they  expert 
enced  from  those  whom  the  Anans  at  that  time  ejected,  bu 
who  are  now  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  churches,  canno 
be  too  highly  admired.  For  when  the  emissaries  of  theii 
enemies  were  urgent  to  accomplish  its  destruction,  an  im- 
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mense  multitude  of  Novatians,  aided  by  numbers  of  others 
who  held  similar  sentiments,  haying  assembled  around  this 
devoted  church,  pulled  it  down,  and  conveyed  the  materials 
of  it  to  Sycae,  which  stands  opposite  the  city,  and  forms  its 
thirteenth  ward.  This  removal  was  effected  in  a  very  short 
time,  from  the  extraordinary  ardour  of  the  numerous  persons  ' 
engaged  in  it :  one  carried  tiles,  another  stones,  a  third  tim- 
ber; some  loading  themselves  with  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  Even  women  and  children  assisted  in  the  work, 
regarding  it  as  the  realization  of  their  best  wishes,  and  esteem- 
ing it  the  greatest  honour  to  be  accounted  the  faithful  guard- 
ians of  things  consecrated  to  God.  In  this  way  was  the 
church  of  the  Novatians  transported  to  SycsB :  when  however 
CJonstantius  was  dead,  the  emperor  Julian  ordered  its  former 
site  to  be  restored,  and  permitted  them  to  rebuild  it  there. 
The  people  therefore,  as  before,  having  carried  back  the  mate- 
rials, reared  the  church  in  its  former  position  ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  its  great  improvement  in  structure  and 
ornament,  they  not  inappropriately  called  it  Anastasia}  This 
was  done,  as  we  before  said,  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  But  at 
that  time  both  the  Catholics  ^  and  the  Novatians  were  alike 
subjected  to  persecution :  for  the  former  abominated  offering 
their  devotions  in  those  churches  in  which  the  Arians  assem- 
bled, choosing  rather  to  frequent  the  other  three  churches  at 
®'  Constantinople  which  belonged  to  the  Novatians,  and  to  engage 
in  Divine  service  with  them.  Indeed  they  would  have  been 
wholly  united,  had  not  the  Novatians  opposed  this  from  regard 
to  their  ancient  precepts.  In  other  respects,  however,  they  mu-  * 
tually  maintained  such  a  degree  of  cordiality  and  affection,  as 
to  be  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  one  another :  both  parties 
were  therefore  persecuted  indiscriminately,  not  only  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  also  in  other  provinces  and  cities.  At  Cyzicum, 
Eleusius  the  bishop  of  that  place  perpetrated  the  same  kind  of 
enormities  against  the  Christians  there,  as  Macedonius  had  done 
elsewhere,  harassing  and  putting  them  to  flight  in  all  directions^; 
and  among  other  things  he  completely  demolished  the  church 
of  the  Novatians  at  Cyzicum.  But  Macedonius  consummated 
his  wickedness  in  the  following  manner.  Hearing  that  there 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Novatian  sect  in  the  province  of 

*  i.  e.  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
'  Oc  TtiQ  iKttKfiaiaQ,    The  adherents  of  the  Nicene  Faith. 
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Paphlagonia,  and  especially  at  Mantinium,  and  perceiving  that 
such  a  numerous  body  could  not  be  driven  from  their  homes 
by  ecclesiastics  alone,  he  caused  by  the  emperor's  permission 
four  companies  of  soldiers  to  be  sent  into  Paphlagonia,  that 
through  dread  of  the  military  they  might  receive  the  Arian 
opinion.  But  those  who  inhabited  Mantinium,  animated  to 
desperation  by  zeal  for  their  religion,  armed  themselves  with 
long  reap-books,  hatchets,  and  whatever  weapon  came  to  hand, 
and  went  forth  to  meet  the  troops ;  on  wluch  a  conflict  en- 
suing, many  indeed  of  the  Paphlagoniajas  were  slain,  but 
nearly  all  the  soldiers  were  destroyed.  I  learnt  these  things 
from  a  countryman  of  Paphlagonia,  who  said  that  he  was 
present  at  the  engagement ;  and  many  others  of  that  province 
corroborate  this  account.  Such  were  the  exploits  of  Mace- 
donius  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  consisting  of  murders,  battles, 
incarcerations,  and  civil  wars:  proceedings  which  rendered 
him  odious  not  only  to  the  objects  of  his  persecution,  but  even 
to  his  own  party.  He  became  obnoxious  also  to  the  emperor 
on  these  accounts,  and  particularly  so  from  the  circumstance 
I  am  about  to  relate.  The  church  where  the  coffin  lay  that 
contained  the  relics  of  the  emperor  Constantine  threatened  to 
fall,  so  as  to  cause  great  alarm  to  those  who  had  entered  it,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  remain  there  for 
devotional  purposes;  and  so  Macedonius  wished  to  remove 
the  emperor's  remains,  lest  the  coffin  should  be  injured  by  the 
ruins.  The  populace  getting  intelligence  of  this,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it,  insisting  that  the  emperor's  bones  should  not  be 
disturbed,  as  such  a  disinterment  would  be  sacrilege :  many 
however  affirmed  that  its  removal  could  not  possibly  injure  the 
dead  body,  and  thus  two  parties  were  formed  on  this  question ; 
such  as  held  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  joining  with 
those  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  its  impiety.  Mace- 
donius, in  total  disregard  of  these  prejudices,  caused  the 
emperor's  remains  to  be  transported  to  the  church  where  those 
of  the  martjrr  Acacius  lay.  Whereupon  a  vast  multitudei 
rushed  toward  that  edifice  in  two  hostile  divisions,  which 
attacked  one  another  with  such  fury,  that  great  numbers  lost 
their  lives ;  and  not  only  was  the  church-yard  covered  vnth 
gore,  but  the  well  also  which  was  in  it  overflowed  with  blood 
which  ran  into  the  adjacent  portico,  and  thence  even  into  th( 
very  strcet.     When  the  emperor  was  informed  of  this  dis 
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astrous  encounter,  he  was  highly  incensed  against  Macedonius, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  slaughter  which  he  had  occasioned, 
but  especially  because  he  had  dared  to  remove  his  father's 
body  without  consulting  him.  Having  therefore  left  the 
Caesar  Julian  to  take  care  of  the  Western  parts,  he  himself 
set  out  for  the  East.  How  Macedonius  was  a  short  time 
afterwards  deposed,  and  thus  suffered  a  most  inadequate 
punishment  for  his  infamous  crimes,  I  shall  hereafter  relate. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. — Of  the  synod  at  seleucia,  a  city  op 

I6AURIA. 

But  I  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  other  synod,  which 
the  emperor's  edict  had  convoked  in  the  East,  as  a  rival  to  that 
of  Rimini.  It  was  at  first  determined  that  the  bishops  should 
^  assemble  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia ;  but  a  great  earthquake 
having  nearly  destroyed  that  city,  prevented  their  being  con- 
vened there.  This  happened  in  the  consulate  of  Datian  and 
Cerealis,  on  the  28th  day  of  August.  They  therefore  re- 
solved to  transfer  the  council  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Nice :  but  this  plan  was  again  altered,  as  it  seemed  more  con- 
venient to  meet  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
this  arrangement  also,  they  at  last  assembled  themselves  at 
Seleucia,  sumamed  Aspera,  a  city  of  Isauria.  This  took 
place  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  council  of  Rimini  was 
held,  under  the  consulate  of  Eusebius  and  Hypatius,  the 
number  of  those  convened  amounting  to  160.  There  was 
present  on  this  occasion  Leonas,  an  officer  of  distinction  attach- 
ed to  the  imperial  household,  before  whom  the  emperor's 
edict  had  enjoined  that  the  discussion  respecting  the  faith 
should  be  entered  into.  Lauricius  also,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Isauria,  was  ordered  to  be  there, 
to  supply  the  bishops  with  such  things  as  they  might  re- 
quire. In  the  presence  of  these  personages,  therefore,  the 
bishops  were  there  convened  on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  immediately  began  a  discussion  respecting  the 
public  records,  notaries  being  present  to  write  down  what 
each  might  say.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  the  several  speeches,  will  find  copious  details  of  them  ia 
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the  coflection  of  Sabinus ;  but  we  shall  only  notice  the  more 
important  heads.  On  the  first  day  of  their  being  convened, 
Leonas  ordered  each  one  to  propose  what  he  thought  fit :  but 
those  present  said  that  no  question  ought  to  be  agitated  in 
the  absence  of  those  prelates  whose  attendance  there  was  ex- 
pected ;  for  Macedonius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  'Basil  of 
Ancjrra,  and  some  others  who  were  apprehensive  of  an  im- 
peachment for  their  misconduct,  had  not  made  their  appear- 
ance. Macedonius  pleaded  indisposition,  as  an  excuse  for 
non-attendance ;  Patrophilus  pretended  an  ophthalmic  af- 
fection, which  made  it  needful  that  he  should  remain  in  the 
suburbs  of  Seleucia ;  and  the  rest  offered  various  pretexts  to 
account  for  their  absence.  When  however  Leonas  declared 
that  the  subjects  which  they  had  met  to  consider  must  be 
entered  on,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  these  persons,  the 
bishops  replied  that  they  could  not  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  any  question,  until  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  parties  ac- 
cused had  been  investigated:  for  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Eus- 
tathius  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia,  and  some  others,  had  been 
charged  with  misconduct  on  various  grounds  long  before.  A 
sharp  contest  arose  in  consequence  of  this  demur  ;  some 
affirming  that  cognizance  ought  first  to  be  taken  of  all  such 
accusations,  and  others  denying  that  anything  whatever  should 
have  precedence  of  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor's  orders 
contributed  not  a  little  to  augment  this  dispute,  inasmuch  as 
he  had,  in  different  parts  of  his  letter,  inadvertently  given 
contrary  directions  as  to  the  priority  of  consideration  of  these 
points.  A  schism  was  thus  made  which  divided  the  Seleucian 
council  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  Aca- 
cius  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  George  of  Alexandria,  Uranius 
of  Tyre,  and  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  who  were  supported  by 
only  about  thirty-two  other  bishops.  Of  the  opposite  party, 
which  was  by  far  the  more  numerous,  the  principal  were 
Greorge  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  Sophronius  of  Pompeiopolis  in 
Paphlagonia,  and  Eleusius  of  Cyzicum,  It  being  determined 
by  the  majority  to  examine  doctrinal  matters  first,  the  party 
of  Acacius  openly  opposed  the  Nicene  creed,  and  wished  to 
introduce  another  instead  of  it.  The  other  faction,  which 
was  considerably  more  numerous,  concurred  in  all  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  except  its  adoption  of  the  term  Con 
substantial,  to  which  it  strongly  objected.     A  keen  debate  ( 
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this  point  immediately  ensued,  which  was  continued  until 
evening,  when  Silvanus,  who  presided  over  the  Church  at 
Tarsus,  insisted  with  much  vehemence  of  manner,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  a  new  exposition  of  the  faith ;  but  that  it 
was  their  duty  rather  to  confirm  that  which  was  published  at 
Antioch,^  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  in  that  place.  On 
this  declaration,  Acacius  and  his  partisans  privately  withdrew 
from  the  council ;  while  the  others,  producing  the  creed  com- 
posed at  Antioch,  read  it,  and  then  separated  for  that  day. 
Assembling  in  the  church  of  Seleucia  on  the  day  following, 
after  having  closed  the  doors,  they  again  read  the  same  creed, 
and  ratified  it  by  their  signatures,  the  readers  and  deacons 
present  signing  it  on  behalf  of  certain  absent  bishops,  who 
had  intimated  their  acquiescence  in  its  form. 


CHAP.  XL. — Acacius  bishop  of  cjesarea  dictates  another 

FORM  OF  THE  CREED  IN  THE  8TN0D  AT  SELEUCIA. 

Acacius  and  his  adherents  loudly  exclaimed  against  this 
act  of  covertly  affixing  their  signatures  when  the  church  doors 
were  closed ;  declaring  that  all  such  secret  transactions  were 
justly  to  be  suspected,  and  had  no  validity  whatever.  These 
objections  were  prompted  by  another  motive,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  forward  an  exposition  of  the  faith  drawn  up 
by  himself,  which  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  governors 
Leonas  and  Lauricius,  and  was  now  intent  on  getting  con- 
firmed and  established,  instead  of  that  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed. The  second  day  was  thus  occupied  with  nothing 
else  but  exertions  on  his  part  to  effect  this  object.  Leonas, 
on  the  third  day,  endeavoured  to  produce  an  amicable  meet- 
ing of  both  parties  ;  Macedonius  of  Constantinople  and  Basil 
of  Ancyra  having  at  length  arrived.  But  when  the  Acacians 
found  that  both  these  persons  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  opposite  party,  they  refused  to  meet;  saying  that  not 
only  those  who  had  before  been  deposed,  but  also  such  as 
were  at  present  under  any  accusation,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  assembly.     After  much  cavilling   on  both  sided, 

'  See  above,  chaps.  viiL  and  x. 
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this  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  accordingly  those  who  lay  under 
any  charge  went  out  of  the  council,  and  the  party  of  Acacius 
entered.  Leonas  then  said  that  a  document  had  been  put  into 
his  hand  by  Acacius,  to  which  he  desired  to  call  their  attention : 
but  he  did  not  state  that  it  was  the  draught  of  a  creed,  which 
in  some  particulars  covertly,  and  in  others  unequivocally,  con- 
tradicted the  former.  Silence  having  been  made,  the  bishops 
anticipating  anything  rather  than  what  it  actually  was,  the 
following  creed  composed  by  Acacius,  together  with  its  pre* 
amble,  was  read  : — 

"  We  having  yesterday  assembled  by  the  emperor's  command 
at  Seleucia,  a  city  of  Isauria,  on  th6  27th  day  of  September, 
exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  with  all  moderation,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  determine  doctrinal 
questions  on  prophetic  and  evangelical  authority ;  so  as  to  sanc- 
tion nothing  in  the  ecclesiastical  confession  of  faith  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  our  emperor  Constantius 
most  beloved  of  God  has  ordered.  But  inasmuch  as  certain 
individuals  in  the  synod  have  acted  injuriously  toward  several 
of  us,  preventing  some  from  expressing  their  sentiments,  and 
excluding  others  from  the  council  against  their  wills ;  and  at 
the  same  time  have  introduced  such  as  have  been  deposed, 
and  persons  who  were  ordained  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical 
canon,  so  that  the  synod  has  presented  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  disorder  of  which  the  most  illustrious  Count  Leonas  and 
the  most  eminent  Lauricius,  governor  of  the  province,  have  been 
eye-witnesses,  we  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  making 
this  declaration.  Not  that  we  repudiate  the  faith  which  was 
ratified  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  at  Antioch  ;  for  we 
give  it  our  decided  preference,  because  it  received  the  concur- 
rence of  our  fathers  who  were  assembled  there  to  consider 
some  controverted  points.  Since  however  the  terms  eonsub- 
stantial,  [^bfxoovaioy^  and  (^like  substance^  \hiioiovtnoVi'\  have 
in  time  past  troubled  the  minds  of  many,  and  still  continue  to 
disquiet  them ;  and  moreover  that  a  new  term  has  recently 
been  coined  by  some  who  assert  the  dissimilitude  [dyofioiov^ 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father ;  we  reject  the  first  two,  as  expressions 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  utterly  anathe- 
matize the  last,  and  regard  such  as  countenance  its  use^  as 
alienated  from  the  Church.     We  distinctly  acknowledge  the 
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likeness  [^ofiotov']  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  accordance  with 
what  the  apostle  has  declared  concerning  him,  (Col.  i.  15,) 
*  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.' 

"  We  confess,  then,  and  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  things  visible 
and  invisible.  We  believe  abo  in  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  begotten  of  him  without  passion  before  all  ages, 
God  the  Word,  the  only-begotten  of  God,  the  Light,  the  Life, 
the  Truth,  the  Wisdom  ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made  which 
are  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  whether  visible  or  in- 
visible. We  believe  that  he  took  flesh  of  the  holy  Virgin 
Mary,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,^  in  order  to  abolish  sin ;  that  he 
W8[s  made  man,  suffered  for  our  sins,  rose  again,  was  taken  up 
into  the  heavens,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
whence  he  will  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  living  and, 
the  dead.  We  believe  moreover  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  has  denominated  the  Comforter,  and  whom 
he  sent  to  his  disciples  after  his  departure,  according  to  his 
promise:  by  whom  also  he  sanctifies  all  believers  in  the 
Church,  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the. Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those  who  preach  anything 
contrary  to  this  creed,  we  regard  as  alienated  from  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  faith  proposed  by  Acaciua,  and 
anbscribed  by  himself  and  as  many  as  adhered  to  his  opinion, 
the  number  of  whom  we  have  already  given.  When  this  had 
been  read,  Sophronius  bishop  of  Pompeiopolis  in  Faphlagonia, 
thus  expressed  himself.: — "  If  the  explaining  of  our  own  pri- 
vate opinion  day  after  day  be  received  as  the  exposition  of  the 
faith,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any  accurate  understanding  of 
the  truth."  These  were  the  words  of  Sophronius.  And  I 
firmly  believe,  that  if  the  predecessors  of  these  prelates,  as 
well  as  their  successors,  had  entertained  similar  sentiments  in 
reference  to  the  Nicene  creed,  all  polemical  debates  would 
have  been  avoided,  nor  would  the  Church  have  been  agitated 
by  such  violent  and  irrational  disturbances :  nevertheless  it  is 
for  the  prudent  to  determine  for  themselves  respecting  these 
matters.  After  many  remarks ,  on  all  sides  had  been  made, 
both  in  reference  to  the  doctrinal  statement  which  had  been 

^  Iv  Tfj  «rwreXc(^  r&v  aliaviav.  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see 
Elsley  on  St.  Matt.  xiii.  39. 
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recited,  and  in  relation  to  the  parties  accused,  the  assembly 
was  dissolved  for  that  time.  On  the  fourth  day  they  all  again 
met  in  the  same  place,  and  resumed  their  proceedings  in  the 
same  contentious  spirit  as  before.  On  this  occasion  Acacius 
expressed  himself  in  these  terms : — "  Since  the  Nicene  creed 
has  been  altered  not  once  only,  but  frequently,  there  is  no 
hinderance  to  our  publishing  another  at  this  time."  To  which 
Eleusius  bishop  of  Cyzicum  replied — "  The  synod  is  at  pre- 
sent convened  not  to  learn  what  it  had  a  previous  knowledge 
of,  nor  to  receive  a  creed  which  it  had  not  assented  to  before, 
but  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  from  which  it  should 
never  recede,  either  in  life  or  death."  Eleusius,  in  thus  oppos- 
ing Acacius,  meant  by  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  that  creed 
which  had  been  promulgated  at  Antioch.  But  surely  he  too 
might  have  been  fairly  answered  in,  this  way : — "  How  is  it, 
O  Eleusius,  that  you  call  those  convened  at  Antioch  the 
fathers^  seeing  that  you  do  not  recognise  those  who  were  their 
fathers?  The  framers  of  the  Nicene  creed,  by  whom  the 
Homoousian  faith  was  acknowledged,  have  a  far  higher  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  fathers;  both  as  having  the  priority  in 
point  of  time,  and  also  because  those  assembled  at  Antioch 
were  by  them  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  office.  Now  if 
those  at  Antioch  have  disowned  their  own  fathers,  those  who 
follow  them  are  unconsciously  following  parricides.  Besides, 
how  can  they  have  received  a  legitimate  ordination  from  those 
whose  faith  they  pronounce  unsound  and  impious  ?  If  those 
who  constituted  the  Nicene  synod  had  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  is  imparted  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  ^  those  at  Antioch 
have  not  duly  received  the  priesthood:  for  how  could  they 
have  received  it  from  those  who  had  not  the  power  of  confer- 
ring it  ?'*  Such  considerations  as  these  might  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Eleusius  in  reply  to  his  objections.  They  then 
proceeded  to  another  question,  connected  with  the  assertion 
made  by  Acacius  in  his  exposition  of  the  faith,  "  that  the  Son 
was  like  the  Father ;"  inquiring  of  one  another  in  what  this 
resemblance  consisted.  The  Acacian  party  affirmed  that  the 
Son  was  like  the  Father  as  it  respected  his  will  only,  and  not 

*  Upon  the  belief  of  the  early  Church  in  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  and  through  ordination,  see  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  9  and  27 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  Homily  1  upon  tiie  2nd  Ep.  to 
Timothy. 
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his  substance  or  essence;  but  the  rest  maintained  that  the  like- 
ness extended  to  both  essence  and  will.  In  altercations  on 
this  point  the  whole  day  was  consumed ;  and  Acacius,  being 
confuted  by  his  own  published  works,  in  which  he  had  assert^ 
that  "the  Son  is  in  all  things  like  the  Father,"  his  op- 
ponents asked  him  how  he  could  consistently  deny  the  likeness 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  as  to  his  essence  f  Acacius  in  reply 
said,  that  no  author,  ancient  or  modern,  was  ever  condemned 
out  of  his  own  writings.  After  pursuing  their  debate  on  this 
matter  to  a  most  tedious  extent,  with  much  acrimonious  feel- 
ing and  subtilty  of  argument,  but  without  any  approach  to 
unity  of  judgment,  Leonas  arose  and  dissolved  the.  council. 
Indeed  this  was  properly  the  conclusion  of  the  synod  at 
Seleucia :  for  Leonas  on  the  following  day  was  inflexible  to 
their  entreaties  that  he  would  again  be  present  in  their  assem- 
bly. "  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  emperor,**  said  he,  "  to 
preside  in  a  council  where  unanimity  was  expected  to  pre- 
vail ;  but  since  you  can  by  no  means  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing, I  can  no  longer  be  present:  go  therefore  to  the 
church,  if  you  please,  and  indulge  in  this  vain  babbling  there.** 
The  Acacian  faction,  conceiving  this  decision  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  refused  also  to  assemble  with  the 
others ;  although  the  adverse  party  had  sent  to  request  their 
attendance  in  the  church,  that  cognizance  might  be  taken  of 
the  case  of  Cyril  bishop  of  Jerusalem :  for  that  prelate  had 
been  accused  long  before,  on  what  grounds  however  I  am  un- 
able to  state.  He  ha4  even  been  deposed,  because  he  had 
not  made  his  appearance  during  two  whole  years,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  summoned  in  order  that  the  charges  against 
him  might  be  investigated.  Nevertheless  when  he  was  deposed 
he  sent  a  written  notification  to  those  who  had  condemned  him, 
that  he  should  appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction :  and  this  course 
of  his  received  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  Cyril 
was  thus  the  first  and  indeed  only  clergyman  who  ventured 
to  break  through  ecclesiastical  usage,  by  becoming  an  appellant, 
in  the  way  commonly  done  in  the  secular  courts  of  judica- 
ture.^ Being  now  present  at  Seleucia,  ready  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  the  other  bishops  invited  the  Acacian  party  to  take  their 

^  Appeals  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  secular  tribunal  were  forbidden 
under  severe  penalties  by  the  council  of  Constantinople*  (Canon  yI.,)  and 
that  of  Antio(£  (Canon  ziL). 
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places  in  the  assembly,  that  in  a  general  council  a  definite 
judgment  might  be  pronounced  on  the  case  of  those  who  were 
arraigned :  for  others  also  charged  with  various  misdemeanours 
had  been  cited  to  appear  before  them  at  the  same  time,  who  to 
protect  themselves  had  sought  refuge  among  the  partisans  of 
Acacius.  When  therefore  that  faction  persisted  in  their  refusal 
to  meet,  after  being  repeatedly  summoned,  the  bishops  deposed 
Acacius  himself,  together  with  George  of  Alexandria,  Uranius 
of  Tyre,  Theodulus  of  Chaeretapi  in  Phrygia,  Theodosius  of 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  Evagrius  of  the  island  of  Mytilene, 
L^ontius  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  and  Eudoxius  who  had  formerly 
been  bishop  of  Grermanicia,  but  had  afterwards  insinuated 
himself  into  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  They  also 
deposed  Patrophilus  for  contumacy,  in  not  having  presented 
himself  to  answer  a  charge  preferred  against  him  by  a  pres- 
byter named  Dorotheus.  Besides  deposing  those  above  men- 
tioned, they  excommunicated  Asterius,  Eusebius,  Abgarus, 
Basilicus,  Phoebus,  Fidelis,  Eutychius,  Magnus,  and  Eustathius ; 
determining  that  they  should  not  be  restored  to  communion, 
until  they  made  such  a  defence  as  would  clear  them  from  the 
imputations  under  which  they  lay.  This  being  done,  they 
address  explanatory  letters  to  each  of  the  Churches  whose 
bishops  had  been  deposed.  Anianus  was  then  constituted 
bishop  of  Antioch  instead .  of  Eudoxius  :  but  the  Acaciana 
having  soon  after  apprehended  him,  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Leonas  and  Lauricius,  by  whom  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  The  bishops  who  had  ordained  ^im  being  incensed  on 
this  account,  lodged  a  protest  against  the  Acacian  party  with 
Leonas  and  Lauricius,  in  which  they  openly  charged  them 
with  having  violated  the  decisions  of  the  synod.  Finding 
that  no  redress  could  be  obtained  by  this  means,  they  went  to 
Constantinople  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  emperor. 


CHAP.  XLI. — On  the  emperor's   return  from  the  west, 

THE  ACACIANS  ARK  CONVENED  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  CON- 
FIRM THE  CREED  BROUGHT  FORWARD  AT  RIMINI,  AFTER 
MAKING   SOME   ADDITIONS   TO   IT. 

The  emperor,  after  his  return  from  the  West,  appointed 
Honoratus  the  first  prefect  *  of  Constantinople,  having  abolished 

*  tTTopxoc.    This  title  is  generically  used  by  Polybius  and  Diodorus 
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^the  office  of  pro-consul.  But  the  Acacians  being  beforehand 
with  the  bishops,  calumniated  them  to  the  emperor,  informing 
him  that  the  creed  which  they  had  proposed  was  not  admitted. 
This  so  annoyed  the  emperor  that  he  resolved  to  disperse 
them ;  he  therefore  published  an  edict,  commanding  that  such 
of  them  as  were  subject  to  fill  certain  public  offices  should  be 
no  longer  exempted  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  them.  For  several  of  them  were  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  occupy  various  official  departments,^  connected  both 
with  the  city  magistracy,  and  in  subordination  ^  to  the  pre- 

^sidents  and  governors  of  provinces.  The  partisans  of  Acacius 
having  effected  this  dispersion,  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  at  Constantinople ;  and  at  length  sending  for  the  bishops 
of  Bithynia,  they  held  another  synod.  About  fifty  were  as- 
sembled on  this  occasion,  among  whom  was  Maris  bishop  of 
Chalcedon :  these  confirmed  the  creed  which  was  read  at 
Rimini,  and  to  which  the  names  of  the  consuls  had  been  pre- 
fixed. It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here,  had 
there  hot  been  some  additions  made  to  it ;  but  since  that  was 
done,  it  may  be  desirable  to  transcribe  it  in  its  new  form. 

"  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  of  whom 
are  all  things.  And  in  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begot- 
ten of  God  before  all  ages,  and  before  every  beginning ;  by 
whom  all  things  visible  and  invisible  were  made :  who  is  the 
only-begotten  bom  of  the  Father,  the  only  of  the  only,  God 
of  Gt)d,  like  to  the  Father  whb  begat  him,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  whose  generation  no  one  knows  but  the  Father 
only  that  begat  him.  We  know  that  this  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  as  sent  of  the  Father,  came  down  from  the  heavens, 
as  it  is  written,  for  the  destruction  of  sin  and  death :  that  he 
was  bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  as  it  is  written,  and  conversed  with  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  that  after  having  fulfilled  every  dispensation 
according  to  his  Father's  will,  he  was  crucified  and  died,  was 

Siculiis  to  denote  the  dependent  governors  of  any  country,  under  whatever 
title  they  might  chance  to  hold  office. 

*  This  mixing  up  of  the  clerical  office  with  political  and  worldly  mat- 
ters was  afterwards  forbidden,  under  pain  of  anathema,  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  a.  d.  451.     See  seventh  Canon  of  that  coimcil. 

s  Turv  Iv  TciiQ  ktrapx^o-^Q  raJitntv,  The  sodalities  of  officials,  or  appari- 
tors who  attended  on  the  governors  of  provinces. 
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buried  and  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  at 
whose  presence  hell  itself  trembled :  that  he  arose  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  again  conversed  with  his  disciples,  and 
after  the  completion  of  fortj  days  was  taken  up  into  the 
heavens,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  he 
will  come  in  the  last  day,  i.  e.  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  in 
his  Father's  glory,  to  requite  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  himself,  the  only- 
begotten  of  God,  Christ  our  Lord  and  God,  promised  to  send 
to  mankind  as  the  Comforter,  according  as  it  is  written,  the 
Spirit  of  truth ;  whom  he  sent  to  them  after  he  was  received 
into  the  heavens.  But  since  the  term  ovala,  substance  or 
essence^  which  was  used  by  the  fathers  in  a  very  simple  and 
intelligible  sense,  but  not  being  understood  by  the  people,  has 
been  a  cause  of  offence,  we  have  thought  proper  to  reject  it, 
as  it  is  not  contained  in  the  sacred  writings ;  ^  and  we  depre- 
cate the  least  mention  of  it  in  future,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  nowhere  mentioned  the  substance  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son.  Nor  ought  the  subsistence  {vTroaraenc) 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
even  named.  But  we  affirm  that  the  Son  is  like  {ofjioiov)  the 
Father,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  declare  and 
teach.  Let  therefore  all  heresies  which  have  been  already 
condemned,  or  may  have  arisen  of  late,  which  are  opposed  to 
this  exposition  of  the  faith,  be  anathema." 

Such  was  the  creed  set  forth  at  that  time  at  Constantinople. 
And  having  at  length  wound  our  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  all  the  various  forms  of  faith,  we  willi  now  reckon  the 
number  of  them.  After  that  which  was  promulgated  at  Nice, 
two  others  were  proposed  at  Antioch  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church  there.  A  third  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Constans 
in  the  Gallias  by  Narcissus  and  those  who  accompanied  him. 
The  fourth  was  sent  by  Eudoxius  into  Italy.  There  were 
three  forms  of  the  creed  published  at  Sirmium,  one  of  which 
having  the  consuls'  names  prefixed  was  read  at  Rimini.  The 
Acacian  party  produced  an  eighth  at  Seleucia.  The  last  was 
that  of  Constantinople,  containing  the  prohibitory  clause  re- 
specting the  mention  of  substance  or  subsistence  in  relation  to 

*  This,  of  course,  was  a  mere  pretext ;  for  the  very  term  "  Trinity,"  to 
say  nothing  of  other  theological  terms  of  less  importance,  does  not  occur 
in  Scripture. 
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God.  To  this  creed  Ulfilas  bishop  of  the  Goths  gave  his 
assent,  although  he  had  previously  adhered  to  that  of  Nice ; 
for  he  was  a  disciple  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  the  Goths,  who 
was  present  at  the  Nicene  council,  and  subscribed  what  waa 
there  determined. 


CHAP.  XLII. — On  the  deposition  of  macedonius,  eudoxius 

OBTAINS   THE   BISHOPRIC   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

AcACius,  Eudoxius,  and  those  at  Constantinople  who  took 
part  with  them,  became  exceedingly  anxious  that  they  also  on 
their  side  might  depose  some  of  the  opposite  party.  Now  it 
should  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  of  degradation,  nei- 
ther of  the  factions  were  influenced  by  religious  considerations, 
but  by  motives  of  a  far  more  questionable  character :  for  al- 
though they  did  not  agree  respecting  the  faith,  yet  the  ground 
of  their  reciprocal  depositions  was  not  error  in  doctrine.  The 
Acacian  party  therefore,  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's 
long-cherished  indignation  against  Macedonius,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  to  direct  it  against  others,  in  the  first 
place  depose  Macedonius,  both  on  account  of  his  having  oc- 
casioned so  much  slaughter,  and  also  because  he  had  admitted 
to  communion  a  deacon  who  was  guilty^of  fornication.^  They 
then  depose  Eleusius  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  for  having  baptized, 
and  afterwards  invested  with  the  diaconate,  a  priest  of  Her- 
cules at  Tyre  named  Heraclius,  who  was  known  to  have  prac- 
tised magic  arts.2  A  like  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
Basil,  or  Basilas,  as  he  was  also  called,  who  had  been  consti- 
tuted bishop  of  Ancyra  instead  of  Marcellus :  the  causes 
assigned  for  this  condemnation  were,  that  he  had  unjustly 
imprisoned  a  certain  individual,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and 
put  him  to  the  torture ;  that  he  had  traduced  some  persons ; 
and  that  he  had  disturbed  the  Churches  of  Africa  by  his  epis- 
tles.    Dracontius  was  also  deposed  by  them,  because  he  had 

'  See  Apost.  Canon,  xxv. 

'  Upon  the  punishments  imposed  by  the  Church  upon  the  practice  of 
all  magical  arts  and  enchantments,  see  Bingham's  Eccl.  Antiq.  xvi.  5. 
Compare  Tertullian  de  Idol.  ch.  ix.,  "  Post  evangelium  nusquam  invenies 
aut  Sophistas,  aut  Chaideeos,  aut  Incantatores,  aut  Conjectores,  aut  Magos, 
nisi  plane  punitos." 
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left  the  Galatian  Church  for  that  of  Pergamos.  Moreover 
they  ejected,  on  various  pretences,  Neonas  bishop  of  Seleucia, 
the  city  in  which  the  synod  had  been  convened,  Sophronius 
of  Pompeiopolis  in  Paphlagonia,  Elpidius  of  Satala  in  Mace- 
donia, and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 


CHAP.  XLIII. — Of  eustathius  bishop  op  sebastia. 

But  Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia,  was  not 
even  permitted  to  make  his  defence;  because  he  had  been 
long  before  deposed  by  Eulalius  his  own  father,  who  was 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  for  dressing  in  a  style  un- 
becoming the  sacerdotal  office.^  Meletius  was  appointed  his 
successor,  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Eustathius  in- 
deed was  subsequently  condemned  by  a  synod  convened  on 
his  account  at  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia ;  he  having,  after  his 
deposition  by  the  council  at  Caesarea,  done  many  things  re- 
pugnant to  the  ecclesiastic  canons.  For  he  had  forbidden 
marriage,^  and  maintained  that  meats  were  to  be  abstained 
from:  he  even  separated  many  from  their  wives,  and  per- 
suaded those  who  disliked  to  assemble  in  the  churches  ^  to  ^^ 
communicate  at  home.  Under  the  pretext  of  piety,  he  also  se- 
duced servants  from*  their  masters.  He  himself  wore  the 
habit  of  a  philosopher,  and  induced  his  followers  to  adopt  a 
new  and  extraordinary  garb,  directing  that  the  hair  of  women 
should  be  cropped.  He  permitted  the  prescribed  fasts  to  be 
neglected,  but  recommended  fasting  on  Sundays.  In  short 
he  forbad  prayers  to  be  offered  in  the  houses  of  married  per- 
sons ;  and  declared  that  both  the  benediction  and  the  com- 

^  Upon  the  question  of  the  clerical  habit  and  the  penalty  imposed  on 
those  who  did  not  constantly  adopt  it,  see  Bingham's  Eccl.  Antiq.  b.  vL  ch. 
It.  15. 

'  As  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  ancient  heretics  upon  mar- 
riage, as  a  thing  imlawful  and  to  be  condemned,  consult  Bingham's  Eccl. 
Antiq.  b.  xxii.  ch.  i.  Such  were  Satuminus  and  Marcion,  (see  Irenceus, 
i.  30,  and  compare  Euseb.  iv.  29,)  the  Apostolici,  the  Encratites,  and  the 
Manichees,  according  to  St.  Austin,  de  Haeret.  chaps,  xxt.  xl.  and  xlvi. 
See  also  Apostolical  Canons,  li. 

'  i.  e.  these  separated  oneSf  as  claiming  greater  purity  than  other  be- 
Hevers. 
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munion  of  a  presbyter  who  continued  to  live  with  a  wife 
whom  he  might  have  lawfully  married  before  entering  into 
holy  orders,  ought  to  be  shunned  as  an  abomination.^  For 
doing  and  teaching  these  things  and  many  others  of  a  similar 

^nature,  a  synod  convened,  as  we  have  said,  at  Gangra  in 
Faphlagonia  deposed  him,  and  anathematized  his  opinions. 
This  however  was  done  afterwards.  But  on  Macedonius 
being  ejected  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  Eudoxius,  who 
now  despised  that  of  Antioch,  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
bishopric ;  being  consecrated  by  the  Acacians,  who  in  this  in- 
stance cared  not  to  consider  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
former  proceedings.  For  they  who  had  deposed  Dracontius 
because  of  his  translation  from  Galatia  to  Fergamos,  were 
clearly  acting  in  contrariety  to  their  own  principles  and  de- 
cisions, in  ordaining  Eudoxius,  who  then-  made  a  second  re- 
move. After  this  they  sent  their  own  exposition  of  the  faith, 
in  its  corrected  and  supplementary  form,  to  Rimini,  ordering 
that  all  those  who  refused  to  sign  it  should  be  exiled,  on  the 
authority  of  the  emperor's  edict.  They  also  informed  such 
other  prelates  in  the  East  as  coincided  with  them  in  opinion 
of  what  they  had  done ;  and  more  especially  Patrophilus 
bishop  of  Scythopolis,  who  on  leaving  Seleucia  had  proceeded 
directly  to  his  own  city.     Eudoxius  having  been  constituted 

^  bishop  of  the  imperial  city,^  the  great  church  named  Sophia 
was  at  that  time^  consecrated,  in  the  tenth  consulate  of  Con- 
stantius,  and  the  third  of  Julian  Caesar,  on  the  15th  day  of 
February.  It  was  while  Eudoxius  occupied  this  see,  that  he 
first  uttered  that  sentence  which  is  still  everywhere  current, 
"  The  Father  is  impious,  the  Son  is  pious.'*  When  the  people 
seemed  startled  by  this  expression,  and  a  disturbance  began 
to  be  made,  "Be  not  troubled,"  said  he,  "on  account  of  what 
I  have  just  said  :  for  the  Father  is  impious,  because  he  wor- 
ships no  person  ;  but  the  Son  is  pious,  because  he  worships 
the  Father."  With  this  sort  of  badinage  he  appeased  the  tu- 
mult, and  great  laughter  was  excited  in  the  church :  and  this 
saying  of  his  continues  to  be  a  jest,  even  in  the  present  day. 

'  Compare  the  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra.  "  If  any  one 
asserts  concemmg  a  married  presbyter  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  partake 
of  the  oblation  when  he  performs  the  Divine  service,  let  him  be  anathema." 

'  Constantinople. 

^  "This  was  its  second  consecration,  it  having  been  ruined  and  rebuilt. 
It  was  originally  consecrated  in  a.  d.  326  :  see  above,  book  i.  chaig.  xsv. 

[sOCRATES.]  U 
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The  heresiarchs  indeed  frequently  devised  such  subtle  phrases 
as  these,  and  by  them  rent  the  Church  asunder.  Thus  was 
the  synod  at  Constantinople  terminated. 


CHAP.  XLIV. — Of  meletius*  bishop  of  antioch. 

It  becomes  us  now  to  speak  of  Meletius,  who,  as  we  have 
recently  observed,  was  created  bishop  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia, 
after  the  deposition  of  Eustathius  ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
translated  from  6ebastia  to  Beroea,  a  city  of  Syria.  Being  ^* 
present  at  the  synod  of  Seleucia,  he  subscribed  the  creed  set 
forth  there  by  Acacius,  and  immediately  returned  thence  to 
•Bercea.  On  the  convention  of  the  synod  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  people  of  Antioch  understood  that  Eudoxius,  cap- 
tivated by  the  magnificence  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  had 
contemned  the  presidency  over  their  Church,  they  sent  for 
Meletius,  and  invested  him  with  the  bishopric  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch.  After  this,  he  at  first  avoided  all  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, confining  his  discourses  to  moral  subjects  ;  but  subse- 
quently he  expounded  to  his  auditors  the  Nicene  creed,  and 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality.  The  emperor 
being  informed  of  this,  ordered  that  he  should  be  sent  into 
exile ;  and  caused  Euzoius,  who  had  before  been  deposed  to- 
gether with  Arius,  to  be  installed  bishop  of  Antioch  in  his 
stead.  Such  however  as  were  attached  to  Meletius,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Arian  congregation,  and  held  their  as- 
semblies apart :  nevertheless  those  who  originally  embraced 
the  Homoousian  opinion  would  not  communicate  with  them, 
because  Meletius  had  been  ordained  by  the  Arians,  and  his 
adherents  had  been  baptized  by  them.  Thus  was  the  Anti- 
ochian  Church  divided,  even  in  regard  to  those  whose  views 
on  matters  of  faith  exactly  corresponded.  Meanwhile  the 
emperor,  getting  intelligence  that  the  Persians  were  preparing 
to  undertake  another  war  against  the  Homans,  repaired  in 
great  haste  to  Antioch. 

'  This  name  is  sometimes  written  Melitius. 
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CHAP.  XLV. — The  heresy  of  macedonius. 

Macedonius,  after  his  ejection  from  Constantinople,  could 
ill  bear  his  condemnation;  becoming  restless,  therefore,  he 
associated  himself  with  the  other  faction  that  had  deposed 
Acacius  and  his  party  at  Seleucia.  He  accordingly  sent  a 
deputation  to  Sophronius  and  Eleusius,  to  encourage  them  to 
adhere  to  that  creed  which  was  first  promulgated  at  Antioch, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Seleucia,  proposing  to  give  it  the 
^  counterfeit  *  name  of  the  Homoiousian  creed.^  By  this  means 
he  drew  around  him  a  great  number  of  adherents,  who  from 
him  are  still  denominated  Macedonians.  And  although  such 
as  dissented  from  the  Acacians  at  the  Seleucian  synod  had  not 
previously  used  the  term  HomoiousioSy  yet  from  that  period 
they  distinctly  asserted  it.  It  is  however  insisted  by  some 
that  this  term  did  not  originate  with  Macedonius,  but  was  the 
invention  rather  of  Marathonius,  who  a  little  before  had  been 
set  over  the  Church  at  Nicomedia ;  on  which  account  the 
maintainers  of  this  doctrine  were  also  called  Marathonians. 
To  this  party  Eustathius  joined  himself,  who  for  the  reasons 
before  stated  had  been  ejected  from  the  Church  at  Sebastia. 
But  when  Macedonius  began  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Trinity,  Eustathius  said ;  "I  can  neither 
admit  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  nor  can  I  dare  affirm  him 
to  be  a  creature."  For  this  reason  those  who  hold  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son  call  these  heretics  PneumatomachL^ 
By  what  means  these  Macedonians  became  so  numerous  in 
the  Hellespont,  I  shall  state  in  its  proper  place.  The 
Acacians  meanwhile  became  extremely  anxious  that  another, 
synod  should  be  convened  at  Antioch,  in  consequence  of 
having  changed  their  mind  respecting  their  former  assertion 
of  the  likeness  in  all  things  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  A 
small  number  of  them  therefore  assembled  in  the  following 
year,  in  the  consulate  of  Taurus  and  Florentius,  at  Antioch  in 

'  HapdffTifios  (used  metaphorically,  from  money  'which  has  a  false 
stamp.)  As  to  the  term  Homoiousios,  {'Ofioiovaios,  of  like  substance  or 
essence,)  see  above,  note  on  book  i.  ch.  ^iii. 

•  See  Theodoret,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

•  Uvtvfiaroudxovi,  L  e.  Adversaries  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Syria,  where  the  emperor  was  at  that  time  residing,  Euzoius 
being  bishop.  A  discussion  was  then  renewed  on  some  of 
those  points  which  they  had  previously  determined,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  declared  that  the  term  Homoios^  (ofioiog^ 
like  the  Father,)  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  form  of  faith 
which  had  been  published  both  at  Himini  and  Constantinople. 
Nay,  so  completely  did  they  unmask  themselves,  as  to  openly 
contend  that  the  Son  was  altogether  unlike  {avoftoiog)  the 
Father,  not  merely  in  relation  to  his  essence,  but  even  as  it  re- 
spected his  will:  asserting  boldly  also,  as  the  Arians  had 
already  done,  that  he  was  made  of  that  which  was  not  Those 
in  that  city  who  favoured  the  heresy  of  Aetius,  gave  their 
assent  to  this  opinion ;  from  which  circumstance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  appellation  of  Arians  they  were  also 
termed  Anomeans,  and  Exucontians,  by  those  at  Antioch  who  ^^ 
embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  who  nevertheless  were  at  that 
time  divided  among  themselves  on  account  of  Meletius,  as  we 
have  before  observed.  The  Homoousians  therefore  having 
asked  them,  how  they  dared  to  affirm  that  the  Son  is  unlike 
the  Father,  and  has  his  existence  from  nothing,  after  having 
acknowledged  him  God  of  God  in  their  former  creed,  they 
endeavoured  to  elude  this  objection  by  such  fallacious  subter- 
fuges as  these.  "The  expression  *God  of  God,*'*  said  they, 
"is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  words  of  the 
apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  12),  *but  all  things  of  God.'  Wherefore 
the  Son  is  of  God,  as  being  one  of  these  all  things:  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  the  words  according  to  the  Scriptures  are 
added  in  the  draught  of  the  creed."  The  author  of  this  sophism 
was  George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  being  unskilled  in  such 
phrases,  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  Origen  had 
formerly  analysed  and  explained  these  peculiar  expressions 
of  the  apostle.  But  notwithstanding  these  evasive  cavilKngs, 
their  inability  to  bear  the  reproach  and  contumely  they  had 
drawn  upon  themselves  induced  them  to  fall  back  upon  the 
creed  which  they  had  before  put  forth  at  Constantinople ; 
and  so  each  one  retired  to  his  own  district.  George,  return- 
ing to  Alexandria,  resumed  his  authority  over  the  churches 
there,  Athanasius  still  not  daring  to  appear.  Those  in  that 
city  who  were  opposed  to  his  sentiments  he  persecuted ;  and 
conducting  himself  with  great  severity  and  cruelty,  he  ren- 
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dered  himself  extremely  odious  to  the  people.  At  Jerusalem 
^^^  Herrenius^  was  placed  over  the  Church  instead  of  Cyril :  we 
may  also  remark  that  Heraclius  was  ordained  bishop  there 
after  him,  to  whom  Hilary  succeeded.  At  length  however 
Cyril  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  again  invested  with  the 
presidency  over  the  Church  there.  But  about  the  same  time 
another  heresy  sprang  up,  which  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. 


CHAP.  XLVI. — Op  the  apollinarist^,  and  their  heresy. 

There  were  at  Laodicea  in  Syria  a  father  and  son  each 
named  Apollinaris,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  presbyter,  and 
the  latter  a  reader  in  that  Church.  Both  taught  Greek  litera- 
ture, the  father  grammar,  and  the  son  rhetoric.  The  elder 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  at  first  taught  at  Berytus, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Laodicea,  where  he  married,  and 
the  younger  Apollinaris  was  born.  Epiphanius  the  sophist 
was  their  contemporary,  with  whom  they  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance ;  but  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  interdicted 
their  intercourse  with  him,  lest  such  communication  should 
pervert  their  principles,  and  lead  them  into  Paganism  :  this 
prohibition  however  they  paid  but  little  attention  to,  their 
familiarity  with  Epiphanius  being  still  continued.  George, 
the  successor  of  Theodotus,  also  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
conversing  with  Epiphanius;  but  finding  them  altogether 
refractory  on  this  point,  he  excommunicated  them.  The 
younger  Apollinaris  regarding  this  severe  procedure  as  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  relying  on  the  resources  of  his  rhetorical  so- 
phistry, originated  a  new  heresy,  which  was  named  after  its 
inventor,  and  still  has  many  supporters.  Nevertheless  some 
affirm  that  the  reqson  above  assigned  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  dissent  from  George,  but  their  perception  of  the  unset- 
tledness  and  inconsistency  of  his  profession  of  faith ;  since  he 
sometimes  maintained  that  the  Son  is  like  the  Father,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  had  been  determined  in  the  synod  at 
Seleucia,  and  at  other  times  countenanced  the  Arian  view. 
They  therefore  made  this  a  pretext  for  separation  from  him : 

'  The  name  is  spelt  Errenius  in  the  Allatian  MS. 
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but  finding  no  one  follow  their  example,  they  introduced  a  new 
form  of  doctrine,  asserting  that  in  the  economy  of  the  incar-  '^ 
nation,  God  the  Word  assumed  a  human  body  without  a  soul. 
This  however  they  afterward  retracted,  admitting  that  he 
took  a  soul  indeed,  but  that  it  was  an  irrational  one,  God  the 
Word  himself  being  in  the  place  of  a  mind.  The  followers  of 
these  heresies,  who  from  them  are  termed  Apollinaristae,  aflirm 
that  this  is  the  only  point  of  difference  between  themselves 
and  the  Catholics ;  for  they  recognise  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  persons  in  the  Trinity.  But  further  mention  of  the  two 
Apollinares  will  be  made  in  the  proper  place.  ^ 


CHAP,  XLVII. — ^Death  of  the  emperor  constantius. 

While  the  emperor  Constantius  continued  his  residence 
at  Antioch,  Julian  Cassar  engaged  with  an  immense  army  of 
barbarians  in  the  Gallias,  and  obtained  a  distinguished  victory 
over  them :  on  which  account  having  become  extremely  popu- 
lar among  the  soldiery,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  them. 
Intelligence  of  this  affected  the  emperor  Constantius  with  the 
most  painful  sensations ;  he  was  therefore  baptized  by  Euzoms, 
and  immediately  prepared  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Julian.  On  arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia, 
his  excessive  agitation  of  mind  produced  apoplexy,  which  ter- 
minated his  existence  at  Mopsucrene,  in  the  consulate  of 
Taurus  and  Florentius,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  285th  Olympiad.  This  prince  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  forty-five  years  old,  having  reigned  thirty-eight 
years,  for  thirteen  of  which  he  was  his  father's  colleague  in 
the  empire,  and  during  the  remaining  twenty-five  he  had  the 
sole  administration,  the  history  of  which  Hitter  period  is  con- 
tained in  this  Book. 

• 

'  See  below,  b.  iii.  ch.  xvL 


BOOK  III. 

CHAP.  I. — Op    JULIAN;   HIS    lineage   and    education:   his 

APOSTASY   TO    PAGANISM    AFTER     HIS    ELEVATION    TO   THE    IM- 
PERIAL  DIGNITY. 

The  emperor  Constantius  having  died  on  the  frontiers  of 
Cilicia  on  the  third  of  November,  during  the  consulate  of 
Taurus  and  Florentius,  Julian  left  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire  about  the  eleventh  of  December  following,  under  the 
same  consulate,  and  came  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 

^^  proclaimed  emperor.  And  as  I  must  needs  speak  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  prince,  who  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence,  let  not  his  admirers  expect  that  J  should  attempt  a 
pompous,  rhetorical  style,  as  if  to  make  the  delineation  cor- 
respond with  the  dignity  of  the  subject :  for  my  object  being 
to  compile  a  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  both  pro- 
per, in  order  to  the  being  better  understood,  and  consistent 
with  my  original  purpose,  to  mdntain  a  simple  and  unaffected 
style. ^  Having  to  describe  his  person,  birth,  education,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  sovereignty, 
to  give  a  clear  view  of  these  matters  it  will  be  needful  to 
enter  into  some  antecedent  details.  Constantine,  who  gave 
Byzantium  his  own  name,  had  two  brothers,  named  Dalmatius 
and  Constantius,  the  offspring  of  the  same  father,  but  by 
a  different  mother.  Dalmatius  had  a  son  who  bore  his 
own  name  :  Constantius  had  two  sons,  Gallus  and  Julian. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Constantine  who  founded  Con- 
stantinople, the  soldiery  had  put  the  younger  Dalmatius  to 
death,  then  the  other  two  children,  bereft  of  the  protection 
of  their  father,  were  within  a  little  of  sharing  the  fate  of 
Dalmatius :  but  a  disease  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  pre- 
served Gallus  from  the  violence  of  his  father's  murderers; 
while  the  tenderness  of  Julian's  age,  who  was  not  then  eight 
years  old,  protected  him.  The  emperor's  jealousy  toward 
them  having  been   gradually  subdued,  Gallus  attended  the 

-   schools  at  Ephesus  in  Ionia,  in  which  country  considerable 

^  Compare  the  remarks  in  b.  i.  ch.'K^.  \. 
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hereditary  possessions  had  been  left  them.  And  Julian,  when 
he  was  grown  up,  pursued  his  studies  at  Constantinople,  go- 
ing constantly  to  the  palace,  where  the  schools  then  were,  in 
plain  clothes,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  eunuch  Mar- 
donius.  Nicocles  the  Lacedemonian  instructed  him  in  gram* 
mar;  and  Ecebolius  the  sophist,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
Christian,  taught  him  rhetoric ;  for  the  emperor  was  anxious 
that  he  should  have  no  Pagan  masters,  lest  he  should  be  se- 
duced from  the  Christian  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
to  the  Pagan  superstitions.  His  proficiency  in  literature  soon 
became  so  remarkable,  that  it  began  to  be  said  that  he  was 
capable  of  governing  the  Roman  empire;  and  this  popular 
rumour  becoming  generally  diffused,  greatly  disquieted  the 
emperor's  mind,  so  that  he  had  him  removed  from  the  Great 
City  to  Nicomedia,  forbidding  him  at  the  same  time  to  fre- 
quent the  school  of  Libanius  the  Syrian  sophist.  This  cele- 
brated rhetorician  having  been  driven  from  Constantinople, 
by  a  combination  of  the  professors  there  against  him,  had  re- 
tired to  Nicomedia,  where  he  opened  a  school ;  and  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  persecutors  he  composed  an  oration  against 
them.  Julian  was  however  interdicted  from  being  his  auditor, 
because  Libanius  adhered  to  Paganism :  nevertheless,  he  pri- 
vately procured  his  orations,  which  he  not  only  greatly  ad- 
mired, but  also  frequently  and  with  close  study  perused,  so  as 
to  become  very  expert  in  the  rhetorical  art.  About  this  period, 
Maximus  the  philosopher  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  not  he  of  Con-  *o^ 
stantinople,  Euclid's  father,  but  he  of  Ephesus,  whom  the 
emperor  Valentinian  afterwards  caused  to  be  executed  as  a 
practiser  of  magic.  The  only  thing  that  then  attracted  him  to 
Nicomedia  was  the  fame  of  Julian,  to  whom  he  imparted,  in 
Itddition  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  his  own  religious 
sentiments,  and  a  desire  to  possess  the  empire.  When  the 
emperor  was  informed  of  these  things,  Julian,  between  hope 
and  fear,  became  very  anxious  to  lull  the  suspicions  which 
had  been  awakened,  and  therefore  began  to  assume  the  ex- 
ternal semblance  of  what  he  once  was  in  reality.  He  was 
shaved  to  the  very  skin,^  and  pretended  to  live  a  monastic 
life:  and  although  in  private  he  pursued  his  philosophical 
studies,  in  public  he  read  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christians, 

^  On  the  ancient  tonsure  of  Ecclesiastics,  see  Bingham's  Antiq.  h.  tI. 
ch.  ir.  sub  fin. 
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and  moreover  was  constituted  a  reader  in  the  Church  of  Nico- 
media.  But  while  by  these  specious  pretexts,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear,  he  succeeded  in  averting  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, he  by  no  means  abandoned  his  hope ;  telling  his 
friends  that  happier  times  were  not  far  distant,  when  he 
should  possess  the  imperial  sway.  In  this  condition  of  things, 
his  brother  Gallus,  having  been  created  Caesar,  on  his  way  to 
the  East  came  to  Nicomedia  to  see  him.  But  when  not  long 
after  this  Gallus  waa  slain,  the  emperor  becoming  still  more 
suspicious  of  Julian,  directed  that  a  guard  should  be  set  over 
him :  he  soon  however  found  means  of  escaping  from  them, 
and  fled  from  place  to  place,  until  the  empress  Eusebia,  having 
discovered  his  retreat,  persuaded  the  emperor  to  leave  him 
uninjured,  and  permit  him  to  go  to  Athens  to  pursue  his  phi- 
losophical studies.  From  thence,  to  be  brief,  the  emperor 
recalled  him,  and  after  creating  him  Caesar,  united  him  in 
marriage  to  his  own  sister  Helen :  and  the  barbarian  mercen- 
aries whom  the  emperor  Constantius  had  engaged  as  auxiliary 
forces  against  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  beginning  to  pillage  the 
Roman  cities,  Julian  was  despatched  into  the  Gallias  against 
them,  with  orders,  on  account  of  his  youth,  to  undertake  no- 
thing without  consulting  the  other  military  chiefs. 

This  restrictive  power  rendered  these  generals  so  lax  in 
their  duties,  that  the  barbarians  were  suffered  to  strengthen 
themselves ;  which  Julian  perceiving,  allowed  the  commanders 
to  give  themselves  up  to  luxury  and  revelling,  but  exerted 
himself  to  infuse  courage  into  the  soldiery,  offering  a  stipu- 
lated reward  to  any  one  who  should  kill  a  barbarian.  By 
these  means  he  conciliated  to  himself  the  affections  of  the 
army,  while  he  effectually  weakened  the  enemy.  It  is  re- 
ported that  as  he  was  entering  a  town  a  civic  crown,  which 
was  suspended  between  two  pillars,  fell  upon  his  head,  which 
it  exactly  fitted :  upon  which  all  present  gave  a  shout  of  ad- 
miration, regarding  it  as  a  presage  of  his  one  day  becoming 
emperor.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Constantius  sent  him 
against  the  barbarians  in  the  hope  that  he  would  perish  in  an 
engagement  with  them.  Whether  he  had  such  a  design  I 
know  not,  let  each  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  matter; 
but  it  certainly  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  first  con- 
tracted so  near  an  alliance  with  him,  and  then  have  sought 
his  destruction  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  interests.    Be  this 
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as  it  may,  Julian's  complaint  to  the  emperor  of  the  inertness 
of  his  military  officers,  procured  for  him  a  coadjutor  in  the 
command  more  consonant  to  his  own  ardour ;  and  by  their 
combined  efforts  such  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  barbari- 
ans, that  they  sent  him  an  embassy,  assuring  him  that  they 
had  been  ordered  by  the  emperor's  letters,  which  were  pro- 
duced, to  march  into  the  Roman  territories.  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  these  excuses,  he  cast  the  ambassador  into  prison,  and 
vigorously  attacking  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  totally  defeated 
them ;  and  having'  taken  their  king  prisoner,  he  sent  him 
alive  to  Constantius.  Immediately  after  this  brilliant  success 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  military ;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  had  no  imperial  crown,  one  of  his  guards  took  the  chain 
which  he  wore  about  his  own  neck,  and  bound  it  around 
Julian's  head.  Thus  he  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition  : 
but  whether  he  subsequently  conducted  himself  as  became  a 
philosopher,  let  my  readers  determine.  For  he  neither  en- 
tered into  communication  with  Constantius  by  an  embassy, 
nor  paid  him  the  least  homage  in  acknowledgment  of  past 
favours ;  but  constituting  other  governors  over  the  provinces, 
he  conducted  everything  just  as  it  pleased  him.  Moreover  he 
sought  to  bring  Constantius  into  contempt,  by  reciting  pub- 
licly in  every  city  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  the 
barbarians  ;  and  thus  having  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  these 
places  disaffected,  they  were  easily  induced  to  revolt  from 
Constantius  to  himself.  After  this  he  no  longer  wore  the 
mask  of  Christianity,  but  everywhere  opened  the  Pagan  tem- 
ples, offering  sacrifice  to  the  idols ;  ^  and  designating  himself 
Pontifex  Maximus,  gave  permission  to  such  as  would  to  cele- 
brate their  superstitious  festivals.  In  this  manner  he  man- 
aged to  excite  a  civil  war  against  Constantius;  and  thus 
would  have  involved  the  empire  in  all  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  such  a  calamity ;  for  this  philosopher's  aim  could 
not  have  been  attained  without  much  bloodslied :  but  God  in 
the  sovereignty  of  his  own  councils  checked  the  fury  of  these 
antagonists  without  detriment  to  the  state,  by  the  removal  of 
one  of  them.  For  when  Julian  arrived  among  the  Thracians, 
intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Constantius  was  dead ;  and 
thus  was  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time  preserved  from  the 

*  Upon  this  act  of  idolatry,  as  a  test  and  sign  of  apostasy  from  the 
Christian  faith,  see  Bingham's  Eccl.  Antiq.  b.  xvi.  ch.  ir.  5* 
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horrors  that  threatened  it.  Julian  forthwith  made  his  public  ^  3 
entry  into  Constantinople ;  and  considering  with  himself  how 
he  might  best  secure  popular  favour,  he  had  recourse  to  then^ 
following  measures.  He  knew  that  Constantius  had  rendered 
himself  odious  to  the  defenders  of  the  Homoousian  faith  by 
having  driven  them  from  the  Churches,  and  proscribed  their 
bishops.^  He  was  also  aware  that  the  Pagans  were  .extremely 
impatient  of  the  prohibitions  which  prevented  their  sacrificing 
to  their  gods,  and  were  very  anxious  to  get  their  temples 
opened,  with  liberty  to  exercise  their  idolatrous  rites.  In  Hi, 
fact  he  was  sensible  that  while  both  these  classes  secretly  en- 
tertained rancorous  feelings  against  his  predecessor,  the  people 
in  general  were  exceedingly  exasperated  by  the  violence  of 
the  eunuchs,  and  especially  by  the  rapacity  of  Eusebius,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  imperial  bed-chamber.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  treated  all  parties  with  a  good  deal  of  subtlety : 
with  some  he  dissimulated ;  others  he  attached  to  himself  by 
conferring  obligations  upon  them,  for  he  was  fond  of  affecting 
beneficence ;  but  he  unscrupulously  manifested  his  own  pre- 
dilection for  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens.  And  first,  in  order 
to  brand  the  memory  of  Constantius  by  making  him  appear 
to  have  been  cruel  toward  his  subjects,  he  recalled  the  exiled  • 
bishops,  and  restored  to  them  their  confiscated  estates.  He 
next  commanded  his  confidential  agents  to  see  that  the  Pagan 
temples  should  be  opened  without  delay.  Then  he  directed 
that  such  individuals  as  had  been  victims  of  the  extortionate 
conduct  of  the  eunuchs  should  be  repossessed  of  the  property 
of  which  they  had  been  plundered.  Eusebius,  the  chief  of 
the  imperial  bed-chamber,  he  punished  with  death,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  but  be- 
cause he  was  assured  that  it  was  through  his  machinations 
that  his  brother  Gallus  had  been  killed.  Having  taken  care 
that  the  body  of  Constantius  should  be  honoured  with  an  im- 
perial funeral,  he  expelled  the  eunuchs,  barbers,  and  cooks 
from  the  palace.  The  eunuchs  he  dispensed  with,  because 
they  were  unnecessary  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  decease, 
as  he  had  resolved  not  to  marry  again :  the  barbers,  because 
he  said  one  was  sufficient  for  a  great  many  persons ;  and  the 
cooks,  because  he  intended  to  maintain  a  very  simple  table. 
S  I  The  palace  being  cleared  of  these  supernumeraries,  he  reduced 

'  See  preceding  Book  of  this  history,  chaps,  vii.  xili.  xTi.  &c. 
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the  majority  of  the  secretaries  to  their  former  condition,  and 
appointed  those  who  were  retained  a  salary  befitting  their 
office.  The  mode  of  public  travelling  and  conveyance  of  ^^s 
necessaries  he  also  reformed,  abolishing  the  use  of  mules, 
oxen,  and  asses  for  this  purpose,  and  permitting  horses  only 
to  be  so  employed,  ^'rhese  various  retrenchments  were  highly 
lauded  by  some  few,  but  strongly  reprobated  by  all  others,  as 
tending  to  bring  the  imperial  dignity  into  contempt,  by  strip- 
ping  it  of  those  appendages  bf  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

5*^ At  night  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  up  composing  orations 
which  he  afterwards  delivered  in  the  senate :  though  in  fact 
he  was  the  first  and  only  emperor  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  who  made  speeches  in  that  assembly.  To  those  who 
were  eminent  for  literary  attainments  he  extended  the  most 
flattering  patronage,  and  especially  to  the  professors  of  phi- 

Jtlosophy;  in  consequence  of  which,  abundance  of  pretenders 
to  learning  of  this  sort  resorted  to  the  palace  from  all  quar- 
ters, wearing  their  palliums,  being  more  conspicuous  for  their 
costume  than  their  erudition.  These  impostors,  who  invari- 
ably adopted  the  religious  sentiments  of  their  prince,  were  all 
•  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  Christians ;  and  Julian  himself, 
whose  excessive  vanity  prompted  him  to  deride  his  prede- 
cessors in  a  book  which  he  wrote  entitled  "  The  Caesars,"  was 
led  by  the  same  haughty  disposition  to  compose  treatises 
against  the  Christians  also.^  In  expelling  the  cooks  and 
barbers  he  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  a  philosopher  indeed, 
but  not  an  emp§ror ;  but  in  condescending  to  vilify  others  he 
ceased  to  maintain  the  dignity. of  either,  for  such  personages 
ought  to  be  superior  to  the  influence  of  jealousy  and  detraction. 
An  emperor  may  be  a  philosopher  in  all  that  regards  moder- 
ation and  self-control ;  but  should  a  philosopher  attempt  to 
imitate  what  might  become  an  emperor,  he  would  frequently 
depart  from  his  own  principles.  We  have  thus  briefly  spoken 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  tracing  his  extraction,  education,  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  the  way  in  which  he  became  invested  with 
the  imperial  power. 

*  For  an  account  of  his  writings,  see  below,  chap,  xxiii. 
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CHAP.  II.— Of  the  sedition  excited  at  Alexandria,  and 

HOW   GEORGE   WAS   SLAIN. 

It  is  now  proper  to  mention  what  took  place  in  the  Churches 
during  this  period.  A  great  disturbance  occurred  at  Alex- 
andria in  consequence  of  the  following  circumstance.  There 
was  a  place  in  that  city  which  had  long  been  abandoned  to 
neglect  and  filth,  wherein  the  Pagans  had  formerly  celebrated 
their  mysteries,  and  sacrificed  human  beings  to  Mithra.^ 
This  being  empty  and  otherwise  useless,  Constantius  had 
granted  to  the  Church  of  the  Alexandrians;  and  George, 
wishing  to  erect  a  church^  on  the  site  of  it,  gave  directions 
that  the  place  should  be  cleansed.  In  the  process  of  clearing 
it,  an  adytum  of  vast  depth  was  discovered  which  unveiled  the 
nature  of  their  heathenish  rites :  for  there  were  found  there 
the  skulls  of  many  persons  of  all  ages,  who  were  said  to  have 
been  immolated  for  the  purpose  of  divination  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  entrails,  when  the  Pagans  were  allowed  to  perform 
these  and  such-like  magic  arts  in  order  to  enchant  the  souls 
of  men.  The  Christians,  on  discovering  these  abominations  in 
the  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Mithra,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  expose  them  to  the  view  and  execration  of  all ;  and  there- 
fore carried  the  skulls  throughout  the  city,  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umphal procession,  for  the  inspection  of  the  people.  When 
the  Pagans  of  Alexandria  beheld  this  insult  oiFered  to  their 
religion,  they  became  so  exasperated,  that  they  assailed  the 
Christians  with  whatever  weapon  chanced  to  come  to  hand,  in 
their  fury  destroying  numbers  of  them  in  a  variety  of  ways : 
some  they  killed  with  the  sword,  others  with  clubs  and 
stones ;  some  they  strangled  with  ropes,  others  they  crucified, 
purposely  inflicting  this  last  kind  of  death  in  contempt  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Few  indeed  escaped  being  wounded ;  and  as 
it  generally  happens  in  such  a  case,  neither  friends  nor  re- 
latives were  spared,  but  friends,  brothers,  parents,  and  children 
imbrued  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood.  This  outrageous 
assault  obliged  the  Christians  to'  cease  from  cleansing  the 
temple  of  Mithra:  the  Pagans  meanwhile  having  dragged 
George  out  of  the  church,  fastened  him  to  a  camel,  and  when 

*  Whom  the  Persians  suppose  to  be  the  sun.    See  b.  v.  ch.  xvi. 
^  EvKTJipiov  oJkov,  an  oratory.    See  above,  b.  i.  ch.  xvii.  and  xviii. 
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they  had  torn  him  to  pieces,  they  burnt  him  together  with  the 
camel. 


CHAP.  III.  —  The  emperor,  indignant  at  the  murder  of 

GEORGE,   SEVERELY   CENSURES   THE  ALEXANDRIANS    BY   LETTER. 

The  emperor,  highly  resenting  the  assassination  of  George, 
wrote  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  rebuking  their  violence  in 
the  strongest  terms.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  those  who 
detested  him  because  of  Athanasius,  were  the  perpetrators  of 
this  outrage  upon  George ;  but  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  such  as  cherish  hostile  feelings  against  particular  in- 
dividuals are  often  found  identified  with  popular  commotions, 
yet  the  emperor  in  his  letter  evidently  attaches  the  blame  to 
the  populace,  rather  than  to  any  among  the  Christians. 
George  however  was  at  that  time,  and  had  for  some  time 
previously  been,  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  all  classes,  which  is  * 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  indignation  of  the  multitude  against 
him.  The  emperor's  letter  was  expressed  in  the  following 
terms. 

EMPEROR   CJESAR   JULIAN   MAXIMUS   AUGUSTUS   TO   THE 

CITIZENS   OP  ALEXANDRIA. 

"Even  if  you  have  neither  respect  for  Alexander  the 
founder  of  your  city,  nor,  what  is  more,  for  that  great  and 
most  holy  god  Serapis ;  yet  how  is  it  you  have  forgotten  not 
only  the  universal  claims  of  humanity  and  social  order,  but  also 
what  is  due  to  us,  to  whom  all  the  gods,  and  especially  the 
mighty  Serapis,  have  assigned  the  empire  of  the  world,  for 
whose  cognizance  therefore  it  became  you  to  reserve  all 
matters  of  public  wrong?  But  you  will  probably  plead  the 
impulse  of  rage  and  indignation,  which,  taking  possession  of 
the  mind,  too  often  deceptively  stimulate  it  to  the  most  atro- 
cious acts.  It  seems  however  that  when  your  fury  was  in 
some  degree  moderated,  you  aggravated  your  culpability  by 
adding  a  most  heinous  oflence  to  that  which  had  been  com- 
mitted under  the  excitement  of  the  moment :  nor  were  you  of 
the  commonalty  ashamed  to  perpetrate  such  acts  as  had  de- 
servedly drawn  upon  others  the  odium  they  deserved.  By 
Serapis  I  conjure  you  tell  me,  what  enormities  instigated  you 
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to  such  unjustifiable  violence  towaa^d  Greorge  ?  You  will  per- 
haps answer,  it  was  because  he  exasperated  Constantius  of 
blessed  memory  against  you :  because  he  introduced  an  army 
into  the  sacred  city :  because  he  induced  the  governor  ^  of 
Egypt  to  despoil  the  god's  most  holy  temple  of  its  images, 
votive  offerings,  and  such  other  consecrated  apparatus  as 
it  contained ;  who,  when  ye  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  such 
a  foul  desecration,  but  attempted  to  defend  the  god  from  sacri- 
legious hands,  or  rather  to  hinder  the  pillage  of  what  had  been 
consecrated  to  his  service,  in  contravention  of  all  justice,  law, 
and  piety,  dared  to  send  armed  bands  against  you.  This  he 
probably  did  from  his  dreading  George  more  than  Constantius : 
but  he  would  have  consulted  better  for  his  own  safety  had  he 
not  been  guilty  of  this  t3rrannical  conduct,  but  persevered  in 
his  former  moderation  toward  you.  Being  on  all  these  ac- 
counts enraged  against  George  as  the  adversary  of  the  gods, 
you  have  again  polluted  your  sacred  city ;  whereas  you  ought 
to  have  impeached  him  before  the  judges.  For  had  you  thus 
acted,  neither  murder,  nor  any  other  unlawful  deed,  would 
have  been  committed  ;  but  justice  being  equitably  dispensed, 
you  would  have  been  preserved  from  these  disgraceful  excesses, 
while  he  would  have  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  impious 
crimes.  Thus  too,  in  short,  the  insolence  of  those  would  have 
been  curbed  who  contemn  the  gods,  and  respect  neither  cities 
of  such  magnitude,  nor  so  flourishing  a  population  ;  but  make 
the  barbarities  they  practise  against  them  the  prelude,  as  it 
were,  of  their  exercise  of  power.  Compare  therefore  this  our 
present  letter  with  that  which  we  wrote  you  some  time  since. 
With  what  high  commendation  did  we  then  greet  you !  But 
now,  by  the  immortal  gods,  with  an  equal  disposition  tQ  praise 
you,  your  heinous  misdoings  utterly  oppose  my  wishes.  The 
people  have  had  the  audacity  to  tear  a  man  in  pieces,  like  dogs ; 
nor  have  they  been  subsequently  ashamed  of  this  inhuman 
procedure,  nor  desirous  of  purifjring  their  hands  from  such 
pollution,  that  they  may  stretch  them  forth  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods  undefiled  by  blood.  You  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to 
say  that  George  justly  merited  this  chastisement;  and  we 
might  be  disposed  perhaps  to  admit  that  he  deserved  still  more 
acute  tortures.    Should  you  further  affirm  that  on  your  account 

*  Artemius,  whom  Julian  afterwards  beheaded  for  this  desecration  of 
the  Pagan  temple. 
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he  was  worthy  of  these  sufferings,  even  this  might  also  be  granted. 
But  should  jou  add  that  it  became  you  to  inflict  the  vengeance 
due  to  his  offences,  that  we  could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in ; 
for  you  have  laws  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  you 
to  be  subject,  and  to  evince  your  respect  for  both  publicly  as 
well  as  in  private.  If  any  individual  should  transgress  those 
wise  and  salutary  regulations  which  were  originally  constituted 
'  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  does  that  absolve  the  rest 
from  obedience  to  them  ?  It  is  fortunate  for  you,  ye  Alexan- 
drians, that  such  an  atrocity  has  been  perpetrated  in  our 
reign,  who,  by  reason  of  our  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  on 
account  of  our  grandfather  and  uncle  whose  name  we  bear, 
and  who  governed  Egypt  and  your  city,  still  retain  a  fraternal 
affection  for  you.  Assuredly  that  power  which  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  disrespected,  and  such  a  government  as  is  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution,  could  not  connive 
at  such  unbridled  licentiousness  in  its  subjects;  but  would 
unsparingly  purge  out  the  dangerous  distemper  by  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  sufficiently  potent.  We  shall  however  in 
your  case,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  more  mild  and  gentle  medicine  of  remonstrance  and 
exhortation  ;  to  the  which  mode  of  treatment  we  are  persuaded 
ye  will  the  more  readily  submit,  inasmuch  as  we  understand 
ye  are  not  only  Greeks  by  original  descent,  but  also  still  pre- 
serve in  your  memory  and  character  the  traces  of  the  glory  of 
your  ancestors.  Let  this  be  published  to  our  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria." 


CHAP.  IV. — On  the  death  of  oeoroe,  athanasius  returns 

TO   ALEXANDRIA,   AND   IS    RE-ESTABLISHED   IN   HIS    SEE. 

Soon  after  this,  Athanasius,  returning  from  his  exile,  was 
received  with  great  joy  by  the  people  of  Alexandria,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Arians  from  the  churches,  and  restored  Athanasius 
to  the  possession  of  them.  The  Arians  meanwhile  assembling 
themselves  in  low  and  obscure  buildings,  ordained  Lucius  to 
supply  the  place  of  Greorge.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at 
that  time  at  Alexandria. 
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CHAP.  V. — Op  LUCIFER  and  eusebius. 

About  the  same  time  Lucifer  and  Eusebius  were  by  an 
imperial  order  recaUed  from  banishment  out  of  the  Upper 
Thebais ;  the  former  being  bishop  of  Cagliari,  a  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  latter  of  Verceil,  a  city  of  the  Ligurians  in  Italy. 
^^  These  two  prelates  therefore  consulted  together  on  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  neglected  canons  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  from  being  in  future  violated  and 
despised.* 


CHAP.  YI. — Lucifer  goes  to  antioch  and  ordains 

PAULINUS. 

They  decided  therefore  that  Lucifer  should  go  to  Antioch 
in  Syria,  and  Eusebius  to  Alexandria,  that  by  assembling  a 
synod  in  conjunction  with  Athanasius,  they  might  confirm 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Lucifer  sent  a  deacon  as  his  re- 
presentative, by  whom  he  pledged  himself  to  assent  to  what- 
ever the  synod  might  decree ;  but  he  himself  went  to  Antioch, 
where  he  found  the  Church  in  great  disorder,  the  people  not 
being  agreed  among  themselves.  For  not  only  did  the  Arian 
heresy,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Euzoius,  divide  the 
Church,  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  followers  of  Meletius 
also,  from  attachment  to  their  preceptor,  separated  themselves 
from  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in  sentiment.  When 
therefore  Lucifer  had  constituted  Faulinus  their  bishop  he 
again  departed. 


CHAP.    VII. —  By    the    co-operation    of   eusebius    and 

ATHANASIUS   A   SYNOD   IS   CONVENED  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  WHEREIN 
THE  TRINITY   IS   DECLARED   TO   BE  CONSUBSTANTIAL. 

As  soon  as  Eusebius  reached  Alexandria,  he  in  concert 
with  Athanasius  immediately  convoked  a  synod.  The  bishops, 
assembled  on  this  occasion  out  of  various  cities,  took  into  con- 
sideration many  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance.  They 
asserted  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^  and  comprehended 

1  Reference  here  is  made  more  especially  to  the  Canons  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Nice. 

*  It  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  any  distinct  dea\Al'^«]^\sA.^^ 

[sOCRATES.]  v 
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him  in  the  consubstantial  Trinity :  they  also  declared  that  the 
Word,  in  being  made  man,  assumed  not  only  ilesh,  but  also  a 
soul,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  early  ecclesiastics. 
For  they  avoided  the  introduction  of  any  new  doctrine  of 
their  own  devising  into  the  Church,  but  contented  themselves 
with  recording  their  sanction  of  those  points  which  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  has  insisted  on  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
most  profound  Christian  doctors  have  demonstratively  taught. 
Such  sentiments  the  ancient  fathers  have  uniformly  maintained 
in  all  their  controversial  writings.     Irenaeus,  Clemens,  Apol- 
linaris  of  Hierapolis,  and  Serapion  who  presided  over  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  assure  us  in  their  several  works,  that  it 
was  the  generally  received  opinion  that  Christ  in  his  incarna- 
tion was  endowed  with  a  soul.     Moreover  the  synod  convened 
on  account  of  BeriUus  bishop  of  Philadelphia  in  Arabia,  re-  ^^ 
cognised  the  same  doctrine  in  their  letter  to  that  prelate.    The 
same  thing  is  everywhere  admitted  by  Origen,  but  he  more 
particularly  explains  this  mystery  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
^*  Comments  upon  Genesis,"  where  he  shows  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  types  of  Christ  and  the  Church.     That  holy  man 
Pamphilus,  and  Eusebius  who  was  sumamed  after  him,  are  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  not  to  be  contemned :  both  these  wit- 
nesses in  their  joint  Life  of  Origen,  and  admirable  defence  of 
him  in  answer  to  such  as  were  prejudiced  against  him,  prove 
that  he  was  not  the  first  who  made  this  declaration,  but  that  in 
doing  so  he  was  the  mere  expositor  of  the  mystical  tradition 
of  the  Church.     Those  who  assisted   at  the  Alexandrine 
council  examined  also  with  great  minuteness  the  question 
concerning  Essence  or  Substance,  and  Existence,  Subsistence,  or 
Personality,     For  Hosius  bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  who 
has  been  before  referred  to  as  having  been  sent  by  the  em- 
peror Constantine  to  allay  the  excitement  which  Arius  had 
caused,  originated  the  controversy  about  these  terms  in  his 
earnestness  to  overthrow  the  dogma  of  Sabellius  the  Libyan. 
In  the  council  of  Nice  however,  which  was  held  soon  after, 
this  dispate  was  not  agitated  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tention about  it  which  subsequently  arose,  the  matter  was 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit/a  denial  which  was  first 
started  by  Macedonius ;  accordingly  we  find  that  even  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  fathers  there  assembled  contented  themselves  with  simply  de- 
claring their  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  adding  any  definition. 
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freelj  discussed  at  Alexandria.  It  was  there  determined  that 
^^  such  expressions  as  ousia  and  hypostcLsis  ought  not  to  be  used 
in  reference  to  God :  for  thej  argued  that  the  word  ousia  is 
nowhere  employed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  that  the 
apostle  has  misapplied  the  term  ht/postasis^  in  attempting  to 
describe  that  wbich  is  ineffable.  Thej  nevertheless  decided  . 
that  in  refutation  of  the  Sabellian  error  these  terms  were  ad- 
missible, in  default  of  more  appropriate  language,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  one  thing  was  indicated  by  a  threefold  de- 
signation ;  whereas  we  ought  rather  to  believe  that  each  of  those 
^  named  in  the  Trinity  is  God  in  his  own  proper  person.  Such 
were  the  decisions  of  this  synod.  If  we  may  express  our 
own  judgment  on  this  matter,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  have  given  us  various  definitions  of  ousiOf 
>w  but  have  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  hypostasis,^  Ire- 
nsBus  the  grammarian  indeed,  in  his  Alphabetical  Lexicon 
entitled  '^  Atticistes,"  declares  it  to  be  a  barbarous  term,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancients,  except  occasionally 
in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  in 
the  present  day.  Thus  Sophocles,  in  his  tragedy  entitled 
"  Phoenix,"  uses  it  to  signify  treachery :  in  Menander  it  im- 
plies sauces  ;  and  another  calls  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
a ,  hogshead  of  wine  hypostasis.  But  although  the  ancient 
philosophical  writers  scarcely  noticed  this  word,  the  more 
modem  ones  have  frequently  used  it  instead  of  ousia.  This 
term,  as  we  before  observed,  has  been  variously  defined :  but 
can  that  which  is  capable  of  being  circumscribed  by  a  defini- 
tion be  applicable  to  Grod  who  is  incomprehensible  ?  Eva- 
gnus,^  in  his  <<  Monachicus,"  cautions  us  against  rash  and 
inconsiderate  language  in  reference  to  God;  forbidding  all 
attempt  to  define  the  Divinity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wholly  sim- 
ple in  its  nature :  ^*  for,"  says  he,  '*  definition  belongs  only  to 

>  He  alludes  to  Heb.  i.  3. 

*  vir6(rra9ic,  (from  vvb  and  Itrrauai,)  a  standing  under ;  hence  a  sup- 
pression :  that  which  supports  another  thing  by  standing  beneath ;  hence 
a  deposit,  as  lees  of  wine,  &c. ;  thence,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  that  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  anything :  subsistence  or  reality,  as  opposed  to  sha- 
dow or  pretence ;  hence  substance,  essence,  (so  used  in  Lucian,  Paras. 
27,)  and  in  the  Greek  theological  writers,  =  the  Latiu  "  Persona,"  a 
Person  of  the  Godhead. 

*  This  work  is  lost.  The  only  work  of  Evagrius  now  extant  is  his 
Eccles.  History,  in  six  books. 
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things  which  are  compound.**  The  same  author  further  adds, 
"  Every  proposition  has  either  a  genus  which  is  predicated, 
or  a  specieSf  or  a  differentia,  or  a  proprium,  or  an  accidenSy^ 
or  that  which  is  compounded  of  these :  but  none  of  these  can 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sacred  Trinity.  Let  then  what 
is  inexplicable  be  adored  in  silence."  Such  is  the  reasoning 
of  Evagrius,  of  whom  we  shall  again  speak  hereafter.  We 
have  indeed  made  a  digression  here,  but  such  as  will  tend  to 
illustrate  the  subject  under  consideration. 


CHAP.  VIII. — Quotations  prom  athanasius's  apology  for 

HIS  flight. 

Ok  this  occasion  Athanasius  recited  to  those  present  the 
apology  which  he  had  composed  some  time  before  in  justiR- 
cation  of  his  flight ;  a  few  passages  from  which  it  may  be  of 
service  to  introduce  here,  leaving  the  entire  production,  as 
too  long  to  be  transcribed,  to  be  sought  out  and  perused  by 
the  studious.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  the  daring  enormities  of  these 
impious  persons !  Such  are  their  proceedings :  and  yet,  in- 
stead of  blushing  at  their  former  tyrannical  conduct  toward 
us,  they  even  now  abuse  us  for  having  effected  our  escape  out 
of  their  murderous  hands ;  nay,  are  grievously  vexed  that  they 
were  unable  to  compass  our  destruction.  In  short,  they  over- 
look the  fact  that  while  they  pretend  to  upbraid  us  with  fear, 
they  are  really  criminating  themselves :  for  if  it  be  disgrace- 
ful to  flee,  it  is  still  more  so  to  pursue,  since  the  one  is  only 
endeavouring  to  avoid  being  murdered,  while  the  other  is 
seeking  to  commit  the  deed.  But  Scripture  itself  directs  us 
to  flee:^  and  those  who  persecute  unto  death,  in  attempting 
to  violate  the  law,  constrain  us  to  have  recourse  to  flight. 
They  should  rather  therefore  be  ashamed  of  their  persecution, 
than  reproach  us  for  having  sought  to  escape  from  it;  let 
them  but  cease  to  harass  us,  and  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
abscond.  Nevertheless  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  malevolence, 
using  every  art  to  entrap  us,  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
flight  of  the  persecuted  is  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 

*  See  these  dialectical  terms  explained  in  Whately's  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

*  Matt.  X.  23. 
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persecutor :  for  no  one  runs  away  from  a  mild  and  beneficent 
person,  but  from  one  who  is  of  a  barbarous  and  cruel  disposi- 
tion. Hence  it  was  that '  Every  one  that  was  discontented 
and  in  debt'  fied  from  Saul  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2).  These 
foes  of  ours  in  like  manner  desire  to  kill  such  as  conceal 
themselves,  that  no  evidence  may  exist  to  convict  them  of 
their  inhumanity.  But  in  this  also  these  misguided  men  most 
egregiously  deceive  themselves:  for  the  more  obvious  the 
effort  to  elude  their  snares  becomes,  the  more  manifestly  wiU 
their  slaughters  and  exiles  be  exposed.  If  they  act  the  part 
of  assassins,  the  voice  of  the  blood  which  is  shed  will  cry 
against  them ;  and  if  they  condemn  to  banishment,  they  wiU 
raise  so  many  living  monuments  of  their  own  injustice  and 
oppression.  Surely,  unless  their  intellects  were  unsound, 
they  would  perceive  the  dilemma  in  which  their  own  counsels 
entangle  them.  It  is  infatuation  of  mind  that  incites  them  to 
become  persecutors,  and  prevents  their  discovering  their  own 
impiety,  even  when  they  aim  at  the  life  of  others.  But  if 
they  reproach  those  who  succeed  in  secreting  themselves 
from  the  malice  of  their  blood-thirsty  adversaries,  and  revile 
such  as  flee  from  their  persecutors,  what  will  they  say  to 
Jacob's  retreat  from  the  rage  of  his  brother  Esau,^  and  to 
Moses  ^  retiring  into  the  land  of  Midian  for  fear  of  Pharaoh  ? 
And  what  apology  will  these  babblers  make  for  David's' 
flight  from  Saul,  when  he  sent  messengers  from  his  ow|l 
house  to  despatch  him ;  and  for  his  concealment  in  a  cave, 
after  contriving  to  extricate  himself  from  the  treacherotis  de- 
signs of  Abimelech^  by  feigning  madness  ?  What  will  these 
reckless  asserters  of  whatever  suits  their  purpose  answer, 
when  they  are  reminded  of  the  great  prophet  EUas,'^  who  by 
calling  upon  God  had  recalled  the  dead  to  life,  hiding  himself 
from  dread  of  Ahab,  and  fleeing  on  account  of  Jezebel's  men- 
aces ?  At  which  time  the  sons  of  the  prophets  also,  being 
sought  for  in  order  to  be  slain,  withdrew,  and  were  conceal^ 
in  caves  by  Obadiah  (1  Kings  xviii.  4).  Are  they  unacquainted 
with  these  instances  because  of  their  antiquity  ?  Have  they 
forgotten  also  what  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  dis- 
ciples retreated  and  hid  themselves  for  fear  of  the  Jews?^ 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  '  Exod.  ii.  15.  '  I  Sam.  xix.  12. 

*  Or  rather  Achish,  king  of  Gath.    See  1  Sam.  xxi.  10. 

*  Elijah.    See  1  Kings  xix.  3.  «  Matt  xxvi.  56. 
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Paul,^  when  the  governor  of  Damascus  attempted  to  appre- 
hend him,  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket,  and  thus 
escaped  the  hands  of  him  that  sought  him.  Since  then  Scrip- 
ture relates  these  circumstances  concerning  the  saints,  what 
excuse  can  they  fabricate  for  their  temerity  ?  If  they  charge 
us  with  timidity,  it  is  in  utter  insensibility  to  the  condemna- 
tion it  pronounces  on  themselves.  If  they  asperse  these  holy 
men  by  asserting  that  they  acted  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
they  demonstrate  their  ignorance  of  Scripture.  For  it  was 
commanded  in  the  law  that  cities  of  refuge  should  be  consti- 
tuted, (Num.  XXXV.  11,)  by  which  provision  was  made  that 
such  as  were  pursued  in  order  to  be  put  to  death  might  have 
means  afforded  of  preserving  themselves.  Again,  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  ages,^  when  the  Word  of  the  Father,  who 
had  before  spoken  by  Moses,  came  himself  to  the  earth,  he 
gave  this  express  injunction,  *  When  they  persecute  you  in 
one  city,  flee  unto  another:'*  and  shortly  after,  *  When  there- 
fore ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (let  whosoever 
reads,  understand,)  then  let  those  in  Judea  flee  unto  the 
mountains :  let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down 
to  take  anything  out  of  his  house ;  nor  him  that  is  in  the 
fields  return  to  take  his  clothes.'^  The  saints  therefore,  know- 
ing these  precepts,  acted  in  accordance  with  them :  for  what 
the  Lord  then  commanded,  he  had  before  his  coming  in  the 
flesh  already  spoken  of  by  his  servants.  And  this  is  a  uni- 
versal rule  for  man,  leading  to  perfection,  to  practise  whatever 
God  has  enjoined.  On  this  account  the  Word  himself,  be- 
coming incarnate  for  our  sake,  deigned  to  conceal  himself 
when  he  was  sought  for  ;^  and  being  again  persecuted,  con- 
descended to  withdraw  to  avoid  the  conspiracy  against  him. 
For  thus  it  became  him,  by  hungering  and  thirsting  and  suf- 
fering other  afflictions,  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  indeed 
made  man.  Nay  at  the  very  conmiencement,  as  soon  as  he 
was  born,  he  gave  this  direction  by  an  angel  to  Joseph: 
*  Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  for  Herod  will  seek  the  infant's  life.'^  We  see  also 
that  after  Herod's  death,  apprehension  of  his  son  Archelaiis 

^  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33.  *  See  above,  note  on  b.  ii.  ch.  xl. 

»  Matt.  X.  23.  ♦  Matt.  xxiv.  15—18.  *  John  yiii.  59. 

•  Matt.  ii.  13. 
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induced  him  to  retire  to  Nazareth.*  Subsequently  Jesus, 
having  given  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  Divine  character' 
by  healing  the  withered  hand,  when  the  Jews  took  counsel 
how  they  might  destroy  him,^  he  knowing  their  wickedness 
withdrew  himself  thence.  Moreover  when  he  had  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and  they  had  become  still  more  intent 
on  destroying  him,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  walked  no  more 
openly  among  the  Jews,^  but  retired  into  a  region  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert.  Again,  when  the  Saviour  said,  *  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,'^  and  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at  him;  Jesus  prevented  their  recognising  him,  and  going 
through  the  midst  of  them  out  of  the  Temple,  went  away 
thence,  and  so  escaped.  Since  then  they  see  these  things,  or 
rather  hear  them,  (for  they  will  not  see,)  are  they  not  deserv- 
ing  of  being  burnt  with  fire,  according  to  what  is  written,  for 
acting  and  speaking  so  plainly  contrary  to  all  that  the  Lord 
did  and  taught  ?  Finally,  when  John  had  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  his  disciples  had  buried  his  body,  Jesus  having  heard 
what  was  done,  departed  thence  by  ship  into  a  desert  place 
apart.^  Such  were  the  precepts  and  example  of  our  blessed 
Master.  But  would  that  these  men  of  whom  I  speak  had 
the  modesty  to  confine  their  rashness  to  men  only,  without 
daring  to  be  guilty  of  such  madness  as  to  accuse  the  Saviour 
himself  of  timidity;  especially  after  having  already  uttered 
blasphemies  against  him.  Is  their  impiety  to  be  tolerated  ?  or 
will  not  rather  their  ignorance  of  the  gospels  be  detected  by 
every  one  ?  There  is  then  a  rational  and  consistent  cause  for 
retreat  and  flight  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  of  which 
the  evangelists  have  afforded  us  precedents  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Saviour  himself:  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
saints  have  always  been  justly  influenced  by  the  same  principle, 
since  whatever  is  recorded  of  him  as  man,  is  applicable  to 
mankind  in  general.  In  taking  our  nature,  he  exhibited  in 
himself  the  aflections  of  our  infirmity,  which  John  has  thus 
indicated :  *  Then  they  sought  to  take  him ;  but  no  man  laid 
hands  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.'^  Moreover, 
before  that  hour  came,  he  himself  said  to  his  mother,  *Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come:'<^  and  to  those  who  were  denominated 

»  Matt.  ii.  22,  23.  *  Matt.  xli.  14,  15.  »  John  xi.  53,  54. 

*  John  X.  39,  40.  *  Matt.  xiv.  13.  •  John  viL  30. 

f  John  iL  4. 
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hn  brethren,  < My  time  is  not  yet  come.**  Again,  when  the 
time  had  arrived,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest :  for  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son 
of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.' «  So  that 
he  neither  permitted  himself  to  be  apprehended  before  the 
wne  came ;  nor  when  the  time  was  come  did  he  conceal  him-* 
^Ifj  but  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  those  who  had  con* 
0pired  against  him.  Thus  also  the  blessed  martyrs  have 
yarded  themselves  in  times  of  persecution :  being  persecuted 
they  fled,  and  kept  themselves  concealed ;  but  being  discovered 
they  suffered  martjrrdom."  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Athar 
nasios  in  his  apology  for  his  own  flight. 


CHAP.  IX. — After  the  synod  of  Alexandria,  composed  of 

THE  SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONSUBSTANTIALITY, 
EUSEBIUS  PROCEEDINO  TO  ANTIOCH  FINDS  THE  CATHOLICS  AT 
VARIANCE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PAULlNUS's  ORDINATION;  AND  HAV- 
ING EXERTED  HIMSELF  IN  VAIN  TO  RECONCILE  THEM,  HE 
DEPARTS. 

As  soon  as  the  council  of  Alexandria  was  dissolved, 
Eusebius  bishop  of  Verceil  went  to  Antioch ;  where  finding 
that  Faulinus  had  been  ordained  by  Lucifer,  and  that  the 
people  were  disagreeing  among  themselves,  (for  the  partisans 
of  Meletius  held  their  assemblies  apart,)  he  was  exceedingly 
grieved  at  their  want  of  unanimity  concerning  this  election, 
and  in  his  own  mind  disapproved  of  what  had  taken  place. 
His  respect  for  Lucifer  however  induced  him  to  be  silent 
about  it,  and  on  his  departure  he  engaged  that  all  things 
should  be  set  right  by  a  council  of  bishops.  Subsequently  he 
laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  unite  the  dissentients, 
but  without  effect.  Meanwhile  Meletius  returned  from  ex- 
ile ;  and  finding  his  followers  holding  their  assemblies  apart 
from  the  others,  he  set  himself  at  their  head.  But  Euzoius, 
a  prelate  of  the  Arian  heresy,  had  possession  of  the  churches : 
Faulinus^  only  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small  one  within  the 
city,  from  which  Euzoius  had  not  ejected  him,  on  account  of 
his  personal  respect  for  him.  But  Meletius  assembled  his  ad- 
herents without  the  gates  of  the  city.     It  was  under  these 

1  John  vii.  6.  •  Matt.  xxvi.  45.  *  See  b.  t.  ch.  v. 
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circamstances  that  Eusebius  left  Antiooh  at  that  time.  When 
Lttcifer  understood  that  his  ordination  of  Paul  was  not  ap-^ 
proved  of  bj  Eusebius,  regarding  it  as  an  injury  done  him, 
he  became  highly  incensed ;  and  not  only  separated  himself 
from  communion  with  him,  but  also  began,  in  a  contentious 
spirit,  to  condemn  what  had  been  determined  by  the  synod. 
These  things  occurring  at  a  season  of  grievous  disorder, 
created  still  further  schism ;  for  many  attached  themselves  to 
Lttcifer,  and  so  became  a  distinct  sect,  and  were  called  by  hia 
name.^  Nevertheless  he  was  unable  to  give  full  expression  to 
his  anger,  inasmuch  as  he  had  pledged  himself  by  his  deacon 
to  assent  to  whatever  should  be  decided  on  by  the  synod. 
Wherefore  he  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  and  returned 
to  Sardinia  to  his  own  see:  but  such  as  at  first  identified 
themselves  with  his  quarrel,  still  continue  separatists.  Euse- 
bius, on  the  other  hand,  travelling  throughout  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, like  a  good  physician,  completely  restored  those  who 
were  weak  in  the  faith,  instructing  and  establishing  them  in 
ecclesiastical  principles.  After  this  he  went  to  Blyricum,  and 
thence  to  ItaTy,  where  he  pursued  a  similar  course. 


CHAP.    X. — Of  HILARY  BISHOP  OP  POICTIERS. 

There,  however,  Hilary  bishop  of  Poictiers,  a  city  of  Aqui- 
tania  Secunda,  had  anticipated  him,  having  previously  con« 
firmed  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox  faith ;  for  he  first  had  returned  from  exile  to  these 
countries.  Both  therefore  nobly  combined  their  energies  in 
defence  of  the  faith :  and  Hilary,  being  a  very  eloquent  man, 
maintained  with  great  power  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
of  Grod,  and  unanswerably  confuted  the  Arian  tenets  in  the 
works  which  he  wrote  in  Latin.  These  things  took  place 
shortly  after  the  recall  of  those  who  had  been  banished.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  same  time  Macedonius,  Eleu- 
^^^  sius,  Eustathius,  and  Sophronius,  with  all  their  partisans,  who 
had  but  the  one  comn^on  designation  of  Macedonians,  held  fre- 
quent synods  in  various  places.  Having  called  together  those 
of  Seleucia  who  embraced  their  views,  they  anathematized  the 
^  The  Luciferians.    See  Sozomen,  liL  15,  and  v.  12. 
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prelates  of  the  other  party,  that  is,  the  Acacian ;  and  rejecting 
the  creed  of  Rimini,  they  confirmed  that  which  had  been  read 
at  Seleucia ;  which,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  Book, 
was  the  same  as  had  been  before  promulgated  at  Antioch. 
When  they  were  asked  by  some  one,  "  Why  have  ye  who  are 
called  Macedonians  hitherto  retained  communion  with  the 
Acacians,  as  though  ye  agreed  in  opinion,  if  ye  really  hold 
different  sentiments ? "  they  replied  thus,  through  Sophroniuaiia 
bishop  of  Pompeiopolis,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia : — "  Those  in 
the  West,"  said  he,  "were  infected  with  the  Homoousian 
error  as  with  a  disease :  Aetius  in  the  East  adulterated  the 
purity  of  the  faith  by  introducing  the  assertion  of  a  dissimili- 
tude of  substance.  Now  both  of  these  dogmas  are  impious : 
for  the  former  rashly  blended  into  one  the  distinct  persons  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  binding  them  together  by  that  cord 
of  iniquity  the  term  consubstantial;  while  Aetius  wholly 
separated  that  affinity  of  nature  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  by 
the  expression  unlike  as  to  substance  or  essence.  Since  then 
both  these  opinions  run  into  the  very  opposite  extremes,  the 
middle  course  between  them  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  piety :  we  accordingly  assert  that  the 
Son  is  like  the  Father  a^  to  subsistence,^^  Such  was  the  an- 
swer the  Macedonians  made  by  Sophronius  to  that  question, 
as  Sabinus  assures  us  in  his  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  Synods. 
But  in  decrying  Aetius  as  the  author  of  the  Anomoian  doc- 
trine, and  not  Acacius,  they  flagrantly  disguise  the  truth,  in 
order  to  seem  as  far  removed  from  the  Arians  on  the  one  side, 
as  from  the  Homoousians  on  the  other :  for  their  own  words 
convict  them  of  having  separated  from  them  both,  merely  firom 
the  love  of  innovation.  With  these  remarks  we  close  our  no- 
tice of  these  persons. 


CHAP.  XI.— The  emperor' julian  exacts  money  prom 

THE  christians. 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  emperor  Julian 
conducted  himself  mildly  toward  all  men,  he  did  not  continue 
to  exhibit  the  same  equanimity.  He  most  readily  indeed  ac- 
ceded to  the  requests  of  the  Christians,  when  they  tended  in 
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any  way  to  cast,  odium  on  the  memory  of  Constantius ;  but 
when  no  inducement  of  this  kind  influenced  him,  he  make  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  rancorous  feelings  which  he  entertained 
towards  Christians  in  general.     Accordingly  he  soon  issued  a 

'  mandate  that  the  Church  of  the  Novatians  at  Cyzicum,  which 
Euzoius  had  totally  demolished,  should  be  rebuilt,  imposing  a 
very  heavy  penalty  upon  Eleusis  bishop  of  that  city,  if  he 
failed  to  complete  that  structure  at  his  own  expense  within 
the  space  of  two  months.  Moreover  he  favoured  the  Pagan 
superstitions  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority :  for  he 
not  only  opened  their  idolatrous  temples,  as  we  have  before 
stated ;  but  he  himself  also  publicly  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
tutelar  divinity  ^  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  in  the  cathedral,* 

^^3  where  its  image  was  erected. 


CHAP.  XII. — Of  maris  bishop  of  chalcedon. 

About  this  time.  Maris  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia 
being  led  by  the  hand  into  the  emperor's  presence,  because  of 
his  great  age,  and  a  disease  which  he  had  in  his  eyes  termed 
the  pin  and  web?  or  cataract^  severely  rebuked  his  impiety, 
apostasy,  and  atheism.  Julian  answered  his  reproaches  by 
loading  him  with  contumelious  epithets :  **  You  blind  old  fool," 
said  he,  "  this  Galilsean  God  of  yours  will  never  cure  you." 
For  he  wad  accustomed  to  term  Christ  the  GaHlaany  and 
Christians  Galilseans.^  Maris  with  still  greater  boldness  re- 
plied, ^^I  thank  God  for  bereaving  me  of  my  sight,  that  I 
might  not  behold  the  face  of  one  who  has  fallen  into  such 
awful  impiety."  The  emperor  suffered  this  to  pass  without 
further  notice  at  that  time ;  but  he  afterwards  had  his  re- 
venge. Observing  that  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  were  greatly  honoured  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  knowing  that  many,  among  them  were  eagerly 
desirous  of  becoming  mart3rrs,  he  determined  to  wreak  his 

'  T^Xif,  the  public  Genius.        '  Batrtkucy,        '  *Yir6xvtnv  6^9a\fiwv. 

*  Such  was  the  term  of  reproach  as  early  as  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
"  Are  not  idl  these  who  speak  Galilseans  ?  "  Acts  ii.  7.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  as  one  of  reproach  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  question  of 
Nathaniel,  (John  i.  46,)  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
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vengeance  upon  them  in  some  other  waj.  Abstaining  there- 
fore from  the  excessive  cruelties  which  had  formerly  been 
practised,  he  nevertheless  directed  a  persecution  against  them 
of  a  less  outrageous  kind  (for  any  measures  adopted  to  dis- 
quiet and  molest  may  justly  be  regarded  as  persecution). 
This  then  was  the  plan  he  pursued:  he  enacted  a  law  bjT 
which  Christians  were  excluded  from  the  cultivation  of  liter- 
ature ;  "  Lest,"  said  he,  **  when  they  have  sharpened  thei^ 
tongue,  they  should  be  able  the  more  readily  to  meet  thQ 
arguments  of  the  heathen."^ 


CHAP.   XIII. — Op    the   tumult   excited    by   the   pagans 

AGAINST  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

He  moreover  interdicted  such  as  would  not  abjure  Chris- 
tianity, and  ofifer  sacrifice  to  idols,  from  holding  any  office  at 
court :  nor  would  he  allow  Christians  to  be  governors  of  pro- 
vinces; "for,"  said  he,  "their  law  forbids  them  to  use  the 
sword  against  offenders  worthy  of  capital  punishment"*  He 
also  induced  many  to  sacrifice,  partly  by  flatteries,  and  partly 
by  gifts.  Tried  in  this  furnace  as  it  were,  it  at  once  became 
evident  to  all  who  were  the  real  Christians,  and  who  were 
merely  nominal  ones.  Such  as  were  Christians  in  integrity 
of  heart,  very  readily  resigned  their  commission,^  choosing  to 
endure  anything  rather  than  deny  Christ.  Of  this  number 
were  Jovian,  Yalentinian,  and  Yalens,  each  of  whom  was 
afterwards  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity.  But  others 
of  unsound  principles,  who  preferred  the  riches  and  honour 
of  this  world  to  the  true  felicity,  sacrificed  without  hesitation. 
Such  was  Ecebolius,  a  sophist^  of  Constantinople,  who  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  dispositions  of  the  emperors,  pretended 
in  the  reign  of  Constantius  to  be  a  very  zealous  Christian ; 
while  in  Julian's  time  he  appeared  an  equally  ardent  Pagan : 

*  See  below,  chap.  xvi. 

'  The  emperor  probably  alludes  to  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  and 
John  xriii.  11,  which  he  throws  in  the  teeth  of  Christians,  as  incapacitat- 
ing them  for  civil  office. 

'  Ztovriv  dviriOevro,  literally,  "  put  off  their  girdle." 

*  Professor  of  rhetoric. 
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nay,  after  Julian's  death,  he  again  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, prostrating  himself  before  the  church  doors,  and  call- 
ing out,  "  Trample  on  me,  for  I  am  as  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savour."  Of  so  fickle  and  inconstant  a  character  was  this 
person,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  history.  About 
this  time  the  emperor  became  anxious  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  Persians,  for  the  frequent  incursions  they  had  made  on 
the  Koman  territories  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and  there- 
fore marched  with  great  expedition  through  Asia  into  the 
East.  But  as  he  well  knew  what  a  train  of  calamities  attend 
a  war,  and  what  immense  resources  are  needful  to  carry  it  on 
Successfully,  he  craftily  devised  a  plan  for  replenishing  his 
treasury  by  extorting  money  from  the  Christians.  On  all 
those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  he  imposed  a  heavy  fine,  which 
was  exacted  with  great  rigour  from  such  as  were  true  Chris- 
tians, every  one  being  compelled  to  pay  in  proportion  to  what 
he  possessed.  By  these  unjust  means  the  emperor  soon  amassed 
immense  wealth ;  for  this  law  was  put  in  execution,  not  only 
where  Julian  was  personally  present,  but  also  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  Pagans  at  the  same  time  assailed 
the  Christians ;  and  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  philosophers.  They  then  proceeded  to  in- 
stitute certain  abominable  mysteries ;  ^  and  sacrificing  children 
of  both  sexes,  they  not  only  inspected  their  entrails,  but  even 
tasted  their  fiesh.  These  infamous  rites  were  practised  in 
other  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Athens  and  Alexandria ; 
in  which  latter  place,  a  calumnious  accusation  was  made 
against  Athanasius  the  bishop,  the  emperor  being  assured 
that  he  was  intent  on  desolating  not  that  city  only,  but  all 
Egypt,  and  that  nothing  but  his  expulsion  out  of  the  country 
could  save  it.  The  governor  of  Alexandria  was  therefore 
instructed  by  an  imperial  edict  to  apprehend  him. 

'  Thereby  proving  themselves  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  -which,  had  they 
not  been  conscious  of  themselves,  they  would  never  liave  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Christians.  See  Twtullian,  (Apology,  chap,  ix.,)  who  throws  the 
accusation  back  upon  the  heathen,  and  substantiates  his  arguments  by 
undeniable  facts.  *'  In  the  bosom  of  Africa,  infants  were  publicly  sacri- 
ficed to  Saturn,  even  to  the  days  of  a  proconsul  under  Tiberius,"  &c.  &c. 
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CHAP.  XIV. — Flight  of  athanasius. 

But  he  fled  again,  saying  to  his  friends,  "  Let  us  retire  for 
a  little  while ;  it  is  but  a  small  cloud  which  will  soon  pass 
away.  He  then  immediately  embarked,  and  crossing  the 
Nile,  hastened  with  all  speed  into  Egypt,  closely  pursued  bflr 
those  who  sought  to  take  him.  When  he  understood  that  his 
pursuers  were  not  far  distant,  and  his  attendants  were  urging 
him  to  retreat  once  more  into  the  desert,  he  had  recourse  to 
an  artifice  that  enabled  him  to  eflfect  his  escape.  He  per- 
suaded those  who  accompanied  him  to  turn  back  and  meet 
his  adversaries,  which  they  instantly  did ;  and  on  approaching 
them  they  were  simply  asked  whether  they  had  seen  Athana- 
sius :  to  which  they  replied  that  he  was  not  a  great  way  off, 
and  that  if  they  hastened  they  would  soon  overtake  him. 
Being  thus  deluded,  they  started  afresh  in  pursuit  with  quick- 
ened speed,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  Athanasius  making  good 
his  retreat,  returned  secretly  to  Alexandria,  and  remained 
there  concealed  until  the  persecution  was  at  an  end.  Such 
were  the  perils  to  which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  ex- 
posed, after  having  been  before  subjected  to  so  many  afflictions 
and  calamities,  arising  partly  from  Christians,  and  partly  from 
the  heathen.  In  addition  to  these  things,  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  taking  advantage  of  the  emperqr's  superstition 
to  feed  their  own  cupidity,  committed  more  grievous  outrages 
on  the  Christians  than  their  sovereign  had  given  them  a  war- 
rant for ;  sometimes  exacting  larger  sums  of  money  than  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  at  others  inflicting  on  them  corporal 
punishments.  The  emperor  was  not  ignorant  of  these  ex- 
cesses, but  connived  at  them ;  and  when  the  suflerers  appealed 
to  him  against  their  oppressors,  he  tauntingly  said,  ''  It  is 
your  duty  to  bear  these  afflictions  patiently ;  for  this  is  the 
command  of  your  God." 


CHAP,  XV. — ^Martyrs  at  merus  in  phrygia,  under  the 

REIGN  OF  JULIAN. 

Amachius  governor  of  Phrygia  ordered  that  the  temple  at 
Merus,  a  city  of  that  province,  should  be  opened,  and  cleared 
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of  the  filth  which  had  accmnulated  there  by  lapse  of  time : 
also  that  the  statues  it  contained  should  be  fresh  polished. 
This  revival  of  superstition  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  three  of  their  number,  Macedonius,  Theodulus,  and 
Tatisin,  unable  to  endure  the  indignity  thus  put  upon  their 
religion,  and  impelled  by  a  fervent  zeal  for  virtue,  rushed  by 
night  into  the  temple,  and  brake  the  images  in  pieces.  The 
governor,  infuriated  at  what  had  been  done,  would  have  de- 
stroyed many  in  that  city  who  were  altogether  innocent,  had 
not  the  authors  ofthe  deed  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves, 
choosing  rather  to  die  themselves  in  defence  of  the  truth, 
than  to  see  others  put  to  death  in  their  stead.  Being  seized, 
they  were  ordered  to  expiate  the  crime  they  had  committed 
by  sacrificing :  on  their  refusal  to  do  this,  their  judge  men- 
aced them  with  tortures;  but  they  despising  his  threats, 
being  endowed  with  great  courage,  declared  their  readiness 
to  undergo  any  sufferings,  rather  than  pollute  themselves  by 
sacrificing.  After  being  racked  with  a  variety  of  torments, 
they  were  at  last  laid  on  gridirons,  under  which  a  fire  was 
placed,  and  thus  they  were  destroyed.  But  even  in  this  last 
extremity  they  gave  the  most  heroic  proofs  of  fortitude,  ad- 
dressing the  ruthless  governor  thus : — "  If  you  wish  to  eat 
broiled  flesh,  Amachius,  turn  us  on  the  other  side  also,  lest 
we  should  appear  but  half-cooked  to  your  taste." 


CHAP.   XVI. — On  the  emperor's    prohibiting  christians 

BEING    instructed   IN    GREEK    LITERATURE,  THE    TWO    APOL- 
X.INARES  COMPOSE  BOOKS   IN  THAT  LANGUAGE. 

The  imperial  law  which  forbade  Christians  to  study 
Grecian  literature, '  rendered  the  two  Apollinares,  of  whom 
we  have  above  spoken,  much  more  distinguished  than  be- 
fore. For  both  being  skilled  in  polite  learning,  the  father 
as  a  grammarian,  and  the  son  as  a  rhetorician,  they  each 
became  exceedingly  serviceable  to  the  Christians  at  this  crisis. 
For  the  former,  according  to  his  art,  composed  a  grammar  con- 
sistent with  the  Christian  faith :  he  also  translated  the  Books 
of  Moses  into  heroic  verse ;  and  paraphrased  all  the  historical 

'  See  Sozomen,  b.  y.  ch.  xviii. 
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books  of  the  Old  Testament,  putting  them  partly  into  dactylic 
measure,  and  partly  reducing  them  to  the  form  of  dramatic 
tragedy.  He  purposely  employed  all  kinds  of  verse,  that  no 
form  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language  mighit 
be  unknown  or  unheard  of  amongst  Christians. '  The  younger 
Apollinaris,  who  was  well  trained  in  eloquence,  expounded  the 
Gospels  and  apostolic  doctrines  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  following 
Plato  among  the  Greeks  as  his  model.  By  this  joint  service 
to  the  Christian  cause,  they  baffled  the  emperor's  subtlety.  But 
Divine  Providence  was  more  potent  than  either  of  their  labours, 
or  the  craft  they  had  to  contend  with :  for  death  in  carrying  off 
its  framer,  in  the  manner  we  shall  hereafter  explain,^  rendered 
the  law  wholly  inoperative ;  and  the  works  of  these  men  are 
now  of  no  greater  importance,  than  if  they  had  never  been 
written.  I  can  imagine  an  objector  demurring  here,  and 
making  this  inquiry : — *^  On  what  grounds  do  you  affirm  that 
both  these  things  were  effected  by  the  providence  of  God  ? 
That  the  emperor's  sudden  death  was  very  advantageous  to 
Christianity  is  indeed  evident :  but  surely  the  rejection  of  the 
Christian  compositions  of  the  two  Apollinares,  and  the  Chris- 
tians beginning  afresh  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  heathens,  in  which  there  is  the  constant  assertion 
of  Polytheism,  instead  of  being  conducive  to  the  promotion  of 
true  religion,  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  as  subversive  of  it." 
This  objection  I  shall  meet  with  such  considerations  as  at  pre- 
sent occur  to  me.  Greek  literature  certainly  was  never  re- 
cognised either  by  Christ  or  his  apostles  as  divinely  inspired, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it  wholly  rejected  as  pernicious.  And 
thus  they  left  it,  I  conceive,  not  inconsiderately.  For  there 
were  many  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  who  were  not  far 
from  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  these,  being  disciplined  by 
logical  science,  strenuously  opposed  the  Epicureans  and  other 
contentious  Sophists  who  denied  Divine  Providence,  confuting 
their  ignorance.  The  writings  of  such  men  have  ever  been 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  real  piety :  nevertheless  they  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  Head  of  true  religion,  being 
ignorant  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  which  had  been  hidden  from 
generations  and  ages  (Col.  i.  26),  And  that  this  was  so,  the 
apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans'  thus  declares: — " For 
the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungod- 
*  See  below,  ch.  xxi.  '  Rom.  L  18 — 21. 
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liness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness. Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  has  shown  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  that  they  may  be  without 
excuse :  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God."  From  these  words  it  appears  that  they  had 
tlie  knowledge  of  truth,  which  God  had  manifested  to  them ; 
but  were  culpable  on  this  account,  that  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God.  Wherefore  since  it  is  not  for- 
bidden us  to  study  the  learned  works  of  the  Greeks,  we  are 
left  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  we  please.  This  is  our  first  argument 
in  defence  o£  the  position  we  took :  another  may  be  thus  put. 
The  divinely-inspired  Scriptmres  undoubtedly  inculcate  doc- 
trines that  are  both  admirable  in  themselves,  and  heavenly  in 
their  character:  they  also  eminently  tend  to  produce  piety 
and  integrity  of  life  in  those  who  are  guided  by  their  precepts, 
pointing  out  a  walk  of  faith  which  is  highly  approved  of  God. 
But  they  do  not  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  means 
of  which  we  may  be  enabled  successfully  to  resist  those  who 
oppose  the  truth.  Besides,  adversaries  are  most  easily  foiled, 
-when  we  can  turn  their  own  weapons  against  them.  But  this 
power  was  not  supplied  to  Christians  by  the  writings  of  the 
ApoUinares.  Julian  well  knew  when  by  law  he  prohibited  Chris- 
tians from  being  educated  in  Greek  literature,  that  the  fables 
it  contains  would  expose  the  whole  Pagan  system,  of  which 
he  had  become  the  champion,  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Even  Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  philosophers,  de- 
spised these  absurdities,  and  was  condemned  to  die  on  account 
of  it,  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their 
deities.  Moreover  both  Christ  and  his  apostle  enjoin  us  "  to 
become  discriminating  money-changers,^  so  that  we  might 
^  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  :'"^  direct- 
ing us  also  to  *'  beware  lest  any  one  should  spoil  us  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit."^  But  this  we  cannot  do,  unless 
we  possess  ourselves  of  the  weapons  of  our  adversaries :  taking 

1  TpaTre^rat  SSKifioi.  This  expression  is  not  now  found  in  Scripture, 
though  Origen  and  Jerome  attest  it ;  and  Usher  supposes  it  to  have  been 
recorded  as  a  saying  of  our  Lord  in  *'  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews." «  1  Thes.  V.  21.  »  Col.  u.  8. 
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care  that  in  making  this  acquisition  we  do  not  adopt  their 
sentiments,  but  analyzing  whatever  is  presented  to  us,  reject  • 
the  evil,  but  retain  what  is  good  and  true ;  for  good,  wherever 
it  ns  found,  is  a  property  of  truth.  Should  any  one  imagine 
that  in  making  these  assertions  we  wrest  the  Scriptures  from 
their  legitimate  construction,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
apostle  not  only  does  not  forbid  our  being  instructed  in  Greek 
learning,  but  that  he  himself  seems  by  no  means  to  have  neg- 
lected it,  inasmuch  as  he  often  quotes  from  Greek  authors. 
Whence  did  he  get  the  saying,  "  The  Cretians  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow-bellies,"^  but  from  a  perusal  of  <*  The 
Oracles  of  Epimenides,"  the  Cretan  Initiator  ?  Or  how  would  *^^ 
he  have  known  this,  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring,"  ^  had  he 
not  been  acquainted  with  "  The  Phenomena  of  Aratus"  the 
astronomer  ?  Again,  this  sentence,  "  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,"*  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  con- 
versant with  "  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides."  *  But  what  need 
is  there  of  enlarging  on  this  point  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
in  ancient  times  the  doctors  of  the  Church  by  uninterrupted 
usage  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks,  until  they  had  reached  an  advanced  age:  this 
they  did  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  polish  the  mind,  as 
well  as  to  improve  in  eloquence ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
able them  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  heathen.  With  these 
remarks  we  close  our  allusion  to  the  two  Apollinares. 


CHAP.  XVII. — The    emperor,    preparing    an    expedition 

AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS,  ARRIVES  AT  ANTIOCH,  WHERE  HAVING 
PROVOKED  THE  RIDICULE  OF  THE  INHABITANTS,  HE  RETORTS 
ON   THEM    BV   A    SATIRICAL    PUBLICATION    ENTITLED    "  MISOPO- 


GON,    OR   THE   BEARD-HATER." 


The  emperor,  having  extorted  immense  sums  of  money 
from  the  Christians,  accelerates  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  and  proceeds  to  Antioch  in  Syria.  There,  desiring 
to  show  the  citizens  how  much  he  affected  glory,  he  unduly 
depressed  the  prices  of  commodities ;  neither  taking  into  ac- 

»  Titus  i.  12.  »  Acts  xvii.  28.  »  1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

*  Socrates  is  here  under  a  mistake.    It  is  not  from  Euripides,  but  from 
Menander,  that  this  line  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul. 
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count  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  nor  reflecting  how  much 
•  the  presence  of  an  army  inconveniences  tjie.  population  of  a 
province,  and  lessens  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  cities. 
^^^The  merchants  and  retailers  therefore  left  off  trading,  being 
unable  to  sustain  the  losses  which  the  imperial  edict  entailed 
upon  them ;  consequently  the  markets  were  unfurnished  with 
necessaries.  This  arbitrary  conduct,  together  with  its  effect, 
so  exasperated  the  Antiochians,  a  people  naturally  predisposed 
to  insolence,  that  they  instantly  broke  forth  into  invectives 
against  Julian ;  caricaturing  his  beard  alep,  which  was  a  very 
long  one,  and  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  cut  off  and  manufac- 
tured into  ropes.  They  added  that  the  bull  which  was  im- 
pressed upon  his  coiuy  was  a  symbol  of  his  having  desolated 
the  world.  For  this  emperor,  in  his  excess  of  superstitious 
devotion,  was  continually  sacrificing  bulls  ^  on  the  altars  of 
his  idols ;  and  had  ordered  the  impression  of  a  bull  and  altar 
to  be  made  on  his  coin.  Irritated  by  these  scoffs,  he  threat- 
ened to  punish  the  city  of  Antioch,  and  to  return  to  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  giving  ordet-s  that  preparations  should  be  made  for 
his  speedy  departure  thence.  Libanius  the  sophist  made  this 
an  occasion  of  composing  two  orations,  one  addressed  to  the 
emperor  in  behalf  of  the  Antiochians,  the  other  to  the  inhabit- 
iuits  of  Antioch  on  the  emperor's  displeasure.  It  is  however 
affirmed  that  these  compositions  were  merely  written,  and 
never  recited  in  public.  JuUan,  abandoning  his  former  pur- 
pose  of  revenging  himself  on  his  satirists  by  injurious  deeds, 
expended  his  wrath  in  reciprocating  their  abusive  taunts  ;  for 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  them  which  he  entitled  "  Anti- 
ochicus  or  Misopogon,"  thus  leaving  an  indelible  stigma  upon 
that  city  and  its  inhabitants.  But  we  must  now  speak  of  the 
evils  which  he  brought  upon  the  Christians  at  Antioch. 


CHAP.  XVIII. — The  emperor  consulting  an  oracle,  the 

DEMON   gives    NO    RESPONSE,  BEING   AWED    BY    THE   PROXIMITY 
OF   BABYLAS   THE   MARTYR. 

HAvfNG  ordered  that  the  Pagan  temples  at  Antioch  should 
be  opened,  he  was  very  eager  to  obtain  an  oracle  from  Apollo 

^  Hence  Gregory  of  Nazlanzen  styles  him  icavcrtravpov,  bull-bumsx. 

0  2 
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DaphncBUs,  But  the  demon  that  inhabited  the  temple  re- 
mained silent  through  fear  of  his  neighbour  Babjlas  the  mar-  *J6 
tyr ;  for  the  coffin  which  contained  the  body  of  that  saint  was 
close  by.  When  the  en^)eror  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  commanded  that  the  coffin  should  be  immediately 
removed:  upon  which  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  including 
women  and  children,  transported  the  coffin  from  Daphne  to 
the  city,  with  solemn  rejoicings  and  chanting  of  psalms.  The 
psalms  were  such  as  cast  reproach  on  the  gods  of  the  heathei^ 
and  those  who  put  confidence  in  them  and  th*eir  images. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Wrath  of   the  emperor,  and  firmness  of 

THEODORE  THE  CONFESSOR. 

The  emperor's  real  temper  and  disposition,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  observation,  now  be- 
came fully  manifested :  for  be  who  had  boasted  so  much  of 
his  philosophy,  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself;  but 
being  goaded  almost  to  madness  by  these  reproachful  hymns, 
he  was  ready  to  inflict  the  same  cruelties  on  the  Christians, 
with  which  Diocletian  had  formerly  visited  them.  Neverthe- 
less his  solicitude  about  the  Persian  expedition  affi)rded  him 
no  leisure  for  personally  executing  his  wishes ;  he  therefore 
commanded  Sallust  the  Praetorian  prefect  to  seize  those  who 
had  been  most  conspicuous  for  their  zeal  in  psalm-singing,  in 
order  to  make  examples  of  them.  The  prefect,  though  a 
Pagan,  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  his  commission ;  but 
since  he  durst  not  contravene  it,  he  caused  several  of  the 
Christians  to  be  apprehended,  and  some  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned. On  one  young  man  named  Theodore,  whom  the 
heathens  brought  before  him,  he  inflicted  a  variety  of  tortures, 
causing  his  person  to  be  so  lacerated  that  he  was  released 
from  further  punishment,  under  the  supposition  that  he  could 
not  possibly  outlive  the  torments  he  had  endured :  yet  God 
preserved  this  sufferer,  so  that  he  long  survived  that  confes- 
sion. Rufinus,  the  author  of  an  "^Ecclesiastical  History" 
written  in  Latin,  states  that  he  himself  conversed  with  the 
same  Theodore  a  considerable  time  afterwards:  and  on  in- 
quiring of  him  whether  in  the  process  of  scourging  and  rack- 
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ing  he  had  not  felt  the  most  agonizing  pains,  his  answer  was, 
that  he  was  but  little  sensible  of  the  tortures  to  which  he  was 
subjected;  and  that  a  young  man  stood  hj  him  who  both 
wiped  off  the  sweat  which  was  produced  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  was  passing,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthened  his  mind,  so  that  he  rendered  this  time  of 
trial  a  season  of  rapture  rather  than  of  suffering.  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  the  excellent  Theodore.  About  this  time 
Persian  ambassadors  came  to  the  emperor,  requesting  him  ta 
terminate  the  war  on  certain  express  conditions.  But  Julian 
abruptly  dismissed  them,  saying,  "  You  shall  very  shortly  see 
us  in  person,  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  an  embassy." 


CHAP.  XX. — The  jews  being  instigated  by  the  emperor 

TO   REBUILD   THEIR    TEMPLE,   ARE    FRUSTRATED   IN    THEIR    AT- 
TEMPT  BY  MIRACULOUS   INTERPOSITION. 

The  superstition  of  the  emperor  became  still  more  apparent 
in  his  further  attempts  to  motest  the  Christians.  Being  fond 
of  sacrificing,  he  not  only  himself  delighted  in  the  blood  of 
victims,  but  considered  it  an  indignity  offered  to  him,  if  others 
did  not  manifest  a  similar  taste.  And  as  he  found  but  few 
persons  of  this  stamp,  he  sent  for  the  Jews  and  inquired  of 
them  why  they  abstained  from  sacrificing,  since  the  law  of 
Moses  enjoined  it  ?  On  their  replying  that  it  was  not  permitted 
them  to  do  this  in  any  other  place  than  Jerusalem,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  them  to  rebuild  Solomon's  temple.  Meanwhile 
he  himself  proceeded  on  his  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  long  desirous  of  obtaining  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  rearing  their  temple  afresh,  in  order  that 
they  might  therein  offer  sacrifice,  applied  themselves  very 
vigorously  to  the  work ;  and  conducting  themselves  with  great 
insolence  toward  the  Christians,  threatened  to  do  them  as 
much  mischief  as  they  had  themselves  suffered  from  the  Ro- 
mans. The  emperor  having  ordered  that  the  expenses  of  this 
structure  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  treasury,  all 
things  were  soon  provided ;  so  that  they  were  furnished  with 
timber  and  stone,  burnt  brick,  clay,  lime,  and  all  other  mate- 
rials necessary  for  building.   On  this  occasion  Cyril  bishop  of 
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Jerusalem,  calling  to  mind  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which 
Christ  alao  in  the  holy  Gospels  has  confirmed,  predicted  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons  that  the  time  would  very  soon  come 
in  which  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon  another  in  that 
temple,  but  that  the  Saviour's  prophetic  declaration  should' 
have  its  full  accomplishment.  Such  were  the  bishop's  words : 
and  on  the  night  following  a  mighty  earthquake  tore  up  the 
stones  of  the  old  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  dispersed  them 
all  together  with  the  adjacent  edifices.  This  circumstance 
exceedingly  terrified  the  Jews ;  and  the  report  of  it  brought 
many  to  the  spot  who  resided  at  a  great  distance :  when  there- 
fore a  vast  multitude  was  assembled  another  prodigy  took 
place.  Fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  aU  the 
builders'  tools :  so  that  for  one  entire  day  the  flames  were 
seen  preying  upon  mallets,  irons  to  smooth  and  polish  stones, 
saws,  hatchets,  adzes,  in  short  all  the  various  implements 
which  the  workmen  had  procured  as  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking. The  Jews  indeed  were  in  the  greatest  possible  alarm, 
and  unwillingly  confessed  that  Christ  is  God:  yet  they  did 
not  his  will ;  but  influenced  by  inveterate  prepossessions  they 
still  clung  to  Judaism.  Even  a  third  miracle  which  afterwards 
happened  failed  to  induce  a  belief  of  the  truth.  For  the  next 
night  luminous  impressions  of  a  cross  appeared  imprinted  on 
their  garments,  which  at  daybreak  they  in  vain  attempted  to 
rub  or  wash  out.  They  were  therefore  blinded  as  the  apostle 
says,^  and  cast  away  the  good  which  they  had  in  their  hands : 
and  thus  was  the  temple,  instead  of  being  rebuilt,  at  that 
time  wholly  overthrown. 


CHAP.  XXL — The  emperor's  irruption  into  Persia, 

AND    DEATH. 

Julian  having  learnt  that  the  Persians  were  greatly  en- 
feebled and  totally  spiritless  in  winter,  and  that  from  their 
inability  to  endure  cold,  and  abstaining  from  military  service 
at  that  season,  it  became  a  proverb  that  a  Mede  will  not  then 
draw  his  hand  from  underneath  his  cloak,  marched  his  army 
into  the  Persian  territories  a  little  before  spring ;  well  know- 

*  Rom.  xi.  25. 
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ing  that  the  Romans  were  inured  to  brave  all  the  rigours  of 
the  atmosphere.  After  devastating  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  including  numerous  villages  and  fortresses,  they  next 
assailed  the  cities ;  and  having  invested  the  great  city  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  king  of  the  Persians  was  reduced  to  such  straits 
that  he  sent  repeated  embassies  to  the  emperor,  offing  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  his  dominions,  on  condition  of  his  quitting 
the  country,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  But  Julian  was 
unaffected  by  these  submissions,  and  showed  no  compassion 
to  a  suppliant  foe :  forgetful  of  the  adage,  To  conquer  is  hou" 
ourabky  but  to  be  more  than  conqueror^  is  odious.  Giving 
credit  to  the  divinations  of  the  philosopher  Maximus,  with 
whom  he  was  in  continual  intercourse,  he  was  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  his  exploits  would  not  only  equal,  but  exceed 
those  of  Alexander  of  Macedon;  so  that  he  spurned  with 
contempt  the  entreaties  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Nay^  so 
imposed  on  was  he  by  the  absurd  notions  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  on  the  transmigration  of  souls,^  that  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  possessed  of  Alexander's  soul,  or  rather  that  he 
himself  was  Alexander  in  another  body.  These  ridiculous 
fancies  preventing  his  listening  to  any  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  king  of  the  Persians  was  constrained  to  prepare  for  con- 
flict, and  therefore  on  the  next  day  after  the  rejection  of  his 
embassy,  he  drew  out  in  order  of  battle  all  the  forces  he  had. 
The  Bomans  indeed  censored  their  prince  for  not  avoiding 
an  engagement  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  advantage : 
nevertheless  they  attacked  those  who  opposed  them,  and  again 
put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  emperor  was  present  on  horse- 
back, and  encouraged  his  soldiers  in  battle ;  but  confiding  in 
his  hope  of  success,  he  wore  no  armour.  In  this  defenceless 
state,  a  dart  cast  by  some  one  unknown  pierced  through  his 
arm  and  entered  his  side,  making  a  wound  that  caused  his 
death.  Some  say  that  a  certain  Persian  hurled  the  javelin, 
and  then  fled ;  others  assert  that  one  of  his  own  men  was  the 
author  of  the  deed,  which  indeed  is  the  best  corroborated  and 
most  current  report.  But  Callistus,  one  of  his  body-guards, 
who  celebrated  this  emperor's  deeds  in  heroic  verse,  says,  in 
narrating  the  particulars  of  this  war,  that  the  wound  of  which 

*  'TTTcpi/iic^v,  the  same  expression  as  is  used  in  Rom.  viii.  37)  though 
with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning. 
'  MiT^vaoniartamQ,  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  /i€r£/i>f/vx<i'(r(c- 
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he  died  was  inflicted  bj  a  demon.  This  is  possibly  a  mere 
poetical  fiction,  or  perhaps  it  was  really  the  fact ;  for  vengefal 
furies  have  undoubtedly  destroyed  many  persons.  Be  tbe 
case  however  as  it  may,  this  is  certain,  that  the  ardour  of  his 
natural  temperament  rendered  him  incautious,  his  learning 
made  him  vain,  and  his  affectation  of  clemency  exposed  him 
to  contempt.  Thus  Julian's  existence  was  terminated  in"^ 
Persia,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  fourth  consulate,  which  lie 
bore  with  Sallust  his  colleague.  This  event  occurred  on  the 
26th  of  June,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sevenlJi 
from  his  having  been  created  Caesar  by  Constantius,  he  being 
at  that  time  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 


•     CHAP.  XXII. — Jovian  is  proclaimed  emperor. 

The  soldiery,  in  extreme  perplexity  at  an  event  so  unex- 
pected, on  the  following  day  proclaim  Jovian  emperor,  a  per- 
son alike  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  birth.  He  was  a 
military  tribune  when  Julian  put  forth  an  edict  giving  his 
officers  the  option  of  either  sacrificing  or  resigning  their  rank 
in  the  army,  and  chose  rather  to  lay  down  his  commission,^ 
than  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  impious  prince.  Julian  how- 
ever being  pressed  by  the  urgency  of  the  war  which  was  be- 
fore him,  would  not  accept  his  resignation,  but  continued  him 
among  his  generals.  On  being  saluted  emperor,  he  positively 
declined  to  accept  the  sovereign  power :  and  when  the  soldiers 
brought  him  forward  by  force,  he  declared  that,  being  a  Chris- 
tian, he  did  not  wish  to  reign  over  a  people  devoted  to  idol- 
atrous superstitions.  They  all  then  with  one  voice  answered 
that  they  also  were  Christians :  upon  which  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity.  Perceiving 
himself  suddenly  left  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  in  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  country,  where  his  army  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  want  of  necessaries,  he  agreed  to  terminate  the 
war,  even  on  terms  by  no  means  honourable  to  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name;  although  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
,  crisis  obliged  him  to  accede  to  them.     Submitting  therefore 

^  See  above,  chap.  ziiL 
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to  the  loss  of  the  borders^  of  the  empire,  (i.  e.  the  districts 
bejond  the  Tigris,)  and  giving  up  also  Nisibis,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  Persians,  he  withdrew  from  their  terri- 
tiories.  The  announcement  of  these  things  gave  fresh  hope 
to  the  Christians;  while  the  Pagans  vehemently  bewailed 
Julian's  death.  Nevertheless  the  whole  army  reprobated  the 
intemperate  heat  of  the  latter,  and  ascribed  to  his  rashness  in 
listening  to  the  wily  reports  of  a  Persian  deserter  the  hu- 
miliating position  in  which  they  found  themselves  subse- 
quently placed :  for  being  imposed  upon  by  the  statements  of 
this  fugitive,  he  was  induced  to  bum  the  ships  which  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions  by  water,  by  which  means  they 
were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Libanius  com- 
posed a  Funeral  Oration  on  him,  which  he  designated  the 
Julianian  Epitaph^  wherein  he  not  only  celebrates  with  lofty 
encomiums  almost  aU  his  actions;  but  in  referring  to  the 
"®  books  which  Julian  wrote  against  the  Christians,  says  that  he 
has  therein  clearly  demonstrated  the  ridiculous  and  trifling 
character  of  their  sacred  books.  Had  this  sophist  contented 
himself  with  extolling  the  emperor's  other  acts,  I  should  have 
quietly  proceeded  with  the  course  of  my  history ;  but  since 
l^s  violent  declaimer  has  thought  proper  to  take  occasion  to 
inveigh  against  the  Christian  Religion,  we  shall  pause  a  little 
to  consider  his  words. 


CHAP.  XXIII. — Refutation  op  the   statements   of  liba- 
nius  THE  SOPHIST  concerning  JULIAN. 

**  When  the  winter,"  says  he,  "  had  lengthened  the  nights, 
the  emperor  undertook  an  examination  of  those  books  which 
make  the  man  of  Palestine  both  God,  and  the  Son  of  God : 
and  by  a  long  series  of  arguments  he  has  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  these  writings,  which  arc  so  much  revered  by 
Christians,  abound  with  the  most  superstitious  extravagances. 
In  this  matter  therefore  he  has  evinced  himself  wiser  and  more 

*  The  original  is  tovq  Svpovp  r^c  a(>x^c,  the  government  of  Syria, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Epiphanius  and  Nicephorus  :  but  Valerius  denies 
the  fact,  and  argues  that  the  true  reading  should  be  Toi)Q  5povc  r^c  <)^PX^C> 
which  seems  to  be  afterwards  established  by  Socrates  himself. 
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skilful  than  the  TTrian  *  old  man.    But  may  this  Tyrian  sage 
be  propitious  to  me,  and  mildly  bear  with  what  has  bem 
affinned,  seeing  that  he  has  been  excelled  by  his  son ! "     Such 
is  the  language  of  Libanius,  who  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  great  oratorical  ability.     But  I  am  persuaded  that,  had  he 
not  coincided  with  the  emperor  in  religious  sentiment,  he 
would  not  only  have  given  expression  to  all  that  has  been 
said  against  him  by  Christians,  but  would  have  magnified 
every  ground  of  censure  with  all  the  elaborateness  of  his  art* 
While  Constantius  was  alive  he  wrote  encomiums  upon  him ; 
but  after  his  death  he  brought  the  most  insulting  and  re<* 
proachful  charges  against  him.     If  Porphyry  had  been  em- 
peror, Libanius  would  certainly  have  preferred  his  books  to 
Julian's :  and  had  Julian  been  a  mere  sophist,  he  would  have 
termed  him  a  very  indiiSerent  one,  as  he  does  Ecebolius  in  his 
"  Epitaph  upon  Julian."     Since  then  he  has  spoken  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Pagan,  a  sophist,  and  the  friend  of  him  whom  he 
lauded,  we  shall  endeavour  to  meet  what  he  has  advanced,  as 
far  as  we  are  able.     In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  the  em- 
peror undertook  to  examine  these  books  during  the  long  win** 
ter  nights ;  by  which  he  means  that  he  devoted  that  time  in 
writing  a  confutation  of  them,  as  the  sophists  commonly  do 
in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  their  art ;  for  he  had  perused 
these  books  long  before.     But  throughout  the  whole  tedious 
contest  into  which  he  entered,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
prove anything  by  sound  reasoning,  as  Libanius  asserts,  the 
conscious  want  of  truth  and  solid  argument  obliged  him  to 
have  recourse  to  sneers  and  contemptuous  jests,  of  which  he 
was  excessively  fond ;  and  thus  he  sought  to  hold  up  to  de- 
rision, what  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  overthrown.   Thus 
too  we  often  see  one  who  enters  into  controversy  with  an- 
other, sometimes  trying  to  pervert  the  truth,  and  at  others 
to  conceal  it,  endeavouring  by  every  possible  means  to  obtain 
an  unfair  advantage  over  his  antagonist.     And  an  adversary 
is  not  satisfied  with  doing  malignant  acts  against  one  with 
whom  he  is  at  variance,  but  will  speak  against  him  also,  and 
charge  upon  the  object  of  his  dislike  the  very  faults  he  is 
conscious  of  in  himself.     That  both  Julian  and  Porphyry, 
whom  Libanius  calls  the  Tyrian  old  man,  took  great  delight 
in  scoffing,  is  evident  from  their  own  works.     For  Porphyry 

*  Porphyry.    See  above,  b.  i.  chap.  ix. 
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in  his  "  History  of  the  Philosophers'*  has  treated  with  ridicule 
the  life  of  Socrates,  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  making 
such  remarks  on  him  as  neither  Melitus,  nor  Anytus,  his  ac- 
cusers, would  have  dared  to  utter :  a  man  admired  by  all  the 
Greeks  for  his  modesty,  justice,  and  other  virtues ;  whom 
Plato,^  the  most  admirable  among  them,  Xenophon,  and  the 
rest  of  the  philosophic  band,  not  only  honour  as  one  beloved 
of  God,  but  also  account  as  having  been  endowed  with  super- 
human intelligence.  And  Julian,  imitating  his  father,^  dis- 
played a  like  morbidness  of  mind  in  his  book  entitled  "  The 
Caesars,"  wherein  he  traduces  all  his  imperial  predecessors, 
not  sparing  even  Mark  the  philosopher.  Their  own  writings 
therefore  show  that  they  took  pleasure  in  taunts  and  reviling : 
and  that  such  was  the  natural  propensity  of  Julian  in  particu- 
lar, is  thus  attested  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  in  his  *5  Second 
Oration  against  the  Pagans." 

"  These  things  were  made  evident  to  others  by  experience, 
after  the  possession  of  imperial  authority  had  left  him  free  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  t  but  I  had  foreseen  it  all, 
from  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  him  at  Athens. 
Thither  he  came,  by  permission  of  the  emperor,  soon  after  the 
change  in  his  brother's  fortune.  His  motive  for  this  visit  was 
twofold :  one  reason  was  honourable  to  him,  viz.  to  see  Greece, 
and  attend  the  schools  thiere;  the  other  wa^  a  clandestine 
one,  which  few  knew  anything  about,  for  his  impiety  had  not 
yet  presumed  to  openly  avow  itself,  viz.  to  have  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  sacrificers  and  other  impostors  respecting  his 
own  destiny.  I  well  remember  that  even  then  I  was  no  bad 
diviner  concerning  this  person,  although  I  by  no  means  pre- 
tend to  be  one  of  those  skilled  in  the  art  of  divination :  but  the 
fickleness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  incredible  extravagancy 
of  his  mind,  rendered  me  prophetic ;  if  indeed  he  is  the  best 
prophet  whose  conjectures  are  verified  by  subsequent  events. 
For  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  good  was  portended  by  a  neck  sel- 
dom steady,  the  frequent  shrugging  of  shoulders,  an  eye  scowl- 
ing and  always  in  motion,  together  with  a  phrenzied  aspect ;  a 
gait  irregular  and  tottering,  a  nose  breathing  only  contempt 
and  insult,  with  ridiculous  contortions  of  countenance  expres- 

'  <See  his  character  as  given  by  Plato,  especially  in  his  Phsedrus,  and 
Iby  Xenophon  m  his  Memorabilia  Socratis. 
*  i.  e.  his  father  in  philosophy,  Porphyry. 
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sive  of  the  same  thing ;  immoderate  and  very  loud  laughter, 
nods  as  it  were  of  assent,  and  drawings-back  of  the  head  as  if 
in  denial,  without  any  visible  cause ;  speech  with  hesitancy  and 
interrupted  by  his  breathing ;  disorderly  and  senseless  ques- 
tions, with  answers  of  a  corresponding  character,  all  jumbled 
together  without  the  least  consistency  or  method.  Why  need 
I  enter  into  more  minute  particulars  ?  Long  before  time  had 
developed  in  action  the  sort  of  person  he  really  was,  I  had 
foreseen  what  his  conduct  has  made  manifest.  And  if  any 
of  those  who  were  then  present  and  heard  me,  were  now  here, 
they  would  readily  testify  that  when  I  observed  these  prog- 
nostics, I  exclaimed.  Ah  1  how  great  a  mischief  to  itself  is  the 
Roman  empire  fostering  !  And  that  when  I  had  uttered  these 
words,  I  prayed  God  that  I  might  be  a  false  prophet.  For  it 
would  have  been  far  happier  that  I  should  have  been  con- 
victed of  having  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  than  that  the 
world  should  be  filled  with  so  many  calamities,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  monster  such  as  never  before  appeared ;  although 
many  deluges  and  conflagrations  are  recorded,  many  earth- 
quakes and  chasms,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  many  fero- 
cious and  inhuman  men,  as  well  as  prodigies  of  the  brute 
creation,  compounded  of  diiSerent  races,  of  which  nature  has 
produced  unusual  forms.  His  end  has  indeed  been  such  as 
corresponds  with  the  madness  of  his  career." 

This  is  the  sketch  which  Gregory  has  given  us  of  Julian. 
Moreover  that  in  their  various  compilations  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  truth,  sometimes  by  the  corruption 
of  passages  of  sacred  Scripture,  at  others  by  either  adding  or 
taking  away  from  the  express  words,  and  putting  such  a  con- 
struction upon  them  as  suited  their  own  purpose,  many  have 
demonstrated,  who  in  answering  their  cavils  have  abundantly 
exposed  their  fallacies.  Origen  in  particular,  who  lived  long  ii9 
before  Julian's  time,  by  himself  raising  objections  to  such  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Scripture  as  seemed  to  disturb  some  readers, 
and  then  fully  meeting  them,  has  repelled  the  invidious  cla- 
mours of  the  ill-affected.  And  had  Julian  and  Porphyry 
given  his  writings  a  candid  and  serious  perusal,  they  would 
have  discoursed  on  other  topics,  and  not  have  lent  their  minds 
to  the  framing  of  blasphemous  sophisms.  It  is  also  very 
obvious  that  the  emperor  in  his  discourses  was  intent  on 
beguiling  the  ignorant,  and  did  not  address  himself  to  those 
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who  retain  an  impression  of  the  truth  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  having  grouped  together  various 
expressions  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  dispensationally,^  and 
more  according  to  the  manner  of  men,  he  thus  comments  on 
them.  "Every  one  of  these  expressions  is  full  of  bla^hemj 
against  God,  unless  the  phrase  contains  some  occult  and 
mysterious  sense,  which  indeed  I  can  suppose."  This  is  the 
language  he  uses  in  his  third  book  against  the  Christians, 
But  in  his  treatise  "On  the  Cynic  Philosophy,"  where  he 
shows  to  what  extent  fables  may  be  invented  on  religious 
subjects,  he  says  that  in  such  matters  the  truth  must  be  veiled : 
"For,"  to  quote  his  very  words,  "Nature  loves  concealment; 
and  the  hidden  substance  of  the  gods  cannot  endure  being  cast 
into  polluted  ears  in  naked  words."  From  which  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  emperor  entertained  this  notion  concerning  the 
divine  Scriptures,  that  they  are  mystical  discourses,  containing 
in  them  some  abstruse  meaning.  He  is  also  very  indignant 
because  all  men  do  not  form  the  same  opinion  of  them ;  and 
inveighs  against  those  Christians  who  understand  the  sacred 
oracles  in  a  more  literal  sense.  But  it  ill  became  him  to  rail 
so  vehemently  against  the  amplicity  of  the  vulgar,  and  on 
their  account  to  behave  so  arrogantly  towards  the  sacred 
Scriptures :  nor  was  he  warranted  in  turning  with  aversion 
from  those  things  which  others  rightly  apprehended,  because 
they  understood  them  otherwise  than  he  desired  they  should. 
A  similar  cause  of  disgust  seems  to  have  operated  upon  him 
that  affected  Porphyry,  who  having  been  beaten  by  some 
Christians  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  from  tlie  working  of 
unrestrained  rage  renounced  the  Christian  religion :  and  his 
hatred  of  those  who  had  beaten  him  further  urged  him  to 
write  blasphemous  works  against  Christians,  which  have  been 
ably  answered  by  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  who  at  the  same  time 
exposes  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced.  So  the 
emperor  having  uttered  disdainful  expressions  against  the 
Christians  in  the  presence  of  an  unthinking  multitude,  through 
the  same  morbid  condition  of  mind  fell  into  Porphyry's  blas«> 
phemies.  Since  therefore  they  both  wilfully  broke  forth  into 
impiety,  they  are  punished  by  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt 
But  when  Libanius  the  sophist  says  in  derision,  that  the 
Christians  make  a  man  of  Palestine  both   God  and  the  Son 

^  S66  above,  note  on  b.  ii.  ch.  xxi. 
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of  God,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  he  himself  has 
deified  Julian  at  the  close  of  his  oration.  "For  they  almost 
killed/'  says  he,  "the  first  messenger  of  his  death,  as  if  he  had 
lied  against  a  god."  And  a  little  afterwards  he.  adds,  "O 
thou  cherished  one  of  the  demons!  thou  disciple  of  the 
demons!  thou  assessor  with  the  demons!"  Now  although 
Lihanius  may  have  meant  otherwise,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  a  word  which  is  sometimes  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  he  seems  to  have  said  the  same  things  as  the 
Christians  had  done  reproachfully.  If  then  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  praise  him,  he  ought  to  have  avoided  equivocal  terms ;  as 
he  did  on  another  occasion,  when  he  substituted  a  more  definite 
word  for  one  which  had  been  objected  to.  Moreover  that 
man  in  Christ  was  united  to  the  Godhead,  so  that  while  he 
was  apparently  but  man,  he  was  the  invisible  God,  and  that 
both  these  things  are  most  true,  the  divine  books  of  Christians 
distinctly  teach.  But  the  heathen  before  they  believe  cannot 
understand  :  for  it  is  the  oracle  of  G^d  that  declares  (Isa.  vii. 
9),  "Unless  ye  believe,  assuredly  ye  shall  not  understand."* 
Wherefore  they  are  not  ashamed  to  place  many  men  among 
the  number  of  their  gods :  and  would  that,  as  to  their  morals, 
they  had  at  least  been  good,  just,  and  sober,  instead  of  being 
impure,  unjust,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness,  like  the  Hercules, 
the  Bacchus,  and  the  ^sculapius,  by  whom  Libanius  does  not 
blush  to  swear  frequently  in  his  orations.  It  would  lead  me 
into  a  tedious  digression  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
unnatural  debaucheries  and  infamous  adulteries  of  these 
objects  of  their  worship :  but  those  who  desire  to  be  informed 
on  the  subject,  will  find  abundant  evidence  in  "Aristotle's 
Peplum,"  "Dionysius's  Corona,"  "Rheginus's  Polymnemon," 
and  the  whole  host  of  poets,  that  the  Pagan  theology  is  a  tissue 
of  extravagant  absurdities.  We  might  indeed  show  by  a  va- 
riety of  instances  that  the  practice  of  deifying  human  beings  120 
was  far  from  uncommon  among  the  heathen,  nay,  that  they  did 
so  without  the  slightest  hesitation :  let  a  few  examples  sufiice. 
The  •  Ehodians  having  consulted  an  oracle  on  some  public 
calamity,  a  response  was  given  directing  them  to  pay  their 
adoration  to  Atys,  a  Pagan  priest  who  instituted  frantic  rites 
in  Phrygia,     The  oracle  was  thus  expressed : — 

*  From  LXX.  Kai  lav  firi  irivrivariTt,  oitSk  p.ri  avvriTi. 
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**  Atys,  the  mighty  god,  propitiate, 
Adonis  chaste  devoutly  supplicate ; 
The  fair-hair'd  Bacchus  claims  your  pious  vows, 
Who  life's  best  gifts  abundantly  bestows." 

Here  Atys,  who  from  an  amatory  mania  had  castrated  him- 
self, is  by  the  oracle  designated  as  Adonis  and  Bacchus. 

Again,  when  Alexander  king  of  the  Macedonians  passed 
over  into  Asia,  the  Amphictyons  courted  his  favour,  and  the 
Pythoness  uttered  this  oracle ; — 

"  To  Jove  supreme  who  holds  o*er  gods  his  sway, 
And  Pallas  Triton-bom  due  homage  pay ; 
The  king  divine  in  mortal  form  conceal* d, 
His  glorious  lineage  by  his  acts  reveal'd : 
Justice  and  Truth  his  heaven-bom  race  proclaim. 
And  nations  bow  at  Alexander's  name." 

■  These  are  the  words,  of  the  demon  at  Delphi,  who  when  he 
wished  to  flatter  potentates,  did  not  scruple  to  assign  them  a 
place  among  the  gods.  The  motive  here  was  plainly  to  con- 
ciliate by  adulation :  but  what  adequate  inducement  was  there 
in  the  case  of  Cleomedes  the  pugilist  whom  they  ranked  among 
the  gods  in  this  oracle : — 

"  To  Cleomedes,  mortal  now  no  more, 
As  last  of  heroes,  full  libations  pour." 

Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  Oenpmaus  the  philosopher,  strongly 
condemned  Apollo  because  of  this  oracle.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cyzicum  declared  Adrian  to  be  the  thirteenth  god ;  and  that 
emperor  himself  deified  his  own  catamite  Antinoiis.  Libanius 
does  not  term  these  ridiculous  and  contemptible  absurdities, 
although  he  was  familiar  with  these  oracles,  as  well  as  with 
Lucito's^  Life  of  Alexander  (the  pseudo-prophet  of  Paphla- 
gonia) :  nor  does  he  himself  hesitate  to  dignify  Porphyry  in  a 
similar  manner,  when,  after  having  preferred  Julian's  books  to 
his,  he  says,  "  May  the  Syrian  be  propitious  to  me."  This 
digression  will  suffice  to  repel  the  scoffs  of  the  sophist,  with- 
out following  him  further,  in  what  he  has  advanced ;  for  to 
enter  into  a  complete  refutation  would  require  an  express  work. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  with  our  history. 

*  Adrias  in  the  original,  Andrias  in  Flor.  MS.,  Adrian  according  to 
Langus,  and  others  write  Arrian;  Valesius,  however,  doubts  the  authenticity 
of  each  of  the  above,  believing  that  Socrates  here  alludes  to  the  'AXs^avdpoq 
»/  yj/ivSoiMVTic  of  Lucian. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. — Anxiety  op  the  bishops  to  induce  jovian 

TO  PAVOUB  their  OWN   CREED. 

After  Jovian's  return  from  Persia,  ecclesiastieaL  commo- 
tions were  again  renewed  :  for  those  who  presided  over  the 
Churches  endeavoured  to  anticipate  each  other,  in  the  hope  of 
influencing  the  emperOT  to  favour  their  own  tenets.  He  how- 
ever had  from  the  beginning  adhered  to  the  Homoousian  faith, 
and  openly  declared  that  he  preferred  this  to  all  others.  He 
wrote  also  by  way  of  encouragement  to  Athanasius,  who  im- 
mediately after  Julian's  death  had  recovered  the  Alexandrine 
Church ;  and  recalled  from  exile  all  those  prelates  whom  Con- 
stantius  had  banished,  and  who  had  not  been  re-established  by 
Julian.  Moreover  the  Pagan  temples  were  again  shut  up,  and 
their  priests  secreted  themelves  wherever  they  were  able.  The 
philosophers  also  laid  aside  their  palliums,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  ordinary  attire.  That  public  pollution  by  the  blood 
of  victims,  which  had  been  profusely  lavished  even  to  disgust 
in  the  preceding  reign,  was  now  likewise  taken  away. 


CHAP.  XXV. — The  Macedonians  and  acacians  convene  at 

ANTIOCH,  and   declare   their  assent  to   the   NICENE   CREED. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  Church  was  by  no  means  tran- 
quil ;  for  the  heads  of  each  party  assiduously  paid  their  court 
to  the  emperor,  with  a  view  of  di)taining,  not  only  protection 
for  themselves,  but  also  power  against  their  opponents.  And 
first  the  Macedonians  present  a  petition  to  him,  in  which  they 
begged  that  all  those  who  asserted  the  Son  to  be  unlike  the 
Father  might  be  expelled  from  the  Churches,  and  themselves 
allowed  to  take  their  place.  This  supplication  was  presented 
by  Basil  bishop  of  Ancyra,  Silvanus  of  Tarsus,  Sophronius 
of  Pompeiopolis,  Pasinicus  of  Zelae,  Leontius  of  Comani, 
Callicrates  of  Claudiopolis,  and  Theophilus  of  Castabali. 
The  emperor,  having  perused  it,  dismissed  them  without  any 
other  answer  than  this :  "  I  abominate  contentiousness ;  but 
I  love  and  honour  those  who  exert  themselves  to  promote 
unanimity."  When  this  remark  became  generally  known,  it 
effected  the  emperor's  purpose  in  making  it,  by  subduing  the 
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violence  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  altercation.  At  this 
time  the  real  spirit  of  the  Acacian  sect,  and  their  readiness  to 
Aocommodate  their  opinions  to  those  invested  with  supreme 
authority,  became  more  conspicuous  than  ever.  For  assem- 
hling  themselves  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  they  entered  into  a 
conference  with  Meletius,  who  had  separated  from  them  a 
litlie  before,  and  embraced  the  Homoousian  opinion.  This 
they  did  because  they  saw  Meletius  was  in  high  estimation 
with  the  emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Antioch.  Having 
therefore  followed  his  example,  and  assented  to  the  Nicene 
creed,  they  by  common  consent  drew  up  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments,  and  presented  it  to  Jovian.  It  was  expressed  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  The  synod  of  bishops  convened  at  Antioch  out  of  various 
provinces,  to  the  most  pious  and  dear  to  God,  our  lord  Jovian 
Victor  Augustus. 

"  That  yom'  piety  has  above  all  things  aimed  at  establish- 
ing the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Church,  we  ourselves,  most 
devout  emperor,  are  fully  aware.  Nor  are  we  insensible  that 
you  have  wisely  judged  an  acknowledgment  of  the  orthodox 
faith  to  be  the  fountain-head  of  this  unity.  Wherefore  lest 
we  should  be  included  in  the  number  of  those  who  adulterate 
the  doctrine  of  the  truth,  we  hereby  declare  to  your  piety  that 
we  embrace  and  stedfastly  hold  the  faith  of  the  holy  synod 
formerly  convened  at  Nice.  Especially  since  the  term  ofioov 
aiocy  consubstantial,  which  to  some  seems  novel  and  inappro- 
priate, has  been  judiciously  explained  by  the  fathers  to  denote 
simply  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father's  substance, 
and  that  he  is  like  the  Father  as  to  substance.  Not  indeed 
that  any  passion  is  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  that  ineffa- 
ble generation.  Nor  is  the  term  (ovtrla)  substance  taken  by 
the  fathers  in  any  usual  signification  of  it  among  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  has  been  employed  for  the  subversion  of  what  Arius 
impiously  dared  to  assert  concerning  Christ,  viz. — that  he 
was  made  of  things  not  existing.  Which  heresy  the  Anomoi- 
ans,^  who  have  lately  sprung  up,  still  more  audaciously  main- 
tain, to  the  utter  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  We  have 
therefore  annexed  to  this  our  declaration,  a  copy  of  the  faith 

*  Namely,  those  who  rejected  the  Nicene  faith,  but  at  the  same  time 
refused  assent  to  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  at 
Rimini,  that  the  Son  was  not  of  like  substance  to  the  Father. 
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set  forth  by  the  bishops  assembled  at  Nice,  which  we  also 
fully  recognise.  It  is  this : — *  We  believe  in  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty,*  and  all  the  rest  of  the  creed.  "We,  the 
undersigned,  in  presenting  this  statement,  most  cordially  as- 
sent to  its  contents.  Meletius  bishop  of  Antioch,  Eusebius 
of  Samosata,  Evagrius  of  Sicily,  Uranius  of  Apamaea,  Zoilus 
of  Larissa,  Acacius  of  Cassarea,  Antipater  of  Rhosus,  Abra- 
mius  of  Urimi,  Aristonicus  of  Seleucia-upon-Belus,  Barlame- 
nus  of  Pergamus,  Uranius  bf  Melitina,  Magnus  of  Chalcedon, 
Eutychius  of  Eleutheropolis,  Isacoces  of  Armenia  Major, 
Titus  of  Bostra,  Peter  of  Sippi,*  Pelagius  of  LaodicaBa,  Ara- 
bian of  Antros,  Piso  of  Adani,  Lamydrion  a  presbyter, 
Sabinian  bishop  of  Zeugma,  Athanasius  of  Ancyra,  Orphitus 
and  Aetius  presbyters,  Irenius  bishop  of  Gaza,  Piso  of  Au- 
gusta, Patricius  of  Paltus,  Lamyrion  a  presbyter,  Anatolius 
bishop  of  Beroea,  Theotinus  of  the  Arabs,  and  Lucian  of 
Arce." 

This  declaration  we  found  recorded  in  that  work  of  Sabinus, 
entitled  "  A  collection  of  the  Acts  of  Synods."  But  the  em- 
peror had  resolved  to  allay  if  possible  the  contentious  spirit  of 
the  parties  at  variance,  by  bland  manners  and  persuasive 
language  toward  them  all ;  declaring  that  he  would  not  mo- 
lest any  one  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  and  that 
he  should  love  and  highly  esteem  such  as  would  zealously 
promote  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  philosopher  Themistius 
attests  that  such  was  his  conduct,  in  the  oration  he  composed 
on  his  consulate;  in  which  he  extols  the  emperor  for  his 
liberality  in  freely  permitting  every  one  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  And  in  allusion  to 
the  check  which  the  sycophants  received,  he  facetiously  ob- 
serves that  experience  has  made  it  evident  that  such  persons 
worship  the  purple  and  not  the  Deity;  and  resemble  the 
changeful  Euripus,^  which  sometimes  rolls  its  waves  in  one 
direction,  and  at  others  the  very  opposite  way. 

*  HtVfl-cuv,  Valesius  says  it  should  be  Hippi. 

^  Now  known  under  the  modem  name  of  the  Straits  of  Negropont. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. — Death  of  the  emperor  jovian. 

Thus  did  the  emperor  repress  at  that  time  the  impetuosity; 
of  those  who  were  disposed  to  cavil :  and  immediately  depart- 
ing from  Antioch,  he  went  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  where  after 
the  due  performance  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Julian,  he 
was  declared  consul.  Proceeding  thence  direct  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  arrived  at  a  place  named  Dadastana,  situated  on 
the'  frontiers  of  Galatia  and  Bithynia.  There  Themistius  the 
philosopher,  with  others  of  the  senatorian  order,  met  him, 
and  pronounced  the  consular  oration  before  him,  which  he 
afterwards  recited  before  the  people  at  Constantinople.  The 
Jloman  empire,  blest  with  so  excellent  a  sovereign,  would 
doubtless  have  flourished  exceedingly,  as  it  is  likely  that  both 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments  would  have  beeii 
happily  administered,  had  not  his  sudden  death  bereft  the 
state  of  so  eminent  a  personage.  But  disease,  caused  by  some 
obstruction,  having  attacked  him  at  the  place  above-mentioned 
during  the  winter  season,  he  died  there  on  the  I7th  day  of 
February,  in  his  own  and  his  son  Varronian's  consulate,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  but 
seven  months. 

This  Book  contains  an  account  of  the  events  which  took 
place  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  five  months. 


BOOK   IV. 

CHAP.  I. — After  jovian's  death,  valentinian  is  proclaimed 

EMPEROR,  WHO  MAKES  HIS  BROTHER  VALENS  HIS  COLLEAGUE 
IN  THE  EMPIRE;  VALENTINIAN  HOLDING  THE  ORTHODOX  FAITH, 
BUT   VALENS    BEING    AN    ARIAN. 

The  army  leaving  Galatia  after  the  death  of  Jovian,  ar- 
rived at  Nice  in  Bithynia  in  seven  days'  inarch,  and  there 
unanimously  proclaimed  Valentinian  emperor,  on  the  251\jl  <^^ 
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February,  in  the  same  consulate.  He  was  bom  at  Cibalis,  a 
city  of  Pannonia,  and  being  intrusted  with  a  military  com- 
mand, had  displayed  great  skill  in  tactics.  .  He  was  moreover 
endowed  with  such  greatness  of  mind,  that  he  always  ap- 
peared superior  to  any  degree  of  honour  he  might  have  at- 
tained. After  having  been  created  emperor,  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  Constantinople ;  and  ttiirty  days  after  his  own 
possession  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he  makes  his  brother  Va- 
lens  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  They  botb  professed  Chris- 
tianity, but  did  not  hold  the  same  religious  sentiments :  for 
Valentinian  respected  the  Nicene  creed ;  but  Valens,  hav- 
ing been  baptized  by  Eudoxius  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Arian  opinions.  Each  of 
them  was  zealous  for  the  views  of  his  own  party ;  but  when 
they  had  attained  sovereign  power,  they  manifested  very  dif- 
ferent dispositiotis.  In  the  reign  of  Julian,  when  Valentinian 
was  a  military  tribune,  and  Valens  held  a  command  in  the 
emperor's  guards,  they  both  proved  their  attachment  to  the 
faith,  by  declaring  themselves  willing  to  relinquish  their  mili- 
tary rank,  rather  than  renounce  Christianity  by  sacrificing.'^ 
Julian  however,  knowing  their  ability  to  serve  the  state,  re- 
tained them  in  their  respective  places,  as  did  also  Jovian,  his 
successor  in  the  empire.  On  their  being  invested  with  im- 
perial authority,  they  exhibited  equal  diligence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs,  but  behaved  themselves  very  differently 
in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters :  for  Valentinian,  while  he 
fevoured  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  sentiment,  offered  no 
violence  to  the  Arians ;  but  Valens,  in  his  anxiety  to  promote 
the  Arian  cause,  grievously  disturbed  those  who  differed  from 
them,  as  the  course  of  our  history  will  show.  Liberius  at 
that  time  presided  over  the  Roman  Church.  Athanasius  was 
bishop  of  the  Homoousians  at  Alexandria,  while  Lucius  had 
been  constituted  George's  successor  by  the  Arians.  At  An- 
tioch  Euzoius  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ariaiis,  but  the  Ho- 
moousians were  divided  into  two  parties,  of  one  of  which 
Paul  was  chief,  and  Meletius  of  the  other.  Cyril  was  re- 
established in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  Churches  at 
Constantinople  were  under  the  government  of  Eudoxius,  who 
openly  taught  the  dogmas  of  Arianism,  the  Homoousians 
having  but  one  small  edifice  in  the  city  wherein  to  hold  their 

*  See  above,  b.  iii.  ch.  xiii. 
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assemblies.  Those  of  the  Macedonian  heresy  who  had  dis- 
sented from  the  Acacians  at  Seleucia,  then  retained  their 
churches  in  every  city.  Such  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  at  that  time.^ 


CHAP.  II. — Valsntinian  goes  into  the  west,  leaving  va- 

ijENS  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE,  WHO  ACCEPES  TO  THE  REQUEST  OF 
THE  MACEDONIANS  THAT  A  SYNOD  MIGllT  BE  CONVENED,  BUT 
PERSECUTES   THE   HOMOOUSIANS. 

The  exigencies  of  ihe  state  requiring  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  emperors  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  Valen- 
tinian  goes  thither :  meanwhile  Yalens,  residing  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  addressed  by  most  of  the  prelates  of  the  Macedonian 
heresy,  requesting  that  another  synod  might  be  convened  for 
the  reformat^pn  of  the  creed.  The  emperor,  supposing  they 
agreed  in  sentiment  with  Eudo^us  and  Acacius,  gave  them 
permission  to  do  so :  these  persons  therefore  made  preparations 
for  assembling  in  the  city  of  Lampsacus.  But  Yalens  pro- 
ceeds with  the  utmost  despatch  toward  Antioch  in  Syria, 
fearing  lest  the  Persians  should  violate  the  treaty  into  which 
they  had  entered  for  thirty  years  in  the  reign  of  Jovian,  and 
invade  the  Roman  territories.  They  however  remained  quiet ; 
and  Valens  employed  this  season  of  external  tranquillity  to 
prosecute  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  Homoousian  doctrine.  Faulinus  their  bishop,  be- 
cause of  his  eminent  piety,  alone  remained  unmolested.  Mele- 
tius  was  sent  into  exile :  and  all  who  refused  to  communicate 
with  Euzoi'us,  were  driven  from  the  churches  in  Antioch,  and 
objected  to  various  losses  and  punishments.  It  is  even  af- 
firmed that  the  emperor  caused  many  to  be  drowned  in  the 
river  Orontes,  which  flows  by  that  city. 

*  See  below,  b.  v.  ch.  iii. 
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CHAP.  III. — WmLE  VALEN8  PERSECUTES  THE  ORTHODOX  CHRIS- 
TIANS IN  THE  EAST,  A  TYRANT  ARISES  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE 
NAMED  PROCOPIUS  :  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  AN  EARTHQUAKE 
AND    INUNDATION   TAKE   PLACE. 

While  Valens  was  thus  occupied  in  Sji'ia,  there  arose  a 
tyrant  at  Constantinople  named  Procopius ;  who  having  col- 
lected a  large  body  of  troops  in  a  very  short  time,  meditated 
an  expedition  against  the  emperor.  This  intelligence,  by 
creating  solicitudes  of  another  kind,  checked  for  a  while  the 
persecution  he  had  commenced  against  all  who  dared  to  differ 
from  him  in  opinion.  And  while  the  commotions  of  a  civil 
war  were  painfully  anticipated,  an  earthquake  occurred  which 
did  much  damage  to  manj  cities.  The  sea  also  changed  its 
accustomed  boundaries,  and  overflowed  to  such  an  extent  in 
some  places,  that  vessels  might  sail  where  roads  had  pre* 
viously  existed;  and  it  retired  so  much  from  other  places, 
that  the  ground  became  dry.  These  events  happened  in  the 
first  consulate  of  the  two  emperors. 


CHAP.  IV. — The  Macedonians  convene  a  synod  at  lamp- 
SACus,  during  a  period  of  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical agitation  ;  and  after  confirming  the  antiochian 

creed,  and  anathematizing  that  promulgated  at  RIMINI, 
they  AGAIN  RATIFY  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  ACACIUS  AND  EU- 
DOXIUS. 

In  this  unsettled  condition  of  things,  in  relation  both  to  the 
Church  and  State,  those  who  had  been  empowered  by  the 
emper,or  to  hold  a  council,  assembled  at  Lampsacus  in  the 
consulate  just  mentioned,  being,  seven  years  after  the  council 
of  Seleucia.*  There,  after  confirming  the  Antiochian  creed, 
to  which  they  had  subscribed  at  Seleucia,  they  anathematize 
that  which  had  been  set  forth  at  Rimini  ^  by  those  prelates 
with  whom  they  had  formerly  agreed  in  opinion.  They  more- 
over again  condemn  the  party  of  Acacius  and  Eudoxius,  and 
declare  their  deposition  to  have  been  just.^     The  civil  war 

*  See  above,  b.  ii.  ch.  xL 

*  In  the  year  359.    See  b.  ii.  ch.  xxxviL 
^  See  above,  b.  ii.  ch.  xl.  sub  fin. 
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which  was  then  impending,  prevented  Eudoxius  bishop  of 
Constantinople  from  either  gainsaying  or  revenging  these  de- 
terminations. Wherefore  Eleusius  bishop  of  Cyzicum  and  his 
adherents  continued  for  a  little  while  the  stronger  party  ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  supported  the  views  of  Macedonius,  which, 
although  before  but  obscurely  known,  acquired  great  pub- 
licity through  the  synod  at  Lampsacus.  Hence  it  was,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Macedonians  became  so  numerous  in  the 
Hellespont,  Lampsacus  being  situated  in  on^  of  its  narrow 
bays.     Such  was  the  issue  of  this  council. 


CHAP.  V.  —  Engagement   between  valens   and   procopius 

NEAR  NACOLIA  IN  PHRYGIA ;  AFTER  WHICH  THE  TYRANT  IS 
BETRAYED  BY  HIS  CHIEF  OFFICERS,  AND  WITH  THEM  PUT  TO 
DEATH. 

The  war  was  commenced  in  the  following  year  under  the 
consulate  of  Gratian  and  DagalaiTus.  For  as  soon  as  the 
tyrant  Procopius,  leaving  Constantinople',  began  his  march  at 
the  head  of  his  army  toward  the  emperor,  Valens,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  it,  hastens  from  Antioch,  and  comes  to  an  en- 
gagement with  him  near  Nacolia,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  The 
tjrant  had  the  advantage  in  the.  first  encounter ;  but  soon 
after  he  was  taken  alive,  through  the  treachery  of  Agilo  and 
Gomarius,  two  of  his  generals,  who  together  with  their  leader 
121  were  despatched  by  the  most  extraordinary  punishments. 
Valens  had  indeed  pledged  himself  to  spare  the  traitors,  but 
disregarding  his  oaths,  he  caused  them  to  be  executed  by  be- 
ing sawn  asunder.  Two  trees  standing  near  each  other  be- 
ing forcibly  bowed  down,  one  of  the  tjrrant's  legs  was  fastened 
to  each  of  them,  after  which  the  trees  being  suddenly  per- 
mitted to  recover  their  erect  position,  by  their  rise  rent  the 
tyrant  into  two  parts,  and  thus  miserably  destroyed  him. 
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CHAP.  VI. — ^After  the  tyrant's  death,  valens  constrains 

THOSE  WHO  composed  THE  SYNOD,   AND   ALL    CHRISTIANS,  TO 
PROFESS   ARIAN   TENETS. 

.  The  emperor  having  thus  successfully  terminated  the  cob- 
fiict,  immediately  began  to  disquiet  the  Christians,  with  ike 
design  of  inducing  all  persons  to  acknowledge  Arian  senti- 
ments. But  he  was  especially  incensed  against  those  who 
had  composed  the  synod  at  Lampsacas,  not  only  cm  accotfnt 
of  their  deposition  of  the  Arian  bishops,  but  because  they  had 
anathematized  the  creed  published  at  Rimini.  On  arriving 
therefore  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  he  sent  for  Eleusius  bishop 
of  Cyzicum,  who,  as  I  have  before  said,  closely  adhered  to  the 
opinions  of  Macedonius ;  and  having  convened  a  council  of 
Arian  bishops,  he  commanded  Eleusius  to  give  his  assent  to 
their  faith.  At  first  he  refused  to  do  so,  but  on  being  terrified 
with  threats  of  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property,  he 
reluctantly  submitted.  Immediately  afterwards  he  repented ; 
and  returning  to  Cyzicum,  bitterly  complained  in  presence  of 
all  the  people  of  the  violence  which  had  been  used  to  extort 
an  insincere  acquiescence.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  seek 
another  bishop  for  themselves,  since  he  had  been  compelled  to 
renounce  his  own  opinion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicum 
loved  and  venerated  him  too  much  to  think  of  losing  him ; 
they  therefore  refused  to  be  subject  to  any  other  bishop,  nor 
would  they  permit  him  to  retire  from  his  ovm  Church :  and 
thus  continuing  under  his  oversight,  they  remained  stedfast 
in  their  own  heresy. 


CHAP.  VII. — ^EUNOMIUS  SUPERSEDES  ELEUSIUS  IN  THE  SEE  OF 
CYZICUM,  HIS  ORIGIN  AND  IMITATION  OP  AETIUS,  WHOSE 
AMANUENSIS   HE   HAD   BEEN. 

The  bishop  of  Constantinople  being  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, constitutes  Eunomius  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  person  able  by  his  eloquence  to  win  over  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  On  his 
arrival  at  Cyzicum  an  imperial  edict  was  published  in  which 
it  was  ordered  that  Eleusius  should  be  ejected^  and  Eunomius 
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installed  in  his  place.  This  being  carried  into  effect,  those 
who  attached  themselves  to  Eleusius,  after  erecting  a  sacred 
edifice  without  the  city,  assembled  there  with  him.  But 
enough  has  been  said  of  Eleusius  :  let  us  now  give  some  ac- 
ccHint  of  Eunomius.  He  had  been,  secretary  to  Aetius,  sur- 
named  Atheus,.  of  whom  we  have  before- spoken,^  and  had 
learnt  from  conversing  with  him,  to  imitate  his  sophistical 
^  Biode  of  reasoning ;  being  little  aware  that  while  exercising 
himself  in  framing  fallacious  arguments,  and  in  the  use  of 
certain  insignificant  terms,  he  was  really  deceiving  himself. 
This  habit  however  inflated  him  with  pride,  and  falling  into 
blasphemous  heresies,  he  became  an  advocate  of  the  dogmas 
of  Arius,  and  in  various  ways  an  adversary  to  the  doctrines 
of  truth.  He  had  but  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  it.  Yet  he  abounded  in  words,  and  was  accustomed  to  re- 
peat the  same  thoughts  in  different  terms,  without  ever  arriv- 
ing at  a  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
Of  this  his  seven  books  on  the  apostle's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, on  which  he  bestowed  a  quantity  of  vain  labour,  is  a 
remarkable  proof :  for  although  he  has  employed  an  immense 
number  of  words  in  the  attempt  to  expound  it,  he  has  by  no 
means  succeeded  in  apprehending  the  scope  and  object  of  that 
Epistle.  All  other  works  of  his  extant  are  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, in  which  he  that  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
th^n,  would  find  a  great  scarcity  of  sense,  amidst  a  profusion 
of  verbiage.     Such  was  the  man  promoted  by  Eudoxius  to 

^^the  see  of  Cyzicum;  who  being  come  thither,  astonished  his 
auditors  by  the  extraordinary  display  of  his  diaUeUc  art,  and 
produced  a  great  sensation :  until  at  length  the  people,  unable 
to  endure  any  longer  the  empty  parade  of  his  language,  and 
the  empty  assumption  of  his  menaces^  drove  him  out  of  their 
city.   -He  therefore  withdrew  to  Constantinople,  and  taking 

*^  up  his  abode  with  Eudoxius,  was  regarded  as  a  vacant^  bishop. 
But  lest  we  should  seem  to  have  said  these  things  for  the 
sake  of  detraction,  let  us  hear  what  Eunomius  himself  has  the 
hardihood  to  utter  in  his  sophistical  discourses  concerning  the 

*  See  book  ii.  ch.  xxxv.  sub  fin. 

'  IX^^^'^-^Qt  titular.  Upon  the  position  of  bishops  without  actual  sees, 
(called  iTTiaKoicoi  axoKaioi  or  axoKal^ovTiQi)  see  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq. 
b.  iv.  chap.  ii.  sect.  14. 
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Deity  himself.  "  God,**  says  he,  "knows  no  more  of  his  own 
substance,  than  we  do  ;  nor  is  this  more  known  to  him,  and 
less  to  us;  but  whatever  we  know  about  the  Divine  sub- 
stance, that  precisely  is  known  to  God ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  he  knows,  the  same  also  you  will  find  without 
any  difference  in  us."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tedious 
and  absurd  fallacies  which  Eunomius,  in  utter  insensibility  to 
his  own  folly,  delighted  in  stringing  together.  On  what  ftc-  ^ 
count  he  afterwards  separated  from  the  Arians,  we  shall  state  ' 
in  its  proper  place.  ^ 


CHAP.  VIII. — Op  TriE  ORACLE  FOUND  INSCRIBED  ON  A  STONE, 
WHEN  THE  WALLS  OF  CHALCEDON  WERE  DEMOLISHED  BY 
ORDER   OF   THE  EMPEROR   VALENS. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  emperor  that  the  walls  of  Chal-  ^24 
cedon,  a  city  opposite  to  Byzantium,  should  be  demolished : 
for  he  had  sworn  to  do  this,  after  he  should  have  conquered 
the  tyrant,  because  the  Chalcedonians  had  not  only  sided  with 
Procopius,  but  had  used  insulting  language  toward  Valens, 
and  shut  their  gates  against  him  as  he  passed  by  their  city. 
This  decree  therefore  having  been  carried  into  execution,  the 
stones  were  conveyed  to  Constantinople  to  serve  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  public  baths  which  are  called  Constantianae.  On 
one  of  these  stones  an  oracle  was  found  engraven,  which  had 
lain  concealed  for  a  long  time,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that 
when  the  city  should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  water, 
then  should  the  wall  serve  for  a  bath ;  and  that  innumerable 
hordes  of  barbarous  nations  having  overrun  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  should 
themselves  at  length  be  destroyed.  We  shall  here  insert  this 
oracle  for  the  gratification  of  the  studious : — 

"  When  nymphs  their  mystic  dance  with  wat*ry  feet 
Shall  tread  through  proud  Byzantium's  stately  street ; 
When  rage  the  city  walls  shall  overthrow, 
Whose  stones  to  fence  a  bathing-place  shall  go : 
Then  savage  lands  shall  send  forth  myriad  swarms, 
Adom*d  with  golden  locks  and  bumish'd  arms, 
That  havuig  Ister's  silver  streams  o'erpast, 
Shall  ScytMan  fields  and  Mcesia's  meadows  waste. 

*  See  b.  v;  chap.  xxiv. 
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But  when  with  conquest  flush'd  they  enter  Thrace, 
Fate  shall  assign  them  there  a  burial-place.** 

Such  was  the  prophecy.  And  indeed  it  afterwards  hap- 
pened, that  when  Valens  by  building  an  aqueduct  supplied 
the  city  with  abundance  of  water,  the  barbarous  nations  made 
various  irruptions,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  But  from  the 
event,  some  have  explained  the  prediction  otherwise.  For 
when  that  aqueduct  was  completed,  Clearchus  the  governor  of 
the  city  built  a  stately  bath,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Plen- 
tiful Water  ^  was  given,  in  that  which  is  now  called  the 
Forum  of  Theodosius :  on  which  account  the  people  celebrated 
a  festival  with  great  rejoicings,  whereby  there  was,  say  they, 
an  accomplishment  of  those  words  of  the  oracle, — 


« 


their  mystic  dance  with  wat*ry  feet 


Shall  tread  through  proud  Byzantium's  stately  street.** 

But  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  took  place  afterwards. 
When  the  walls  were  in  the  course  of  demolition,  the  Con- 
stantinopolitans  besought  the  emperor  to  desist;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Nicomedia  and  Nice  sending  from  Bithynia  to 
Constantinople,  made  the  same  request.  Valens  being  ex- 
ceedingly exasperated  against  the  Chalcedonians,  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  these  petitions  in  their 
favour :  but  that  he  might  perform  his  oath,  he  commanded 
that  the  walls  should  be  pulled  down,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  breaches  should  be  repaired  by  being  filled  up  with  other 
small  stones.  Whende  it  is  that  in  the  present  day  one  may 
see  in  certain  parts  of  the  wall,  very  inferior  materials  laid 
upon  prodigiously  large  stones,  forming  those  unsightly  patches 
which  were  made  on  that  occasion. 


CHAP.  IX. — Valens  persecutes  the  novatians,  because  of 

THEIR   HOLDING  THE  ORTHODOX   FAITH. 

The  emperor  now  resumed  his  persecution  of  those  who 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality,  driving  them 
away  from  Constantinople:  and  as  the  Novatians  acknow- 
ledged the  same  faith,  they  also  were  subjected  to  similar  treat- 
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ment,  their  churches  being  ordered  to  be  shut  up.  He  com- 
manded also  that  Agclius  their  bishop  should  be  sent  into 
exil^ ;  a  person  that  had  presided  over  their  churches  from 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  had  led  an  apostolic  life :  for  he 
always  walked  barefoot,  and  used  but  one  coat,  observing  the 
injunction  of  the  gospel.  But  the  emperor's  displeasure 
against  this  sect  was  moderated  by  the  efforts  of  a  pious  and 
eloquent  man  named  Marcian,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
military  service  at  the  imperial  palace,  but  was  at  that  time 
a  presbyter  in  the  Novatian  Church,  and  taught  grammar  to 
Anastasia  and  Carosa,  the  daughters  of  Yalens;  from  the 
former  of  whom  the  public  baths  yet  standing,  which  Valens  '^ 
erected  at  Constantinople,  were  named. ^  From  respect  for 
this  person,  therefore,  the  Novatian  churches^  which  had 
been  for  some  time  closed,  were  again  opened.  The  Arians 
however  would  not  suffer  this  people  to  remain  undisturbed, 
for  they  disliked  them  on  account  of  the  sympathy  and  love 
which  the  Novatians  manifested  toward  the  Homoousians, 
with  whom  they  agreed  in  sentiment.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  at  that  time.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  war  against 
the  tyrant  Procopius  was  terminated  about  the  end  of  May, 
in  the  consulate  of  Gratian  and  Dagalaifus. 


CHAP.  X. — ^The  emperor  valentinian  begets  a  son,  wbo 

IS   NAMED   AFTER    HIS    FATHER;    GRATIAN   HAVING  BEEN   BORN 
BEFORE  HIS  ACCESSION   TO  THE   IMPERIAL  DIGNITY. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  and  under  the  same  i% 
consulate,  a  son  was  bom  to  Valentinian  the  emperor  in  the 
Western  parts,  to  whom  the  same  name  as  his  father's  was 
given.     His  other  son,  Gratian,  had  been  born  previously  to 
his  becoming  emperor. 

*  Marcellinus  affirms  that  the  Anastasian  baths  were  built  by  Gonstan- 
tine,  and  named  after  that  emperor's  sister. 
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CHAP.  XI. — Hail  of  extraordinary  size;  and  earthquakes 

IN   BITHTNIA   AND   THE  HELLESPONT. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  of  the  following  year,  in  the  consulate 
of  Lapicin  and  Jovian,  there  fell  at  Constantinople  hail  of 
such  a  size  as  would  fill  a  man's  hand.  Many  affirmed  that 
this  was  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  because  of 
the  emperor's  having  banished  several  persons  engaged  in  the 
sacred  ministry,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  communicate 
with  Eudoxius.*  During  the  same  consulate,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  the  emperor  Yalentinian  proclaimed  his  son  Gratian 
Augustus,  In  the  next  year,  when  Yalentinian  and  Valens 
were  a  second  time  consuls,  there  happened  on  the  11th  of 
October  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia,  which  destroyed  the  city 
of  Nice.  This  was  about  twdve  years  after  Nicomedia  had 
been  visited  by  a  similar  catastrophe.  Soon  afterwards  the 
-largest  portion  of  Germa  in  the  Hellespont  was  reduced  to 
Tuins  by  another  earthquake.  Nevertheless  no  impression 
was  made  on  the  mind  of  either  Eudoxius  the  Arian  bishop, 
or  the  emperor  Valens,  by  these  supernatural  occurrences; 
for  they  were  not  deterred  thereby  from  their  relentless  per- 
secution of  those  who  dissented  from  them  in  matters  of  faith. 
Meanwhile  these  convulsions  of  the  earth  were  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  disturbances  which  agitated  the  Churches :  for 
many  of  the  clerical  body  were  sent  into  exile,  as  we  have 
^^ -stated ;  Basil  and  Gregory  alone,  by  a  special  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  being  on  account  of  their  eminent  piety 
exempted  from  this  punishment.  The  former  of  these  indi- 
viduals was  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  while  the  latter 
presided  over  Nazianzen,  a.  little  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Caesa- 
rea.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  boUi  again  in 
the  course  of  our  history .^ 

*  See  above,  b.  ii.  ch.  xliii. 

'  He  alludes  to  chap.  xxvi.  of  the  present  book. 
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CHAP,  XII. — The  Macedonians  pressed  by  the  emperor's 

VIOLENCE    TOWARD    THEM,    SEND    A   DEPUTATION    TO    LIBERIUS 
BISHOP   OF   ROME,   AND   SUBSCRIBE  THE   HOMOOUSIAN   CREED. 

When  the  maintainers  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine  had 
been  thus  severely  dealt  with,  and  put  to  flight,  the  perse- 
cutors began  afresh  to  harass  the  Macedonians ;  who,  impelled 
by  fear  rather  than  violence,  send  deputations  to  one  another 
from  city  to  city,  declaring  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  Va* 
lentinian,  the  emperor's  brother,  and  also  to  Liberius  bishop  ^^ 
of  Rome :  and  that  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  embrace  their 
faith,  than  to  communicate  with  the  party  of  Eudoxius.  They 
send^  for  this  purpose  Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebastia,  who  had 
been  several  times  deposed,  Silvanus  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and 
Theophilus  of  Castabali  in  the  same  province ;  charging  them 
to  dissent  in  nothing  from  Liberius^  concertiing  the  faith,  but 
to  enter  into  communion  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  con- 
fi^rm  the  Homoousian  creed.  These  persons  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  Old  Rome,  carrying  with  them  the  letters  of  those 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  Acacius  at  Seleucia.  To 
the  emperor  they  could  not  have  access  ;  for  he  was  occupied 
in^  the  Gallias  with  a  war  against  the  Sarmatae.  They  how- 
ever presented  their  letters  to  Liberius,  who  at  first  refused 
to  admit  them ;  sa3dng  they  were  of  the  Arian  faction,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  received  into  communion  by  the  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  rejected  the  Nicene  creed.  To  this 
they  replied,  that  by  change  of  sentiment  they  had  acknow- 
ledged the  truth,  having  long  since  renounced  the  Anomoian 
creed,  and  avowed  the  Son  to  be  in  every  way  like  the  Father : 
moreover  that  they  considered  the  terms  like  and  consubstantial 
to  have  precisely  the  same  import.  When  they  had  made  this 
statement,  Liberius  demanded  of  them  a  written  confession  of 
their  faith ;  and  they  accordingly  presented  him  a  document 
in  which  the  substance  of  the  Nicene  creed  was  inserted.  I 
have  not  introduced  here,  because  of  their  length,  the  letters^ 

*  Baronius  accuses  Socrates  of  an  anachronism  here :  since  the  synod 
of  Lampsacus  was  held  in  365,  and  Damasus  was  bishop  of  Rome  in 
368,  for  Liberius  died  in  September,  367.  Valesius  judges  tiiat  the  legates 
were  sent  in  June,  367.  '  Note  on  b.  ii.  ch.  viii.,  as  also  two  other  pas- 
sages in  this  chapter  and  ch.  zxxvii. 
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from  Smjrrna,  Asia,  and  from  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Pamphylia, 
and  Lycia,  in  all  which  places  they  had  held  synods :  deem- 
ing it  sufficient  to  transcribe  the  written  profession  which 
the  deputies  sent  with  Eustathius,  delivered  to  Liberius.* 

"  To  our  Lord,  Brother,  and  Fellow-Minister  Liberius  ; 
Eustathius,  Theophilus,  and  Silvanus,  salutations  in  the  Lord. 

'*  On  account  of  the  insane  opinion  of  heretics,  who  cease 
not  to  give  oflfence  to  the  catholic  Churches,  we,  being  desirous 
of  checking  their  career,  come  forward  to  express  our  appro- 
bation of  the  doctrines  recognised  by  the  synod  of  orthodox 
bishops  which  has  been  convened  at  Lampsacus,  Smyrna,  and 
various  other  places:  from 'which  synod  we  being  constituted 
a  deputation,  bring  a  letter  to  your  Excellence  and  all  the 
Italian  and  Western  bishops,  by  which  we  declare  that  we 
hold  and  maintain  the  catholic  faith  which  was  established  in 
the  holy  council  of  Nice  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  of 
blessed  memory,  by  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  and 
has  hitherto  continued  entire  and  unshaken ;  in  which  creed 
the  term  consuhstantial  is  holily  and  devoutly  employed  in  op- 
position to  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Arius.  We  therefore, 
together  with  the  aforesaid  persons  whom  we  represent,  profess 
under  our  own  hand,  that  we  have  held,  do  hold,  and  will  maiui* 
tain  the  same  faith  even  unto  the  end.  We  condemn  Arius, 
and  his  impious  doctrine,  with  his  disciples,  and  the  abettors 
of  his  sentiments;  as  also  the  whole  heresy  of  Sabellius, 
the  Patropassians,^  the  Marcionistae,  the  Photinians,  the  Mar- 
celliani,  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  those  who  countenance 
such  tenets ;  in  short,  all  the  heresies  which  are  opposed  to  the 
aforesaid  sacred  creed,  which  was  piously  and  catholicly  set 
forth  by  the  holy  fathers  at  Nice.  But  we  especially  anathe- 
matize that  form  of  the  creed  which  was  recited  at  the  synod 
of  Rimini,^  as  altogether  contrary  to  the  before-mentioned 
creed  of  the  holy  synod  of  Nice,  to  which  the  bishops  at  Con- 
stantinople affixed  their  signatures,^  being  deceived  by  artifice 

*  Liberius  was  deceived  by  this  counterfeit  subscription,  as  is  clear 
from  b.  V.  ch.  iv. 

*  Those  heretics  who  said  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were 
the  same  person,  were  so  called  by  their  adversaries  of  the  orthodox  party, 
because  their  principles,  if  pushed  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  in  reality 
asserted  that  the  Father,  as  much  as  the  Son,  died  upon  the  cross. 
See  above,  b.  ii.  ch.  xix. 

'  See  b.  ii.  ch.  xxxvii. 
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and  perjury,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  brought  from  Nice,* 
a  town  of  Thrace.  Our  own  creed,  and  that  of  those  whose 
delegates  we  are,  is  this : — 

"  *  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  "Maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible :  and  in  one  only-begotten 
God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod ;  begotten  <^ 
the  Father,  that  is,  (^the  substance  of  the  Father ;  Grodof  Grod, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God ;  begotten  not  made,  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  upon  the  earth  :  who 
for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  descended,  became  incarnate, 
and  was  made  man  ;  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day ; 
ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  God  anathematizes  those 
who  assert  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,  and  that 
he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  and  that  he  was  made  of 
things  which  are  not ;  or  those  that  say  the  Son  of  God  is 
of  another  hypostasis  or  substance  than  the  Father,  or  that 
he  is  mutable  or  susceptible  of  change.' 

"  I  Eustathius,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Sebastia,  with  Theo- 
philus  and  Silvanus,  legates  of  the  synod  of  Lampsacus, 
Smyrna,  and  other  places,  have  voluntarily  subscribed  this  con- 
fession of  faith  with  our  own  hands.  And  if,  after  the  public- 
ation of  this  creed,  any  one  shall  presume  to  calumniate  either 
us,  or  those  who  sent  us,  let  him  come  with  the  letters  of  your 
Holiness  before  such  orthodox  bishops  as  your  sanctity  shall 
approve  of,  and  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  with  us  before 
them ;  and  if  any  charge  shall  be  substantiated,  let  the  guilty 
be  punished." 

Liberius  having  securely  pledged  the  legates  by  this  docu- 
ment, received  them  into  communion,  and  afterwards  dismissed 
them  with  this  letter. 

THE    LETTER   OP   LIBERIUS   BISHOP  OB'   ROME,  TO  THE 
BISHOPS   OF   THE   3JIACED0NIANS. 

"  To  our  beloved  brethren  and  fellow-ministers,  Evethius, 

*  "  In  this  way  they  attempted  to  deceive  tlie  more  simple  by  the  simi- 
larity of  names,  and  to  impose  upon  them  as  the  creed  promulgated  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  that  which  they  had  prepared  at  Nice  in  Thrace.**  B. 
ii.  ch.  xxxvii. 
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Cyril,  Hyperechius,  Uranius,  Heron,  Elipidius,  Maximus, 
Eusebius,  Eucarpius,  Heortasius,  Neon,  Eumathius,  Faus- 
tinus,  Procleus,  Pasinicus,  Arsenius,  Severus,  Didymion,  Brit- 
tamos,  Callicrates,  Dalmatius,  .^E^esius,  Eustochius,  Ambrosa, 
Gelon,  Pardalius,  Macedonius,  Paul,  Marcellus,  Heraclius, 
Alexander,  Adolius,  Marcian,  Stenelus,  John,  Macer,  Cha- 
risius,  Silvanus,  Photinus,  Antony,  Anytho,  Celsus,  Euphranor, 
Milesius,  Patricius,  Severean,  Eusebius,,  Eumolpius,  Athan- 
asius,  Diopbantus,  Menodores,  Diocles,  Chrysampelus,  Neon, 
Eugenius,  Eustatbius,  Callicrates,  Arsenius,  Martyrius,  Heira- 
cius,  Leontius,  Philagrius,  Lucius,  and  to  all  the  orthodox 
bishops  in  the  East ;  Liberius  bishop  of  Italy,  and  the  bishops 
throughout  the  West,  salutations  always  in  the  Lord, 

"  Your  letters,  beloved  brethren,  resplendent  with  the  light 
of  faith,  delivered  to  us  by  our  highly  esteemed  brethren,  the 
bishops  Eustatbius,  Silvanus,  and  Theophilus,  brought  to  us 
the  much  longed  for  joy  of  peace  and  concord :  and  this 
chiefly  because  they  have  assured  us  that  your  opinion  and  sen- 
timents are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  both  of  our  insigni- 
iicance,^  and  also  with  those  of  all  the  bishops  in  Italy  and  the 
Western  parts.  We  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  faith,  which  from  the  Nicene  synod  hitherto  has 
continued  unadulterated  and  unshaken.  This  creed  your  le- 
gates have  professed  that  they  themselves  hold,  and  to  our 
great  joy  have  obliterated  every  vestige  and  impression  of 
an  injurious  suspicion,  by  attesting  it  not  only  in  word,  but 
also  in  writing.  We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  subjoin  to 
these  letters  ^  copy  of  this  their  declaration,  lest  we  should 
leave  any  pretext  to  the  heretics  for  entering  into  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy, by  which  they  might  stir  up  the  incentives  of  their 
own  malice,  and  according  to  their  custom,  rekindle  the  flames 
of  discord.  Moreover  our  most  esteemed  brethren,  Eusta- 
tbius, Silvanus,  and  Theophilus,  have  professed  this  also,  both 
that  they  themselves,  and  also  your  love,  have  always  held, 
and  will  maintain  unto  the  last,  the  creed  approved  of  at 
Nice  by  318  orthodox  bishops:   which  contains  the  perfect 

'  rrjv  ift^v  IXaxtffriJrijra.  This  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  in  order  to 
prove  the  equality  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  other  bishops ;  for  if  the 
word  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much ;  viz.  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
held  a  rank  inferior  to  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  which  has  never 
been  asserted,  and  is  clearly  absurd. 

[sOCRATES.]  Q 
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truth,  and  both  confutes  and  overthrows  the  whole  swarm  of 
heretics.  For  it  was  not  of  their  own  will,  but  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment, that  so  great  a  number  of  bishops  was  collected 
against  the  madness  of  Arias,  as  equalled  that  of  those  by  whose 
assistance  blessed  Abraham  through  faith  destroyed  so  many 
thousand  of  his  enemies.*  This  faith  being  comprehended 
in  the  terms  Hypostasis  and  Homoousios,  is  a  strong  and  im«> 
pregnable  fortress  to  check  and  repel  all  the  assaults  and  vain 
machinations  of  Arian  perverseness.  Wherefore  when  all  the 
Western  bishops  were  assembled  at  Himini,  whither  the  craft 
of  the  Arians  had  drawn  them,  in  order  that  either  by  deceptive 
persuasions,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  by  the  coercion  of  the  secular 
power,  they  might  erase,  or  indirectly  revoke,  what  had  been 
introduced  into  the  creed  with  so  much  prudence,  their  subtlety 
was  not  oi  the  least  avail.  For  almost  all  those  who  at  Rimini 
were  either  allured  into  error,  or  at  that  time  deceived,  have 
since  taken  a  right  view  of  the  matter ;  and  after  anathema- 
tizing the  exposition  of  faith  set  forth  by  those  who  were 
convened  at  Rimini,  have  subscribed  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Creed  which  was  promulgated  at  Nice.  These  persons 
having  entered  into  communion  with  us,  regard  both  the 
dogma  of  Arius  and  his  disciples  with  increased  aversion,  i® 
Of  which  fact  when  the  legates  of  your  love  saw  the  indu- 
bitable evidences,  they  annexed  yourselves  to  their  own  sub- 
scription ;  anathematizing  Arius,  and  what  was  transacted  at 
Rimini  against  the  creed  ratified  at  Nice,  to  which  even  you 
yourselves,  beguiled  by  perjury,  were  induced  to  subscribe. 
Whence  it  appeared  suitable  to  us  to  write  to  your  love,  and 
to  accede  to  your  just  request,  especially  since  we  are  assured 
by  the  profession  of  your  legates  that  the  Eastern  bishops 
have  recovered  their  senses,  and  now  concur  in  opinion  with 
the  orthodox  prelates  of  the  West.  We  further  give  you  to 
understand,  lest  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  blasphe- 
mies of  the  Rimini  synod  have  been  anathematized  by  those 
who  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time  deceived  by  fraud,  and  that 
all  have  acknowledged  the  Nicene  creed.  It  is  fit  therefore 
that  you  should  make  it  generally  known,  that  such  as  have 
had  their  faith  vitiated  by  violence  or  guile,  may  now  emerge 
from  heretical  darkness  into  the  divine  light  of  catholic  liberty. 
But  that  whosoever  of  them,  after  this  council,  shall  not  dis- 

*  See  Gen.  xiy.  14, 
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gorge  the  poison  of  corrupt  doctrine,  by  abjuring  all  the  blas- 
phemies of  Arius,  and  anathematizing  them,  are  themselves, 
together  with  Arius  and  his  disciples  and  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
pents, whether  Sabellians,  Patropassians,  or  the  followers  of 
any  other  heresy,  dissevered  and  excommunicated  from  the 
assemblies  of  the  Church,  which  does  not  admit  of  illegitimate 
children.  May  God  preserve  you  stedfast,  beloved  brethren." 
**  After  Eustathius  and  those  who  accompanied  him  had  re- 
ceived this  letter,  they  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  they  caused 
a  synod  of  Sicilian  bishops  to  be  convened,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence avowed  the  Homoousian  faith,  and  professed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Nicene  creed :  then  having  received  from 
those  also  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  as  the  preceding,  they 
returned  to  those  who  had  sent  them.  On  the  receipt  of 
these  letters,  they  sent  legates  from  city  to  city  to  the  promi- 
nent supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiality,  exhorting 
them  to  assemble  simultaneously  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  Nicene  creed,  and  terminate  all  the  contentions 
which  had  subsequently  arisen.  And  this  would  probably 
have  been  accomplished,  had  not  the  Arian  bishop,  Eudoxius, 
who  at  that  time  possessed  great  influence  with  the  emperor, 
thwarted  their  purpose;  for  on  learning  that  a  synod  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  at  Tarsus,  he  became  so  exasperated, 
that  he  redoubled  his  persecution  against  them.  That  the 
Macedonians  by  sending  legates  to  Liberius  were  admitted  to 
communion  with  him,  and  professed  the  Nicene  creed,  is  at- 
tested by  Sabinus  himself,  in  his  Collection  of  Synodic  TranS" 
actions. 


CHAP.  XIII. — EUNOMIUS  SEPARATES  FROM  EUDOXIUS;  THROUGH 
WHOM  A  DISTURBANCE  BEING  RAISED  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  ATHA- 
NASIUS  SECRETES  HIMSELF  AGAIN,  UNTIL  BY  VIRTUE  OP  THE 
EMPEROR'S   LETTERS    HE   IS    RE-ESTABLISHED. 

About  the  same  time  Eunomius  separated  himself  from 
Eudoxius,  and  held  assemblies  apart,  because  after  he  had 
repeatedly  entreated  that  his  preceptor  Aetius  might  be  re- 
ceived into  communion,  Eudoxius  continued  to  oppose  it.  Yet 
Eudoxius  in  this  did  violence  to  his  own  inclination,  for  he 
entirely  coincided  in  opinion  with  Aetius ;  but  he  yielded  to 

Q  2 
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tbe  prerailiiig  Mntiment  of  his  own  psrtj,  who  oljeeled  to 
Aeitos  as  heterodox.  This  was  die  cause  c^  die  dimioB  le- 
fored  to,  and  such  was  the  state  of  thii^  at  Constantinople. 
But  the  Choreh  at  Akxandm  was  distorbed  hj  an  edict  of 
the  Pnetorian  prefeets,  sent  thither  bj  means  of  FjMhmna. 
Who^eupon  Adianarias,  dreading  the  imtiooal  impetuoaiij 
of  the  moltitode,  and  liearii^  lest  he  shook!  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  anj  excesses  th^  might  be  committed,  concealed 
himsdf  for  four  months  in  his  father's  tomb.  When  however 
the  people,  on  acooont  of  their  affection  for  him,  became  aedi* 
^oas  in  impatience  of  his  absence,  the  emperor,  on  ascertain* 
ing  the  reason  whj  such  agitation  prevailed  at  Alexandria^ 
ordered  hj  his  letters  that  Athanasins  should  be  suffered  to 
preside  over  tbe  Churches  without  mdestaticm;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Ale3Landrian  Church  enjojed  tranquilli^ 
until  the  death  of  Athanasius.  How  the  Arian  £M;tion  b^ 
came  possessed  of  tbe  Churches  after  his  decease,  we  shall 
unfold  in  the  course  of  our  historj.^ 


CHAP.  XIY. — The  arians  ordain   demophilus  after  the 

DECEASE  OF   EUDOX1U8  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE;  BUT  THE  ORTHO- 
DOX PARTY  CONSTITUTE  EYAORIUS   HIS   SUCCESSOR. 

The  emperor  Yalens,  leaving  Constantinople  again,  set  out 
towards  Antioch;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Nicomedia  his  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  the  following  circumstances.  Eudoxius 
the  Arian  bishop,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  seat  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  Church  for  nineteen  ^  years,  died  soon 
after  the  emperor's  departure  from  that  city,  in  the  third,  con- 
sulate of  Yalentinian  and  Yalens.  The  .^ans  therefore  ap- 
pointed Demophilus  to  succeed  him ;  but  the  Homoousians 
considering  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  them,  elected 
Evagrius,  a  person  who  maintained  their  own  principles,  and 
caused  him  to  be  ordained  by  Eustathius,  who  after  having 
been  ejected  from  the  see  of  Antioch,  had  been  recalled  from 
exile  by  Jovian.  This  prelate  had  privately  come  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  adherents  to 
the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiality. 

'  See  below,  chap.  xxi. 

*  EpipUanius  says  not  SiKaiwia,  but  SiKakva,  eleven. 
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CHAP.   XV. — The   homoousians   are   persecuted   by   the 

ARIANS,   AFTER    THE    BANISHMENT    OF    EVAORIUS    AND    EUSTA- 
THIUS. 

The  Arians,  exasperated  by  this  election,  renewed  their 
persecution  of  the  Homoousians :  and  the  emperor,  on  being 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  apprehending  the  subver- 
sion of  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  popular  tumult,  imme- 
diately sent  troops  from  Nicomedia  to  Constantinople ;  order- 
ing that  both  he  who  had  been  ordained,  and  the  one  who  had 
ordained  him,  should  be  apprehended  and  sent  into  exile. 
Eustathius  therefore  was  banished  to  Bizya,  a  city  of  Thrace ; 
and  Evagrius  was  conveyed  to  another  place.  After  this  the 
Arians,  becoming  more  confident,  grievously  harassed  the 
orthodox  party,  frequently  beating  and  reviling  them,  causing 
some  to  be  imprisoned,  and  others  to  be  fined ;  in  short,  they 
practised  such  distressing  and  intolerable  annoyances,  that 
the  sufferers  were  induced  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  for  pro- 
tection against  their  adversaries.  But  whatever  hope  of  re- 
dress they  might  have  cherished  from  this  quarter,  was  alto- 
gether frustrated,  inasmuch  as  they  thus  merely  spread  their 
grievances  before  him  who  was  the  very  author  of  them. 


CHAP.  XVI. — ^Ecclesiastics  burnt  in  a  ship  by  order  of 

VALENS.      famine  IN   PHRYOIA. 

EiOHTT  pious  individuals  of  the  clerical  order,  among  whom 
Urbanus,  Theodore,  and  Mendemus  were  the  principal,  pro- 
ceeded to  Nicomedia,  and  there  presented  to  the  emperor  a 
supplicatory  petition,  complaining  of  the  ill-usage  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  Yalens,  dissembling  his  displeasure 
in  their  presence,  gave  Modestus  the  prefect  a  secret  order 
to  apprehend  these  persons,  and  put  them  to  death.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  destroyed  being  unusual,  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  The  prefect,  fearing  that  he  should  excite 
the  populace  to  a  seditious  movement  against  himself,  if  he 
attempted  the  public  execution  of  so  many,  pretended  to  send 
them  away  into  exile.     Accordingly  these  men,  who  received 
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the  intelligence  of  their  destiny  with  great  firmness  of  mind, 
were  embarked  as  if  to  be  convejed  to  their  several  places  of 
banishment :  but  the  sailors  were  commanded  to  set  the  vessel 
on  fire,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mid  sea,  that  their  vic- 
tims, being  so  destroyed,  might  even  be  deprived  of  bunal. 
Tins  injunction  was  obeyed ;  for  when  they  arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  Astacian  GuliP,  the  crew  set  fire  to  the  ship^ 
and  then  took  refuge  in  a  sm^  barque  which  followed  them, 
and  so  escaped.  Meanwhile  the  burning  ship  was  fiercely 
driven  by  a  strong  easterly  wind  which  then  blew,  until  it 
reached  a  port  named  Decidizus,  where  it  was  utterly  con- 
sumed together  with  the  men  who  were  shut  up  in  it.  Many 
have  asserted  that  this  impious  deed  was  not  suffered  to  go 
unpunished;  for  there  immediately  after  arose  so  great  a 
famine  throughout  all  Phrygia,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  country  for  a  time, 
and  betake  themselves  some  to  Constantinople  and  some  to 
other  provinces.  For  the  former  place,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  population  it  supplies,  yet  always  abounds  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  all  manner  of  provisions  being  imported  into 
it  by  sea  from  various  regions ;  and  the  Euxine,  which  lies 
near  it,  furnishes  it  with  bread-corn  to  any  extent  it  may  re- 
quire.^ 


CHAP.    XVII. — The   emperor  valens,  while   at  antioch, 

AGAIN    persecutes    THE   HOMOOUSIANS. 

The  emperor  Valens,  little  affected  by  the  calamities  pro- 
duced by  the  famine,  went  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  during 
his  residence  there  cruelly  persecuted  such  as  would  not  em^ 
brace  Arianism.  For  not  content  with  ejecting  out  of  almost 
all  the  Churches  of  the  East  those  who  maintained  the  Ho- 
moousian  opinion,  he  inflicted  on  them  various  pimishments 
besides.  A  greater  number  even  than  before  were  bereft  of 
their  lives  by  many  different  kinds  of  death,  but  especially 
by  being  drowned  in  tlie  river. 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  147,  where  ffiTayuiyct,  vXoXa  U  tov  Hovtov  are  men- 
tioned as  sailing  to  ^gina  and  the  Peloponnese. 
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CHAP.   XVIII. — Transactions    at   edessa:   constancy    op 

THE  devout  citizens,  AND  COURAGE  OF  A   PIOUS   FEMALE. 

But  I  must  here  mention  a  circumstance  that  occurred  at 
Edessa  in  Mesopotamia.  There  is  in  that  city  a  magnificent 
church^  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  wherein,  on 
account  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  religious  assemblies  are 
incessantly  held.  The  emperor  Valens  wished  to  inspect  this 
edifice ;  when  having  learnt  that  all  who  usually  congregated 
there  were  opposed  to  the  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  is 
said  to  have  struck  the  prefect  with  his  own  hand,  because 
he  had  neglected  to  expel  them  thence.  The  prefect,  after 
submitting  to  this  ignominy,  was  most  unwillingly  constrained 
to  subserve  the  emperor's  indignation  against  them ;  never- 
theless, to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  so  great  a  number  of  per- 
sons, he  privately  warned  them  against  resorting  thither.  £ut 
his  admonitions  and  menaces  were  alike  unheeded;  for  on 
the  following  day  they  all  crowded  to  the  church.  And  when 
the  prefect  was  going  towards  it  with  a  large  military  force 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  emperor's  rage,  a  poor  woman  leading 
her  own  little  child  by  the  hand  hurried  hastily  by  on  her 
way  to  the  church,  breaking  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery. 
The  prefect,  irritated  at  this,  ordered  her  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and  thus  addressed  her :  "  Wretched  woman !  whither 
are  you  running  in  so  disorderly  a  manner?"  She  replied, 
"  To  the  same  place  that  others  are  hastening."  "  Have  you 
not  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  the  prefect  is  about  to  put  to  death 
all  that  shall  be  found  there?"  "Yes,"  said  the  woman, 
"  and  therefore  I  hasten  that  I  may  be  found  there."  "  And 
whither  are  you  dragging  that  little  child  ?"  said  the  prefect : 
the  woman  answered,  "  That  he  also  may  be  vouchsafed  the 
honour  of  martyrdom."  ^   The  prefect,  on  hearing  these  things, 


'  fAapTvpiov.  This  was  the  term  generally  applied  to  churches  "where 
the  relics  of  some  martyr  were  deposited.  In  respect  of  its  use,  the  same 
sacred  building  is  called  a  little  below,  BifKTtfptov  roirov,  or  an  oratory. 
See  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  viii.  1. 

*  Upon  the  honour  with  which  martyrdom  was  esteemed  in  the  early 
Churches,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  sought,  see  the  passages 
quoted  by  Gibbon  in  his  Decline  and  Fall,  (notes  on  chap,  xvi.,)  from 
Sulpitius  Severus,  St.  Ignatius,  and  Pearson's  VindicieB  Ignatianae,  So 
strong  was  the  desire  to  gain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  that  the  coimcil  of 
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conjecturing  that  a  similar  resolution  actuated  the  others  who 
were  assembled  there,  immediately  went  back  to  the  emperor, 
and  informed  him  that  all  were  ready  to  die  in  behalf  of  their 
own  faith.  He  added  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  destroy 
so  many  persons  at  one  time,  and  thus  succeeded  in  restrain- 
ing the  emperor's  wrath.  In  this  way  were  the  people  of 
Edessa  preserved  from  being  massacred  by  order  of  their 
sovereign. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Slaughter  op  many  persons  by  valens  on 

ACCOUNT    OP    THEIR    NAMES,  BY    REASON   OF  A  HEATHEN   PRE- 
DICTION. 

The  cruel  disposition  of  the  emperor  was  at  this  time 
abused  by  an  execrable  demon,  who  induced  certain  persons 
to  institute  an  inquiry  by  means  of  necromancy  respecting 
the  successor  of  Valens.  To  their  magical  incantations  the 
demon  gave  responses  not  distinct  and  unequivocal,  but,  as^' 
the  general  practice  is,  full  of  ambiguity ;  for  displaying  the 
four  letters  6,  e,  o,  and  d,  he  declared  that  the  compounded 
name  of  the  emperor's  successor  began  with  these.  When 
yalens  was  apprized  of  this  oracle,  instead  of  committing  to 
God,  who  alone  can  penetrate  futurity,  the  decision  of  this 
matter,  in  contravention  of  those  Christian  principles  to  which 
he  pretended  the  most  zealous  adherence,  he  put  to  death  all 
of  whom  he  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  aimed  at 
the  sovereign  power:  thus  such  as  were  named  Theodore, 
Theodotus,  Theodosius,  Theodulus,  and  the  like,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  emperor's  fears ;  and  among  the  rest  was  Theo- 
dosiolus,  a  very  brave  man,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Spain.  Many  persons  therefore,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  changed  the  names  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  parents  in  infancy. 

lUibens  was  obliged  to  pass  a  canon,  refusing  the  title  of  martyrs  to  such 
as  voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  death  by  open  assaults  on  heathen 
Images. 
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CHAP.  XX. — Death  of  athanasius,  and  elevation  of  peter 

TO   HIS   SEE.^ 

While  Athanasius  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  alive,  the 
emperor,  restrained  by  the  providence  of  God,  abstained  from 
molesting  Alexandria  and  Egypt :  indeed  he  knew  very  well 
that  Athanasius  was  generally  beloved  there,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  was  careful  lest  the  public  afiairs  should  be  hazarded 
by  the  Alexandrians,  who  are  an  irritable  race,  being  excited 
to  sedition.  But  that  eminent  prelate,  after  being  engaged 
in  so  many  and  such  severe  conflicts  on  behalf  of  the  Church, 
departed  this  life  in  the  second  consulate  of  Gratian^  and 
Probus,  having  governed  that  Church  amidst  the  greatest 
perils  forty-six  years.  He  left  as  his  successor  Peter,  a  de- 
vout and  doquent  man. 


CHAP.   XXI. — The  arians    induce   the   emperor   to   bet 

LUCIUS  OVER  THE  SEE  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  AND  PETER  IS  IM- 
PRISONED. 

Upon  this  the  Arians,  emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  emperor's  religious  sentiments,  again  take  courage,  and 
immediately  inform  him  of  the  circumstance.  He  was  then 
residing  at  Antioch,  and  Euzoius,  who  presided  over  the  Arians 
of  that  city,  eagerly  embracing  the  favourable  opportunity 
thus  presented,  begs  permission  to  go  to  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  Lucius  the  Arian  in  possession  of  the 
churches  there.  The  emperor  acceding  to  this  request,  Eu- 
zoius proceeds  forthwith  to  Alexandria^  attended  by  the  im- 
perial troops,  and  Magnus  the  emperor's  treasurer:^  they 
were  also  the  bearers  of  an  imperial  mandate  to  Palladius  the 
governor  of  Egypt,  enjoining  him  to  aid  them  with  a  military 

'  With  this  chap,  compare  the  parallel  account  giyen  by  Sozomen,  b. 
▼i.  ch.  xix.,  and  Theodoret,  b.  iv.  en.  xx. 

'  This  -would  make  it  the  year  a.  d.  371 ;  but  Jerome  and  others  state 
that  his  demise  took  place  in  the  year  a.  d.  373. 

'  *0  iTTL  rwv  pa9iXiK&v  Otiaavprnr.  The  person  who  presided  over  the 
royal  treasures. 
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force.  Wherefore  having  apprehended  Peter,  they  cast  him 
into  prison ;  and  after  dispersing  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  they 
place  Lucius  in  the  episcopal  chair. 


CHAP/  XXII.— Flight  op  peter  to   rome.     massacre  op 

THE  SOLITARIES  AT  THE   INSTIGATION   OF   THE  ARIANS. 

« 

Op  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  instalment  of  Lucius, 
and  the  treatment  of  those  who  were  ejected,  both  by  judicial 
authority  and  otherwise,  some  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
tortures,  and  others  sent  into  exile  even  after  this  excruciat- 
ing process,  Sabinus  *  takes  not  the  slightest  notice.  In  fact, 
being  half  disposed  to  Arianism  himself,  he  purposely  veils 
the  atrocities  of  his  friends.  Peter  however  has  exposed 
them,  in  the  letters  he  addressed  to  all  the  Churches,  when 
he  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  fled  to  Damasus  bishop  of 
Rome.^  The  Arians,  though  not  very  numerous,  becoming 
thus  possessed  of  the  Alexandrian  Churches,  soon  after  ob-> 
tained  an  imperial  edict  directing  the  governor  of  Egypt  to 
expel  not  only  from  Alexandria,  but  even  out  of  the  country, 
the  favourers  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine,  and  all  such  as 
were  obnoxious  to  Lucius.  After  this  they  assailed  the  mon- 
astic institutions  in  the  desert;  armed  men  rushing  in  the 
most  ferocious  manner  upon  those  who  were^ulterly  defence* 
less,  and  who  would  not  lift  an  arm  to  repel  their  violence : 
so  that  numbers  of  unresisting  victims  were  in  this  manner 
slaughtered  with  a  degree  of  wanton  cruelty  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XXIII. — A  LIST  OP   HOLY  MONKS   WHO   DEVOTED  THEM- 
SELVES  TO  A   SOLITARY  LIFE.* 

Since  I  have  referred  to  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  them.     They  were 

'  See  aboTe,  note  on  ch.  xii.  sub  fin.  *  See  above,  ch.  xii. 

'  On  the  gradual  rise  of  the  ascetic  life  and  the  monastic  system,  the 
reader  will  do  "well  to  consult  the  account  given  by  Bingham  in  the 
seventh  book  of  his  Christian  Antiquities. 
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founded  probably  at  a  very  early  period,  but  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  augmented  by  a  devout  man  whose  name  was 
Ammon.  In  iiis  youth  he  had  an  aversion  to  matrimony ; 
but  when  some  of  his  relatives  urged  him  not  to  contemn  this 
ordinance,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  marry.  On  leading  the 
bride  with  the  customary  ceremonies  from  the  banquet-room 
132  to  the  nuptial  couch,  after  their  mutual  friends  had  withdrawn, 
he  read  to  his  wife  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
explained  to  her  the  apostle's  admonitions  to  married  persons. 
Adducing  many  considerations  besides,  he  descanted  on  the 
inconveniencies  and  discomforts  attending  matrimonial  inter- 
course, the  pangs  of  child-bearing,  and  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
connected  with  rearing  a  family.  He  contrasted  with  all  this 
the  advantages  of  chastity;  described  the  liberty  and  im- 
maculate purity  of  a  life  of  continence;  and  affirmed  that 
virginity  places  persons  in  the  nearest  relation  to  the  Deity. 
By  these  and  other  arguments  of  a  similar  kind,  he  persuaded 
his  virgin  bride  to  renounce  with  him  a  secular  life,  prior  to 
their  having  any  conjugal  knowledge  of  each  other.  Having 
taken  this  resolution,  they  retired  together  to  the  mountain  of 
Nitria,  and  in  a  hut  there  inhabited  for  a  short  time  one 
conmion  ascetic  apartment,  without  regarding  their  difference 
of  sex,  being,  according  to  the  apostle,  "one  in  Christ."  But 
not  long  after,  the  recent  and  unpolluted  bride  thus  addressed 
Ammon :  "It  is  unsuitable,"  said  she,  "for  you  who  practise 
chastity,  to  look  upon  a  woman  in  so  confined  a  dwelling ; 
let  us  therefore,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  perform  our  exercise 
apart."  Both  parties  being  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
they  separated,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  abstinence 
from  wine  and  oil,  eating  dry  bread  alone,  sometimes  passing 
over  one  day,  at  others  fasting  two,  and  sometimes  more. 
Athanasius  bishop  of  Alexandria  asserts  in  his  "Life  of 
Antony,"  that  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  this  Ammon,  saw  his  soul  taken  up  by  angels 
after  his  decease.  Ammon's  mode  of  life  was  adopted  by  a 
great  number  of  persons,  so  that  by  degrees  the  mountains  of 
Nitria  and  Scetis  were  filled  with  monks,  an  account  of  whose 
lives  would  require  an  express  work.  As  however  there 
were  among  them  persons  of  eminent  piety,  distinguished  for 
their  strict  discipline  and  apostolic  lives,  who  said  and  did 
many  things  worthy  of  being  recorded,  I  shall  introduce  a 
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few  particulars  for  the  information  of  mj  readers.  It  is 
said  that  Ammon  never  saw  himself  naked,  being  accustomed 
to  say  that  "  it  became  not  a  monk  to  see  his  own  person 
exposed."  And  when  once  he  wanted  to  pass  a  river,  but 
was  unwilling  to  undress,  he  besought  God  to  enable  him  to 
cross  without  his  being  obliged  to  break  his  resolution ;  and 
immediately  an  angel  transported  him  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Another  monk,  named  Didymus,^  lived  entirely  alone 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  although  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  Arsenius,  another  of  them,  would  not  separate 
young  delinquents  from  communion,  but  only  those  that  were 
advanced  in  age:  ''for,"  said  he,  "when  a  young  person  is 
excommunicated  he  becomes  hardened ;  but  an  elderly  one  is 
soon  sensible  of  the  misery  of  excommunication."  Fior  was 
accustomed  to  take  his  food  as  he  walked  along,  assigning 
this  as  a  reason  to  one  who  asked  him  why  he  did  so :  '*  That 
I  may  not  seem,"  said  he,  ''to  make  eating  a  serious  business, 
but  rather  a  thing  done  by  the  way."  To  toother  putting 
the  same  question  he  replied,  "  Lest  in  eating  my  mind  should 
be  sensible  of  corporeal  enjoyment."  Isidore  affirmed  that  he 
had  not  been  conscious  of  sin  even  in  thought  for  forty  years  ; 
and  that  he  had  never  consented  either  to  lust  or  anger. 
Fambos,  being  an  illiterate  man,  went  to  some  one  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taught  a  psalm ;  and  having  heard  the  first 
verse  of  the  thirty-eighth,  "I said  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways 
that  I  offend  not  with  my  tongue,"  he  departed  without  stay- 
ing to  hear  the  second  verse,  saying,  this  one  would  suffice,  if 
he  could  practically  acquire  it.  And  when  the  person  who 
had  given  him  the  verse,  reproved  him  because  he  had  not 
seen  him  for  the  space  of  six  months,  he  answered  that  he  had 
not  jet  learnt  to  practise  the  verse  of  the  psalm.  After  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  being  asked  by  one  of  his  friends 
whether  he  had  made  hioiself  master  of  the  verse,  his  answer 
was,  "  I  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  during 
nineteen  years."  A  certain  individual  having  placed  gold  in 
his  hands  for  distribution  to  the  poor,  requested  him  to  reckon 
what  he  had  given  him.  "  There  is  no  need  of  counting," 
said  .he,  "  but  of  integrity  of  mind."  The  same  Fambos,  at 
the  desire  of  Athanasius  the  bishop,  came  out  of  the  desert  to 
Alexandria ;    and  on  beholding  an  actress  there,  he  wept. 

^  Comp.  chap.  xxv. 
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When  those  present  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  doing  so^  he 
replied,  "  Two  causes  have  affected  me :  one  is,  the  destruction 
of  this  woman ;  the  other  is,  that  I  exert  myself  less  to  please 
my  God,  than  she  does  to  please  wanton  characters."  An- 
other said  that  a  monk  who  did  not  work,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  covetous  man.  Petirus  was  well-informed  in  many 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  was  accustomed  to  enter 
into  an  exposition  of  the  principles  sometimes  of  one  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  sometimes  of  another,  but  he  always  com- 
inenced  his  lectures  with  prayer.  There  were  also  among 
the  monks  of  that  period,  two  of  the  same  name,  of  great 
fianctity,  each  being  called  Macarius ;  one  of  whom  was  from 
Upper  Egypt,  the  other  from  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Both 
were  celebrated  for  their  ascetic  discipline,  the  purity  of  their 
life  and  conversation,  and  the  miracles  which  were  wrought 
by  their  hands.  The  Egyptian  Macarius  performed  so  many 
cures,  and  cast  out  so  many  devils,  that  it  would  require  a 
distinct  treatise  to  record  all  that  the  grace  of  God  enabled 
him  to  do.  His  manner  toward  those  who  resorted  to  him 
was  austere,  yet  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  inspire  vener- 
ation. The  Alexandrian  Macarius,  while  in  many  respects 
resembling  his  Egyptian  namesake,  differed  from  him  in  this, 
that  he  was  always  cheerful  to  his  visitors ;  and  the  affability 
of  his  manners  attracted  many  young  men  to  enter  upon  a 
^^  similar  mode  of  life.  Evagrius,  becoming  a  disciple  of  these 
men,  acquired  from  them  the  philosophy  of  deeds,  whereas  he 
had  previously  known  that  which  consisted  in  words  only. 
He  had  been  ordained  deacon  at  Constantinople  by  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  and  afterwards  went  with  him  into  Eg3rpt, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  these  eminent  persons,  and 
emulated  their  course  of  conduct :  nor  were  the  miracles  done 
by  his  hands  less  numerous  or  important  than  those  of  his 
preceptors.  He  also  composed  some  valuable  works,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  "The  Monk,  or.  On  Active  Virtue;*'  an- 
other, "  The  Gnostic,  or,  To  him  who  is  deemed  worthy  of 
Knowledge:"  this  book  is  divided  into  fifty  chapters.  A 
third  is  designated  "  The  Refutation,"  which  contains  selections 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  against  tempting  spirits,  distributed 
into  eight  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  the  arguments. 
He  wrote  moreover  "Six  Hundred  Prognostic  Problems," 
and  also  two  compositions  in  verse,  one  addressed  "  To  the 
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V^«^^-^^^^  ^  OMimanities^''  uid  the  other  '*  To  the  Virgin/' 
^iJKs^vi:  ^^iw^  TCttd  these  productions,  will  be  convinced  of 
.4K*J?  s,^A«!<:<^fci»we..^  It  win  not  be  out  of  place  here,  I  conceive, 
.V  >>»i«^viUi  «>  what  has  been  before  stated,  a  few  things  men- 
;jUM«wN^  V  luiB  respecting  the  monks.     He  thus  speaks : — 

^^  U  b«XH>ine8  us  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the  pious 
4#Mk;:jk  who  have  preceded  us,  in  order  that  we  may  correct 
v^y^lves  by  their  example :  for  undoubtedly  very  many  ex- 
<^^lkuit  things  have  been  said  and  done  by  them.  One  of  them 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  'a  dry  and  not  irregular  diet 
combined  with  love,  would  quickly  conduct  a  monk  into  the 
haven  of  tranquillity.'  The  same  individual  freed  one  of  his 
brethren  from  being  troubled  by  apparitions  at  night,  by  en- 
joining him  to  minister  while  fasting  to  the  sick.  And  being 
asked  why  he  prescribed  this :  '  Such  affections,'  said  he,  *  are 
dissipated  by  nothing  so  effectually  as  by  the  exercise  of  com- 
passion.' A  certain  philosopher  of  those  times,  coming  to 
Antony  the  Just,  said  to  him,  *  How  can  you  endure,  father, 
being  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  books  ?'  *My  book,  O  phi- 
losopher,' replied  Antony,  *  is  the  nature  of  things  that  are 
made,  and  it  is  present  whenever  I  wish  to  read  the  words  of 
of  God.'  That  chosen  vessel,  the  aged  Egyptian  Macarius, 
asked  me,  why  we  impair  the  strength  of  the  retentive  faculty 
of  the  soul  by  cherishing  the  remembrance  of  injury  received 
from  men ;  while  by  remembering  those  done  us  by  devils  we 
remain  uninjured  ?  And  when  I  hesitated,  scarcely  knowing 
what  answer  to  make,  and  begged  him  to  account  for  it : 
*  Because,'  said  he,  *  the  former  is  an  affection  contrary  to  na- 
ture, and  the  latter  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  mind.* 
Going  on  one  occasion  to  the  holy  father  Macarius  about  mid- 
day, and  being  overcome  with  the  heat  and  thirst,  I  begged 
some  water  to  drink :  *  Content  yourself  with  the  shade,'  was 
his  reply,  'for  many  who  are  now  journeying  by  land,  or 
sailing  on  the  deep,  are  deprived  even  of  this.'  Discussing 
with  him  afterwards  the  subject  of  abstinence, '  Take  courage, 
my  son,'  said  he :  *  for  twenty  years  I  have  neither  eaten, 
drunk,  nor  slept  to  satiety;  my  bread  has  always  been 
weighed,  my  water  measured,  and  what  little  sleep  I  have  had 
has  been  stolen  by  reclining  myself  against  a  wall.'     The 

*  The  treatises  written  by  Evagrius  are  now  all  unfortunately  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  six  books. 
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death  of  his  father  was  announced  to  one  of  the  monks: 
*'Cea8e  your  blasphemy,'  said  he  to  the  person  that  told  him ; 
*  my  father  is  immortal.'  One  of  the  brethren  who  possessed 
nothing  but  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  sold  it,  and  distributed  the 
price  in  food  to  the  hungry,  uttering  this  memorable  saying — 
'  I  have  sold  the  book  which  says.  Sell  that  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  poor,*  There  is  an  island  about  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  beyond  the  lake  Mareotis,  where  a 
^^  monk  from  Parembole  dwells,  in  high  repute  among  the 
Gnostics.  This  person  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  monks 
did  nothing  but  for  one  of  these  ^Ye  reasons ;— on  account  of 
God,  nature,  custom,  necessity,  or  manual  labour.  He  moreover 
said  that  there  was  only  one  virtue  in  nature,  but  that  it  as- 
sumes various  characteristics  according  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  soul:  just  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  itself  without  form, 
but  accommodates  itself  to  the  figure  of  that  which  receives  it. 
Another  of  the  monks  said,  *  I  withdraw  myself  from  plea- 
sures, in  order  to  cut  off  the  occasions  of  anger :  for  I  know 
that  it  always  contends  for  pleasures,  disturbing  my  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and  unfitting  me  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.' 
One  of  the  ag^d  monks  said  that  charity  knows  not  how  to 
keep  a  deposit  either  of  provisions  or  money.  He  added,  *  I 
never  remember  to  have  been  twice  deceived  by  the  devil  in 
the  same  thing."  Thus  wrote  Evagrius  in  his  book  entitled 
**  Practice."  ^  And  in  that  which  he  called  "  The  Gnostic,^  he 
says,  "  We  learn  from  Gregory  the  Just,  that  there  are  four 
virtues,  having  distinct  characteristics : — prudence,  fortitude, 
temperance,  and  justice.  That  it  is  the  province  of  prudence 
to  contemplate  abstractedly  those  sacred  and  intelligent  pow- 
ers, which  are  unfolded  by  wisdom :  of  fortitude,  to  adhere  to 
truth  against  all  opposition,  and  never  to  turn  aside  to  that 
which  is  unreal :  of  temperance,  to  receive  seed  from  the  chief 
Husbandman,^  but  to  repel  him  who  would  sow  over  it  seed  of 
another  kind :  and  finally,  of  justice,  to  adapt  discourse  to 
every  one,  according  to  their  condition  and  capacity ;  stating 
some  things  obscurely,  and  others  in  a  figurative  manner, 
while  for  the  instruction  of  the  less  intelligent  the  clear- 
est explanations  are  given.  That  pillar  of  truth,  Basil  of 
Cappadocia,  used  to  say  that  the  knowledge  which  men 
teach  is  perfected  by  constant  study  and  exercise;  but 
^  See  above,  note  on  b.  iii.  ch.  tIL  '  Matt.  xiii.  24, 
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that  which  the  grace  of  God  communicates,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  justice,  patience,  and  mercy.  That  the  former  indeed 
is  often  developed  in  persons  who  are  still  subject  to  the 
passions;  whereas  the  latter  is  the  portion  of  those  only  who 
are  superior  to  their  influence,  and  who  during  the  season  of 
devotion,  contemplate  that  peculiar  light  of  the  mind  which 
iUumines  them.  That  luminary  of  the  Egyptians,  the  holy> 
Athanasius,'  assures  us  that  Moses  was  commanded  to  place 
the  table  on  the  north  ^  side.  Let  the  Gnostics  therefore  un- 
derstand what  wind  is  contrary  to  them,  and  so  nobly  endure 
every  temptation,  and  minister  nourishment  with  a  willing 
mind  to  those  who  apply  to  them.  Sarapion,  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  the  Thmuiiae,  declared  that  the  mind  is  completely 
purified  by  drinking  in  spiritual  knowledge;  that  charity 
cures  the  inflammatory  tendencies  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the 
depraved  lusts  which  spring  up  in  it  are  restrained  by  absti- 
nence. Exercise  thyself  continually,  said  the  £Teat  and  en- 
lightened  teacher  E^djinus,  in  reflecting  on  providence  and 
judgment ;  and  endeavour  to  bear  in  memory  whatever  dis- 
courses thou  mayest  have  heard  on  these  topics,  for  almost  all 
fail  in  this  respect.  Thou  wilt  find  reasonihgs  concerning 
judgment  in  the  difference  of  created  forms,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe ;  sermons  on  providence  comprehended 
in  those  means  by  which  we  are  led  from  vice  and  ignorance 
to  virtue  and  knowledge." 

These  are  a  few  extracts  from  Evagrius  which  I  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  insert  here.  There  was  another 
excellent  man  among  the  monks,  named  Ammonius,  who  had 
so  little  interest  in  secular  matters,  that  when  he  went  to 
Borne  with  Athanasius,  he  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  the 
magnificent  works  of  that  city,  contenting  himself  with  ex- 
amining the  cathedral  2  of  Peter  and  Paul  only.  And  when 
they  were  about  to  compel  this  same  Ammonius  to  enter  upon 
the  episcopal  office,  he  cut  off  his  own  right  ear,  that  by  muti- 
lation of  his  person  he  might  disqualify  himself  for  ordination. 
Evagrius,  upon  whom  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria  wished 
to  force  the  prelacy,  having  effected  his  escape  without  maim- 
ing himself  in  any  way,  afterwards  happened  to  meet  Ammo- 

*  Exod.  xxtL  35. 

'  "MiapTvpiov,  so  called  because  the  church  was  creeled  over  thd  tombs 
of  those  apostles.    See  above,  note  on  ch.  xvilL 
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nius,  and  told  him  jocosely,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  cutting 
off  his  own  ear,  as  he  had  bj  that  means  rendered  himself 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  To  which  Ammonias  replied, 
'*  And  do  jou  think,  Evagrius,  that  you  will  not  be  punished, 
who  from  self-love  have  cut  out  your  own  tongue,  to  avoid 
the  exercise  of  that  gift  of  utterance  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  you  ?"  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  monas- 
teries very  many  other  admirable  and  devout  characters,  whom 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  in  this  place ;  and  be- 
sides, if  we  should  attempt  to  describe  the  life  of  each,  and 
the  miracles  they  did  by  means  of  that  sanctity  with  which 
they  were  endued,  we  should  necessarily  digress  too  far  from 
the  object  we  have  in  view.  Should  any  one  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  history,  in  reference  both  to  their 
deeds  and  discourses  for  the  edification  of  their  auditors,  as 
well  as  their  subduing  wild  beasts  to  their  authority,  there  is 
a  specific  treatise  on  the  subject,  composed  by  the  monk  Fal- 
ladius,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Evagrius,  in  which  all  these  par- 
ticulars are  minutely  detailed.  In  that  work  he  also  mentions 
several  women,  who  practised  the  same  kind  of  austerities  as 
the  men  that  have  been  referred  to.  Both  Evagrius  and  Pal- 
ladius  flourished  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Valens.  We 
must  now  return  to  the  point  whence  we  diverged. 


CHAP.  XXIV. — Assault  upon  the  monks,  and  banishment 

OF  THEIR   superiors,  WHO  EXHIJBIT  MIRACULOUS   POWER. 

The  emperor  Valens  having  issued  an  edict  commanding 
that  the  orthodox  should  be  expelled  both  from  Alexandria 
and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  depopulation  and  ruin  to  an  immense 
extent  immediately  followed :  some  were  dragged  before  the 
tribunals,  others  cast  into  prison,  and  many  tortured  in  vari- 
ous ways,  all  sorts  of  punishments  being  inflicted  upon  per- 
sons who  aimed  only  at  peace  and  quiet.  When  these  out- 
rages had  been  perpetrated  at  Alexandria  just  as  Lucius 
thought  proper,  and  Euzoius  had  returned  to  Antioch,  Lucius 
the  Arian,  attended  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  where  he  in  person  assailed  the 

[sOCRATES.]  R 
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assemblage  of  holy  men  with  greater  fury  even  than  the  ruth- 
less soldiery.  On  reaching  these  solitudes,  they  found  the 
monks  engaged  in  their  customary  exercises,  praying,  healing 
diseases,  and  casting  out  devils :  ^  yet  regardless  of  these  ex- 
traordinary evidences  of  Divine  power,  they  suffered  them 
not  to  continue  their  solemn  devotions,  but  drove  them  out  of 
the  oratories  by  force.  Rufinus  declares  that  he  was  not  only 
a  witness  of  these  cruelties,  but  also  one  of  the  sufferers. 
Thus  in  them  were  renewed  those  things  which  are  spoken  of 
by  the  apostle i^  for  "they  were  mocked,  and  had  trial  of 
scourgings,  were  stripped  naked,  put  in  bonds,  stoned,  slain 
with  the  sword,  became  tenants  of  the  wilderness  clad  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented, of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  wandering  in 
deserts,  in  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  In  all 
these  things  the  testimony  of  their  faith  was  confirmed  by 
their  works,  and  the  cures  which  the  grace  of  Christ  wrought 
by  their  hands.  But  it  is  probable  that  Divine  Providence 
permitted  them  to  endure  these  evils,  having  for  them  pro- 
vided something  better,  that  through  their  sufferings  others 
might  obtain  the  salvation  of  God,  as  subsequent  events  seem 
to  prove.  When  therefore  these  excellent  persons  remained 
unmoved  by  all  the  violence  which  was  exercised  toward  them, 
Lucius  in  despair  advised  the  military  chief  to  send  the  fathers 
of  the  monks  into  exile.  These  were  the  Egyptian  Macarius, 
and  his  namesake  of  Alexandria ;  both  of  whom  were  accord- 
ingly banished  to  an'  island  where  there  was  not  a .  single 
Christian,  and  in  which  there  was  an  idolatrous  temple,  and 
a  priest  whom  the  inhabitants  worshipped  as  a  god.  The 
arrival  of  these  holy  men  at  the  island  filled  the  demons  of 
that  place  with  fear  and  trepidation.  Now  it  happened  at  the 
same  time  that  the  priest's  daughter  became  sdddenly  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon,  and  began  to  act  with  great  fury,  and  to 
overturn  everything  that  came  in  her  way ;  nor  was  any  force 
sufficient  to  restrain  her,  but  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to 
these  saints  of  God,  saying : — "  Why  are  ye  come  here  to  east 
us  out?"^  Then  did  they  there  also  display  the  greatness  of 
the  power  which  they  had  received  through  Divine  grace :  for 
having  cast  out  the  demon  from  the  maid,  and  presented  her 
cured  to  her  father,  they  converted  not  only  the  priest  him- 
»  See  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.        *  Heb.  xi.         »  See  Matt.  Tiii.  29. 
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self,  but  also  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Whereupon  thej  brake  their  images  in  pieces,  and 
changed  the  form  of  their  temple  into  that  of  a  church ;  and 
having  been  baptized,  they  joyfullj  received  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Thus  these  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, after  enduring  persecution  on  account  of  the  Homo- 
ousian  faith,  were  themselves  more  approved,  became  the 
means  of  salvation  to  others,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  that 
for  which  they  had  suffered. 


CHAP.  XXV. — Of  didtmus  the  blind  man. 

About  the  same  period  God  brought  into  observation  another 
faithful  person,  that  by  his  testimony  also  the  truth  might 
be  established:  this  was  Didymus, ^  a  most  admirable  and 
eloquent  man,  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age  in  which 
he  Uved.  At  a  very  early  age,  when  he  had  scarcely  ac- 
quired the  first  elements  of  literature,  he  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease in  the  eyes  which  deprived  him  of  sight.  But  God  com- 
pensated to  him  the  loss  of  corporeal  vision,  by  bestowing 
increased  intellectual  acumen,  enabling  him  to  attain  by  means 
of  his  hearing,  what  he  could  not  learn  by  seeing ;  so  that 
being  from  his  childhood  endowed  with  excellent  abilities, 
he  soon  far  surpassed  his  youthful  companions  who  possessed 
the  keenest  sight.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  principles 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  astonishing  facility ;  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  logic,  arithmetic, 
music,  and  the  various  other  departments  of  knowledge  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed,  he  so  treasured  up  in  his 
mind  these  branches  of  science,  that  he  was  prepared  with 
the  utmost  readiness  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  subjects 
with  those  who  had  become  conversant  therewith  by  the  aid  of 
.books.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  oracles  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  so  perfect,  that  he  com- 
posed several  treatises  in  exposition  of  them,  besides  three 
books  on  the  Trinity.  He  published  also  commentaries  on 
Origen's  book  "  Of  Principles,"  in  which  he  shows  the  excel- 

'  This  Didymus  was  probably  not  the  same  individual  with  that  men- 
tioned above,  ch.  xxiii. 
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lence  of  these  writings,  and  the  insignificance  of  those  who 
calumniate  their  author,  and  speak  slightingly  of  his  works ; 
proving  that  his  objectors  were  destitute  of  sufficient  penetra* 
tion  to  comprehend  the  profound  wisdom  of  that  extraordinaij 
man.  Those  who  may  desire  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  ex* 
tensive  erudition  of  Didymus,  and  the  intense  ardour  of  his 
mind,  must  peruse  with  attention  his  diversified  and  elA* 
borate  works.  It  is  said  that  after  Antony  had  conversed 
for  some  time  with  Didymus,  long  before  the  reign  of  Yalene^ 
when  he  came  from  the  desert  to  Alexandria  on  account  of  *^ 
the  Arians,  perceiving  the  learning  and  intelligence  of  the 
man,  he  said  to  him,  "  Didymus,  let  not  the  loss  of  your 
bodily  eyes  distress  you ;  for  although  you  are  deprived  of 
such  organs  as  confer  a  faculty  of  perception  common  to  gnats 
and  flies,  you  should  rather  rejoice  that  you  have  eyes  such  as 
angels  see  with,  by  which  the  Deity  himself  is  discerned,  and 
his  light  comprehended."  This  address  of  the  pious  Antony 
to  Didymus  was  made  long  before  the  times  we  are  describing  : 
in  fact  Didymus  was  then  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  true  faith,  and  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  the  Arians, 
whose  sophistic  cavillings  he  fully  exposed,  triumphantly  re- 
futing all  their  vain  subtilties  and  deceptive  reasonings. 


CHAP.  XXVI. — Of   basil   bishop   of   CiESAREA,  AND 

GREGORY  OF   NAZIANZEN. 

The  same  Providence  that  opposed  Didymus  to  the  Arians 
at  Alexandria,  raised  up  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen  to  confute  them  in  other  cities.  The  merits  of  these 
two  eminent  characters,  of  whom  it  will  be  seasonable  to  give 
a  brief  account  in  this  place,  are  recorded  in  the  memories  of 
all  men ;  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  is  sufficiently 
perceptible  in  their  writings  to  render  any  eulogy  superfluous. 
'  Since  however  the  exercise  of  their  talents  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  tending  in  a  high  degree  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  catholic  faith,  the  nature  of  my  history  obliges  me  to 
take  particular  notice  of  these  two  persons.  Whoever  com- 
pares Basil  and  Gregory  with  one  another,  and  considers  the 
life,  morals,  and  virtues  of  each,  will  find  it  difficult  tb  decide 
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to  which  of  them  he  ought  to  assign  ike  pre-eminence :  so 
eqnallj  did  thej  both  appear  to  excel,  whether  you  regard  the 
rectitude  of  their  conduct,  or  their  deep  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  their  youth 
133 they  were  pupils^  at  Athens  of  Himerius  and  Prohaeresius, 
the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  that  age :  subsequently  they 
frequented  the  school  of  Libanius  at  Ajatioch  in  Sjrria,  where 
they  became  highly  accomplished  in  rhetoric.  Their  pro- 
ficiency induced  many  of  their  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
teach  eloquence  as  a  profession;  others  persuaded  them  to 
practise  the  law;  but  despising  both  these  pursuits,  they 
abandoned  their  former  studies,  and  embraced  the  monastic 
life.  Having  had  some  slight  taste  of  philosophical  science 
from  him  who  then  taught  it  at  Antioch,  they  procured  Ori- 
gen's  works,  and  drew  from  them  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  that  great  man,  whose  fame  was  at  that  time  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world,  they  contended  against  the 
Arians  with  manifest  advantage.  And  when  the  defenders 
of  Arianism  quoted  the  same  author  in  confirmation,  as  they 
imagined,  of  their  own  views,  these  two  confuted  them,  and 
clearly  proved  that  their  opponents  did  not  at  all  understand 
his  reasoning.  Indeed  although  Eunomius,^  who  was  then 
their  champion,  and  many  others  on  their  side,  were  consi- 
dered men  of  great  eloquence,  yet  whenever  they  attempted 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  Gregory  and  Basil,  they  ap«- 
peared  in  comparison  with  them  mere  ignorant  and  illiterate 
cavillers.  Meletius  bishop  of  Antioch  first  promoted  Basil  to 
the  office  of  deacon ;  and  from  that  rank  he  was  elevated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia,  which  was  his  native 
country.  Thither  he  therefore  hastened,  fearing  lest  these 
Arian  dogmas*  should  have  infected  the  provinces  of  Pontus; 
and  in  order  to  counteract  them,  he  founded  several  monas- 
teries, diligently  instructed  the  people  in  his  own  doctrines, 
and  confirmed  the  faith  of  those  whose  minds  were  wavering. 
Gregory  being  constituted  bishop  of  Nazianzen,  a  small  city 
of  Cappadocia,  over  which  his  own  father  had  before  presided, 

*  'Axpoaraif  literally  "  hearers."  This  was  the  technical  phrase.  So 
in  Latin  **  audire."  Thus  Cicero,  de  Officiis  i.  1,  "  annum  jam  audientem 
Gratippum,  idque  Athenis." 

'  See  above,  chap.  viL  of  this  book. 
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pursued  a  course  similar  to  that  which  Basil  took ;  for  he ' 
went  through  the  various  cities,  strengthening  the  weak,  and 
establishing  the  feeble-minded.  To  Constantinople  in  parti-  ^ 
cular  he  paid  frequent  visits,  and  bj  hiis  ministrations  there, 
so  comforted  and  assured  the  orthodox  believers,  that  a  short 
time  after,  bj  the  suffrage  of  manj  bishops,  he  was  invested 
with  the  prelacy  of  that  city.  When  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  two  zealous  and  devoted  men  reached  the 
ears  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  he  inmiediately  ordered  Basil  to 
be  brought  from  Csesarea  to  Antioch ;  where  being  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  prefect,  that  functionary  asked  him  ^^ 
why  he  would  not  embrace  the  emperor's  faith  ?  Basil  with 
much  boldness  condemned  the  errors  of  that  creed  which  bis 
sovereign  countenanced,  and  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiality :  and  when  the  prefect  threatened  him  with 
death,  "Would," said  he,  "that  I  might  be  released  from  the 
bonds  of  the  body  for  the  truth's  sake."  The  prefect  having 
exhorted  him  to  re-consider  the  matter  more  seriously,  Basil 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  am  the  same  to-day  that  I  shall 
be  to-morrow :  but  I  wish  that  you  had  not  changed  yourself." 
Basil  therefore  remained  in  custody.  It  happened  however 
not  long  after  that  Gralates,  the  emperor's  infant  son,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  dangerous  malady,  so  that  the  physicians  de- 
spaired of  his  recovery ;  when  the  empress  Dominica  his 
mother  assured  the  emperor  that  she  had  been  greatly  dis- 
quieted at  night  by  terrific  visions,  which  led  her  to  believe 
that  the  child's  ilhiess  was  a  chastisement  on  account  of  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  bishop.  The  emperor  after  a  little  re- 
flection sent  for  Basil,  and  in  order  to  prove  his  faith  said  to 
him,  "  If  the  doctrine  you  maintain  is  the  truth,  pray  that  my 
son  may  not  die."  "  If  your  Majesty  will  believe  as  I  do," 
replied  Basil,  "and  will  cause  dissension  an<>  disunion  to 
cease  in  the  Church,  the  child  shall  live."  To  these  conditions 
the  emperor  would  not  agree ;  "  Let  God's  will  concerning 
the  child  be  done  then,"  said  Basil ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  dismissed,  and  the  child  died  shortly  after. 
Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  these  distinguished  eccle- 
siastics, both  of  whom  have  left  us  many  admirable  works, 
some  of  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  as  he 
himself  testifies.  Basil  had  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Gregory ;  . 
the  former  of  whom  adopted  Basil's  monastic  mode  of  life ; 
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while  the  latter  emulated  his  eloquence  in  teaching,  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death  "Basil's  Treatise  on  the  Six  Days' 
Work,"  which  had  been  left  unfinished.  He  also  pronounced 
at  Constantinople  the  funeral  oration  of  Meletius  bishop  of 
Antioch ;  and  many  other  orations  of  his  are  still  extant. 


CHAP.  XXVII. — Of  oreoort  thaumaturous. 

But  since  from  the  likeness  of  the  name,  and  the  title  of 
the  books  attributed  to  Gregory,  persons  are  liable  to  con- 
found very  different  parties,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
there  was  another  Gregory,  a  native  of  Neocaesarea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  one  above  referred  to, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Origen.i  This  Gregory's 
fame  was  celebrated  at  Athens,  at  Berytus,  throughout  the 
entire  diocese  of  Pontus,  and  I  might  almost  add  the  whole 
world.  When  he  had  finished  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Athens,  he  went  to  Berytus  to  study  civil  law ;  and  there 
hearing  that  Origen  expounded  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Caesarea 
he  quickly  proceeded  thither ;  and  after  his  understanding  had 
been  opened  to  perceive  the  grandeur  of  these  divine  book8» 
bidding  adieu  to  all  further  cultivation  of  the  Roman  laws,  he 
devoted  himself  whoUy  to  the  instructions  of  Origen,  from 
whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  true  philosophy. 
Being  recalled  soon  after  by  his  parents,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country ;  and  there,  while  still  a  layman,  he  performed  many 
miracles,  healing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  devils  even  by  his 
letters,  insomuch  that  the  Pagans  were  no  less  attracted  to  the 
faith  by  his  acts,  than  by  his  discourses.  Pamphilus  Martyr 
mentions  this  person  in  the  books  which  he  wrote  in  defence 
of  Origen ;  to  wtich  there  is  added  an  oration  of  Gregory, 
composed  in  praise  of  Origen,  when  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  him.  There  were  then,  to  be  brief,  several 
Gregories:  the  first  and  most  ancient  was  the  disciple  of 
Origen ;  the  second  was  the  bishop  of  Nazianzen ;  the  third 
was  Basil's  brother ;  and  there  was  another  Gregory,  whom 
the  Arians  constituted  bishop  during  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 
But  enough  has  been  said  respecting  them. 

'  See  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  b.  vi.  ch. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. —  Op  novatus  and  his   followers,    the 

NOVATIANS  OF  PHRTOIA  ALTER  THE  TIME  OF  KEEPING  EASTBft. 

About  this  time  the  Novatians^  inhabiting  Fhrygia 
changed  the  day  for  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Easter.  How 
this  happened  I  shall  state,  after  first  explaining  the  reason  <^ 
the  strict  discipline  which  is  maintained  in  their  Chnrch,  eimi 
to  the  present  day,  in  the  provinces  of  Phrygia  and  Paphla* 
gonia.  Novatus^  a  presb3rter  of  the  Roman  Church,  separated 
from  it,  because  Cornelius  the  bishop  received  into  communioii 
believers  who  had  sacrificed  during  the  persecution  which  the 
emperor  Decius  had  raised  against  the  Church.  Having 
seceded  on  this  account,  on  being  afterwards  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  by  such  prelates  as  entertained  similar  sentiment^ 
he  wrote  to  all  the  Churches  insisting  that  they  should  not 
admit  to  the  sacred  mysteries  those  who  had  sacrificed ;  but, 
exhorting  them  to  repentance,  leave  the  pardoning  of  their 
offence  to  God,  who  has  the  power  to  forgive  all  sin.  These 
letters  made  different  impressions  on  the  parties  in  the  varioos 
provinces  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  according  to  thdr 
several  dispositions  and  judgments.  The  exclusion  of  those 
who  after  baptism  had  committed  any  deadly  sin^  frcwi 
participation  in  the  mysteries  appeared  to  some  a  cruel  and 
merciless  course :  but  others  thought  it  just  and  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  promotion  of  greater 
devotedness  of  Hfe.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  of  this 
important  question,  letters  arrived  from  Cornelius  the  bishop^ 
promising  indulgence  to  delinquents  after  baptism.  On  these 
two  persons  writing  thus  contrary  to  one  another,  and  each 
confirming  his  own  procedure  by  the  testimony  of  the  divine 
word,  as  it  usually  happens,  every  one  identified  himself  with 
that  view  which  favoured  his  previous  habits  and  inclinations. 
Those  who  had  pleasure  in  sin,  encouraged  by  the  licence 
thus  granted  them,  took  occasion  from  it  to  revel  in  every 
species  of  criminality.    The  Phrygians  however  appear  to  be 

^  Upon  the  Novatian  heresy,  see  some  remarks  in  the  biography  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume,  and  also  compare  h.  i.  ch.  z. ;  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  b. 
yi.  ch.  xliii. 

*  The  Greeks  usually  term  him  Novatus,  but  his  right  name  was 
Novatian. 

*  Etc  Odvarov  afiapriav,  *'  a  sin  unto  death."    See  1  John  v.  16, 17. 
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more  temperate  than  other  nations,  and  are  seldom  guiltj  of 
swearing.  The  Scythians  and  Thracians  are  naturallj  of  a 
very  irritable  disposition :  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
are  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures.  But  the  Paphlagonians  and 
Phrygians  are  prone  to  neither  of  these  vices ;  nor  are  the 
sports  of  the  circus  nor  theatrical  exhibitions  in  much  estim- 
ation among  them  even  to  the  present  day.  And  this  will 
account^  as  I  conceive,  for  these  people,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
similar  temperament  i^d  habit  in  the  West,  so  readily  assent- 
ing to  the  letters  then  written  by  Novatus.  Fornication  and 
adultery  are  regarded  among  the  Paphlagonians  and  Phrygians 
as  the  grossest  enormities ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
no  race  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  more  rigidly 
govern  their  passions  in  this  respect.  Yet,  although  for  the 
sake  of  stricter  discipline  Novatus  became  a  separatist,  he  made 
no  change  in  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  but  invariably 
observed  the  practice  that  obtained  in  the  Western  Churches,  of 
celebrating  this  feast  after  the  equinox,  according  to  the  usage 
which  had  of  old  been  delivered  to  them  when  first  they  em- 
braced Christianity.^  He  himself  indeed  afterwards  suffered 
^^  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  during  the  persecution 
which  was  then  raised  against  the  Christians.  But  those  in 
Fhrygia  who  from  his  name  are  termed  Novatians,  about  this 
period  changed  the  day  of  celebrating  Easter,  being  averse  to 
communion  with  other  Christians  even  on  this  occasion.  This 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  few  obscure  bishops  of  that  sect 
convening  a  synod  at  the  village  of  Pazum,  which  is  situated 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Sangarius ;  for  there  they  framed 
a  canon  appointing  its  observance  on  the  same  day  as  that 
on  which  the  Jews  annually  keep  the  feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread.^  I  obtained  my  information  on  this  point  from  an 
aged  man  who  was  the  son  of  a  presbyter,  and  had  been  pre- 
sent with  his  father  at  this  synod.  But  both  Agelius  bishop 
of  the  Novatians  at  Constantinople,  and  Maximus  of  Nice, 
were  absent,  as  also  the  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cotuoeum, 
although  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  that  sect  were  for  the 
most  part  under  the  control  of  these  prelates.  How  their 
Church  soon  after  was  divided  into  two  parties  in  conse- 

*  See  above,  note  on  b.  i.  chap,  yiii.,  for  further  remarks  on  the  early 
disputes  about  the  keeping  of  Easter. 

*  See  the  same  note. 
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qaence  of  this  synod,  shall  be  related  in  its  proper  course:^ 
bat  we  most  now  notice  what  took  place  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Western  parts. 


CHAP.  XXIX. — Damastts  ORDAnrsD  bishop  of  rome.*    sedi- 
tion AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE  CAUSED  BY  THE  RIVALRY  OF  VRSINUS. 

While  the  emperor  Yalentinian  enjoyed  the  utmost  tran* 
qoillity,  and  int^ered  with  no  sect,  Damasns  after  Liberios 
midertook  the  administration'  of  the  episcopate  at  Borne ;  i« 
whereupon  a  great  disturbance  was  caused  on  the  following 
account.  Ursinus,  a  deacon  of  that  Church,  had  been  nomin- 
ated among  others  when  the  election  of  a  bishop  took  place  ; 
and  being  unable  to  bear  the  frustration  of  his  hope  by  Da- 
masus  being  preferred,  he  held  schismatic  assemblies  apart 
from  the  Church,  and  even  induced  certain  bishops  of  little 
distinction  to  ordain  him  in  secret  This  ordination,  whick 
was  made  not  in  a  church,^  but  in  a  retired  place  caUed  the 
Palace  of  Sicinius,  excited  much  dissension  among  the  people  ; 
their  disagreement  being  not  about  any  article  of  &ith  <v 
heresy,  but  simply  this,  who  ought  to  obtain  the  episcopal 
chair.  Hence  frequent  conflicts  arose,  insomuch  that  many 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  this  contention ;  and  many  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  laity  were  punished  on  that  account  by  Maxi- 
min  the  governor  of  the  city.  Thus  was  Ursinus  obliged  to 
desist  from  his  pretensions  at  that  time,  and  those  who 
espoused  his  cause  were  reduced  to  order. 

*  See  b.  T.  ch.  xxL 

*  Jerome  says  this  occurred  in  the  year  a.  d.  367. 

'  *IipkKy{fvriv  Trie  ifriffKoirfje'  Literally,  "  the  Priesthood  of  the  Epis- 
copate." 

*  "  Out  of  the  church  no  ordination  'could  be  regularly  performed." 
Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  iv.  chap.  vi.  sect.  8.  Compare  Gregory  Na- 
lianz.,  (Carm.  de  yit&,  p.  15,)  who  upbraids  Maximus,  a  bishop  intruded 
into  the  see  of  Constantinople,  that,  "being  excluded  from  the  churchi  he 
was  ordained  in  ^e  house  of  a  minstrel." 
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CHAP.  XXX. — Dissension  about  a  successor  to  auxentius 

BISHOP  OF  MILAN.  AMBROSE,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PROVINCE, 
going  to  appease  the  tumult,  IS  BY  GENERAL  CONSENT, 
THE  EMPEROR  VALENTINIAN  ALSO  SANCTIONING  IT,  ELECTED 
TO   PRESIDE   OVER   THAT   SEE. 

About  the  same  time^  another  event  happened  at  Milan 
well  worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  the  death  of  Auxentius, 
who  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  that  Church  by  the  Arians, 
the  people  again  became  tumultuous  respecting  the  election 
of  a  successor ;  for  as  some  proposed  otic  person,  and  others 
favoured  another,  the  city  was  full  of  contention  and  uproar. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Ambrose,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
who  was  also  of  consular  dignity,  dreading  some  catastrophe 
from  the  popular  excitement,  ran  into  the  church  in  order  to 
quell  the  disturbance.  When  his  presence  had  checked  the 
confusion  that  prevailed,  and  the  irrational  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude was  repressed  by  a  long  and  appropriate  hortatory  ad- 
dress, all  present  suddenly  came  to  an  unanimous  agreement, 
crjring  out  that  Ambrose  was  worthy  of  the  bishopric,  and 
demanding  his  ordination:  for  by  that  means  only,  it  was 
alleged,  would  the  peace  of  the  Church  be  secured,  and  all  be 
reunited  in  the  same  faith  and  judgment.  The  bishops  then 
present,  believing  that  such  unanimity  amOng  the  people  pro- 
ceeded from  some  Divine  appointment,  immediately  laid  hands 
on  Ambrose ;  and  having  baptized  him,  he  being  then  but  a 
catechumen,  they  were  about  to  invest  him  with  the  episcopal 
office.  But  although  Ambrose  willingly  received  baptism,  he 
with  great  earnestness  refused  to  be  ordained:  upon  which 
the  bishops  referred  the  matter  to  the  emperor  Yalentinian. 
This  prince,  regarding  the  uniyersal' consenV  of  the  people  as 
the  work  of  God,^  authorized  the  bishops  to  ordain  him ;  de- 
claring that  he  was  manifestly  chosen  of  God  to  preside  over 
the  Church,  rather  than  elected  by  the  people.  Ambrose  was 
therefore  ordained ;  and  thus  the  Milanese,  who  were  before 
divided  among  themselves,  were  once  more  restored  to  unity. 

'  The  date  of  this  is  rightly  assigned,  but  it  was  seven  years  after  the 
promotion  of  Damasus  to  the  Roman  see. 
'  An  instance  of  the  well-known  proverb,  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei" 
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CHAP.  XXXI. — ^Death  of  valentinian. 

The  Sarmatians  after  this  having  made  incursions  into  the 
Roman  territories,  the  emperor  marched  against  them  with  a 
numerous  army:  but  when  the  barbarians  understood  tJie 
formidable  nature  of  this  expedition,  thej  sent  an  embassy  to 
him  to  sue  for  peace  on  certain  conditions.  On  the  ambas- 
sadors being  introduced  to  the  emperor's  presence,  and  ap- 
pearing to  him  to  be  a  very  contemptible  set  of  fellows,  he 
inquired  whether  all  the  Sarmatians  were  such  as  they  were  ? 
They  replied  that  the  noblest  personages  of  their  whole  nation 
had  come  to  him.  At  this  answer  Valentinian  became  ex- 
cessively enraged,  and  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence,  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  indeed  most  wretched  in  devolving 
upon  him  at  a  time  when  a  nation  of  such  despicable  bar- 
barians, not  content  with  being  permitted  to  exist  in  safety 
within  their  own  limits,  dared  to  take  up  arms,  invade  the 
Roman  territories,  and  break  forth  into  open  war.  The  vio- 
lence of  his  manner  and  utterance  of  these  words  was  so  great^ 
that  his  veins  were  opened  by  the  effort,  and  the  arteries  rup- 
tured ;  and  from  the  vast  quantity  of  blood  which  thereupon 
gushed  forth  he  died.  This  occurred  at  the  Castle  of  Bergi- 
tion,  after  Gratian's  third  consulate  in  conjunction  with  Equi- 
tius,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Six  days 
after  his  death  the  soldiery  proclaimed  his  son  Valentiman, 
then  a  young  child,  emperor,  at  Acincum,  a  city  of  Italy.^ 
This  premature  act  greatly  displeased  the  other  two  emperors, 
one  of  whom  (Gratian)  was  the  brother,  and  the  other  (Valens) 
the  uncle  of  young  Valentinian ;  not  indeed  because  of  his 
having  been  declared  emperor,  but  on  account  of  the  military 
presuming  to  proclaim  him  without  consulting  them,  when 
they  themselves  wished  to  have  done  so.  They  both  however 
ratified  the  transaction,  and  thus  was  Valentinian  junior  seated 
on  his  father's  throne.  Now  this  Valentinian  was  bom  of 
Justina,  whom  Valentinian  the  elder  married  while  Severa, 
his  former  wife,  was  alive,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Justus,  the  father  of  Justin  a,  who  had  been  governor  of  Pice- 
num  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  had  a  dream  in  which  he 

'  Or  rather,  of  Pannonia. 
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seemed  to  himself  to  bring  forth  the  imperial  purple  out  of  his 
right  side.  When  this  dream  had  been  told  to  manj  persons, 
it  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Constantius,  who  con^ 
jeeturing  it  to  be  ^  presage  that  a  descendant  of  Justus  would 
become  emperor,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  Justina  be- 
ing thus  bereft  of  her  father,  still  continued  a  virgin.  Some 
time  after  she  became  known  to  Severa,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Yalentinian,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  empress, 
until  their  intimacy  at  length  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  bathe  together.  Severa  on  seeing 
Justina  in  the  bath  was  greatly  struck  with  her  virgin  beauty, 
and  spoke  of  her  to  the  emperor ;  saying  that  the  daughter  of 
Justus  was  so  lovely  a  creature,  and  possessed  of  such  S3rm- 
metry  of  form,  that  she  herself,  though  a  woman,  was  alto- 
gether charmed  with  her.  This  dbcourse  having  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  emperor's  mind,  he  considered  with 
himself  how  he  could  espouse  Justina,  without  repudiating 
Severa,  who  had  borne  him  Gratian,  whom  he  had  created 
Augustus  a  little  while  before.  He  accordingly  framed  a 
law,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  throughout  the  cities,  by 
which  any  man  was  permitted  to  have  two  lawful  wives.* 
Having  promulgated  this  law,  he  married  Justina,  by  whom 
he  had  Yalentinian  junior,  and  three  daughters,  Justa,  Grata, 
and  Galla ;  the  two  former  of  whom  persisted  in  their  reso- 
lution of  continuing  virgins :  but  GaUa  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  had  by  her  a 
daughter  named  Flacidia.     For  that  prince  had  Arcadius  and 

*  Upon  the  severity  with  which  the  ancient  Church  treated  bigamy  and 
polygamy,  see  the  very  complete  account  given  in  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq. 
b.  zvi.  chap,  xi.,  and  St.  Basil's  Rules,  Canon  80.  The  story  here  given 
by  Socrates  against  Yalentinian,  however,  is  probably  a  fiction,  which  our 
author  took  up  too  readily  from  a  chance  informer :  for  even  the  heathen 
historians  Zosimus  and  Ammian.  Marcellinus  never  allege  any  such  ac- 
cusation against  him.  The  latter,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  chastity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  (Hist.  b.  xxx. 
p.  462,)  and  the  former  states  (Hist.  b.  iv.)  that  he  did  not  marry  his 
second  wife  until  after  the  death  of  the  first.  Hence  Baronius  (An.  370, 
T.  iv.  p.  272)  and  Valesius  (In  Socratem,  b.  iv.  c.  31)  conclude  that  this 
story  is  after  all  a  groundless  fable,  and  that  there  never  was  any  law  in 
the  Roman  empire  to  sanction  polygamy.  Certain  it  is,  says  Bingham, 
(loc.  cit.)  that "  there  is  no  footstep  of  any  such  law  in  either  of  the  Codes, 
but  much  to  forbid  it."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Socrates  (Pref.  to  b.  v.) 
professes  to  gather  much  of  his  information  "  from  the  narration  of  living 
witnesses."    This  perhaps  will  account  for  his  occasional  mistakes. 
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Honorius  by  Flaccilla  his  former  wife:  we  shall  however 
enter  into  particulars  respecting  Theodosius  and  his  sons  in 
the  proper  place. 


CHAP.  XXXII. — The  emperor  valens,  appeased    bt  the 

ORATION    OF    THEMISTIUS    THE    PHILOSOPHER,  MITIGATES   HIS 
PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

In  the  mean  while  Yalens,  making  his  residence  at  Antioch, 
was  wholly  undisturbed  by  foreign  wars  ;  for  the  barbarians 
on  every  side  restrained  themselves  within,  their  own  bound- 
aries.  Nevertheless  he  himself  waged  a  most  cruel  war 
against  those  who  maintained  the  Homoousian  doctrine,  in- 
flicting on  them  more  grievous  punishments  every  day ;  until 
his  severity  was  a  little  moderated  by  an  oration  addressed  ^*^ 
to  him  by  the  philosopher  Themistius.  In  this  speech  he 
tells  the  emperor,  "  That  he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the 
difference  of  judgment  on  religious  questions  existing  among 
Christians ;  inasmuch  as  that  discrepancy  was  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions  current 
among  the  heathen,^  amounting  to  above  three  hundred.  That 
dissension  indeed  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this  dis- 
agreement ;  but  that  God  would  be  the  more  glorified  by  a 
diversity  of  sentiment,  and  the  greatness  of  his  majesty  be 
more  venerated,  from  its  being  thus  made  manifest  how  difli- 
cult  it  is  to  know  him."  This  discourse  softened  the  rigour 
of  the  emperor's  persecution,  but  did  not  effect  an  abolition  of 
it;  for  although  he  ceased  to  put  ecclesiastics  to  death,  he 
continued  to  send  them  into  exile,  until  this  fury  of  his  was 
repressed  by  other  causes. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. — The  ooths,  under  the  reign  of  valens, 

EMBRACE  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  barbarians  termed  Goths,  dwelling  beyond  the  Danube, 
having  engaged  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves,  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  Fritigernes,  the 

*  *£XX^c.    See  (^bove,  note  on  b.  i.  chap.  zvi. 
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Other  by  Athanaric.  When  the  latter  had  obtained  an  evi-  • 
dent  advantage  over  his  rival,  Fritigemes  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  and  implored  their  assistance  against  his  adversary. 
This  being  reported  to  the  emperor  Videns,  he  ordered  the 
troops  which  were  engarrisoned  in  Thrace,  to  assist  those 
barbarians  who  had  appealed  to  him  against  their  more  power- 
ful countrymen;  and  by  means  of  this  subsidy  a  complete 
victory  was  obtained  over  Athanaric  beyond  the  Danube,  his 
forces  being  totally  routed.  Because  of  this,  many  of  the 
barbarians  professed  the  Christian  religion :  for  Fritigemes, 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  obligation  the  emperor  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  embraced  the  religion  of  his  benefactor,  and 
persuaded  those  who  were  under  his  authority  to  do  the  same. 
Therefore  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  Goths  are  even  to  the 
present  time  infected  with  the  errors  of  Arianism,  they  hav- 
ing on  the  occasion  referred  to  become  adherents  to  that 
heresy  on  the  emperor's  account.  UMla,  their  bishop  at  that 
time,  after  inventing  the  Gothic  letters,  translated  the  sacred 
Scriptures  into  their  own  language,  and  undertook  to  instruct 
these  barbarians  in  the  Divine  oracles.  And  as  Ulfila  did 
not  restrict  his  labours  to  the  subjects  of  Fritigemes,  but  ex- 
tended them  to  those  who  acknowledged  the  sway  of  Atha- 
naric also,  that  chief  regarding  this  innovation  as  an  insult 
offered  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  treated  those  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity  with  great  severity,  so  that  many  of  the 
Arian  Goths  of  that  period  became  martyrs.  Arius  indeed, 
faihng  in  his  attempt  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Sabellius  the 
Libyan,  fell  from  the  true  faith,  and  asserted  the  Son  of  God 
to  be  a  new  God :  but  the  barbarians,  embracing  Christianity 
with  greater  simplicity  of  mind,  despised  the  present  life  for 
the  faith  of  Christ.  With  these  remarks  we  shall  close  our 
notice  of  the  Christianized  Goths. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. — Admission   of  the  fugitive  ooths  into 

THE  ROMAN  TERRITORIES,  WHICH  CAUSED  THE  EMPEROR'S 
OVERTHROW,  AND  EVENTUALLY  THE  SUBVERSION  OP  THE  RO- 
MAN   EMPIRE. 

Not  long  after  the  barbarians  had  entered  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  one  another,  they  were  again  vanquished  by 
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other  barbarians  their  neighbours^  called  the  Huns;  and 
being  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  they  flee  into  the 
territory  of  the  Romans,  offering  to  be  subject  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  execute  whatever  he  should  command  them.  When 
Yalens  was  made  acquainted  with  this,  not  having  the  least 
presentiment  of  the  consequences  of  his  clemency,  he  ordered 
that  the  suppliants  should  be  received  with  kindness  and  con*- 
sideration ;  in  this  one  instance  alone  showing  himself  com- 
passionate. He  therefore  assigned  them  certain  parts  of 
Thrace  for  their  habitation,  deeming  himself  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  this  matter :  for  he  calculated  that  in  future  he  should 
possess  a  ready  and  well-equipped  army  against  all  assailants ; 
and  hoped  that  the  barbarians  would  be  a  more  formidable 
guard  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  even  than  the  Romans 
themselves.  For  this  reason  he  in  futjore  neglected  to  recruit 
his  army  by  Roman  levies  ;  and  despising  those  veterans  by 
whose  bravery  he  had  subdued  his  enemies  in  former  wars, 
he  put  a  pecuniary  value  on  that  militia  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  village  by  village,  had  been  accustomed  to 
furnish,  ordering  the  collectors  of  his  tribute  to  demand 
eighty  pieces  of  gold^  for  every  soldier,  although  he  had 
never  before  lightened  the  public  burdens.  This  change  was 
the  origin  of  many  disasters  to  the  Roman  empire  subse- 
quently. 


CHAP.    XXXV. — Remission  op  persecution   against   the 

CHRISTIANS   because  OF  THE  WAR   WITH   THE   GOTHS. 

The  barbarians  having  been  put  into  possession  of  Thrace, 
and  securely  enjoying  that  Roman  province,  were  unable  to 
bear  their  good  fortune  with  moderation;  but  committing 
hostile  aggressions  upon  their  benefactors,  devastated  all  Thrace 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  When  these  proceedings  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Valens,  he  desisted  from  sending  the 
Homoousians  into  banishment ;  and  in  great  alarm  left  An- 
tioch,  and  came  to  Constantinople,  where  also  the  persecution 
of  the  orthodox  Christians  was  for  the  same  reason  put  an 
end  to.     At  the  same  time  Euzoius,^  bishop  of  the  Arians  at 

^  Each  about  the  value  of  a  crown  sterling. 
*  See  above,  b.  ii.  chap.  zliv. 
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Antioch,  departed  this  life,  in  the  fifth  consulate  of  Yalens, 
and  the  first  of  Yalentinian  junior ;  and  Dorotheus  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. — The  saracens,  under  mavia  their  queen, 

EMBRACE    CHRISTIANITY;    AND    MOSES,   A   PIOUS    MONK,   IS   OR- 
DAINED  THEIR    BISHOP. 

No  sooner  had  the  emperor  departed  from  Antioch,  than 
the  Saracens,^  who  had  before  been  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, revolted  from  them,  being  led  by  Mavia  their  queen, 
whose  husband  was  then  dead.  All  the  regions  of  the  East 
therefore  were  at  that  time  ravaged  by  the  Saracens:  but 
their  fury  was  repressed  by  the  interference  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  describe.  A  person 
named  Moses,  a  Saracen  by  birth,  who  led  a  monastic  life  in 
the  desert,  became  exceedingly  eminent  for  his  piety,  faith, 
and  miracles.  Mavia  the  queen  of  the  Saracens  was  there- 
fore desirous  that  this  person  should  be  constituted  bishop 
over  her  nation,  and  promised  on  this  condition  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  Roman  generals,  considering  that  a  peace 
founded  on  such  terms  would  be  extremely  advantageous, 
gave  immediate  directions  for  its  ratification.  Moses  was 
accordingly  seized,  and  brought  from  the  desert  to  Alexandria 
in  order  to  his  being  initiated  in  the  sacerdotal  functions : 
but  on  his  presentation  for  that  purpose  to  Lucius,  who  at 
that  time  presided  over  the  Churches  in  that  city,  he  refused 
to  be  ordained  by  him,  protesting  against  it  in  these  words  : 
"  I  account  myself  indeed  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office ;  but  if 
the  exigences  of  the  state  require  my  bearing  it,  it  shall  not 
be  by  Lucius  laying  his  hand  on  me,  for  it  has  been  filled 
with  blood."  When  Lucius  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
learn  from  him  the  principles  of  religion,  and  not  to  utter  re- 
proachful language  ;  Moses  replied,  "  Matters  of  faith  are  not 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Saracens,  their  origin,  &c.,  see  Gibbon's  Decl. 
and  Fall,  chap.  1.  He  remarks,  that  "  From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  the 
Arabian  tribes  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  Saracens/'  In  a  foot  note  on  the  same  chap,  he  enters 
into  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 

[sOCRATES.]  s 
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now  in  question :  but  your  infamous  practices  against 
the  brethren  sufficiently  prove  the  inconsistency  of  your 
doctrines  with  Christian  truth.  A  Christian  is  no  striker, 
reviles  not,  does  not  fight ;  for  it  becomes  not  a  servant  of  the 
Lord  to  fight.*  But  your  deeds  cry  out  against  you  by  those 
who  have  been  sent  into  exile,  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts,  and  who  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  flames* 
Those  things  which  our  own  eyes  have  beheld,  are  far  more 
convincing  than  what  we  receive  from  the  report  of  another.** 
Moses  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  was  taken 
by  his  friends  to  the  mountains,  that  he  might  receive  or- 
dination from  those  bishops  who  lived  in  exile  there.  His 
consecration  terminated  the  Saracen  war :  and  so  scrupulously 
did  Mavia  observe  the  peace  thus  entered  into  with  the  Ro- 
mans, that  she  gave  her  daughter  in  marriage  to  Victor,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  army.  Such  were  the 
transactions  in  relation  to  the  Saracens. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. — After   the  departure  op  valens  from 

ANTIOCH,  the  ALEXANDRIANS  EJECT  LUCIUS,  AND  RESTORE 
PETER. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  Valens  left  Antioch,  all  those  who 
had  anywhere  been  sufiering  persecution,  began  again  to  take 
courage,  and  especially  the  Alexandrians.  Peter  returned  to 
that  city  from  Rome,  with  letters  from  Damasus  the  Roman 
bishop,^  in  which  he  ccmfirmed  the  Homoousian  faith,  and 
sanctioned  Peter's  ordination.  The  people  therefore,  resuming 
confidence,  expel  Lucius,^  who  immediately  embarked  for 
Constantinople:  but  Peter  survived  his  re-establishment  a 
very  short  time,  and  at  his  death  appointed  his  brother  Timo- 
thy to  succeed  him. 

*  Titus  i.  7.  '  See  above,  ch.  xii. 

*  See  below,  b.  v.  ch.  viL 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. — The  emperor  valens  is  slain  in  an 

ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  GOTHS  NEAR  ADRIANOPLE. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Valens  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  own  consulate 
and  the  second  of  Yalentinian  junior's^  he  finds  the  people  in  a 
very  dejected  state  of  mind :  for  the  barbarians,  who  had  al- 
ready desolated  Thrace,  were  now  laying  waste  the  very 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  there  being  no  adequate  force  at 
hand  to  resist  them.  But  when  they  presumed  to  make  near 
approaches,  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  people  became  ex- 
ceedingly troubled,  and  began  to  murmur  against  the  emperor ; 
accusing  him  of  having  been  the  cause  of  bringing  the 
enemy  thither,  and  then  indolently  wasting  his  time  there, 
instead  of  at  once  inarching  out  against  the  barbarians. 
Moreover  at  the  exhibition  of  the  sports  of  the  Hippodrome, 
all  with  one  voice  exclaimed  against  the  emperor's  negligencB 
of  the  public  affairs,  cr3ring  out  with  great  earnestness,  "  Give 
us  arms,  and  we  ourselves  will  fight."  The  emperor,  provoked 
at  these  seditious  clamours,  marches  out  of  the  city,  on  the  1 1th 
of  June ;  threatening  that,  if  he  returned,  he  would  punish 
the  citizen^  not  only  for  their  insolent  reproaches,  but  for 
having  heretofore  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  tyrant  Pro- 
copius.  After  declaring  therefore  that  he  would  utterly  de- 
molish their  city,  and  cause  the  plough  to  pass  over  its  ruins, 
he  advanced  against  the.  barbarians,  whom  he  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Adrianople,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Having  at 
that  place  again  engaged  the  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time 
rallied,  he  lost  his  life  on  the  9th  of  August,  under  the  con- 
sulate just  mentioned,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  289th  Olym- 
piad. Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a 
village  whither  he  had  retired,  which  the  Goths  assaulted  and 
set  on  fire.  But  others  affirm,  that  having  put  off  his  imperial 
robe,  he  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  main  body  of  infantry  ;  and 
that  when  the  cavalry  revolted  and  refused  to  engage,  the 
foot  were  surrounded  by  the  barbarians,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed. Among  these  it  is  said  the  emperor  fell,  but  could 
not  be  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  his  having  laid  aside 
his  imperial  habit.     He  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 

s  2 
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having  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  thirteen  years, 
and  three  jears  after  his  death.  This  Book  therefore  contains 
the  course  of  events  during  the  space  of  sixteen  years. 


BOOK   V. 


THE    PREFACE. 


Before  we  commence  the  fifth  Book  of  our  history,  we 
must  beg  those  who  may  peruse  this  work,  not  to  censure  us 
too  hastily  for  intermingling  with  ecclesiastical  matters  such 
an  account  of  the  wars  coeval  with  the  period  under  consi- 
deration, as  could  be  duly  authenticated.  For  this  plan  of 
ours  has  been  deliberately  pursued  for  several  reasons :  first, 
in  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  exact  statement  of  facts ; 
secondly,  to  relieve  their  minds  from  a  wearisome  repetition 
of  the  contentious  disputes  of  bishops,  and  their  insidious  de- 
signs against  one  another ;  but  more  especially  that  it  might 
be  made  apparent,  that  whenever  the  affairs  of  the  State  were 
disturbed,  those  of  the  Church,  as  if  by  som6  vital  sympathy, 
became  disordered  also.  Indeed  whoever  shall  Attentively 
examine  the  subject  will  find,  that  the  mischiefs  of  the  State 
and  the  troubles  of  the  Church  have  been  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  for  he  will  perceive  that  they  have  either  arisen 
together,  or  immediately  succeeded  one  another.  Sometimes.' 
the  calamities  of  the  Church  take  precedence ;  then  commo- 
tions in  the  State  follow :  so  that  I  cannot  believe  this  invari- 
able interchange  is  merely  fortuitous,  but  am  persuaded  that 
it  proceeds  from  our  iniquities,  of  which  these  reciprocal  con- 
vulsions are  the  merited  chastisements.  The  apostle  truly 
says,  "  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to 
judgment;  and  some  men  they  follow  after." ^  Hence  it  is 
that  we  have  interwoven  many  affairs  of  the  State  with  our 
ecclesiastical  history.  Of  the  wars  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  we  have  made  no  mention,  having  found 

»  1  Tim.  V.  24. 
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no  account  of  them  that  could  be  depended  upon  because  of 
their  antiquity :  but  we  have  given  a  cursory  sketch  of  sub- 
sequent events,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  from  the 
narration  of  living  witnesses.*  We  have  never  failed  to  in- 
clude the  emperors  in  these  historical  details ;  because  from 
the  time  they  began  to  proftss  the  Christian  religion,  they 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  the  greatest  synods 
have  been,  and  still  are,  convened  by  their  appointment.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  particularly  noticed  the  Arian  heresy,  from  its 
having  so  greatly  disquieted  the  Churches.  Having  made 
these  prefatory  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  our  his- 
tory. 


CHAP.  I. — The  goths  again  attack  Constantinople,  and 

ABB    BEPULSED    BY    THE    CITIZENS,  AIDED    BT    SOME    SARACEN 
AUXILIARIES. 

After  the  emperor  Valens  had  thus  lost  his  life,^  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  bar- 
barians* again  approached  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople, 
and  laid  waste  the  suburbs  on  every  side  of  it.  The  people, 
unable  to  endure  this  distressing  spectacle,  armed  themselves 
with  whatever  weapons  they  could  severally  lay  hands  on, 
and  sallied  forth  of  their  own  accord  against  the  enemy.  The 
empress  Dominica  caused  the  same  pay  to  be  dbtributed  out 
of  the  imperial  treasury  to  such  as  volunteered  to  go  out  on 
this  service,  as  was  usually  allowed  to  soldiers.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  citizens  were  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  Saracen  con- 
federates, who  had  been  sent  by  Mavia  their  queen,  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  already  made ;  and  by  this  united  resistance, 
they  obliged  the  barbarians  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  city. 

*  See  some  observations  in  a  note  on  b.  iv.  ch.  xxxi. 
'  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xxvi. 
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CHAP.  II. — The  emperor  gratian  recalls  the  orthodox 

BISHOPS,    and    expels    THE    HERETICS    FROM   THE   CHURCHS8« 
HE  TAKES   THEODOSIUS  AS   HIS   IMPERIAL  COLLEAGUE. 

Gratian  being  now  in  possession  of  the  empire,  together 
with  Yalentinian  junior,  and  condemning  the  cruel  poHcy  of 
his  uncle  Yalens  towards  the  orthodox  Christians,  recalled 
those  whom  he  had  sent  ^  into  exile.  He  moreover  enacted 
that  persons  of  all  sects,  without  distinction,  might  securely 
assemble  together  in  their  oratories ;  the  Eunomians,^  Photi* 
nians,^  and  Manichseans^  only  were  excluded  from  the  Churches. 
Being  also  sensible  of  the  languishing  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  of  the  growing  power  of  the  barbarians;  per- 
ceiving too  that  the  state  was  in  need  of  a  brave  and  prudent 
man,  he  created  Theodosius  his  colleague  in  the  sovereign 
power.  This  person  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Spain,  and  had  acquired  so  distinguished  a  celebrity  for  hid 
prowess  in  the  wars,  that  he  was  universally  considered  wor- 
thy of  that  honour,  even  before  Gratian's  election  of  him. 
Having  therefore  proclaimed  him  emperor,  at  Sirmium  a  city 
of  Blyricum,  in  the  consulate  of  Ausonius  and  Olybnus,  on 
the  16th  of  January,  he  divides  with  him  the  care  of  xtfanaging 
the  war  against  the  barbarians. 


CHAP.  III.— The  principal  bishops  who  flourished  at 

THAT  TIME. 

Damasus,  who  had  succeeded  Liberius,  then  presided  over 
the  Church  at  Rome.  Cyril  was  still  in  possession  of  that  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Antiochian  Church,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
divided  into  three  parts :  for  the  Arians  had  chosen  Dorotheus 
as  the  successor  of  their  bishop  Euzoius ;  while  one  portion  of 
the  rest  was  under  the  government  of  Paulinus,  and  the  other 
yielded  obedience  to  Meletius,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
exile.  Lucius,  although  absent,  having  been  compelled  to 
leave  Alexandria,  yet  maintained  the  episcopal  authority 
among  the  Arians  of  that  city ;  the  Homoousians  there  being 
headed  by  Timothy,  who  succeeded  Peter.     At  Constanti- 

*  See  b.  iv.  ch.  Tii.        *  See  b.  ii.  ch.  xviii.         '  See  b.  i.  ch.  xxii. 
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nople  Demophiliis,  the  successor  of  Eudoxius,  presided  over 
the  Arian  faction,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  Churches ; 
but  those  who  were  averse  to  communion  with  him,  held 
their  assemblies  apart.  ^ 


CtlAP.  IV. — The  Macedonians  who   had   subscribed  the 

■'.    HOMOOUSIAN   DOCTRINE,  RETURN   TO   THEIR   FORMER  ERROR. 

After  the  deputation  from  the  Macedonians  to  Liberius,^ 
that  sect  was  admitted  to  entire  communion  with  the  Churches 
in  every  city,  intermixing  themselves  indiscriminately  with 
those  who  from  the  beginning  had  embraced  the  form  of  faith 
published  at  Nice.  But  when  the  emperor  Gratian  had  passed 
the  law  which  permitted  the  several  sects  to  reunite  in  th^ 
public  services  of  religion,  they  again  resolved  to  separate 
themselves ;  and  having  met  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  they  came 
to  the  decision  afresh  that  the  word  consubstantial  ought  to 
be  rejected,  and  that  communion  was  by  no  means  to  be  held 
with  the  supporters  of  the  Nicene  creed.  They  however  de- 
rived no  advantage  from  this  attempt ;  for  the  majority  of 
their  own  party,  being  disgusted  at  the  fickleness  with  which 
they  sometimes  maintained  one  opinion,  and  then  another, 
withdi'ew  from  them,  and  thenceforward  became  firm  adhe- 
rents to  those  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality. 


CHAP.  V. — Transactions   at   antioch  in  connexion  with 

PAULINUS   AND    MELETIUS. 

About  this  time  a  serious  contest  was  excited  at  Antioch 
ia  Syria,  on  account  of  Meletius.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served^ that  FauUnus  bishop  of  that  city,  because  of  his  emi- 
nent piety,  was  not  sent  into  exile :  and  that  Meletius,  after 

*  See  above,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

'  An  account  of  their  mission  to  Liberius  and  their  connterfeited  sub- 
scriptibn  to  the  Nicene  faith,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing, 
through  which  they  induced  him  to  readmit  them  to  commimion,  is  given 
above  in  b.  iv.  ch.  zii. 

'  See  b.  iii.  ch.  ix. 
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being  restored  by  Julian,  was  again  banished  by  Valens,  and 
at  length  recalled  in  Gratian's  reign. ^  On  his  return  to  An-» 
tioch,  he  found  Paulinus  greatly  enfeebled  by  old  age ;  his 
partisans  tjierefore  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  get  him 
associated  with  that  prelate  in  the  episcopal  office.  And  when 
Paulinus  declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  canons^  to  admit 
a  coadjutor  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Arians,  the  people 
had  recourse  to  violence,  and  caused  him  to  be  consecrated  in 
one  of  the  Churches  without  the  city.  A  great  disturbance 
arose  from  this  transaction ;  but  the  popular  ferment  was 
afterwards  allayed  by  the  following  stipulations  being  agreed 
to.  Having  assembled  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  considered 
worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  the  bishopric,  they  find  them 
six  in  number,  of  whom  Flavian  was  one.  All  these  they 
bound  by  an  oath,  not  to  use  any  effort  to  get  themselves  or- 
dained, when  either  of  the  two  prelates  should  die,  but  to  pw* 
mit  the  survivor  to  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  the  see 
of  the  deceased.  This  arrangement  appeased  the  jealousy  of 
the  contending  parties :  the  Luciferians  however  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest,  because  Meletius,  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  the  Arians,  was  admitted  to  the  episcopate.  In  this 
state  of  the  Antiochian  Church,  Meletius  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  Constantinople. 


CHAP.  VI. — Gregory  of  nazianzen  is  translated  to  the 

SEE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  THE  EMPEROR  THEODOSIUS  FALL- 
ING SICK  AT  THESSALONICA,  IS  THERE  BAPTIZED  BY  ASCHO- 
LIUS   THE  BISHOP. 

By  the  common  suffrage  of  many  prelates,  Gregory  was  at  i^a 
this  time  translated  from  the  see  of  Nazianzen  to  that  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  manner  before  described.     And  about  the 
same  Ume  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius  each  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  barbarians.     Immediately  after  this  Gratian 

'  See  aboTe,  ch.  iii. 

•  Especially  the  8th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  where  the  principle 
is  laid  down  as  one  already  established,  that  there  should  be  only  one 
bishop  in  each  city.  See  Bin^iam,  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  sect.  1 
and  2.  Theodoret  (b.  v.  ch.  iii.)  gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
the  story  of  the  compromise  entered  into  between  Paulinus  and  M^tius. 
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set  out  for  the  Gallias,  because  the  Alemanni  were  ravaging 
those  provinces :  but  Theodosius,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  hast- 
ened towards  Constantinople,  and  arrived  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
receive  Christian  baptism.'  Now  he  had  been  instructed  in 
Christian  principles,  by  his  ancestors,  and  professed  the.Ho- 
moousian  faith.  Becoming  increasingly  anxious  to  be  bap- 
tized therefore,  as  his  malady  grew  worse,  he  sent  for  the 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  first  asked  him  what  doctrinal  views 
he  held  ?  The  bishop  replied,  that  the  opinion  of  Arius  had 
not  yet  invaded  the  provinces  of  Illyricum,  nor  had  the 
novelty  to  which  that  heretic  had  given  birth  begun  to  prey 
upon  the  Churches  in  those  countries ;  but  they  continued  to 
preserve  unshaken  that  faith  which  from  the  beginning  was 
delivered  by  the  apostles,  and  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
Nicene  synod.  On  hearing  this,  the  emperor  was  most  gladly 
baptized  by  the  bishop  Ascholius ;  and  having  recovered  from 
his  disease  not  many  days  after,  he  came  to  Constantinople  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  in  the  fifth  consulate  of  Gra- 
tian  and  the  first  of  his  own. 


CHAP.  VII. — Gregory  abdicates  the  episcopate  op  Con- 
stantinople. THE  emperor  orders  DEMOPHILUS  THE  ARIAN 
BISHOP  EITHER  TO  ASSENT  TO  THE  HOMOOUSIAN  FAITH,  OR 
LEAVE  THE  CITY. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  after  his  translation  to  Constanti- 
nople, held  his  assemblies  within  the  city  in  a  small  oratory, 
adjoining  to  which  the  emperor  afterwards  built  a  magnificent 
church,  and  named  it  Anastasia.  But  Gregory,  who  far  ex- 
celled in  eloquence  and  piety  all  those  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  understanding  that  some  murmured  at  his  preferment  be- 
cause he  was  a  stranger,  after  expressing  his  joy  at  the  empe- 
ror's arrival,  refused  to  remain  at  Constantinople.     When  the 

*  See  above,  note  upon  "  Clinical  Baptism/'  in  b.  i.  ch.  xxxix.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  persons  were  called  Christians  in  a  certain  sense, 
even  before  baptism :  so  here  Theodosius  is  said  to  have  "  professed  the 
Homoousian  faith,'*  as  did  also  Constantine ;  and  yet  each  of  the  two  em- 
perors postponed  his  baptism  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  lifOi  or  at  \esA 
to  that  which  he  thought  to  be  so. 
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emperor  found  the  Church  in  this  state,  he  began  to  consider 
fay  what  means  he  could  make  peace,  effect  a  union,  and  enlarge 
tlia  Churches.  Immediately  therefore  he  intimated  his  desire 
to  Demophilus,  who  presided  over  the  Arian  party,  and  in- 
quired whether  he  was  willing  to  assent  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
and  thus  reunite  the  people,  and  establish  concord.  Upon 
Demophilus's  declining  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  the  «nperor 
said  to  him,  *'  Since  jou  reject  peace  and  unanimity,  I  order 
you  to  quit  the  churches."  Which  when  DemophUus  heard, 
weighing  with  himself  the  difficulty  of  contending  against  su- 
perior power,  he  convoked  his  followers  in  the  church,  and, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  thus  spoke:  -''Brethren,  it  is 
written  in  the  Gospel,  *  If  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee 
ye  "into  another.'^  Since  therefore  the  emperor  excludes  us 
from  the  churches^  take  notice  that  we  will  henceforth  hold 
our  assemblies  without  the  city."  Having  said  this,  he  de- 
parted ;  not  however  as  rightly  apprehending  the  meaning  of 
that  expression  in  the  Evangelist,  for  the  real  import  of  the 
sacred  oracle  is,  that  such  as  would  avoid  the  course  of  thk 
world,  must  seek  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  He  therefore,  nua- 
applying  the  passage,  went  outside  the  city  gates,  and  there 
in  future  held  his  assemblies.  With  him  also  Lucius  went  out, 
who  being  ejected  from  Alexandria,  as  we  have  before  related,^ 
had  made  his  escape  to  Constantinople,  and  there  abode.  Thus 
the  Arians,  after  having  been  in  possession  of  the  churches 
for  forty  years,  in  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
ciliatory measures  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  were  driven 
out  of  the  city,  in  Gratian's  fifth  consulate  and  the  first  of 
Theodosius  Augustus,  on  the  26th  of  November.  The  pro*- 
feasors  of  the  Homoousian  faith  in  this  manner  regained  pos- 
session of  the  churches. 


CHAP.   VIII." — A  SYNOD*  CONVENED   AT  CONSTANTINOPLK. 

ORDINATION   OF  NECTARIUS. 

After  this  the  emperor  without  delay  summoned  a  synod 
of  the  prelates  of  his  own  faith,  in  order  that  the  Nicene 

'  Matt  X.  23.  '  See  ch.  xxxvii.  of  the  preceding  book. 

'  With  this  chap,  compare  the  parallel  account  as  given  by  Sozomen, 
b.  Tii.  ch.  yii. — ix. 
*  This  was  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council. 
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creed  might  be  established,  and  a  bishop  of  Constantinople 
oi*dained :  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  without  hope  that  the 
Macedonians  might  be  won  over  to  his  own  views,  he  invited 
those  who  presided  over  that  sect  to  be  present  also.  There 
met  therefore  on  this  occasion,  of  the  Homoousian  party, 
Timothy  from  Alexandria,  Cyril  from  Jerusalem,  who  at  that 
tini^  recognised  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality,  having 
retracted  his  former  opinion;  Meletius  from  Antioch,  who 
bad  surived  there  previously  to  assist  at  the  installation  of 
Gregory ;  Ascholius  also  from  Thessalonica,  and  many  others, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  Mace- 
donians, the  principal  persons  were  Eleusius  of  Cyzicum,  and 
Marcian  of  Lampsacus ;  these  with  the  rest,  most  of  whom 
came  from  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  were  thirty-six  in 
number.  All  being  assembled  in  the  month  of  May,  under 
the  consulate  of  Eucharius  and  Evagrius,  the  emperor  used 
bis  utmost  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  who  en- 
tertained similar  sentiments  to  his  own,  to  bring  over  Eleusius 
imd  his  adherents  to  his  own  side.  They  were  reminded  of 
the  deputation  they  had  sent  by  Eustathius  to  Liberius  then 
Inshop  of  Rome ;  that  they  had  of  their  own  accord  not  long 
since  entered  into  promiscuous  communion  with  the  orthodox ; 
and  the  inconsistency  and  fickleness  of  their  conduct  was  repre- 
sented to  them,  in  now  attempting  to  subvert  the  faith  which 
they  once  acknowledged,  and  professed  agreement  with  the  ca- 
tholics in.  But  the  Macedonians,  regardless  alike  of  admoni- 
tions and  reproofs,  chose  rather  to  maintain  the  Arian  dogma, 
than  to  assent  to  the  Homoousian  doctrine.  Having  made  this 
declaration,  they  departed  from  Constantinople ;  and  writing  to 
their  partisans  in  every  city,  they  charged  them  by  all  means 
to  repudiate  the  creed  of  the  Nicene  synod.  The  bishops  of  the 
other  party  remaining  at  Constantinople,  entered  into  a  consult- 
ation about  the  ordination  of  a  bishop ;  for  Gregory,  as  we  have 
before  said,*  had  renounced  that  see,  and  was  preparing  tore- 
turn  to  Nazianzen.  Now  there  was  a  person  named  Nec- 
tarius,  of  a  senatorial  family,  mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners, 
and  admirable  in  his  whole  course  of  life,  although  he  at  that 
time  bore  the  ofiice  of  praetor.  This  man  the  people  seized 
upon,  and  elected  to  the  episcopate,  and  he  was  ordained  ac- 

'  See  above,  ch.  vii. 
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cordingly  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  then  present.^  The 
same  prelates  moreover  published  a  decree  assigning  the  next  *« 
prerogative  of  honour  after  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  because  that  city  was  New  Rome.^  They 
also  again  confirmed  the  Nicene  creed.  Then  too  patriarchs 
were  constituted,  and  the  provinces  distributed,  so  that  no 
bishop  might  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  other  Churches 
out  of  his  own  diocese :  for  this  had  been  often  indiscrimin* 
ately  done  before,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions.  To 
Nectarius  therefore  was  allotted  the  great  city^  and  Thrace. 
Helladius,  the  successor  of  Basil  in  the  bishopric  of  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  obtained  the  patriarchate  of  the  Pontic  diocese^  i44 
in  conjunction  with  Gregory,  Basil's  brother,  bishop  of  Nyssa 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Otre'ius  bishop  of  Meletina  in  Armenia. 
To  Amphilochius  of  Iconium  and  Optimus  of  Antioch  in 
Fisidia,  was  the  Asian  diocese  assigned.  The  superintendence 
of  the  Churches  throughout  Egypt  was  committed  to  Timothy 
of  Alexandria.  On  Felagius  of  Laodicea,  and  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  devolved  the  administration  of  the  Churches  of  the 
East ;  without  infringement  however  on  the  prerogatives  of 
honour  reserved  to  the  Antiochian  Church,  and  conferred  on 
Meletius  then  present.  They  further  decreed  that,  if  ne- 
cessity required  it,  a  provincial  synod  should  determine  the 
ecclesiastic  affairs  of  each  province.  These  arrangements 
were  confirmed  by  the  emperor's  approbation.  Such  was  the 
result  of  this  synod.  ■  f  i 

^  Upon  this  method  of  election  to  the  episcopal  office,  see  other  ex- 
amples given  by  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  sect.  8. 

*  See  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Canon  xxviii.  "  We,  following  in  all  things 
the  decision  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  acknowledging  the  Canon  of  the  150 
bishops  ....  do  also  determine  and  decree  the  same  things  respecting 
the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  city  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome.  For 
the  Fathers  properly  gave  the  primacy  to  the  throne  of  the  elder  Rome." 
See  also  Canon  vi.  of  Nice :  "  The  Church  of  Rome  has  always  had  the 
primacy." 

8  Constantinople. 
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CHAP.  IX. — The  body  op   paul  bishop  op  Constantinople 

IS   HONOURABLY    TRANSFERRED     FROM    HIS    PLACE    OF    EXILE. 
DEATH   OF   MELETIUS. 

A  SHORT  time  afterwards,  the  emperor  caused  to  be  removed 
from  the  city  of  Ancyra,  the  body  of  the  bishop  Paul,  whom 
*^  Philip  the  prefect  of  the  Prsetorium  had  banished  at  the 
instigation  of  Macedonius,  and  ordered  to  be  strangled  at 
Cucusus,  a  town  of  Armenia,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.^ 
His  remains  were  therefore  received  by  Theodosius  with 
great  reverence  and  honour,  and  deposited  in  the  church 
which  now  takes  its  name  from  him ;  which  the  Macedonian 
party  were  formerly  in  possession  of  while  they  remained 
separate  from  the  Arians,  but  were  expelled  from  by  the 
emperor,  on  their  refusal  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  About 
this  period  Meletius  bishop  of  Antioch  fell  sick  and  died :  in 
whose  praise  Gregory,  the  brother  of  Basil,  pronounced  a 
funeral  oration.  The  body  of  the  deceased  prelate  was  by  his 
friends  conveyed  to  Antioch ;  Where  those  who  had  identified 
themselves  with  his  interests,  again  refused  subjection  to 
Paulinus,  but  caused  Flavian  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
Meletius.  Thus  a  fresh  division  arose  among  the  people, 
rending  the  Antiochian  Church  into  rival  factions,  not  ground- 
ed on  any  difference  of  faith,  but  simply  on  a  preference  of 
bishops.  ' 


CHAP.  X. — The  emperor  causes  a  synod  to  be  convened 

COMPOSED  of  all  THE  VARIOUS  SECTS.  ARCADIUS  IS  PRO- 
CLAIMED AUGUSTUS.  THE  NOVATIANS  PERMITTED  TO  HOLD 
THEIR   ASSEMBLIES  IN  THE  CITY  OP   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Great  disturbances  occurred  in  other  cities  also  when 
the  Arians  were  ejected  from  the  Churches.  But  1  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  emperor's  prudence  in  this  contingency, 
and  the  judicious  course  he  pursued  in  order  to  arrest  the 
disorders  which  prevailed :  for  conceiving  that  by  a  general 
conference  of  the  bishops,  their  mutual  differences  would  be 
likely  to  be  adjusted,  and  unanimity  established,  he  again 

*  Book  u.  ch.  xxtI. 
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ordered  a  synod  to  be  convened  in  which  the  leaders  of  all  the 
schismatics  were  included.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was 
to  recompense  this  anxiety  of  the  emperor's  to  promote  peace 
in  the  Church,  that  his  affairs  were  so  prosperous  at  that  time. 
In  fafct,  by  a  special  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  the 
barbarous  nations  were  reduced  to  subjection:  and  among 
others,  Athanaric  king  of  the  Goths  made  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  himself  to  him,  with  all  his  people,  and  died  soon 
after  at  Constantinople.  At  this  juncture  the  emperor  pto*- 
claimed  his  son  Arcadius  Augustus,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  in  the  second  consulate  of  Merobaudes  and  Satur* 
ninus.  In  the  month  of  June,  under  the  same  consulate,  the 
bishops  of  every  sect  arrived  from  ail  places :  the  emperor 
therefore  sent  for  Nectarius  the  bishop,  and  consulted  with 
him  on  the  best  means  of  freeing  the  Christian  religion  from 
dissensions,  and  reducing  the  Church  to  a  state  of  unity. 
"  The  subjects  of  controversy,"  said  he,  "ought  to  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed, that  by  the  detection  and  removal  of  the  sources  of 
discord,  an  universal  agreement  may  be  effected."  As  this 
proposition  gave  Nectarius  the  greatest  uneasiness,  he  com- 
municated it  to  Agelius  bishop  of  the  Novatians,  inasmuch  as 
he  entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  himself  in  matters  of 
faith.  This  man,  though  eminently  pious,  was  by  no  means 
competent  to  maintain  a  dispute  on  doctrinal  points ;  he  there-* 
fore  proposed  to  refer  the  subject  to  Sisinnius  his  reader,  as  a 
fit  person  to  manage  a  conference.  Sisinnius,  who  was  not 
only  eloquent,  but  possessed  of  great  experience,  and  well- 
informed  both  in  the  expositions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  knowing  that  disputations,  far 
from  healing  divisions,  usually  create  heresies  of  a  more 
inveterate  character,  thought  it  highly  desirable  to  avoid  them. 
His  advice  to  Nectarius  therefore  was,  that  since  the  ancients 
have  nowhere  attributed  a  beginning  of  existence  to  the 
Son  of  God,  conceiving  him  to  be  co-eternal  with  the  Father, 
it  would  be  better  to  bring  forward  as  evidences  of  the  truth 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  instead  of  entering  into  logical 
debates.  "Let  the  emperor,"  said  he,  "demand  of  the  heads 
of  each  sect,  whether  they  would  pay  any  deference  to  the 
ancients  who  flourished  before  schism  distracted  the  Church ; 
or  whether  they  would  repudiate  them,  as  alienated  from  the 
Christian  faith  ?  If  they  reject  their  authority,  then  let  them 
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also  anathematize  them:  and  should  they  presume  to  take 
such  a  step,  thej  would  themselves  be  instantly  thrust  out  by 
the  people,  and  so  the  truth  will  be  manifestly  Tictorious. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  willing  to  adinit  the  fathers, 
it  will  then  be  our  business  to  produce  their  books,  by  which 
our  views  will  be  fully  attested."  Nectarius,  approving  of  the 
counsel  of  Sisinnius,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  acquainted  the 
emperor  with  the  plan  which  had  been  suggested  to  him; 
who  at  once  perceiving  its  wisdom  and  propriety,  carried  it 
into  execution  with  consummate  prudence.  Fot  without  dis- 
covering his  object,  he  simj^ly  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  heretics 
whether  they  had  any  respect  foi;  and  would  recognise  those 
doctors  of  the  Church  who  lived  previous  to  the  dissension  ? 
When  they  unhesitatingly  replied  that  they  highly  revered 
them  as  their  masters ;  the  emperor  inquired  of  them  again 
whether  they  would  defer  to  them  as  accredited  witnesses  of 
Christian  doctrine  ?  At  this  question,  the  leaders  of  the  several 
parties,  with  their  logical  champions  who  had  come  prepared 
for  sophistical  debate,  found  themselves  extremely  embarrassed. 
Some  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  emperor's 
proposition ;  but  others  shrunk  from  it,  conscious  that  it  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  their  interests :  so  that  all  being 
variously  affected  towards  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  they 
could  no  longer  agree  among  themselves,  dissenting  not  only 
from  other  sects,  but  those  of  the  same  sect  differing  from  one 
another.  Accordant  malice  therefore,  like  the  tongue  of  the 
giants  of  old,  was  confounded,  and  their  tower  of  mischief 
overturned.*  The  emperor,  perceiving  by  their  confusion  that 
their  sole  confidence  was  in  subtil  arguments,  and  that  they 
feared  to  appeal  to  the  expositions  of  the  fathers,  had  re- 
course to  another  method :  he  commanded  every  sect  to  set 
forth  in  writing  their  own  peculiar  tenets.  Accordingly 
those  who  were  accounted  the  most  skilful  among  them,  drew 
up  a  statement  of  their  respective  creeds,  couched  in  terms  the 
most  circumspect  they  could  devise ;  and  on  the  day  appointed 
them,  the  bishops  selected  for  this  purpose  presented  them- 
selves at  the  palace.  Nectarius  and  Agelius  appeared  as  the 
defenders  of  the  Homoousian  faith ;  Demophilus  supported  the 
Arian  dogma ;  Eunomius  himself  undertook  the  cause  of  the 

*  Alluding  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  builders, 
Gen.  xi. 
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Eunomians ;  and  Eleusius  bishop  of  Cjzicum  represented  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  denominated  Macedonians.  The 
emperor  gave  them  all  a  courteous  reception  ;  and  receiving 
from  each  their  written  avowal  of  faith,  he  shut  himself  up 
alone,  and  prayed  very  earnestly  that  God  would  assist  him  in 
his  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Then  perusing  with 
great  care  the  statement  which  each  had  submitted  to  him,  he 
condemned  all  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  they  introduced  a  separ* 
ation  of  the  Trinity,  and  approved  of  that  only  which  con- 
tained the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality.  This  decision  caused 
llie  Novatians  to  flourish  again :  for  the  emperor,  delighted 
with  the  consonance  of  their  profession  with  that  which  he 
embraced,  permitted  them  to  hold  their  assemblies  within  the 
city;  and  having  promulgated  a  law  securing  to  them  the 
peaceful  possession  of  their  own  oratories,  he  assigned  to 
their  Churches  equal  privileges  with  those  to  which  he  gave 
his  more  especial  sanction.  But  the  prelates  of  the  other  sects, 
on  account  of  their  disagreement  among  themselves,  were 
despised  and  censured  even  by  their  own  followers :  so  that^ 
overwhelmed  with  perplexity  and  vexation,  they  departed, 
addressing  consolatory  letters  to  their  adherents,  whom  they 
exhorted  not  to  be  troubled  because  many  had  deserted  them 
and  gone  over  to  the  Homoousian  party ;  for,  said  they, 
"Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen" — an  expression  which 
they  never  thought  of  using,  when  by  force  and  terror  they 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  majority  of  the  people  their 
disciples.  Nevertheless  the  orthodox  believers  were  not 
wholly  exempt  from  inquietude ;  for  the  affairs  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  Church  caused  divisions  among  those  who  were  present 
at  the  synod.  The  bishops  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Cyprus 
combined  against  Flavian,  and  insisted  on  his  expulsion  from 
Antioch :  but  those  of  Palestine,  Phoenice,  and  Syria  con- 
tended with  equal  zeal  in  his  favour.  The  issue  of  this  con- 
test will  be  spoken  of  in  its  proper  place.  ^ 

*  See  below,  ch.  xv. 
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CHAP.  XI. — The  emperor  oratian  is  slain  bt  the  trea- 
chery OF  THE  TYRANT  MAXIMUS.  JUSTINA  CEASES  FROM 
PERSECUTING  AMBROSE. 

Nbablt  at  the  same  time  with  the  holding  of  these  sjDods 
at  Constantinople,  the  following  events  occurred  in  the  Western 
^^pArts.     Maximus  coming  from  the  island  of  Britain,  invaded 
the  Roman  empire,  and  took  arms  against  Gratian,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Alemanni.     Li  Italy,  Yalen- 
tinian  being  still  a  minor,  Probus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
had  the  chief  administration  of  affairs,  and  was  at  that  time 
prefect  of  the  Praetorium,     Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young 
prince,  who  entertained  Arian  sentiments,  had  been  unable  to 
molest  the  Homoousians  during  her  husband's  life ;  but  going 
to  Milan  after  the  emperor's  decease,  she  manifested  great  hos- 
tility to  Ambrose  the  bishop,  and  commanded  that  he  should 
be  banished.^    While  the  people,  from  their  excessive  attach* 
ment  to  Ambrose,  were  offering  resistance  to  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order,  intelligence  was 
brought  that  Gratian  had  been  assassinated  by  the  treachery 
of  the  tyrant  Maximus.     Andragathius,  a  general  under  Maxi- 
mus, having  concealed  himself  in  a  litter  resembling  a  couch, 
which  was  carried  by  mules,  ordered  his  guards  to  spread  a 
report  before  him  that  the  litter  contained  the  emperor  Gratian's 
wife.     They  met  the  emperor  near  the  city  of  Lyons  in 
France  just  as  he  had  crossed  the  river;  and  the  latter,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  his  wife,  and  not  expecting  any  treachery, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  as  a  blind  man  into  the 
ditch ;  for  Andragathius,  suddenly  springing  forth  from  the 
litter,  slew  him.     Gratian  thus  perished  in  the  consulate  of 
Merobaudes  and  Saturninus,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.      This  incident  repressed 
the  empress  Justina's  indignation  against  Ambrose.     After- 
wards Valentinian  most  unwillingly,  but  constrained  by  the 
necessity  of  the  time,  admitted  Maximus  as  his  colleague  in 
the  empire.      Probus,  alarmed  at  the  power  of  Maximus,  re- 
solved to  retreat  into  the  regions  of  the  East :   leaving  Italy 
therefore,  he  proceeded  to  Illyricum,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia. 

*  See  above,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxz. 
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CHAP.  XII. — While   the  emperor  theodosius  is  engaged 
IN  military  preparations  against  the   tyrant,  his  son 

HONORIUS  is  born.   HE  THEN  PROCEEDS  TO  MILAN  IN  OR> 
DER  TO  ENCOUNTER  MAXIMUS. 

But  the  emperor  Theodosius,  filled  with  the  utmost  soliei- 
tude,  leYied  a  powerful  army  against  the  tyrant,  fearing  lest 
he  should  meditate  the  destruction  of  the  young  Yalentinian 
also.  While  engaged  in  this  preparation,  an  embassy  arriYed 
from  the  Persians,  requesting  peace  from  the  emperor.  Then 
also  the  empress  Flaccilla  bore  him  a  son  named  Honorius,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  in  the  consulate  of  Richomeres  and 
Clearchus.  Under  the  same  consulate,  and  a  little  before  the 
birth  of  this  prince,  Agelins  bishop  of  the  Novatians  died.  In 
the  year  following,  wherein  Arcadius  Augustus  bore  his  first 
consulate  in  conjunction  with  Bauton,  Timothy  bishop  of 
Alexandria  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  episcopate  by  Theo* 
philus.  About  a  year  after  this,  Demophilus  the  Arian  pre- 
late having  departed  this  life,  the  Arians  sent  for  Marinus,  a 
leader  of  their  own  heresy,  out  of  Thrace,  to  whom  they  in- 
trusted the  bishopric :  but  he  did  not  long  occupy  that  posi- 
tion, for  under  him  that  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  explain ;  they  therefore  invited  Dorotheas 
to  come  to  them  from  Antioch  in  S3nria,  and  constituted  him 
their  bishop.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  Theodosius  proceeded 
to  the  war  against  Maximus,  leaving  his  son  Arcadius  with 
imperial  authority  at  Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  at  Thes- 
salonica  he  finds  Yalentinian  and  those  about  him  in  great 
anxiety,  because  through  compulsion  they  acknowledged  the 
tyrant  as  emperor.  Without  however  giving  expression  to 
his  sentiments,  he  neither  rejected  nor  admitted  the  embassy 
of  Maximus :  but  unable  to  endure  tyrannical  domination  over 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  assumption  of  an  imperial  name, 
he  hastily  mustered  his  forces  and  advanced  to  MUan,  whither 
the  usurper  had  already  come. 
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CHAP.  XIII. — The  arians  excite  a  tumult  at 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

While  the  emperor  was  thus  occupied  on  his  military  ex- 
pedition, the  Arians  excited  a  great  tumult  at  Constantinople 
by  such  devices  as  these.  Men  are  fond  of  fabricating  state- 
ments respecting  matters  about  which  they  are  kept  in  ignor* 
ance ;  and  the  tendency  to  do  this  is  greatly  stimulated,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  general  love  of  change,  circumstances  render 
them  peculiarly  desirous  of  promoting  it,  as  they  are  then 
tempted  to  spread  reports  favourable  to  their  own  wishes. 
This  was  strongly  exemplified  at  Constantinople  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion:  for  each  invented  news  concerning  the  war 
which  was  carrying  on  at  a  distance,  according  to  his  own 
caprice,  always  presuming  upon  the  most  disastrous  results ; 
and  before  the  contest  had  yet  commenced,  they  spoke  of 
transactions  in  reference  to  it,  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they  had  been  spectators  on  the 
yery  scene  of  action.  Thus  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that 
the  tyrant  had  defeated  the  emperor's  army,  even  the  number 
of  men  slain  on  both  sides  beinfspecified  f  and  that  the  em- 
peror  himself  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  tyrant's  hands.  Then 
the  Arians,  who  had  been  excessively  exasperated  by  those 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  Churches  within  the  city  who 
had  previously  been  the  objects  of  their  persecution,  began  to 
augment  these  rumours  by  additions  of  their  own.  The  cur- 
rency of  such  stories  with  increasing  exaggeration,  in  time 
imposed  upon  even  the  framers  themselves ;  until  they  were 
induced  to  believe  that  they  were  not  really  fictions  of  their 
own  imagination,  but  literal  and  positive  facts.  For  those 
who  had  circulated  them  from  hearsay,  affirmed  to  the  authors 
of  these  falsehoods,  that  the  accounts  they  had  received  from 
them  had  been  fully  corroborated  elsewhere.  Thus  deluded, 
the  Arians  were  emboldened  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  and 
among  other  outrages,  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Nectarius  the 
bishop.  This  was  done  in  the  second  consulate  *  of  Theodo- 
sius  Augustus,  which  he  bore  with  Cynegius. 

1  In  this  year  the  works  of  Porphyry  were  burnt  by  order  of  Theodo- 
sius. 

T  2 
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CHAP.  XIV. — Owmwnmow  axv  death  of  ths  TrmAirr 


Ths  intdUgenoe  of  the  iofnnadMe  pcvpantioiis  nude  hj 
the  emperor  i^;aiDst  the  tjnmt,  so  ikmned  the  troops  under 
Mjudmos,  thst  instead  of  figfatii^  far  him,  thej  deliYeied  him 
boond  to  the  emperor^  who  caused  him  to  be  pat  to  death,  on 
the  twentj-serenth  of  Angnst,  nnder  the  same  oonsokile. 
Andragathios,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  slain  Gratian,  on- 
derstanding  the  fate  oi  Maximos,  precipitated  himself  into  an 
adjacent  rivery  and  was  drowned.  Both  the  Tictorioos  em* 
priors  then  made  their  public  entry  into  Rome,  accompanied 
bj  Honorios  the  son  of  Theodosios,  still  a  mere  boy,  whom 
Ins  father  had  sent  for  from  Constantinople  inmiediatdj  i^ter 
Maximus  had  been  vanqnished.  Thej  oontinned  therefore 
at  Borne  celebrating  their  triumphal  festivals :  during  which 
time  the  emperor  Theodosius  exlnbited  a  remarkable  instance 
of  clemency  toward  Sjmmachus,  a  man  who  had  borne  the 
consular  office,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  senate  at  Borne. 
This  person  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  many 
of  his  orations  are  still  extant  composed  in  the  Latin  tongue  2 
but  inasmuch  as  he  had  written  a  pan^yric  <m  Mrxitium, 
and  pronounced  it  before  him  publicly,  he  was  afterwards 
impeached  for  high  treason;  wherefore  to  escape  capital 
punishment  he  took  sanctuary  in  a  church.^  The  emperor^s 
veneration  for  religion  led  him  not  only  to  honour  the  pfe- 
lates  of  his  own  communion,  but  to  treat  with  consideration 
those  of  the  Novatians  also,  who  embraced  the  Homoousian 
creed :  to  gratify  therefore  Leontius  the  bishop  of  the  Nova- 
tian  Church  at  Borne,  who  interceded  in  behalf  of  Symmachus» 
he  graciously  pardoned  that  criminal.  Symmabhus,  after  he 
had  obtained  his  pardon,  wrote  an  apologetic  address  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius.     Thus  was  the  war,  which  at  its  com* 

'  Upon  the  ancient,  churches,  as  recognised  places  of  asylum  and  re- 
fuge, see  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  yiii.  end  of  ch.  x.  and  ch.  xi.  Thus, 
in  b.  i.  ch.  xriii.,  we  read  that  the  cubit  of  Serapis  was  laid  up  in  a  Chris- 
tian church.  Compare  the  expressions  of  Augustine  de  (Xy.  Dei,  (b.  i.  ch. 
i.)  wherCt  speaking  of  the  heathen  and  of  Christian  churches,  he  says, 
"They  would  not  open  their  lips  against  them,  did  they  not,  in  flying 
from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  find  life  in  our  sanctuaries."  Thus,  e?en 
Alaric  the  Goth,  when  he  sacked  Rome,  spared  the  churches  of  the  city. 
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mencement  appeared  so  terrible,  brought  to  a  speedy  termin- 
ation. 


CHAP.  XV. — Of  Flavian  bishop  op  antioch. 

ABoirr  the  same  period,  the  following  events  took  place  at 
Antioch  in  Syria.  After  the  death  of  Paulinus,  the  people 
who  had  been  under  his  superintendence  refused  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  Flavian,  but  caused  Evagrius  to  be  ordained 
bishop  of  their  own  party.  He  not  having  long  survived  his 
ordination,  Flavian  had  the  address  to  prevent  any  other  being 
constituted  in  his  place:  nevertheless  those  who  disliked 
Flavian  on  account  of  his  having  violated  his  oath,  held  their 
assemblies  apart. ^  Meanwhile  Flavian  left  no  stone  unturned, 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  bring  these  also  under  his  control ;  and  this 
he  soon  after  effected,  when  he  had  appeased  the  anger  of 
Theophilus,  then  bishop  of  Alexandria,  by  whose  mediation  he 
conciliated  Damasus  bishop  of  Rome  also.  For  both  these 
prelates  had  been  greatly  displeased  with  Flavian,  as  well  for 
the  peijury  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  as  for  the  schism  he 
had  occasioned  among  the  people  who  had  been  previously 
united.  Theophilus  therefore  being  pacified,  sent  Isidore  a 
presbyter  to  Rome,  and  thus  reconciled  Damasus  who  was 
still  offended ;  representing  to  him  the  propriety  of  overlook- 
ing Flavian's  misconduct,  for  the  sake  of  producing  concord 
among  the  people.  Communion  being  in  this  way  restored  to 
Flavian,  the  people  of  Antioch  were  in  the  course  of  a  little 
while  induced  to  lay  aside  their  opposition  to  him.  Such 
was  the  conclusion  of  this  affair  at  Antioch.  But  the  Arians 
of  that  city  being  ejected  from  the  churches,  were  accustomed 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  suburbs.  Moreover  Cyril  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  having  died  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  by 
John. 


CHAP.  XVI. — Demolition  of  the  idolatrous  temples  at 
alexandria  $  and  conflict  between  the  pagans  and 
christians. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
emperor  issued  an  order  at  this  time  for  the  demolition  of  the 

*  See  b.  yi*  ch.  ix. 
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heathen  temi^es  in  that  chj ;  commandii^  also  that  it  shoold 
be    pot  in  execotioQ   onder  the  direction  of  Theopfailiia^ 
which  occasioned  a  great  commotian.     For  thns  aothorixed, 
Theophilos    exerted   himself  to  the  utmost    to    expose  the 
Pagan  mysteries  to  oontempt.     The  iesa^  of  Mithra^  be 
earned  to  be  cleared  oat,  and  exhibited  to  public  Tiew  tiie 
tokens  of  its  Uoodj  mysteries.     The  tem[^  of  Serapis  he 
destroyed :  and  to  show  how  fbU  of  extraTagance  the  raper- 
stitions  connected  with  that  idcd  and  the  other  fidse  gods  were, 
he  had  the  phalli  of  Priapos  carried  through  the  midst  dt  the 
foram«     The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  and  especially  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  unable  to  repress  their  rage  at  diis 
exposure,  exceeded  in  revengeful  ferocity  their  outrages  on  a 
former  occasion:   for  with  one  accord,  at  a  pre-concerted 
signal,  they  rushed  impetuously  apcm  the   Christians,  and 
murdered  every  one  they  could  lay  hands  on ;  and  as  an  attempt 
was  made  to  resist  the  assailants^  the  mischief  was  the  more 
augmented.     This  desperate  affiray  was  prolonged  until  both 
parties  were  exhausted,  when  it  was  discovered  that  very  few 
of  the  heathens  had  been  killed,  but  a  great  number  of  Chris- 
tians ;  while  the  amotmt  of  wounded  on  each  side  was  almost 
incredible.     The  Pagans  thus  sated  with  blood  and  slaughter 
absconded,  being  apprehensive  of  the  emperor^s  displeasure  : 
some  fled  in  one  direction,  some  in  another,  and  many,  quitting 
Alexandria,  dispersed  themselves  in  various  cities.     Among 
these  were  the  two  grammarians  Helladius  and  Ammoniu% 
whose  pupil  I  was  in  my  youth  at  Constantinople.    The  former 
was  said  to  be  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  tbe  latter  of  Simius. 
After  this  disturbance  had  been  thus  terminated,  the  governor 
of  Alexandria^  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in 
Egypt,  assisted  Theophilus  in  demolishing  the  heathen  tem- 
ples.    These  were  therefore  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
images  of  their  gods  molten  into  pots  and  other  convenient 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian   church  ;  for  the 
emperor  had  instructed  Theophilus  to  so  distribute  them  for 
the  relief  of   the  poor.     All  the  images  were  accordingly 
broken  to  pieces,  except  one  statue  of  the  god  before  men- 
tioned, which  Theophilus  preserved  and  set  up  in  a  public 
place ;  "  Lest,"  said  he,  *^at  a  future  time  the  heathens  should 
deny  that  they  had  ever  worshipped  such  gods."     This  action 

'  See  above,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
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gave  great  umbrage  to  Ammonius  the  grammarian  in  par- 
ticular, who  to  my  knowledge  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Gentiles  was  grossly  abused  and  misrepresented 
by  the  reservation  of  this  one  image  only,  in  order  to  render 
that  religion  ridiculous.  Helladius  however  did  not  scruple 
to  boast-,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  in  that  desperate  onset  of 
sacrificing  nine  victims  with  his  own  hand  at  the  shrine  of 
the  insulted  deities.  Such  were  the  doings  in  Alexandria  at 
that  time. 


CHAP.  XVIL — Of  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  the 

TEMPLE   of   SERAPIS. 

When  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  torn  down  and  laid  bare, 
there  were  found  in  it,  engraven  on  stones,  certain  characters 
which  they  called  hieroglyphics,  having  the  forms  of  crosses. 
Both  the  Christians  and  Pagans,  on  seeing  them,  thought  they 
had  reference  to  their  respective  religions :  for  the  Christians, 
who  affirm  that  the  cross  is  the  sign  of  Christ's  saving  passion, 
claimed  this  character  as  peculiarly  theirs ;  but  the  Pagans 
alleged  that  it  might  appertain  to  Christ  and  Serapis  in  com- 
mon ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  it  symbolizes  one  thing  to  Christians 
and  another  to  Heathens."  Whilst  this  point  was  controverted 
amongst  them,  some  of  the  heathen  converts  to  Christianity, 
who  were  conversant  with  these  hieroglyphic  characters,  in- 
terpreted that  in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  signify  the  Life  to  come. 
This  the  Christians  exultingly  laid  hold  of,  as  decidedly 
favourable  to  their  religion.  But  after  other  hieroglyphics 
had  been  deciphered  containing  a  prediction  that  When  (the 
character  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  representing)  the  Life  to  come 
^^f  should  appear,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  wotdd  be  destroyed,  a 
very  great  number  of  the  Pagans  embraced  Christianity,  and 
confessing  their  sins,  were  baptized.  Such  are  the  reports  I 
have  heard  respecting  the  discovery  of  this  S3rmbol  in  form  of 
a  cross.  But  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Egyptian  priests  fore- 
knew the  things  concerning  Christ,  when  they  engraved  the 
figure  of  a  cross.  For  if  the  mystery  of  our  Saviour's  advent 
too*  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  as  the  apostle  de- 
clares ;  *  and  if  the  devil  himself,  the  prince  of  wickedness, 

*  1  Ck)r.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Eph.  iii.  5,  6. 
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knew  notliiiig  of  it,  his  ministos  the  Egyptian  prieBtB  «ie 
likel J  to  hare  heen  still  more  ^norant  €i  the  matter,  i^nm- 
dence  doabtless  pmrpoeed  that  in  the  inqoiiy  concerning  ttuB 
character,  there  should  something  take  place  analogous  to  what 
hi4>pened  heretofore  at  the  preaching  ^  PaoL  Fcht  he,  made 
wise  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  employed  a  similar  method  in  Ha- 
lation to  the  Athenians,  many  of  whom  he  hrooght  oy^  to 
the  faith,  when  on  reading  the  inscription  on  one  of  thcw 
altars  ^  he  accommodated  it  to  his  own  discourse.  UnleBs  in- 
deed any  one  should  say,  that  the  Word  of  God  wrought  in 
the  Egyptian  priests,  as  it  did  on  Balaam'  and  Caiaphas,' 
causing  them  to  utter  prophecies  of  good  things  in  spite  of 
themselyes. 


CHAP.  XYin. — RsFORMATIOlf  OP  ABUSES  AT  ROMS  BY  THE 

EMPEROR    THEODOSIUS. 

During  the  short  stay  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  JXslf^ 
he  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  the  city  of  Rome,  by 
grants  on  the  one  hand,  and  abrogations  on  the  other.  His 
largesses  were  very  munificent ;  and  he  removed  two  most 
infamous  abuses  which  existed  in  that  mighty  dty.  There 
were  buildings  of  immense  magnitude  erected  in  former  timea^ 
in  which  bread  was  made  for  distribution  among  the  people. 
Those  who  had  the  charge  of  these  edifices,  whom  the  Romans 
in  their  language  term  Mancipes,  in  process  of  time  convert- 
ed them  into  receptacles  for  thieves.  Now  the  bake-houses  in 
these  structures  being  placed  underneath,  they  built  taverns 
at  the  side  of  each,  where  prostitutes  were  kept ;  by  which 
means  they  entrapped  many  of  those  who  went  thither  either 
for  the  sake  of  refreshment,  or  to  gratify  their  lusts,  for  by  a 
certain  mechanical  contrivance  they  precipitated  them  from 
the  tavern  into  the  bake-house  below.  This  was  practised 
chiefly  upon  strangers ;  and  such  as  were  in  this  way  tre- 
panned, were  compelled  to  work  in  the  bake-houses,  where 
they  were  immured  until  old  age,  their  friends  concluding  that 
they  were  dead.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  fell  into  this  snare ;  who  being  shut  up 

'  Acts  ZTU.  23.  '  Num.  zxiv.  '  John  zi.  51. 
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in  the  bake-house,  and  hindered  from  going  out,  drew  a  dagger 
wiiich  he  wore  and  killed  those  who  stood  in  his  way :  the 
rest  being  terrified,  suffered  him  to  escape.  When  the  em- 
peror was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  he  punished 
1^  the  Mancipes,  and  ordered  these  haunts  of  lawless  and  aban- 
doned characters  to  be  pulled  down.  This  was  one  of  the  dis- 
graceful nuisances  of  which  the  emperor  purged  the  imperial 
dty:  the  other  was  of  this  nature.  When  a  woman  was 
detected  in  adultery,  they  punished  the  delinquent  in  a  way 
that  rather  aggravated  her  offence  than  tended  to  reform  her. 
For  shutting  her  up  in  a  narrow  brothel,  they  obliged  her  to 
prostitute  herself  in  a  most  disgusting  manner ;  causing  little 
bells  to  be  rung  at  the  time,  that  those  who  passed  by  might 
not  be  ignorant  of  what  was  doing  within.  This  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  brand  the  crime  with  greater  ignominy  in 
public  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  was  apprized  of  this 
indecent  usage,  he  would  by  no  means  tolerate  it ;  but  having 
ordered  the  Sistra  (for  so  these  places  of  penal  prostitution 
were  denominated)  to  be  pulled  down,  he  appointed  other 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  adulteresses.  Thus  did  the  em- 
petoir  Theodosius  free  the  city  from  two  of  its  most  discredit- 
able abuses :  and  when  he  had  arranged  all  other  affairs  to 
his  satisfaction,  leaving  the  young  emperor  Yalentinian  at 
Rome,  he  returned  with  his  son  Honorius  to  Constantinople, 
and  entered  that  city  on  the  10th  of  November,  in  the  consul- 
ate of  Tatian  and  Symmachus. 


CHAP.  XIX.~The  office  of  penitentiary  presbttbr 

ABOLISHED. 

It  was  deemed  requisite  at  this  time  to  abolish  the  office 
of  those  presbyters  in  the  churches  who  superintended  the 
149  oonfessional :  ^  this  was  done  on  the  following  account. 
When  the  Novatians  separated  themselves  from  the  Church 
because  they  would  not  communicate  with  those  who  had 
lapsed  during  the  persecution  under  Decius,  the  bishops  added 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canon  a  presbyter  whose  duty  it  should  be 

'  This  officer  was  called  the  Penitentiary.  See  Bingham's  Chr.  Antiq» 
b.  zTiii.  ch.  iii. 
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to  receive  the  confession  of  penitents  who  had  sinned  after  bap- 
tism.    And  this  mode  of  discipline  is  still  maintained  among 
other  heretical  institutions  by  all  the  rest  of  the  sects ;  the 
Homoousians  only,  together  with  the  Novatians,  who  hold  the 
same  doctrinal  views,  having  rejected  it.     The  latter  indeed 
would  never  admit  of  its  establishment :  and  the  Homoousians, 
who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Churches,  after  retaining 
this  function  for  a  considerable  period,  abrogated  it  in  the 
time  of  Nectarius,  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  Church.   A  woman  of  noble  family  coming 
to  the  penitentiary,  made  a  general  confession  of  those  sins 
she  had  committed  since  her  baptism ;  and  the  presbyter  en- 
joined fasting  and  prayer  continually,  that  together  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  error,  she  might  have  to  show  works  also 
meet  for  repentance.     Some  time  after  this,  the  same  lady 
again  presented  herself,  and  confessed  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  another  crime,  a  deacon  of  that  Church  having  lain  widh 
her.     On  this  information  the  deacon  was  ejected  from  the 
Church : '  but  the  people  were  very  indignant,  being  not  only 
offended  at  what  had  taken  place,  but  also  because  the  ex- 
posure of  the  fact  had  brought  scandal  and  degradation  upon 
the  Church.     When,  in  consequence  of  this,  ecclesiastics  were 
subjected  to  taunting  and  reproach,  Eudsemon,  a  presbyter  of 
that  Church,  by  birth  an  Alexandrian,  persuaded  Nectarius 
the  bishop  to  abolish  the  office  of  penitentiary  presbyter,  and 
to  leave  every  one  to  his  own  conscience  with  regard  to  the 
participation  of  the  sacred  mysteries  i^  for  thus  only,  in  his 
judgment,  could  the  Church  be  preserved  from  obloquy.     I 
have  not  hesitated  to  insert  this  in  my  history,  since  I  myself 
heard  the  explanation  of  the  matter  from  Eudsemon :  for,  as  I 
have  often  remarked,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  procure  an 
authentic  account  of  affairs  from  those  who  were  best  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  and  to  scrutinize  every  report,  lest  I  should 
advance  what  might  be  untrue.     My  observation  to  EudaemcHi, 
when  he  first  related  the  circumstance,  was  this :  "  Whether, 

*  "  If  a  Bishop,  Presbyter,  or  Deacon,  be  found  guilty  of  fomicati<m 
k  ...  let  him  be  deposed."    Apostol.  Canon  xxy. 

.  *  i*  e.  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  so  called  icar*  Uox^v,  and  through  a 
reserve,  occasioned  by  fear  of  allowing  the  heathen  any  knowledge  of  the 
sacramental  acts  and  worship  of  the  Church.  This  is  generally  known  as 
the  **  Disciplina  arcaili."    See  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  b.  x.  ch.  y« 
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O  presbyter,  your  counsel  has  been  profitable  for  the  Church 
or  otherwise,  God  knows;  but  I  see  that  it  takes  away  the 
means  of  rebuking  one  another's  faults,  and  prevents  our 
acting  upon  that  precept  of  the  apostle,  Have  no  felUnoshvp 
^^  wvtk  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness^  but  rather  reprove  them** 


CHAP.  XX. — Divisions  among  the  arians  and  other 

HERETICS. 

I  CONCEIVE  it  right  moreover  to  notice  the  proceedings  of 
the  other  religious  bodies,  viz.  the  Arians,^  Novatians,  and 
those  who  received  their  denominations  from  Macedonius  and 
Eunomius.  For  the  Church  once  being  divided,  rested  not  in 
that  schism,  but  the  separatists,  taking  occasion  from  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  disagreed  among  themselves.  The  manner 
and  time,  as  well  as  the  causes  for  which  they  raised  mutual 
dissensions,  will  be  stated  as  we  proceed*  But  let  it  be 
observed  here,  that  the  emperor  Theodosius  persecuted  none 
of  them  except  Eunomius,  whom  he  banished ;  because  by 
holding  meetings  in  private  houses  at  Constantinople,  where 
ho  read  the  works  he  had  composed,  he  corrupted  many  with 
his  doctrines.  The  other  heretics  were  not  interfered  with  by 
the  emperor,  nor  did  he  constrain  them  to  hold  communion 
with  himself  ^  but  he  allowed  them  all  to  assemble  in  their  own 
tjonventicles,  and  to  entertain  their  own  opinions  on  points  of 
Christian  faith.  Permission  to  build  themselves  oratories 
without  the  cities  was  granted  to  the  rest :  but  inasmuch  as 
the  Novatians  held  sentiments  precisely  identical  with  his  own 
as  to  faith,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  continue 
unmolested  in  their  churches  within  the  cities,  as  I  have  before 
noticed.  I  think  it  opportune  however  to  give  in  this  place 
some  further  account  of  them,  and  shall  therefore  retrace  a  few 
tsircnmstances  in  their  history.^ 

*  See  below,  ch.  xxiii. 
-    '  It  is  from  his  peculiarly  detailed  account  of  the  Noyatian  heresy,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  he  represents  it  as  very  nearly  approaching  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  that  Socrates  has  been  charged  with  being  a  Noyatiiin. 
See  Life,  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  note  on  b.  ii.  ch.  xxxyiii. 
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CHAP.  XXI. — Peculiar  schism  amono  the  notatians.* 

The  Novatian  Church  at  Ccmstantinople  was  presided' a?«r 
by  AgeHus  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  viz.  from  the  reign  of  • 
Constantine  until  the  sixth  year  of  that  of  the  emperor  The- 
odosius,  as  I  remember  to  have  stated  elsewhere.  He  perc^T- 
ing  his  end  approaching,  ordains  Sisinnius^  to  succeed  him  in 
the  bishopric.  This  person  was  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
over  which  Agelius  presided,  remarkably  eloquent,  and  had 
been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Maximus,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  emperor  Julian.  The  Novatian  ^  laiij  wete 
dissatisfied  with  this  election,  and  wished  rather  that  he  had 
ordained  Marcian,  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  by  whose  influence 
their  sect  had  been  left  unmolested  during  the  reign  of  Yalens; 
Agelius  therefore,  to  allay  his  people's  discontent,  laid  his  handi 
on  Marcian  also.  Having  recovered  a  little  from  his  illnesB, 
on  again  entering  the  church  he  thus  of  his  own  accord  ad* 
dressed  the  congregation :  '*  After  my  decease  let  Marcian  b^ 
your  bishop ;  and  after  Marcian,  Sisinnius."  He  survived 
these  words  but  a  short  time,  and  Marcian  was  constituted  hia 
immediate  successor;  during  whose  episcopate  a  division 
arose  in  their  Church  also,  from  this  cause.  Marcian  had  pro* 
moted  to  the  rank  of  presbyter  a  converted  Jew  named  Sab^ 
batius,  who  nevertheless  continued  to  retain  many  of  his 
Jewish  prejudices ;  and  moreover  he  was  very  ambitious  of 
being  made  a  bishop.  Having  therefore  attached  to  his  inter* 
est  two  presbyters,  Theoctistus  and  Macarius,  who  were 
cognizant  of  his  designs,  he  resolved  to  defend  that  innovation 
made  by  the  Novatians  in  the  time  of  Yalens,  at  Pazum  a 
village  of  Phrygia,  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter,  to  whidi 
I  have  already  adverted.  And  in  the  first  place,  under  pie«' 
text  of  more  ascetic  austerity,  he  privately  withdrew  from  the 
Church,  saying  that  he  was  grieved  on  account  of  certain 
persons  whom  he  suspected  of  being  unworthy  of  communicate 
ing  in  the  mysteries.  It  was  however  soon  discovered  that 
his  object  was  to  hold  assemblies  apart :  which  when  Marcian 
understood,  he  bitterly  complained  of  his  own  error,  in  ordain- 
ing to  the  presbyterlite  persons  so  intent  on  vain-glory ;  and 
frequently  said,  '^  That  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  laid 

*  See  above,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxviii.  •  See  b.  tI.  ch.  L 
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his  hands  on  thorns,  than  to  have  imposed  them  on  Sabbatius." 
To  check  his  proceedings,  he  procured  a  synod  of  Novatian 
bishops  to  be  convened  at  Sangarum,  a  commercial  town  near 
Helenopolis,  where  Sabbatius  was  summoned,  and  desired  to 
explain  the  cause  of  his  discontent.  Upon  his  affirming  that 
he  was  troubled  about  the  disagreement  that  existed  respecting 
the  Feast  of  Easter,^  and  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  agreeable  to  that  sanction  which 
those  convened  at  Fazum  had  appointed ;  the  bishops  present 
at  the  synod,  imagining  this  assertion  to  be  a  mere  subterfuge 
to  disguise  his  desire  after  the  episcopal  chair,  obliged  him  to 
pledge  himself  on  oath  that  he  would  never  accept  a  bishopric^ 
When  he  had  so  sworn,  they  passed  a  canon  respecting  this 
feast,  which  they  entitled  Indifferent,  declaring  that  a  dis- 
agreement on  such  a  point  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
separation  from  the  Church ;  and  that  the  council  of  Fazum 
hiui  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  catholic  canon.  That  al- 
though the  ancients  who  lived  nearest  to  the  apostolic  times 
differed  about  the  observance  of  this  festival,  it  did  not  prevent 
their  communion  with  one  another,  nor  create  any  dissension. 
That  the  Novatians  at  imperial  Rome  had  never  followed  the 
Jewish  usage,  but  always  kept  Easter  after  the  equinox  ;^  and 
yet  they  did  not  separate  from  those  of  their  own  faith,  who 
oelebrated  it  on  a  different  day.  From  these  and  many  such 
eonsiderations,  they  made  the  Indifferent  Canon,  above-men- 
tioned, concerning  Easter,  whereby  every  one  was  left  at  liberty 
to  do  as  his  own  predilection  led  him  in  this  matter,  without 
violating  the  unity  of  the  Church.  After  this  rule  had  been 
thus  established,  Sabbatius,  being  bound  by  his  oath,  antici- 
pated the  fast  by  keeping  it  in  private,  whenever  any  dis- 
crepancy existed  in  the  time  of  the  Paschal  solemnity,  and 
having  watched  all  night,  he  celebrated  the  sabbath  of  the 
passover ;  then  on  the  next  day  he  went  to  church,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  partook  of  the  mysteries.  He 
pursued  this  course  for  many  years,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  people;  in  imitation  of  which  some  of 
tlw  more  ignorant,  and  chiefly  the  Phrygians  and  Galatians, 
supposing  this  precedent  a  sufficient  justification  for  them, 
also  kept  the  Passover  in  secret.  But  Sabbatius  afterwards 
dbregarding  the  oath  by  which  he  had  renounced  the  episcopal 
'  See  b.  i.  note  on  ch.  yilL  *  'l<tfifupiav» 
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dignity,  held  schismatic  meetings,  and  was  constituted  bishop 
of  his  followers,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.^ 


CHAP.  XXII. — The  author's  views   respecting  the  cvuh 

BRATION  of  EASTER  ;  WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BAPTISM^ 
FASTING,  MARRIAGE,  THE  EUCHARIST,  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL   RITES. 

I  MAT  perhaps  be  permitted  here  to  make  a  few  reflections 
on  Easter.  It  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  ancients  nor 
moderns  who  have  affected  to  follow  the  Jews,  have  had 
any  rational  foundation  for  contending  so  obstinately  about  it. 
For  they  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  when  our 
religion  superseded  the  Jewish  economy,  the  obligation  to  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  law  and  the  ceremonial  tjrpes  ceased.  That 
it  is  incompatible  with  Christian  faith  to  practise  Jewish 
rites,  is  manifest  from  the  apostle's  expressly  forbidding  it ; 
and  not  only  rejecting  circumcision,  but  also  deprecating  con- 
tention about  festival  days.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians^ 
he  writes,  "  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye 
not  hear  the  law  ? "  And  continuing  his  train  of  argument^ 
he  demonstrates  that  the  Jews  were  in  bondage  as  servants, 
but  that  Christians  are  called  into  the  liberty  of  sons.  More- 
over he  exhorts  them  to  disregard  days,  and  months,  and 
years.^  Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  *  he  distinctly 
declares  that  such  observances  are  merely  shadows :  where- 
fore he  says,  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  any  holy-day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
sabbath  days  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come."  The 
same  truths  are  also  confirmed  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,^  in  these  words : "  For  the  priesthood  being  changed, 
there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law."  Neither 
the  apostle  therefore,  nor  the  evangelists,  have  anywhere  im- 
posed the  yoke  of  servitude  on  those  who  have  embraced  the 
gospel;   but  have  left  Easter  and  every  other  feast  to  be 

^  See  b.  vil.  ch.  v.  and  xii.  '  Gal.  iv.  21. 

'  Gal.  iv.  10,  11,  where  the  observance  of  Jewish  ordinances  is  men- 
tioned in  a  tone  of  reproof. 
*  Col.  u.  16,  17.  »  Heb.  vu.  12. 
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honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  recipients  of  grace.  Men 
love  festivals,  because  they  afford  them  cessation  from  labour ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  each  individual  in  every  place,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  has  by  a  prevalent  custom  celebrated 
the  memory  of  tlie  saving  passion.  The  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast ;  nor  in 
the  New  Testament  are  we  threatened  with  any  penalty, 
punishment,  or  curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  law 
does  the  Jews.  It  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  historical  accu- 
racy, and  for  the  reproach  of  the  Jews,  because  they  polluted 
th^selves  with  blood  on  their  very  feasts,  that  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  that  our  Saviour  suffered  "  in  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread."  The  apostles  had  no  thought  of  appointing 
festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of  blamelessness  and 
piety.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  feast  of  Easter  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Church  from  some  old  usage,  just  as  many 
other  customs  have  been  established.  In  Asia  Minor  most 
people  kept  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  disregarding  the 
sabbath :  yet  they  never  separated  from  those  who  did  other-' 
wise,  until  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  influenced  by  too  ardent  a 
zeal,  fulminated  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
Quartodecimans  ^  in  Asia.  But  IrenaBus  bishop  of  Lyons  in 
France,  severely  censured  Victor  by  letter  for  his  immoderate 
heat ;  telling  him  that  although  the  ancients  differed  in  their 
celebration  of  Easter,  they  did  not  depart  from  intercom- 
munion. Also  that  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  after- 
151  j^ards  suffered  martyrdom  under  Grordian,  continued  to  com- 
municate with  Anicetus  bishop  of  Rome,  although  he  himself, 
according  to  the  usage  of  his  country,  kept  Easter  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  as  Eusebius  attests  in  the  fifth 
Book  of  his  "Ecclesiastical  History." ^  While  therefore  some 
in  Asia  Minor  observed  the  day  above-mentioned,  others  in 
the  East  kept  that  feast  on  the  sabbath  indeed,  but  not  in  the 
same  month.  The  former  thought  the  Jews  should  be  fol- 
lowed, though  they  were  not  exact :  the  latter  kept  Easter 
after  the  equinox,  refusing  to  be  guided  by  the  Jews ;  **  for," 
said  they,  "  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  when  the  sun  is  in  Aries, 
in  the  month  which  the  Antiochians  term  Xanthicus,  and  the 
Romans  April."     In  this  practice,  they  averred,  they  con- 

'  Those  who  observed  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  new  moon. 
*  Euseb*  b.  v.  ohap.  xxiv. 
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formed  not  to  the  modem  Jews,  who  are  mistaken  in  almoeft 
everything,  but  to  the  ancients  of  that  nation,  and  what  Joee- 
phus  has  written  in  the  third  Book  of  his  "  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties."^ Thus  these  people  were  at  issue.  But  all  other 
Christians  in  th^  Western  parts,  as  far  as  the  ocean  its^  are 
found  to  have  cdebrated  Easter  after  the  equinox,  frcon  m 
very  ancient  tradition,  and  have  never  disagreed  on  this  si^ 
ject.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  pretended,  that  the  Bjnod 
under  Constantine  altered  this  festival :  for  that  emperor  him- 
self, writing  to  those  who  differed  respecting  it,  recommended 
them,  as  few  in  number,  to  agree  with  the  majority  of  their 
brethren.  His  letter  is  given  at  length  by  Eusebius  in  his 
third  Book  of  the  Life  of  that  sovereign  ;^  but  the  part  relative 
to  Easter  runs  thus : — "  It  is  a  becoming  order,  which  all  the 
Churches  in  the  Western,  Southern,  and  Northern  parts  of 
the  world  observe,  and  some  places  in  the  East  also.  WbcFe- 
fore  all  on  the  present  occasion  have  judged  it  right,  and  I 
have  pledged  myself  that  it  will  have  the  acquiescence  of  your 
prudence,  that  what  is  unanimously  observed  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  throughout  Italy,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  in  Spain,  France, 
Britain,  Libya,  and  all  Greece,  the  Asian  and  Pontic  diocese, 
and  Cilicia,  your  wisdom  also  will  readily  embrace ;  consider- 
ing not  only  that  the  number  of  Churches  in  the  aforesaid 
places  is  greater,  but  also  that  while  there  should  be  a  universal 
concurrence  in  what  is  most  reasonable,  it  becomes  us  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  perfidious  Jews.**  Such  is 
the  tenor  of  the  emperor's  letter.  Moreover  the  Quartoded- 
mans  affirm  that  the  observance  which  they  maintain  was  de- 
livered to  them  by  the  apostle  John ;  while  the  Romans  and 
those  in  the  Western  parts  assure  us  that  their  usage  originat- 
ed with  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Neither  of  these  parties 
however  can  produce  any  written  testimony  in  confirmation  of 
what  they  assert.  But  that  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  in 
various  places  is  dependent  on  usage,  I  infer  from  this,  that 
those  who  agree  in  faith,  difier  among  themselves  on  this 
question.  And  it  will  not  perhaps  be  unseasonable  to  notice 
here  the  diversity  of  customs  in  the  Churches.*  The  fasts 
before  Easter  are  difierently  observed.     Those  at  Rome  fast 

*  See  Josephus,  b.  iii.  chap.  x.  '  See  chap.  xix.  of  that  book. 

*  See  the  whole  question  fully  discussed  by  Bingham,  Christian  Antiq. 
b.  XX.  ch.  V. 
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152  ^ree  successive  weeks  before  Easter,  excepting  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  The  lUjrians,  Achaians,  and  Alexandrians  observe 
a  fast  of  six  weeks,  which  they  term  "the  forty  days'  fast." 
Others  commencing  their  fast  from  the  seventh  week  before 
Easter,  and  fasting  three  five  days  only,  and  that  at  intervals, 
yet  call  that  time  "the  forty  days'  fast."  It  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that,  thus  differing  in  the  number  of  days,  they  should 
both  give  it  one  common  appellation;  but  some  assign  one 
reason  for  it,  and  others  another,  according  to  their  several 
fancies.  There  is  also  a  disagreement  about  abstinence  from 
food,  as  well  as  the  number  of  days.  Some  wholly  abstain 
from  things  that  have  life :  others  feed  on  fish  only  of  all 
living  creatures:  many,  together  with  fish,  eat  fowl  also, 
saying  that,  according  to  Moses,  these  were  likewise  made  out 
of  the  waters.  Some  abstain  from  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits  ;  others  feed  on  dry  bread  only ;  and  others  eat  not 
even  this ;  while  others,  having  fasted  till  the  ninth  hour, 
afterwards  feed  on  any  sort  of  food  without  distinction. 
And  among  various  nations  there  are  other  usages,  for  which 
innumerable  reasons  are  assigned.  Since  however  no  one 
can  produce  a  written  command  as  an  authority,  it  is  evident 
that  the  apostles  left  each  one  to  his  own  free-will  in  the 
matter,  to  the  end  that  the  performance  of  what  is  good  might 
not  be  the  result  of  constraint  and  necessity.     Nor  is  there 

*^less  variation  in  the  services  performed  in  their  religious 
assemblies,  than  there  is  about  fastings.  For  although  almost 
all  Churches  throughout  the  world  celebrate  the  sacred  mys- 
teries on  the  sabbath  of  every  week,^  yet  the  Christians  of 
Alexandria  and  at  Rome,  on  account  of  some  ancient  tradition, 
refuse  to  do  this.  The  Egyptians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thebais,  hold  their  religious 
meetings  on  the  sabbath,  but  do  not  participate  of  the  mys- 

*  That  is,  upon  the  Saturday.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Sunday  is 
never  called  ** the  sabbath**  (r6  (raj3j3arov)  by  the  ancient  Fathers  and 
historians,  but  "  the  Lord's  day  **  (17  jci/piaK^) .  Many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, from  their  Jewish  education  and  prejudices,  continued,  even  as 
CSiristians,  to  observe  the  sabbath,  as  well  as  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Upon  the  whole  question,  see  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  xx.  ch.  iii.  The 
Latins  kept  the  sabbath  as  a  fast,  the  Greeks  as  a  feast;  and  the  64th  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons  forbids  any  of  the  clergy  to  fast  on  HhQ  sabbath 
(Saturday)  under  pain  of  being  deposed,  and  likewise  a  layman  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
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teries  in  the  manner  usual  among  Christians  in  general :  for 
after  having  eaten  and  satisfied  themselves  vnth  food  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  evening,  making  their  oblations,^  they  partake 
of  the  mysteries.     At  Alexandria  again,  on  tJie  Ath  Feria, 
(i.  e.  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  week,)  and  on  that  termed  the 
Preparation  day^  the  Scriptures  are  read,  and  the  doctors 
expound  them ;  and  all  the  usual  Services  are  performed  in 
their  assemblies,  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries. 
This  practice  in  the  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Origen  most  commonly  taught  in  the  church  <m 
these  days.     He  being  very  learned  in  the  sacred  books,  and 
perceiving  that  the  impotency^  of  the  Mosaic  Law  could  not 
be   explained  literally,   gave  it  a  spiritual  interpretation ; 
declaring  that  there  has  never  been  but  one  true  Passover, 
which  our  Saviour  celebrated  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross : 
for  that  he  then  vanquished  the  adverse  powers,  and  erected 
this  trophy  against  the  devil.     In  the  same  city  of  Alex- 
andria, readers  and  chanters*  are  chosen  indifferently  fix>m 
the  catechumens  and    the  faithful ;   whereas   in   all   other 
churches  the  faithful  only  are   promoted  to  these  offices. 
I  myself  also,  when  in  Thessaly,  knew  another  custom.     K 
a  clergyman   in  that  country,  after  taking   orders,  should 
sleep  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had   legally  married  before 
his  ordination,  he  would  be  degraded.^     In  the  East  indeed 
all  clergjrmen,  and  even  the  bishops  themselves,  abstain  from 
their  wives :  but  this  they  do  of  their  own  accord,  there  being 
no  law  in  force  to  make  it  necessary ;  for  there  have  been 
among  them  many  bishops,  who  have  had  children  by  their 
lawful  wives  during  their  episcopate.      It  is  said  that  the 
author  of  the  usage  which  obtains  in  Thessaly,  was  Heliodorus 
bishop  of  Trica  in  that  country ;  under  whose  name  there  are 

*  npoflr^Epovrcc.  This  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  may  imply  the 
offering  of  the  consecrated  elements  as  a  sacrifice, 

*  r\  napaaKevri.  Holy  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  holy  week,  the  day 
before  Good  Friday.    See  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  x.  ch.  ii.  sect.  lOi 

^  T6  dSvvaTov  (Rom.  viii.  3). 

*  'TirofSoXeXg.  For  the  explanation  of  this  name,  which  was  given  to 
the  leaders  of  psalmody  in  churches,  see  Bingham's  Clurist.  Antiq.  b.  iiL 
ch.  viii.  sect.  3. 

*  Upon  the  gradual  introduction  of  celibacy  among  the  clerical  order, 
see  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  iv.  ch.  v. ;  see  also  first  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  and  Apostol.  Canon  11. 
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love  books  extant,  entitled  "  Ethiopici,"  ^  which  he  composed 
in  his  youth.  The  same  custom  prevails  at  Thessalonica,  and 
in  Macedonia,  and  Achaia.  I  have  also  remarked  another 
peculiarity  in  Thessaly,  which  is,  that  they  baptize  there  on 
the  days  of  Easter  only;  in  consequence  of  which  a  very 
great  number  of  them  die  without  having  received  this  rite. 
At  Antioch  in  Syria  the  site  of  the  church  is  inverted ;  so 
that  the  altar,  instead  of  looking  toward  the  East,  faces  the 
West.2  In  Achaia  and  Thessaly,  and  also  at  Jerusalem,  they 
go  to  prayers  as  soon  as  the  candles  are  lighted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Novatians  do  at  Constantinople.  At  Caesarea 
likewise,  and  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  candles  are  lighted.  The  Novatians  of  the 
Hellespont  do  not  perform  their  prayers  altogether  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  Constantinople;  in  most  things 
however  their  usage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic^  Church. 
In  short,  you  will  scarcely  find  anywhere,  among  all  the  sects, 
two  Churches  which  agree  exactly  in  their  ritual  respecting 
prayers.  At  Alexandria  no  presbyter  is  allowed  to  preach: 
a  regulation  which  was  made  after  Arius  had  raised  a  dis- 
turbance in  that  Church.  At  Rome  they  fast  every  Saturday,* 
*^  At  Csesarea  they  exclude  from  communion  those  who  have 
sinned  after  baptism,  as  the  Novatians  do.  The  same  dis- 
cipline was  practised  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  Hellespont, 
and  by  the  Quartodecimani  in  Asia.  The  Novatians  in 
Fhrygia  do  not  admit  such  as  have  twice  married;^    but 

*  Or  the  amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea. 

'  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  (h.  ii.  ch.  Ivii.,)  that  the 
fit  and  proper  position  of  a  church  is  that  it  shall  look  to  the  East.  •  And 
that  such  was  the  general,  though  by  no  means  universal,  custom  is  dear, 
not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  Paulin.  Ep.  xii.  ad  Severum,  who 
says,  "  My  church  does  not  look  towards  the  East,  as  the  common  cus- 
tom is."  See  also  Bonav.  Rer.  Liturg.  b.  i.  ch.  xx.  n.  4,  and  Bingham's 
Chr.  Antiq.  b.  viii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  2. 

'  TJ  K(>aTov<ry,  so  called  in  a  lower  sense,  as  imperial  and  established. 

*  See  note  above.  As  Socrates  wrote  in  the  East,  and  for  Greek  readers, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  add  that  the  Greeks  observed  Saturday  as 
a  festival. 

*  AiydfiovQ,  DigamistSf  not  in  the  sense  we  usually  attach  to  the  word, 
of  having  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  A  second  marriage  was  always 
regarded  with  disapprobation  by  the  Church;  and  tliose  who  married 
twice  have  always  been  h^ld  incapable  of  the  priesthood.     See  Apostol. 

u  2 
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those  of  Constantinople  neither  admit  nor  reject  them  openlyy 
while  in  the  Western  parts  they  are  openly  received.  Tluis 
diversity  was  occasioned,  as  I  imagine,  by  the  bishops  who 
in  their  respective  eras  governed  the  Churches ;  and  thoee 
who  received  these  several  rites  and  usages,  transmitted  them 
as  laws  to  posterity.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  imposaible,^ 
to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  various  customs  and 
ceremonial  observances  in  use  throughout  every  city  and 
country ;  but  the  instances  we  have  adduced  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Easter  Festival  was  from  some  remote  pre- 
cedent differently  celebrated  in  every  particular  province. 
They  talk  at  random  therefore  who  assert  that  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter  was  altered  in  the  Nicene  synod;  for  the 
bishops  there  convened  earnestly  laboured  to  reduce  the  first 
dissident  minority  to  uniformity  of  practice  with  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Now  that  differences  of  this  kind  existed  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  as  the  Book  of  The  Acts  testifies.  For  when 
they  understood  that  the  peace  of  the  believers  was  disturbed 
by  a  dissension  of  the  Gentiles,  having  all  met  together,  they 
promulgated  a  divine  law,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  letter.  By 
this  sanction  they  liberated  Christians  from  the  bondage  id 
formal  observances,  and  all  vain  contention  about  these  things; 
teaching  them  the  path  of  true  piety,  and  only  prescribing 
such  things  as  were  conducive  to  its  attainment.  The  epistle 
itself,  which  I  shall  here  transcribe,  is  recorded  in  The  Aei$ 
of  the  Apostles,^  "  The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  send 
greeting  unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  An- 
tioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard, 
that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you  with 
words,  subverting  your  souls,  saying.  Ye  must  be  circumcised, 
and  keep  the  law ;  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment : 
it  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to 
send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  We  have  therefore  sent  Jiidas  and  Silas, 
who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  thing  by  mouth.     For  it 

Canon,  No.  xvii.,  "  He  who  has  been  twice  married  after  Baptism  .... 
cannot  become  a  Bishop,  Presbyter,  or  Deacon,  or  any  other  of  the  sacer- 
dotal list." 

»  Acts  XV.  aa— 29. 
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seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you 
no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things :  that  ye  ab- 
stain from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication ;  from  which  if  ye 
keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  well."  These 
things  indeed  pleased  God :  for  the  letter  expressly  says,  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden  than  these  necessary  things."  There  are  nevertheless 
some  who,  disregarding  these  precepts,  suppose  all  fornication 
to  be  an  indifferent  matter ;  but  contend  about  holy-days  as 
if  their  lives  were  at  stake.  Such  persons  contravene  the 
oommands  of  God,  and  legislate  for  themselves,  not  respecting 
the  decree  of  the  apostles :  neither  do  they  perceive  that  they 
are  themselves  practising  the  contrary  to  those  things  which 
God  approved.  We  might  easily  have  extended  our  discourse 
respecting  Easter,  and  have  demonstrated  that  the  Jews  ob- 
serve no  exact  rule  either  in  the  time  or  manner  of  celebrating 
the  paschal  solemnity:  and  that  the  Samaritans,  who  are  a 
schism  of  the  Jews,  always  celebrate  this  festival  after  the 
equinox.  But  this  subject  would  require  a  distinct  and  copi- 
ous treatise:  I  shall  therefore  merely  add,  that  those  who 
affect  so  much  to  imitate  the  Jews,  and  ^re  so  very  anxious 
about  an  accurate  observance  of  types,  ought  to  depart  from 
them  in  no  particular.  For  if  they  have  resolved  on  being 
so  correct,  they  must  not  only  observe  days  and  months,  but 
all  other  things  also,  which  Christ  (who  was  "  made  under 
l^e  law")  did  in  the  manner  of  the  Jews;  or  which  he  un- 
justly suffered  from  them ;  or  wrought  typically  for  the  good 
of  all  men.  Thus  when  he  entered  into  a  ship  and  taught : 
when  he  ordered  the  Passover  to  be  made  ready  in  an  upper 
room :  when  he  commanded  an  ass  that  was  tied  to  be  loosed : 
when  he  proposed  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  as  a  sign 
to  them  for  hastening  their  preparations  for  the  Passover. 
To  be  consistent,  they  must  observe  all  these  things,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  others  of  this  nature  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  And  yet  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
justified  by  keeping  this  feast,  would  think  it  absurd  to  ob- 
serve any  of  these  things  in  a  bodily  manner.  No  doctor,  for 
instance,  ever  dreams  of  going  to  preach  from  a  ship— no  per- 
son imagines  it  necessary  to  go  up  into  an  upper  room,  and 
celebrate  the  Passover  there — ^they  never  tie,  and  then  loose 
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an  ass  again — and  finally,  no  one  enjoins  another  to  cany  a 
pitcher  of  water,  in  order  that  the  symbols  might  be  fulfilled. 
They  have  justly  regarded  such  things  as  savouring  rather  ot 
Judaism  than  Christianity :  for  the  Jews  are  more  solicitous 
about  outward  solemnities,  than  the  obedience  of  the  heart ; 
and  therefore  are  they  under  the  curse,  not  discerning  the 
spiritual  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  resting  in  its  types 
and  shadows.  Those  who  favour  the  Jews  admit  the  allegori- 
cal meaning  of  these  things ;  and  yet  they  pertinaciously  con- 
tend about  days  and  months,  without  applying  to  them  a 
similar  sense:  thus  do  they  necessarily  involve  themselTes 
in  a  common  condemnation  with  the  Jews.  But  enough  has 
been  said  concerning  these  things.  Let  us  now  return  to  the 
subject  we  were  previously  treating  of,  the  subdivisions  that 
arose  on  the  most  trivial  grounds  among  the  schismatics,  after 
their  separation  from  the  Church.  The  Novatians,  as  I  have 
stated,  were  divided  among  themselves  on  account  of  the 
feast  of  Easter,  the  controversy  not  being  restricted  to  one 
point  only.  For  in  the  different  provinces  some  took  one  view 
of  the  question,  and  some  another,  disagreeing  not  only  about 
the  month,  but  the  days  of  the  week  also,  and  other  unim- 
portant matters ;  in  some  places  holding  separate  assemblies 
because  of  it,  in  others  uniting  in  mutual  communion. 


CHAP.  XXIII. — Further   dissensions   amono   the  arians 

AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

But  dissensions  arose  among  the  Arians^  also  on  this  ac- 
count. The  contentious  questions  which  were  daily  agitated 
among  them,  led  them  to  start  the  most  presumptuous  pro- 
positions. For  whereas  it  has  been  always  believed  in  the 
Church  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  Son,  the  Word,  it  was 
asked  whether  God  could  be  called  Father  before  the  Son 
had  subsistence  ?  Thus  from  a  denial  of  the  main  article  of 
faith,  in  asserting  that  the  Word  of  God  was  not  begotten  of 
the  Father,  but  was  created  out  of  nothing,  they  deservedly 
fell  into  absurd  cavillings  about  a  mere  name.  Dorotheus 
therefore,  whom  they  had  sent  for  from  Antioch,  maintained 

*  See  above,  chap.  zx. 
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that  God  neither  was  nor  could  be  called  Father  before  the 
Son  existed.  But  Marinus,  who  had  been  summoned  out  of 
Thrace  before  Dorotheus,  and  was  piqued  at  the  superior 
deference  which  was  paid  to  his  rival,  undertook  to  defend 
the  contrary  opinion.  Their  controversy  respecting  this  term 
produced  division,  and  each  party  held  separate  meetings. 
Those  under  Dorotheus  retained  their  original  places  of  as- 
sembly :  but  the  followers  of  Marinus  built  distinct  oratories 
for  themselves,  and  asserted  that  the  Father  had  always  sus- 
tained that  character,  even  when  the  Son  was  not.  This 
section  of  the  Arians  was  denominated  Psathyrians,  because 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  this  opinion  was  Theoc- 
tistus,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  cake-seller  by  trade.  Selenas 
bishop  of  the  Goths  adopted  the  views  of  this  party :  he  was 
of  a  mixed  descent,  a  Goth  by  his  father's  side,  and  by  his 
mother's  a  Phrygian,  by  which  means  he  taught  in  the  Church 
with  great  readiness  in  both  these  languages.  This  faction 
however  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves,  Marinus  disagree- 
ing with  Agapius,  whom  he  himself  had  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ephesus.  Their  dispute  was  not  about  any  point 
of  religion,  but  they  strove  in  narrow-mindedness  about  pre- 
cedence, in  which  the  Goths  sided  with  Agapius.  Wherefore 
many  of  the  ecclesiastics  under  their  jurisdiction,  abominating 
the  vain-glorious  contest  between  these  two,  abandoned  them 
both,  and  became  adherents  to  the  Homoousian  faith.  The 
Arians  having  continued  thus  divided  among  themselves 
during  the  space  of  thirty-five  years,  were  reunited  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  junior,  under  the  consulate  of  Plintha 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Psathyrians  being 
prevailed  on  to  desist  from  contention.  They  afterwards 
passed  a  resolution,  giving  it  all  the  cogency  of  law,  that  the 
question  which  had  led  to  their  separation  should  never  be 
mooted  again.  But  this  reconciliation  extended  no  farther 
than  Constantinople ;  for  in.  other  cities  where  any  of  these 
two  parties  were  found,  they  persisted  in  their  former  separ- 
ation. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. — ^The  eunomians  divide  into  several 

FACTIONS. 

But  neither  did  the  Eunomians  remain  without  dissensions : 
for  Eunomius^  himself  had  long  before  this  separated  from  En* 
doxius,  who  ordained  him  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  because  that  pr^ 
late  refused  to  restore  to  communion  his  master  Aetius,  who 
had  been  ejected.  But  those  who  derived  their  name  from  hhn 
were  subsequently  divided  into  several  factions.  For,  first, 
Theophronius  a  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
art  of  disputation  by  Eunomius,  and  had  acquired  a  smatter-* 
ing  of  Aristotle's  "  Categories,"  and  his  "  Book  of  Interpret- 
ation," having  written  some  treatises  which  he  entitled  **  On 
the  Exercise  of  the  Mind,"  drew  down  upon  himself  the  re- 
probation of  his  own  sect,  and  was  ejected  as  an  apostate. 
He  afterwards  held  assemblies  apart  from  them,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  heresy  which  bore  his  own  name.  Then  Euty- 
chius  at  Constantinople,  from  some  absurd  dispute,  withdrew 
from  the  Eunomians,  and  still  continues  to  hold  separate 
meetings.  The  followers  of  Theophronius  are  denominated 
Eunomiotheophronians ;  and  those  of  Eutychius  have  the 
appellation  of  Eunomieutychians.  What  those  nonsensical 
terms  were  about  which  they  differed,  I  consider  unworthy  of 
being  recorded  in  this  history,  lest  I  should  go  into  matters 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  I  shall  merely  observe  that  they 
adulterated  baptism :  for  instead  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  they  baptize  into  the  death  of  Christ.^  Among 
the  Macedonians  also  there  was  for  some  time  a  division, 
when  Eutropius  a  presbyter  held  separate  assemblies,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Carte- 
rius.  There  are  possibly  in  other  cities  sectarians  which  have 
emanated  from  these :  but  living  at  Constantinople,  where  I 
was  bom  and  educated,  I  propose  to  describe  more  particularly 
what  has  taken  place  in  that  city ;  both  because  I  have  my- 

*  See  above,  b.  iv.  ch.  vii.  and  xiii. 

'  Compare  Canon  Apost.  1. :  "If  any  Bishop  or  Presbyter  does  not 
perform  the  one  initiation  with  three  immersions,  but  with  one  immersion 
only  into  the  death  of  the  Lord,  let  him  be  deposed."  So  also  Canon 
Constant,  vii. :  "  But  the  Eimomians,  who  baptize  with  one  immersion 
if  they  wish  to  be  joined  to  the  orthodox  faith,  we  receive  as  hea- 
thens, and  on  the  first  day  make  them  Christians.' 


»* 
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self  witnessed  some  of  these  transactions,  and  also  because 
the  events  which  have  there  occurred  are  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance, and  are  therefore  more  worthj  of  commemoration. 
Let  it  however  be  understood  that  what  I  have  here  related 
happened  at  different  periods,  and  not  at  the  same  time. 
Now  if  any  one  should  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  names  of 
the  various  sects,  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  reading  a 
book  entitled  "  Ancoratus,"  composed  by  Epiphanius  bishop 
of  Cyprus :  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  what  I  have 
already  stated.  The  public  affairs  were  then  thrown  into 
agitation  from  a  cause  I  shall  now  refer  to. 


CHAP.  XXV. — The  tyrant  euoenius  compasses  the  death 

OF  valentinian  junior. 

There  was  in  the  West  a  grammarian  named  Eugenius, 
who  after  having  for  some  time  taught  the  Latin  language, 
left  his  school,  and  accepted  an  appointment  at  the  palace, 
being  constituted  chief  secretary  to  the  emperor.  Possessing 
8  considerable  degree  of  eloquence,  and  being  on  that  account 
treated  with  greater  distinction  than  others,  he  was  unable  to 
bear  his  good  fortune  with  moderation.  For  associating  with 
himself  Arbogastes,  a  native  of  Galatia  Minor,  a  man  of  a 
naturally  ferocious  and  desperate  character,  who  then  had  the 
principal  command  of  the  army,  he  determined  to  usurp  the 
sovereignty.  These  two  therefore  agreed  to  murder  the  em- 
peror Yalentinian ;  and  having  corrupted  the  eunuchs  of  the 
imperial  bed-chamber  by  the  most  tempting  promises  of  pro- 
motion, they  induced  them  to  strangle  the  emperor  in  his 
sleep.  Eugenius  immediately  assumed  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  Western  parts  of  the  empire,  and  conducted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  a  tyrant.  When 
the  emperor  Theodosius  was  made  acquainted  with  these 
things,  he  was  exceedingly  distressed,  perceiving  that  his  de- 
feat of  Maximus  had  only  prepared  the  way  for  fresh  troubles. 
He  however  assembled  his  military  forces,  and  having  pro- 
claimed his  son  Houorius  Augustus,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
in  his  own  third  consulate  which  he  bore  with  Abundantius, 
he  again  set  out  in  great  haste  toward  the  Western  parts. 
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leaving  both  his  sons  invested  with  imperial  authority  at 
Constantinople.  A  very  great  number  of  the  barbarians  be- 
yond the  Dapube  volunteered  their  services  against  the 
tyrant,  and  followed  him  in  this  expedition.  After  a  rapid 
march  he  arrived  in  the  Gallias  with  a  numerous  army, 
where  Eugenius  awaited  him,  also  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
body  of  troops.  They  came  to  an  engagement  near  the  river 
Frigidus,  which  is  about  thirty-six  miles  distant  from  Aqui- 
leia.  In  that  part  of  the  battle  where  the  Romans  fought 
against  their  own  countrymen,  the  conflict  was  doubtful :  but 
where  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
were  engaged,  the  forces  of  Eugenius  had  greatly  the  advant- 
age. When  the  emperor  saw  the  terrible  slaughter  made  by 
the  enemy  among  the  barbarians,  he  cast  himself  in  great 
agony  upon  the  ground,  and  invoked  the  help  of  God  in  this 
emergency :  nor  was  his  request  unheeded  ;  for  Bacurius  his 
principal  officer,  inspired  with  sudden  and  extraordinary 
ardour,  rushed  with  his  vanguard  to  the  part  where  the  bar- 
barians were  hardest  pressed,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  put  to  flight  those  who  a  little  before  were  them- 
selves engaged  in  pursuit.  Another  marvellous  circumstance 
also  occurred.  A  violent  wind  suddenly  arose,  which  retorted 
upon  themselves  the  darts  cast  by  the  soldiers  of  Eugenius, 
and  at  the  same  time  drove  those  hurled  by  the  imperial  forces 
with  increased  impetus  against  their  adversaries.  So  prevalent 
was  the  emperor's  prayer.  The  success  of  the  struggle  being 
in  this  way  turned,  the  tyrant  threw  himself  at  the  emperor's 
feet,  and  begged  that  his  life  might  be  spared :  but  the  soldiery 
beheaded  him  on  the  spot,  as  he  lay  a  prostrate  suppliant,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  in  the  third  consulate  of  Arcadius,  and 
the  second  of  Honorius.  Arbogastes,  who  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  so  much  mischief,  having  continued  his  flight  for  two 
days  aftei*  the  battle,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  de- 
spatched himself  with  his  own  sword. 


»     CHAP.  XXVI. — Death  of  the  emperor  theodosius. 

The  anxiety  and  fatigues  connected  with  this  war  threw 
the  emperor  Theodosius  into  an  ill  state  of  health  ;  and  believ- 
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ing  the  disease  which  had  attacked  him  would  be  mortal,  he 
became  more  concerned  about  the  public  affairs  than  his  own 
life,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  calamities  in  which  the  people 
are  often  involved  after  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  He 
therefore  hastily  summoned  his  son  Honorius  from  Constan- 
tinople, being  principally  desirous  of  setting  in  order  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  empire.  After  his 
eon's  arrival  at  Milan,  he  seemed  to  recover  a  little,  and  gave 
directions  for  the  celebration  of  the  games  of  the  Hippodrome 
on  account  of  his  victory.  Before  dinner  he  was  pretty  well, 
and  a  spectator  of  the  sports ;  but  after  he  had  dined  he  be- 
came too  ill  to  return  to  them,  and  sent  his  son  to  preside  in 
his  stead.  On  the  following  night  he  died,  being  the  17th  of 
January,  under  the  consulate  of  Olybrius  and  Probus,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  Olympiad. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  lived  sixty  years,  and  reigned  six- 
teen. This  Book  therefore  comprehends  the  transactions  of 
sixteen  years  and  eight  months. 


book:  vl 


THE   PREFACE. 


The  commission  with  which  you  charged  me,  O  holy  man 
of  God,  Theodore,  I  have  executed  in  the  five  foregoing 
Books ;  in  which,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  have  comprised 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Constantino.  You 
will  perceive  that  I  have  been  by  no  means  studious  of  style ; 
for  I  consider  that  too  great  fastidiousness  about  elegance  of 
expression  might  defeat  the  object  I  had  in  view.^  But  even 
supposing  my  purpose  could  still  have  been  accomplished,  I 
was  wholly  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary 
power  of  which  ancient  historians  seem  to  have  so  largely 
availed  themselves,  whereby  any  one  of  them  imagined  him- 
self quite  at  liberty  to  amplify  or  curtail  matters  of  fact. 

'  See  preface  to  the  preceding  book. 
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Moreover  refined  composition  will  by  no  means  be  edifying  to 
simple-minded  and  unlearned  men,  who  are  intent  merely  on 
knowing  what  was  really  transacted,  and  pay  not  the  least  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  diction.  In  order  therefore  to  render  my 
production  not  unprofitable  to  both  classes  of  readers, — ^to  the 
learned  on  the  one  hand,  whom  no  elaboration  of  language 
could  satisfy  to  rank  it  with  the  magniloquence  of  the  writer* 
of  antiquity,  and  to  the  unlearned  on  the  other,  whose  under- 
standings would  be  clouded  by  a  parade  of  words, — I  have 
purposely  adopted  a  style,  divested  indeed  of  all  affectation  of 
sublimity,  but  at  the  same  time  clear  and  perspicuous. 

Before  however  entering  on  our  sixth  Book,  I  must  premise 
this,  that  in  undertaking  to  detail  the  events  of  our  own  age 
I  am  apprehensive  of  advancing  such  things  as  may  be  unpa- 
latable to  many :  either  because,  according  to  the  proverb, 
**  Truth  is  bitter ; "  or  on  account  of  my  not  mentioning  with 
encomium  the  names  of  those  whom  some  may  love  ;  or  from 
my  not  lauding  their  actions.  The  zealots  of  our  Churches 
will  condemn  me  for  not  calling  the  bishops  "  Most  dear  to 
Grod,"  "Most  holy,"  and  such  like.  Others  will  be  litigious 
because  I  do  not  bestow  the  appellations  "Most  divine,"  and 
"Lords,"  on  the  emperors,  nor  apply  to  them  such  other  epithets 
as  they  are  commonly  assigned.  But  since  I  could  easily  prove 
from  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,^  that  among  them  servants 
were  accustomed  to  address  their  masters  simply  by  name,  with- 
out reference  to  their  dignity  or  titles,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  I  shall  in  like  manner  obey  the  laws  of  his- 
tory, which  demand  a  simple  and  faithiul  narration,  unobscured 
by  a  veil  of  any  kind.  My  course  will  therefore  be  to  record 
accurately  what  I  have  either  myself  seen,  or  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  from  actual  observers ;  having  tested  the  truth 
with  unsparing  labour,  and  by  every  means  I  could  possibly 
command,  where  there  was  the  least  discrepancy  of  statement 
among  the  many  parties  consulted  who  professed  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  these  things. 

>  The  comic  writers,  as  Menander,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  for  instance. 
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CHAP.  I. — Theodosius's  two  sons  divide *thb  empire,    hu- 

.FINUS    IS    SLAIN    AT   THE   FEET   OF   ARCADIUS. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  his  two  sons 
undertook  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire,  Areadius 
having  the  government  of  the  East,  and  Honorius  of  the  West.^ 
At  that  time  Damasus  presided  over  the  Church  at  imperial 
Bome,  and  Theophilus  that  of  Alexandria ;  John  was  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Flavian  of  Antioch;  while  the  episcopal 
chair  at  Constantinople  or  New  Rome  was  filled  by  Nectarius, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Book.  The  body  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  was  taken  to  Constantinople  on  the  8th  of 
November  in  the  same  consulate,  and  was  honourably  interred 
by  his  son  Areadius  with  the  usual  funeral  solemnities.^  On 
the  28th  day  of  the  same  month  the  army  also  arrived,  which 
had  served  under  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  the  war  against 
the  tyrant  Eugenius.  When  therefore,  according  to  custom, 
the  emperor  Areadius  met  the  army  without  the  gates,  the 
soldiery  slew  Rufinus  the  Praetorian  prefect.  For  he  was 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  and  of  having  invited 
^  into  the  Roman  territories  the  Huns,  a  barbarous  nation,  who 
had  already  ravaged  Armenia,  and  were  then  making  preda- 
tory incursions  into  other  provinces  of  the  East.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  Rufinus  was  killed,  Marcian  bishop  of  the  No- 
vatians  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  episcopate  by  Sisin- 
nius,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.^ 


CHAP.  II. — Death  of  nectarius  and  ordination  of  john. 

A  SHOUT  time  after  Nectarius*  also,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople died,  on  the  27th  of  September,  under  the  consulate  of 
Caesarius  and  Atticus.  A  contest  thereupon  immediately 
arose  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  some  pro- 
posing one  person,  and  some  another :  at  length  however  it  was 

*  See  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  chap.  xxix. 

'  On  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  early  Church,  see  Bingham's  Christ. 
Antiq.  b.  xxiii.  ch.  i.  ii.  &c. 
'  See  b.  V.  ch.  xxi.  *  See  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
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determined  to  send  for  John/  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch,  who  was  vSry  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
By  the  general  consent  therefore  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity, 
he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Arcadius ; 
and  to  render  the  ordination  more  authoritative  and  imposing, 
several  prelates  were  requested  to  be  present,  among  whom 
also  was  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria.  This  person  did 
everything  he  could  to  detract  from  John's  reputation,  being 
desirous  of  promoting  to  that  see  Isidore,  a  presbyter  of  his 
own  Church,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  on  account  of 
a  very  delicate  and  perilous  aiFair  which  Isidore  had  under- 
taken to  serve  his  interests.  The  nature  of  this  obligation  I 
shall  now  unfold.  While  the  emperor  Theodosius  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  tyrant  Maximus,  Theophilus  sent  Isidore 
with  gifts  and  letters,  enjoining  him  to  present  them  to  him 
who  should  become-  the  victor.  In  accordance  with  these  in- 
j unctions  Isidore,  on  his  arrival  at  Eome,  awaited  there  the 
event  of  the  war.  But  this  business  did  not  long  remain  a 
secret ;  for  a  reader  who  accompajiied  him  privately  possessed 
himself  of  the  letters  ;  upon  which  Isidore  in  great  alarm  re- 
turned to  Alexandria.  This  was  the  reason  why  Theophilus 
so  warmly  favoured  Isidore.  The  court  however  gave  the 
preference  to  John :  and  when  many  had  revived  the  accusa- 
tions against  Theophilus,  and  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
bishops  then  convened,  memorials  of  various  charges,  Eu- 
tropius,  the  chief  officer  of  the  imperial  bed-chamber,  collected 
these  documents,  and  showed  them  to  Theophilus,  bidding 
him  choose  between  ordaining  John,  and  undergoing  a  trial 
on  the  charges  made  against  him.  Theophilus,  terrified  at 
this  alternative,  consented  to  ordain  John ;  who  was  invested 
with  the  episcopal  dignity  on  the  26th  of  February,  under 
the  following  consulate,  which  the  emperor  Honorius  cele- 
brated with  public  games  at  Rome,  and  Eutychian,  then  Prae- 
torian prefect,  at  Constantinople.  But  since  this  John  is 
famous,  both  for  the  writings  he  has  left,  and  the  many 
troubles  he  fell  into,  it  is  not  proper  that  I  should  pass  over 
his  affairs  in  silence :  I  shall  therefore  relate  as  compendiously 
as  possible  of  what  extraction  he  was,  with  the  particulars  of 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  and  the  means  by  which  he 

*  Better  known  under  his  surname  of  Chrysostom,  i.  e.  Golden-mouth, 
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was  subsequently  degracied ;   and  finally,  why  he  was  more 
honoured  after  his  death,  than  he  had  been  during  his  life. 


CHAP.  III. — Birth  and  education  of  john  bishop  op 


CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


John  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria- Coele,  of  a  noble  family 
in  that  country,  his  father's  name  being  Secundus,  and  that 
of  his  mother  Anthusa.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Libanius 
the  sophist,  and  philosophy  under  Andragathius.  When  he 
had  already  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  Civil  Law, 
reflecting  on  the  restless  and  unjust  course  of  those  who  de- 
Tote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  the  Forensic  Courts,  he  re- 

1^  solved  to  adopt  a  more  tranquil  mode  of  life.  Following 
therefore  the  example  of  Evagrius,  who  had  been  educated 
under  the  same  masters,  and  had  some  time  before  retired 
from  the  tumult  of  public  business,  he  laid  aside  his  legal 
habit,  and  applied  his  mind  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, frequenting  the  church  with  great  assiduity.  He 
moreover  induced  Theodore  and  Maximus,  who  had  been  his 
fellow-students  under  Libanius  the  sophist,  to  forsake  a  pro- 
fession whose  primary  object  was  gain,  and  embrace  pur- 
suits of  greater  simplicity.  Of  these  two  persons,  Theo- 
dore afterwards  became  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  and 
Maximus  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria.  Being  at  that  time  ar- 
dent aspirants  after  perfection,  they  entered  upon  the   ascetic 

^^  life,  under  the  guidance  of  Diodorus  and  Carterius,  who  then 
presided  over  the  monasteries.  The  former  of  these  was  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  the  see  of  Tarsus,  and  wrote  many  trea- 
tises, in  which  he  limited  his  expositions  to  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture,  without  attempting  to  explain  that  which  was  mys- 
tical.* But  we  must  return  to  John,  who  was  then  living  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Basil,  at  that  time  constituted  a 

*  With  this  chap,  compare  Sozomen,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

'  OiwpiaQ.  Literally,  "contemplation;"  here  taken  for  the  contem- 
plative life,  as  opposed  to  the  practical.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
adduce  from  Aristotle  or  Plato  instances  of  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  of 
the  kindred  terms,  OewpeXv^  ij  OtwprjTLKrff  as  opposed  to  the  lower  or  prac- 
tical life  (jStoc  irpaKTiKog). 
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deacon  by  Meletius,  but  afterwards  ordained  bishop  of  Caesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  appointed  ^  reader  in  the  Church 
at  Antioch  by  Zeno  the  bishop  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem : 
and  while  he  continued  in  that  capacity,  he  composed  a  book 
against  the  Jews.  Meletius  having  not  long  after  conferred 
on  him  the  rank  of  deacon,  he  produced  his  work  '*  On  the 
Priesthood,"  and  those  "  Against  Stagirius";  and  moreover 
those  also  "  On  the  Incomprehensibility  of  the  Divine  Nature," 
and  "On  the  Women ^  who  lived  with  the  EcclesiastiGS." 
After  the  death  of  Meletius  at  Ck)nstantinople,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  account  of  Gregory  \^  Nazianzen's  ordination,  John 
withdrew  from  the  Meletians,  without  entering  into  commu- 
nion with  Paulinus,  and  spent  three  whole  years  in  retire- 
ment. When  Paulinus  was  dead,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
by  Evagrius  the  successor  of  Paulinus.  Such  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  John's  career  previous  to  his  call  to  the  episcopal  office. 
It  is  said  that  his  zeal  for  temperance  rendered  him  stem  and 
severe ;  and  one  of  his  early  friends  has  admitted  that  in  his 
youth  he  manifested  a  proneness  to  irritability,  rather  than 
to  forbearance.  Because  of  the  rectitude  of  his  life,  he  was 
free  from  anxiety  about  the  future,  and  his  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter rendered  him  open  and  ingenuous ;  nevertheless  the 
liberty  of  speech  he  allowed  himself  was  offensive  to  very 
many.  In  public  teaching,  the  great  end  he  proposed  was  the 
reformation  of  the  morals  of  his  auditors ;  but  in  private  con- 
versation he  was  frequently  thought  haughty  and  assuming  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him. 

*  dvayvuxTTtiQ,  *' lector."  On  the  order  of  "Readers"  in  the  early 
Church,  see  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  ii.  chap.  v. 

*  ^tfysKTOLKToi,  These  were  women  who  lived  in  the  houses  of  the 
clergy  as  sisters,  and  exercised  themselves  in  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  scandal  seems  to  have  arisen  from  tms 
practice,  and  strong  measures  were  repeatedly  adopted  by  the  Churdi  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Syneisactae.  See  Bing^m,  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  xviL 
ch.  V.  sect.  20 ;  and  Euseb.  vii.  c.  xxx.,  where  Paul  of  Samosata  is  de- 
posed, among  other  reasons,  for  keeping  these  sisters  in  his  house.  See 
also  the  3rd  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
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CHAP.  IV. — John  renders  himself  odious  to  his  clergy. 

OF   SERAPION. 

Such  being  John's  disposition  and  manners,  he  was  led  to 
conduct  himself  toward  his  clergy,  after  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopate,  with  a  measure  of  austerity  beyond  what  they 
could  bear :  but  his  intention  was  in  this  way  to  discountenance 
any  laxness  of  moral  discipline  among  them.  Having  thus 
chafed  the  temper  of  the  ecclesiastics  under  him,  and  incurred 
their  displeasure,  many  of  them  stood  aloof  from  him  as  a  pas- 
sionate man,  and  others  became  his  bitter  enemies.  Serapion, 
whom  he  had  ordained  deacon,  incited  him  to  alienate  their 
minds  still  more  from  him ;  and  once  in  presence  of  the  whole 
assembled  clergy  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  bishop 
— "You  will  never  be  able  to  govern  these  men,  my  lord,  un- 
less you  visit  them  all  with  a  rod. "  This  speech  of  his  ex- 
cited a  general  feeling  of  animosity  against  the  bishop,  who 
not  long  after  expelled  many  of  them  from  the  Church,  some 
for  one  cause,  and  some  for  another.  Those  who  were  thus 
dealt  with,  as  it  usually  happens  when  governors  adopt  such 
violent  measures,  formed  a  combination,  and  inveighed  against 
him  to  the  people.  What  contributed  greatly  to  gain  credence 
for  these  complaints  was  the  bishop's  always  eating  alone,  and 
never  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  feast.  His  reasons  for  thus 
acting  no  one  knew  with  any  certainty,  but  some  persons  in 
justification  of  his  conduct  state  that  he  had  a  very  delicate 
stomach,  and  weak  digestion,  which  obliged  him  to  be  careful 
in  his  diet ;  while  others  impute  his  refusal  to  eat  in  company 
with  any  one  to  his  rigid  and  habitual  abstinence.  What- 
ever the  real  motive  may  have  been,  the  circumstance  itself 
was  made  a  serious  ground  of  accusation  by  his  calumniators. 
The  people  nevertheless  continued  to  regard  him  with  love 
and  veneration,  on  account  of  his  valuable  discourses  in  the 
Church,  and  therefore  those  who  sought  to  traduce  him,  only 
brought  themselves  into  contempt.  How  eloquent,  convincing, 
and  persuasive  his  sermons  were,  both  those  which  were 
published  by  himself,  and  such  as  were  noted  down  by  short- 
hand writers  as  he  delivered  them,  we  need  not  stay  to  de- 
clare ;  but  those  who  desire  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  them, 
must  read  for  themselves,  and  will  thereby  derive  both 
pleasure  and  profit 

[sOCRATES.]  Z 
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CHAP.  V. — John  draws  down  upon  himself  the  displea-    . 

SURE    OF    many    persons    OF    RANK    AND    POWER.       OF    THE 
EUNUCH   EUTROPIUS. 

As  long  as  John  attacked  the  clergy  only,  the  machination^ 
of  his  enemies  were  utterly  powerless;  but  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  rebuke  the  nobles  also  with  his  characteristic 
vehemence,  the  tide  of  unpopularity  began  to  set  against 
him  with  far  greater  impetus,  and  the  stories  which  were 
told  to  his  disparagement  found  many  attentive  listeners. 
This  growing  prejudica  was  not  a  little  increased  by  an 
oration  which  he  pronounced  at  that  time  against  Eutropius, 
the  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  bed-chamber,  and  the  first 
of  all  eunuchs  that  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  consul. 
Desiring  to  inflict  vengeance  on  certain  persons  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  churches,  he  induced  the  emperor  to 
make  a  law  excluding  delinquents  from  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  and  authorizing  the  seizure  of  those  who  had 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  sacred  edifices.^  But  its  author  was 
punished  for  this  almost  immediately ;  for  scarcely  had  the 
law  been  promulgated,  before  Eutropius  himself,  having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  fled  for  protection  to 
the  church.  The  bishop  therefore,  while  Eutropius  trembling 
with  fear  lay  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  mounting  the  pulpit  '*^ 
from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  in  order 
to  be  the  more  distinctly  heard,  uttered  the  severest  invective 
against  him :  an  act  that  excited  general  disgust,  as  it  seemed 
not  only  to  deny  compassion  to  the  wretched,  but  to  add  insult 
to  cruelty.  By  the  emperor's  order  however,  Eutropius, 
though  bearing  the  consulate,  was  decapitated,  and  his  name 
effaced  from  the  list  of  consuls,  that  of  Theodore  his  colleague 
being  alone  suflered  to  remain  as  in  office  for  that  year.  John 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  used  the  same  licence  towards 
Gainas,  who  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  army; 
treating  him  with  excessive  rudeness,  because  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  request  the  emperor  to  assign  to  the  Arians,  with 
whom  he  agreed  in  sentiment,  one  of  die  churches  within  the 
city.  Many  others  also  of  the  higher  orders,  for  a  variety  of 
causes,  were  censured  by  him  with  the  same  unceremonious 

^  On  the  use  of  churches  as  asylums  of  refuge,  see  Bingham,  Yxii.  zi. 
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freedom,  so  that  by  these  means  he  created  many  powerful 
adversaries.  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  been 
plotting  his  overthrow  from  the  moment  of  his  having  been 
compelled  to  ordain  him ;  and  concerted  measures  for  this 
purpose  in  secret,  both  with  the  friends  who  were  around 
him,  as  well  as  by  letter  with  such  as  were  at  a  distance.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  boldness  with  which  John  lashed  what- 
ever was  obnoxious  to  him,  that  affected  Theophilus,  as  his 
own  failure  to  please  his  favourite  presbyter  Isidore  in  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Constantinople.  Such  was  the  state  of 
John's  affairs  at  that  time,  mischief  having  thus  threatened 
him  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  episcopate.  But  we 
shall  enter  into  these  things  more  at  large  as  we  proceed. 


CHAP.  VL — Gain  AS  the  goth  attempts  to  usurp  the  so- 
vereign POWER,  AND  after  FILLING  CONSTANTINOPLE  WITH 
DISORDER,   IS   SLAIN. 

I  SHALL  now  refer  to  some  memorable  circumstances  that 
occurred  at  that  period,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  how  Divine 
Providence  interposed  by  extraordinary  agencies  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city  and  Roman  empire  from  the  utmost  peril. 
Gamas  was  a  barbarian  by  extraction,  who  after  becoming  a 
Roman  subject,  had  engaged  in  military  service,  and  risen  by 
degrees  froin  one  rank  to  another,  until  he  was  at  length  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  both  of  the  Roman  horse  and  foot. 
When  he  had  attained  this  lofty  position,  his  ambition  knew 
no  bounds  short  of  rendering  himself  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  To  accomplish  this  he  sent  for  the  Goths  out  of  their 
own  country,  and  gave  the  principal  commissions  in  the  army 
to  his  relations.  Then  when  Tribigildus,  one  of  his  kinsmen 
who  had  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Phrygia,  had  at  the 
instigation  of  Gainas  broken  out  into  open  revolt,  and  was 
filling  that  country  with  confusion  and  dismay,  he  took  care 
that  the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  his  treasonable  designs,  should  depute  him  to  settle  matters 
in  the  disturbed  province.  Gamas  therefore  immediately  set 
out,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  number  of  the  barbarous  Goths, 
on  this  pretended  expedition  against  Tribigildus,  but  with  the 

X  2 
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real  intention  of  establishng  his  own  unjust  domination.  On 
reaching  Phrygia  he  began  to  subvert  everything;  so  that 
ihe  Romans  were  suddenly  thrown  into  great  consternation, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  vast  barbarian  force  which  Gramas 
had  at  his  command,  but  also  lest  the  most  fertile  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East  should  be  laid  desolate.  In  this  emergency 
the  emperor  acted  with  much  prudence,  seeking  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  traitor  by  address :  he  accordingly  sent  him.  an 
embassy  with  instructions  to  appease  him  for  the  present  by 
every  kind  of  concession.  Gaifnas  having  demanded  that  Sa- 
tuminus  and  Aurelian,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
senatorial  order,  and  men  of  consular  dignity,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  unfavourable  to  his  pretensions,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him  as  hostages,  the  emperor  most  unwillingly  yielded  to 
the  exigency  of  the  crisis ;  and  these  two  magnanimous  per- 
sonages prepared  to  die  for  the  public  good,  and  nobly  submitted 
themselves  to  the  emperor's  disposal  They  therefore  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  barbarian,  to  a  place  called  the  Hippo- 
drome, some  distance  from  Chalcedon,  resolved  to  endure 
whatever  he  might  be  disposed  to  inflict ;  but,  however,  they 
suffered  no  harm.  The  tyrant,  simulating  dissatisfaction,  ad- 
vanced to  Chalcedon,  whitl^r  the  emperor  Arcadius  also 
went  to  meet  him.  Both  then  entered  the  church  where  the 
body  of  the  martyr  Euphemius  is  deposited,  and  there  entered 
into  a  mutual  pledge  on  oat^i  that  neither  would  plot  against 
the  other.  The  emperor  indeed  kept  his  engagement,  having 
a  religious  regard  to  an  oath,  and  being  on  that  account  be-, 
loved  of  God.  But  Gainas  soon  violated  it,  and  instead  of 
abandoning  his  purpose,  was  intent  on  carnage,  plunder,  and 
conflagration,  not  only  at  Constantinople,  but  also  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  he  could  by  any 
means  carry  it  into  effect.  The  city  was  quite  inundated  by 
the  barbarians,  and  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
almost  like  that  of  captives.  Moreover  a  comet  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  reaching  from  heaven  even  to  the  earth,  such  as 
was  never  before  seen,  presaged  the  danger  that  impended  over 
it.  ^  Gainas  flrst  most  shamdiessly  attempted  to  make  a  seizure 
of  the  silver  publicly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops :  but  when 
the  proprietors,  forewarned  by  report  of  his  intention,  abstain- 

'  C!omp.  Virg.  Greorg.  L  488,  "  Nee  diri  toties  arsdre  cometae."  Comp. 
^n.  X.  272—274. 
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ed  from  exposing  it  on  their  counters,  his  thoughts  were  di- 
verted to  another  object,  which  was  to  send  an  immense  body 
of  barbarians  at  night  to  burn  down  the  palace.  Then  indeed 
God  distinctly  manifested  his  providential  care  over  the  city : 
for  a  multitude  of  angels  appeared  to  the  rebels,  in  the  form 
of  armed  men  of  gigantic  stature,  whom  the  barbarians  ima- 
gining to  be  a  large  army  of  brave  troops,  turned  away  from 
with  terror  and  amazement.  When  this  was  reported  to 
Gainas,  it  seemed  to  him  quite  incredible ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  army  was  at  a  distance,  dis- 
persed as  a  garrison  over  the  Eastern  cities.  He  sent  there- 
fore others  for  several  successive  nights,  who  constantly  re- 
turned with  the  same  statement,  for  the  angels  always  presented 
themselves  in  the  same  manner ;  whereupon  he  determined  to 
be  himself  a  spectator  of  this  prodigy.  Then  supposing  what 
he  saw  to  be  really  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  concealed  them- 
selves by  day,  and  baffled  his  designs  by  night,  he  desisted 
from  his  attempt,  and  took  another  resolution,  which  he  con- 
ceived would  b^  detrimental  to  the  Romans;  but  the  event 
proved  it  to  be  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Pretending  to  be 
under  demoniacal  possession,  he  went  forth  as  if  for  prayer  to 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  which  is  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  city.  The  barbarians  who  accompanied  him 
carried  out  arms  with  them,  concealed  in  casks  and  other 
specious  coverings ;  which  when  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
city  gates  detected,  and  would  not  suffer  to  pass,  the  barba- 
rians put  them  to  the  sword.  A  fearful  tumult  thence  arose 
in  the  city,  and  death  seemed  to  threaten  every  on^ ;  never- 
theless the  city  continued  secure  at  that  time,  its  gates  being 
everywhere  well  defended.  The  emperor  instantly  proclaimed 
Gtii'nas  a  public  enemy,  and  ordered  that  all  the  Goths  who 
remained  shut  up  in  Constantinople  should  be  slain.  Accord- 
ingly the  day  after  the  guards  of  the  gates  had  been  killed, 
the  Romans  attacked  the  barbarians  within  the  walls  near  the 
church  of  the  Goths,  for  thither  such  of  them  as  had  been  left 
in  the  city  had  betaken  themselves ;  and  after  destroying  a 
great  number  of  them,  they  set  the  church  on  fire,  and  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.  Gainas  being  informed  of  the  slaughter 
of  those  of  his  party  who  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the  city, 
and  perceiving  the  failure  of  all  his  artifices,  left  St.  John's 
church,  and  advanced  rapidly  towards  Thrace.     On  reaching 
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the  Chersonese  he  endeavoured  to  pass  over  from  thence  and 
take  Lampsacus,  in  order  that  from  that  place  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  the  Eastern  parts.  As  the  emperor  had 
immediately  despatched  forces  in  pursuit  both  bj  land  and  by 
sea,  another  miraculous  interposition  of  Divine  Providence' 
occurred.  For  while  the  barbarians,  destitute  of  ships,  were 
attempting  to  cross  on  rafts,  and  in  vessels  hastily  put  to^ 
gether,  suddenly  the  Roman  fleet  appeared,  and  the  west  wind 
began  to  blow  hard.  This  afforded  an  easy  passage  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  barbarians  with  their  horses,  tossed  up  and 
down  in  their  frail  barks  by  the  violence  of  the  gale^  were  at 
length  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and  many  of  them  also 
were  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Li  this  passage  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  barbarians  perished ;  but  Gainas  escaped  thence 
and  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  fell  in  with  another  body  of 
the  Roman  forces,  by  whom  he  was  slain,  together  with  the 
Goths  that  attended  him.  Let  this  cursory  notice  of  Gainas 
Suffice  here.  Those  who  may  desire  more  minute  details  of 
the  circumstances  of  that  war,  should  read  "  The  Gainea  "  of 
Eusebius  Scholasticus,  who  was  at  that  time  an  auditor  of  ^^ 
Troilus  the  sophist ;  and  having  been  a  spectator  of  the  war, 
related  the  events  of  it  in  an  heroic  poem  consisting  of  four 
books,  which  acquired  for  him  great  celebrity  while  the  re- 
collection of  these  things  was  fresh.  The  poet  Ammonius 
also  has  recently  composed  another  description  in  verse  of  the 
same  transactions,  which  he  recited  before  the  emperor  in  the 
sixteenth  consulate  of  Theodosius  junior,  which  he  bore  with 
Faustus; ,  This  war  was  terminated  under  the  consulate  of  Sti-' 
licho  and  Aurelian.  In  the  year  following,  Fravitus,  a  Goth 
by  extraction,  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  consul,  to  re- 
ward the  fidelity  and  attachment  he  had  evinced  toward  the 
Romans,  and  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  them  in 
this  very  war.  On  the  10th  of  April  in  that  year  there  was 
a  son  born  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  Theodosius  the  Good, 
But  while  the  aflairs  of  the  state  were  thus  troubled,  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Churoh  refrained  not  in  the  least  from  their 
disgraceful  cabals  against  each  other,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  for  they  were  incited  to  tumult  and 
reciprocal  abuse  by  a  source  of  mischief  which  originated  in 
Egypt  in  the  following  manner. 
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CHAP.  VII. — Dissension   between   theophilus    bishop    of 

ALEXANDRIA    AND    THE    MONKS. — CONDEMNATION   OF  ORIGEN's 

BOOKS. 

« 

The  question  had  been  started  a  little  before,  whether; 
God  has  a  corporeal  existence,  and  the  form  of  man;  or. 
whether  he  is  incorporeal,  and  without  either  the  human  or 
any  other  bodily  shape  ?  From  this  question  arose  strifes 
and  contentions  among  a  very  great  number  of  persons,  some 
favouring  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  others  patronizing 
the  opposite.  The  major  part  of  the  more  simple  ascetics 
asserted  that  God  is  corporeal,  and  has  a  human  figure :  but 
most  others  condemned  their  judgment,  and  contended  that 
God  is  incorporeal,  and  void  of  all  form  whatever.  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  in 
the  church  before  all  the  people  inveighed  against  those  who 
attributed  to  God  a  human  form,  expressly  teaching  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  wholly  incorporeal.  When  the  Egyptian 
ascetics  were  apprized  of  this,  they  left  their  monasteries  and 
came  to  Alexandria;  where  they  excited  a  tumult  against 
the  bishop,  accusing  him  of  impiety,  and  threatening  to  put 
him  to  death.  Theophilus,  aware  of  his  danger,  after  some 
consideration  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  to  extricate  him- 
self from  it.  Going  to  the  monks,  he  in  a  conciliatory  tone 
thus  addressed  them:  "In  seeing  you,  I  behold  the  face  of 
God."  The  fury  of  these  men  being  a  little  moderated  by 
this  expression,  they  replied :  "  If  you  really  admit  that  God's 
countenance  is  such  as  ours,  anathematize  Origen's  book;^ 
for  some  have  drawn  arguments  froni  them  in  contrariety  to 
our  opinion.  If  you  refuse  to  do  this,  expect  to  be  treated 
by  us  as  an  impious  person,  and  the  enemy  of  God."  "  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Theophilus,  "  and  I  will  readily  • 
do  what  you  require :  for  I  myself  also  disapprove  of  Origen's 
works,  and  consider  those  who  countenance  them  deserving 
of  censure."  Thus  he  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  monks  at 
that  time;  and  probably  the  whole  matter  would  have  been 
set  at  rest,  had  it  not  been  for  another  circumstance  which 

*  See  Hieron.  adv.  Ruf.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  403.  The  opinions  of  Origen  were 
formally  condemned  again  in  the  second  general  council  of  C!onstantinople, 
A.  D.  553. 
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happened  immediately  after.  The  monasteries  in  Egypt  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  four  devout  persons  named  Dis- 
corns,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius :  these  men  were 
brothers,  and  had  the  appellation  of  die  Long  Monks  given 
them  on  accdunt  of  their  statigre.  They  were  moreover  no 
less  distinguished  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  than  the  ex- 
tent of  their  erudition,  and  for  these  reasons  their  reputation 
was  very  high  at  Alexandria.  Theophilus  in  particular,  the 
prelate  of  that  city,  loved  and  honoured  them  exceedingly: 
insomuch  that  he  constituted  Discorus,  one  of  them,  bishop  of 
Hermopolis  against  his  will,  having  forcibly  drawn  him  from 
his  retreat.  Two  of  the  others  he  entreated  to  continue  with 
him,  and  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  them  to  do  so,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  authority:  when  therefore  he  had 
invested  them  with  the  clerical  office,  he  committed  to  their 
charge  -the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They,  con- 
strained by  necessity,  performed  the  duties  thus  imposed  on 
them  with  credit  to  themselves ;  nevertheless  they  felt  ae* 
verely  the  privation  of  philosophical  pursuits,  and  such  ascetic 
exercises  as  their  new  position  rendered  impracticable.  When 
however,  in  process  of  time,  they  observed  the  bishop  to  be 
devoted  to  gain,  and  greedily  intent  on  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  believing  this  example  injurious  to  their  own  souls, 
they  refused  to  remain  with  him  any  longer,  declaring  that 
they  loved  solitude,  and  greatly  preferred  it  to  living  in  the 
city.  As  long  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true  motive  for  their 
departure,  he  earnestly  begged  them  not  to  leave  him ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, he  became  excessively  irritated,  and  threatened  to  do 
them  all  kinds  of  mischief.  Regardless  of  his  menaces,  they 
retired  into  the  desert;  upon  which  Theophilus,  who  was 
evidently  of  a  hasty  and  malignant  temperament,  raised  a 
great  clamour  against  them,  and  set  in  motion  every  contriv- 
ance likely  to  do  them  injury.  After  this  he  viewed  with 
jealous  dislike  their  brother  Discorus  also,  bishop  of  Her^ 
mopolis ;  being  extremely  annoyed  at  the  esteem  and  venw- 
ation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  ascetics.  Aware  however 
that  these  persons  would  be  perfectly  safe  from  his  malevolence 
unlless  he  could  alienate  the  minds  of  the  monks  from  them, 
he  used  this  artifice  to  effect  it  He  well  knew  that  Discorus 
and  his  brothers,  in  their  theological  discussions  with  him, 
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had  often  maintained  that  the  Deitj  was  incorporeal,  and  by 
no  means  had  a  human  form ;  because,  they  argued,  such  a 
constitution  would  involve  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
human  passions,  as  Origen  and  other  ancient  writers  have 
demonstrated.  Now  although  Theophilus  entertained  the 
very  same  opinion  respecting  the  Divine  nature,  yet  to  gra- 
tify his  vindictive  feelings,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  impugn 
what  he  and  they  had  rightly  taught :  and  by  this  means  he 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  sincere  but 
ignorant  monks,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  quite  illiterate 
men.  Sending  letters  to  the  monasteries  in  the  desert,  he 
advises  them  not  to  give  heed  either  to  Discorus  or  his  bro- 
thers,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  affirmed  that  God  had  not  a  body. 
"  Whereas,"  says  he,  "  the  sacred  Scripture  testifies  that 
€rod  has  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  as  men  have ;  the  parti- 
sans of  Discorus,  being  followers  of  Origen,  introduce  the 
blasphemous  dogma  that  God  ha&  neither  eyes,  ears,  feet,  nor 
hands."  Abusing  the  simplicity  of  these  monks  by  this  soph* 
ism,  he  stirred  up  a  hot  dissension  among  them.  Such  as  had 
a  cultivated  mind  indeed  were  not  beguiled  by  this  plausi- 
bility, and  therefore  still  adhered  to  Discorus  and  Ch*igen; 
but  the  more  ignorant,  who  greatly  exceeded  the  others  in 
number,  inflamed  by  an  ardent  zeal  without  knowledge,  im- 
mediately raised  an  outcry  against  their  brethren.  A  division 
being  thus  made,  both  parties  branded  each  other  as  impious ; 
the  one  side  being  reproachfully  termed  "  Origenists,"  and 
the  other  "  Anthropomorphitse,"  ^  between  whom  violent  al- 
tercation arose,  and  an  inextinguishable  war.  Theophilus,  on 
receiving  intimation  of  the  success  of  his  device,  went  to  Nitra, 
where  the  monasteries  are,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
persons,  and  armed  the  monks  against  Discorus  and  his  bre- 
thren ;  who  being  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  made  their 
escape  with  great  difficulty.  John  bishop  of  Constantinople 
was  ignorant  meanwhile  of  the  things  that  were  doing  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  eloquence  of  his  discourses  rendered  him  in- 
creasingly celebrated.  He  first  enlarged  the  prayers  contained 
in  the  nocturnal  hymns,  for  the  reason  I  am  about  to  assign. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  heretical  sect,  see  Gibbon's  Ded.  and  Fall, 
chap.  xIyU. 
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CHAP.  VIII.— The  arians  and  homoousians  practise  noc- 
turnal ALTERNATIVE  HTMNS,  A  SPECIES  OF  COMPOSITION 
ASCRIBED  TO  THE  MARTYR  IGNATltJS,  8URNAMED  THEOPHO^ 
RUS.»      CONFLICT   BETWEEN   THE  TWO   PARTIES. 

The  Arians,  as  we  have  said,  held  their  meetings  without 
the  city.  As  often  therefore  as  the  festal  days  occurred,  that 
is  to  say,  the  sabbath  and  Lord's-day^  of  each  week,  on  which 
assemblies  are  usually  held  in  the  churches,  they  congregated 
within  the  city  gates  about  the  public  piazzas,  and  sang  re- 
sponsive verses  adapted  to  the  j^an  heresy.  This  they  did 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night :  and  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, chanting  the  same  responsive  compositions,  they  paraded 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  so  passed  out  of  the  gates 
to  go  to  their  places  of  assembly.  But  since  they  incessantly 
made  use  of  insulting  expressions  in  relation  to  the  Homoou- 
sians, often  singing  such  words  as  these :  **  Where  are  they 
that  say  three  things  are  but  one  power?" — John,  fearing 
lest  any  of  the  more  simple  should  be  drawn  away  from  the 
Church  by  such  kind  of  hymns,  opposed  to  them  some  of  his 
own  people,  that  they  also,  employing  themselves  in  chanting 
noctum^  hymns,  might  obscure  the  effort  of  the  Arians,  and 
confirm  his  own  party  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  John's 
aim  indeed  seemed  to  be  good,  but  it  issued  in  tumult  and 
danger.  For  as  the  Homoousians  performed  their  nocturnal 
hymns  with  greater  display,  John  having  invented  silver 
crosses  for  them  on.  which  lighted  wax-tapers  were  carried, 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  the  Arians, 
who  were  very  numerous,  and  fired  with  envy,  resolved  to 
revenge  themselves  by  a  desperate  attack  upon  their  rivals. 
This  they  were  the  more  ready  to  do  from  the  remembrance  of 
their  own  recent  domination^  and  the  contempt  with  which 
they  regarded  their  adversaries.  Without  delay  therefore^  on 
one  of  these  nights,  they  assailed  the  Homoousians ;  when 

*  This  word,  if  written  Oeo^opoc,  denotes  a  divine  person,  one  vohooe 
soul  is  full  of  God:  but  Qe6<f>opog  has  a  passive  import,  and  implies  one 
borne  or  carried  by  God.  This  title  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  Ig- 
natius, from  his  being  the  very  child  whom  our  Saviour  took  up  in  his 
arms,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples.     (Mark  ix.  36.) 

'  r6  T6  oafiparov  cat  17  icvpiac^.    See  Bingham,  b.  zx.  chap.  IL 
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Briso,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  empress,  who  was  leading  the 
chanters  of  these  hymns,  was  wounded  by  a  stone  in  ihe 
forehead,  and  some  of  the  people  on  both  sides  were  killed. 
The  emperor,  incensed  at  this  catastrophe,  forbad  the  Arians 
to  chant  their  hymns  any  more  in  public.  We  must  however 
make  some  allusion  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  in  the  Church 
^co  of  singing  hymns  antiphonally.  Ignatius,  third  bishop  of  Anti- 
och  in  Syria  from  the  apostle  Peter,  who  also  had  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  apostles  themselves,  saw  a  vision  of  angels 
hymning  in  alternate  chants  the  Holy  Trinity :  after  which 
he  introduced  the  mode  of  singing  he  had  observed  in  the 
vision  into  the  Antiochian  Church,  whence  it  was  transmitted 
by  tradition  to  all  the  other  Churches.  Such  is  the  account 
we  have  received  in  relation  to  these  antiphonal  hymns.  ^ 


CHAP.  IX. — Theophilus  bishop  op  Alexandria  endeavours 

TO  depose  JOHN   BISHOP   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  monks,  together  with  Discorus  and 
his  brothers,  came  from  the  desert  to  Constantinople.  Isidore 
was  also  with  them,  once  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
bishop  Theophilus,  but  then  become  his  bitterest  enemy, 
because  of  what  I  am  about  to  mention.  Theophilus  being 
irritated  against  Peter,  at  that  time  the  archpresbyter^  of  the 
^^^  Alexandrian  Church,  determined  to  eject  him ;  and  as  the 
ground  of  expulsion,  he  charged  him  with  having  admitted  to 
a  participation  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  a  woman  of  the  Mani- 
chaean  sect,  before  she  had  renounced  her  heresy.  Peter  in 
his  defence  declared,  that  not  only  had  the  errors  of  this 
woman  been  previously  abjured,  but  that  the  bishop  himself 
had  sanctioned  her  admission  to  the  eucharist :  upon  which 
Theophilus  in  a  great  rage,  as  if  he  had  been  grievously 
calumniated,  affirmed  that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstance.  To  substantiate  his  statement,  Peter 
summoned  Isidore  as  one  who  could  testify  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.     Isidore  was  then  at  Rome,  on  a  mission  from  Theo- 

^  See  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  xir.  ch.  i. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  duties  belonging  to  this  office,  see  Bingham*8 
Qirist.  Antiq.  b.  ii.  ch.  xix.  sect.  18. 
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philas  to  Damasus  the  prelate  of  the  imperial  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliatioii  between  him  and  Flavian 
bishop  of  Antioch,  from  whom  the  adherents  of  Meletius  had 
separated  in  detestation  of  his  peijurj,  as  we  have  already 
observed.^  When  Isidore  had  returned  from  Some,  and  was 
cited  as  a  witness  by  Peter,  he  deposed  that  the  woman  was 
received  by  consent  of  the  bishop,  who  himself  had  administer- 
ed the  communion  to  her :  upon  which  Theophilus  immediately 
ejected  them  both.  Isidore  therefore  went  to  Constantinople 
with  Discerns  and  his  brethren,  in  order  to  submit  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  emperor,  and  John  the  bishop,  the  injustice 
and  violence  with  which  Theophilus  had  treated  them.  John, 
on  being  informed  of  their  business,  gave  them  all  an  honour- 
able reception ;  and  admitting  them  at  once  to  communion  of 
the  prayers,  only  postponed  their  communion  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  until  their  affairs  should  be  examined  into.  Whilst 
matters  were  in  this  posture,  a  false  report  was  carried  to 
Theophilus,  that  John  had  both  admitted  them  to  a  participatioo 
of  the  mysteries,  and  also  taken  them  under  his  protection ; 
wherefore  he  resolved  not  only  to  be  revenged  on  Isidore  and 
Discerns,  but  also  if  possible  to  cast  John  out  of  his  episcopal 
chair.  With  this  design  he  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
various  cities,  and  concealing  his  real  motive,  ostensibly  con- 
demned therein  the  book3  of  Origen  merely :  forgetting  that 
Athanasius,  who  preceded  him  long  before,  had,  in  confirmation 
of  his  own  faith,  frequently  appealed  to  the  testimony  and 
authority  of  Origen's  writings,  in  his  orations  against  the 
Arians. 


CHAP.  X. — ^Epiphanius  bishop  of  cyprus  convenes  a  synod 

TO  CONDEMN   THE  BOOKS  OF  ORIGEN. 

He  moreover  renewed  his  friendship  with  Epiphanius 
bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  at  variance,  having  accused  that  prelate  of  entertaining 
low  thoughts  of  God,  by  supposing  him  to  have  a  human  form. 
Now  although  TheophUus  was  really  unchanged  in  sentiment, 
and  had  thus  denounced  the  Anthropomorphite  error,  yet  on 
account  of  his  hatred  of  others,  he  openly  denied  his  own  con- 

^  See  above,  b.  v.  eh.  xy. 
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victions ;  for  he  now  professed  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Epi- 
phanius,  as  if  he  had  altered  his  mind.  He  then  urged  him 
by  letter  to  convene  a  synod  of  the  bishops  in  Cyprus,  in 
order  to  condemn  the  writings  of  Origen.  Epiphanius  being 
a  person  more  eminent  for  his  extraordinary  piety  than  intel- 
ligence, was  easily  influenced  by  the  crafty  representations  of 
Theophilus :  having  therefore  assembled  a  council  of  the  bi- 
shops in  that  island,  he  caused  a  prohibition  to  be  therein  made 
^62  of  the  reading  of  Origen's  works. .  He  also  wrote  to  John 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  exhorting  him  to  abstain  from  the 
further  study  of  Origen's  books,  and  to  convoke  a  synod  for 
decreeing  the  same  thing  as  he  had  done.  When  Theophilus 
had  in  this  way  wrought  upon  Epiphanius,  whose  devout,  cha- 
racter gave  great  weight  to  his  proceedings,  seeing  his  design 
prosper  according  to  his  wish,  he  became  more  confident,  and 
himself  also  assembled  a  great  number  of  bishops.  In  that 
convention,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  Epiphanius,  he  caused 
a  like  sentence  of  condemnation  to  be  pronounced  on  the 
writings  of  Origen,  who  had  been  dead  nearly  two  hundred 
years :  although  this  indeed  was  not  his  primary  object,  but 
subsidiary  to  his  purpose  of  revenge  on  Discerns  and  his 
brethren.  John  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  communica- 
tions of  Epiphanius  or  Theophilus,  being  intent  on  his  own 
ecclesiastical  duties  ;  and  while  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  in- 
creased more  and  more,  he  wholly  disregarded  the  plots  which 
were  laid  against  him.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to 
everybody  that  Theophilus  was  endeavouring  to  divest  John 
of  his  bishopric,  then  all  those  who  had  any  ill-will  against 
John,  combined  in  calumniating  him.  Many  of  the  clergy,  * 
as  well  as  of  the  persons  of  influence  about  the  court,  believing 
that  an  opportunity  was  now  aflbrded  them  of  punishing  John, 
exerted  themselves  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  grand 
synod  ai  Constantinople,  despatching  letters  and  messengers 
in  all  directions  for  that  purpose. 


CHAP.  XI. — Op  severian  and  antiochus  :  their 

DISAGREEMENT  WITH   JOHN. 

The  odium  against  John  Chrysostom  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  another  cause.    Two  bishops  flouriahs.d^\»'<k^ssX<\s&ft^ 
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Syrians  hj  birth,  named  Severian  and  Antiochus ;  the  former 
of  whom  presided  over  the  Church  at  Gabali,  a  city  of  Syria, 
the  latter  over  that  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia.  They  were  both 
renowned  for  their  eloquence ;  but  although  Severian  was  a 
very  learned  man,  his  pronunciation  of  Greek  was  defective, 
from  his  retaining  somewhat  of  the  Syriac  accent.  Antiochus 
came  first  to  Constantinople,  where  he  preached  in  the  churches 
for  some  time  with  great  zeal  and  ability ;  and  having  thereby 
amassed  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  returned  to  his  own  Church. 
Severian  hearing  that  Antiochus  had  enriched  himself  by  his 
visit  to  Constantinople,  determined  to  follow  his  example :  he 
therefore  exercised  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  having  pre- 
pared a  quantity  of  sermons,  set  out  for  the  imperial  city. 
He  was  most  kindly  received  by  John,  whom  at  first  he  sooth- 
ed and  flattered,  and  was  beloved  and  honoured  by  him; 
meanwhile  his  discourses  gained  him  great  celebrity,  so  that  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  persons  of  rank,  and  even  of  the 
emperor  himself.  It  happened  at  that  time  that  the  bishop  of 
Ephesus  died,  on  which  account  John  was  obliged  to  go  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a  successor.  On  his  arrival  at 
that  city,  finding  the  people  divided  in  their  choice,  some  pro- 
posing one  person,  and  some  another,  and  perceiving  from 
the  pertinacity  of  the  contending  parties  that  nothing  but 
altercation  was  likely  to  ensue,  he  resolved  quietly  to  end  the 
dispute  by  preferring  to  the  bishopric  Heraclides,  a  deacon  of 
his  own,  and  a  Cypriot  by  descent.  As  however  the  disorder 
was  increased  for  awhile  by  clamours  against  this  election, 
and  allegations  of  the  unfitness  of  Heraclides  for  the  office, 
the  settlement  of  this  afiair  detained  him  a  long  time  at 
Ephesus ;  during  which  Severian  continued  to  preach  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  daily  grew  in  favour  with  his  auditory.  Of 
this  John  was  not  left  ignorant,  for  he  was  continually  made 
acquainted  with  whatever  occurred  by  Serapion,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken.  To  this  person  John  had  the  greatest  at- 
tachment, and  had  intrusted  to  him  the  entire  charge  of  the 
episcopate,  inasmuch  as  he  was  pious,  faithful,  extremely 
trustworthy,  and  very  devoted  to  his  interests.  By  him  the 
bishop  was  aroused  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  by  the  assurance 
that  Severian  was  troubling  the  Church.  Having  therefore, 
among  other  matters,  deprived  many  of  the  Novatians  and 
Quartodecimans^  of  their  churches,  he  returned  to  Constan- 

*  See  above,  b.  r.  ch;  xxii. 
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tinople,  and  resumed  the  care  of  the  Churches  under  his  own 
especial  jurisdiction.  But  Serapion's  arrogance  was  beyond 
all  bearing ;  for  thus  possessing  John's  unbounded  confidence 
and  regard,  he  was  so  puffed  up  by  it,  that  he  treated  every 
one  with  contempt.  And  this  contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  insulted  parties  against  the  bishop  who 
patronized  him.  But  between  Serapion  the  deacon  and  Seve<- 
rian  the  bishop  much  dissension  arose ;  the  former  opposing  Se- 
verian  because  he  endeavoured  to  outshine  John  in  eloquence, 
and  the  latter  envying  Serapion  because  of  John's  love  for 
him,  and  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  having  been 
committed  to  him.  While  their  minds  were  thus  affected  to- 
ward one  another,  an  incident  occurred  which  greatly  increased 
their  mutual  enmity.  On  one  occasion  when  Severian  passed 
by  him,  Serapion  neglected  to  pay  him  the  homage  due  to 
his  dignity,  by  retaining  his  seat  instead  of  rising,  as  if  to 
show  how  little  he  cared  for  his  presence.  Severian  being 
indignant  at  this  supposed  rudeness  and  contempt,  said  with  a 
loud  voice  to  those  present,  "K  Serapion  dies  a  Christian, 
Christ  has  not  been  incarnate."  Serapion  took  occasion  from 
this  remark  to  publicly  incite  Chrysostom  against  Severian ; 
for  suppressing  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence,  "  K  Serapion 
dies  a  Christian,"  he  accused  him  of  having  asserted  "  Christ 
has  not  been  incarnate:"  and  this  charge  was  sustained  by 
several  witnesses  of  his  own  party.  The  whole  matter  having 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  synod,  Serapion 
affirmed  on  oath  that  he  did  not  see  the  bishop ;  on  which  ac- 
count those  convened  pardoned  him,  and  entreated  Severian  to 
accept  this  excuse.  John  moreover,  as  some  atonement  to 
Severian,  suspended  Serapion  from  his  office  of  deacon  for  a 
week,  although  he  used  him  as  his  right  hand  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  in  which  he  had  great  expertness.  But  Seve- 
rian wished  him  to  be  not  only  divested  of  his  diaconate,  but 
excommunicated  also,  to  which  John  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent:  but  going  out  of  the  council  in  disgust,  he  left  the 
bishops  to  determine  the  cause,  saying,  ^*Do  you  decide  as 
you  think  fit,  for  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter." 
The  whole  synod  rose  at  these  words,  censuring  the  obduracy 
of  Severian,  and  leaving  the  case  as  it  before  stood.  From 
that  time  John  admitted  of  no  further  intimacy  with  Severian, 
but  advised  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  return  to  his  own  country, 
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addressing  him  tbas : — *' It  is  jnexpedi^it,  Seyeriaa,  that 
you  should  so  long  absent  yourself  from  your  diocese,  'wiiidi 
must  now  need  the  presence  of  its  bishop.  Hasten  back  there- 
fore to  the  Churches  intrusted  to  your  care,  and  neglect  not 
the  gift  with  which  God  has  endowed  you/'  He  accordingly 
departed.  But  when  this  became  koiown  to  the  empress 
Eudoxia,  she  severely  reprimanded  John,  and  ordered  that 
Severian  should  be  immediately  recalled  from  Chalcedon  in 
Bithynia,  whither  he  had  gone.  He  returned  forthwith ;  bat 
JohA  would  hold  no  intercourse  whatever  with  him,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  mediation  of  any  one.  At 
length  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself,  in  the  church  called  that 
of  the  Apostles^  placed  her  son  Theodosiiis  (who  now  sa 
happily  reigns,  but  was  then  quite  an  infant)  before  John's 
knees,  and  adjuring  ^  him  repeatedly  by  the  young  prince  her 
son,  with  dif^culty  prevailed  upon  bun  to  be  reconciled  to  ^^ 
Severian.  In  this  manner  was  there  an  appearance  of  friend- 
ship renewed  between  these  persons;  but  they  nevertheless 
retained  a  rancorous  feeling  toward  each  other.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  their  mutual  animosity. 


CHAP.  XXL — Epiphanius  performs  ordinations  at  Con- 
stantinople WITHOUT  John's  permission. 

Not  long  after  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  Theophilus,  the 
bishop  Epiphanius  again  comes  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople, 
taking  with  him  a  copy  of  a  synodical  decree  by  which,  with- 
out  excommunicating  Origen  himself,  his  books  were  con- 
demned. On  reaching  St  John's  church,  which  is  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  he  disembarked,  and  there  held  an  assent- 
bly ;  then  after  having  ordained  a  deacon,^  he  entered  Constan- 

^  Addressing  him  thus,  *'  By  this  little  child  of  mine,  and  your  spiritual 
son,  whom  I  brought  forth,  and  whom  you  received  out  of  the  sacred 
font,  be  reconciled  to  Sererian." 

'  The  act  of  ordaining  in  another,  bishop's  diocese  was  forbidden  by 
Apostol.  Canon  xxxt.  :  "  Let  not  a  Bishop  dare  to  ordain  beyond  his 
own  limits,  in  cities  and  places  not  subject  to  him.  But  if  he  be  convicted 
of  doing  so  without  the  consent  of  those  persons  who  have  authority  over 
such  cities  and  places,  let  him  be  deposed,  and  those  also  whom  he  has 
ordained."    See  also  Canon  xvl.  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 
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tinople.  In  complaisance  to  Theopbilns  he  declined  John's 
courtesj,  and  instead  of  accepting  accommodation  at  the  epis- 
copal palace,  engaged  apartments  in  a  private  house.  He 
afterwards  assembled  all  the  bishops  who  Were  then  in  that 
capital,  and  producing  his  copy  of  the  sjnodical  decree  con- 
demnatory of  Origen's  works,  recited  it  before  them;  but 
without  being  able  to  assign  a  better  reason  for  this  judgment, 
than  that  it  seemed  fit  to  Theophilus  and  himself  to  reject 
them.  Some  indeed  subscribed  this  decree  from  a  reverential 
respect  for  Epiphanius ;  but  many  refused  to  do  this,  among 
whom  was  Theotinus  bishop  of  Scythia,  who  thus  addressed 
Epiphanius: — "I  choose  not,  Epiphanius,  to  insult  the 
memory  of  one  who  ended  his  life  piously  long  ago ;  nor  dare 
I  be  guilty  of  so  impious  an  act,  as  that  of  condemning  what 
our  predecessors  by  no  means  rejected :  and  especially  when 
I  know  of  no  evil  doctrine  contained  in  Origen's  books." 
Having  said  this,  he  brought  forward  one  of  that  author's 
works,  and  reading  a  few  passages  therefrom,  showed  that  the 
sentiments  propounded  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  then  added,  "  Those  who  attempt  to  fix 
a  stigma  on  these  writings,  are  unconsciously  casting  dishonour 
upon  the  sacred  volume  whence  their  principles  are  drawn." 
Such  was  the  reply  which  Theotinus,  a  prelate  eminent  for 
his  piety  and  rectitude  of  life,  made  to  Epiphanius. 


CHAP.  XIII. — The  author's  defence  of  origen. 

But  since  many  persons,  imposed  on  by  his  detractors, 
have  been  deterred  from  reading  Origen,  as  though  he  were  a 
blasphemous  writer,  I  deem  it  not  unseasonable  to  make  a  few 
observations  respecting  him.  Worthless  characters,  and  such 
as  are  destitute  of  ability  to  attain  eminence  themselves,  often 
seek  to  get  into  notice  by  decrying  those  who  excel  them. 
And  first  Methodius,  bishop  of  a  city  in  Lycia  named  Olym- 
pus, laboured  under  this  malady ;  next  Eustathius,  who  Ibr  a 
short  time  presided  over  the  Church  at  Antioch ;  after  him 
Apollinaris ;  and  lastly  Theophilus.  This  party  of  four  ro- 
vilers  has  traduced  Origen,  but  on  very  different  grounds,  one 
having  hatched  one  cause  of  accusation  against  him,  and  an- 

[SOCBATES.]  Y 
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other  another ;  and  thus  each  has  demonstrated  that  what  he 
has  taken  no  objection  to,  fully  has  his  sanction.  For  since  one 
has  attacked  one  opinion  in  particular,  and  another  has  found 
fault  with  another,  it  is  evident  that  each  has  admitted  as  true 
what  he  has  not  cavilled  at,  giving  tacit  approbation  to  what 
he  has  not  assailed.  Methodius  indeed,  when  he  had  in  various 
places  railed  against  Origen,  afterwards,  as  if  to  disavow  all 
he  had  previously  said,  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  man,  ia 
a  Dialogue  which  he  entitled  "  Xenon."  ^  But  I  affirm  that^^ 
from  the  censure  of  these  men,  greater  commendation  accrues 
to  Origen.  For  those  who  have  sought  out  whatever  they 
deemed  worthy  of  reprobation  in  him,  and  yet  have  never 
charged  him  with  holding  unsound  views  respecting  the  holy 
Trinity,  do  in  this  way  most  distinctly  attest  his  orthodox 
piety :  and  by  not  reproaching  him  on  this  point,  they  com- 
mend him  by  their  own  testimony.  But  Athanasius,  the  de* 
fender  of  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality,  in  his  **  Discourses 
against  the  Arians,"  continually  cites  this  author  as  a  witness 
of  his  own  faith,  interweaving  his  words  with  his  own.  Thus 
for  instance:  "The  most  admirable  and  laborious  Origen," 
says  he,  "  by  his  own  testimony  confirms  our  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  affirming  him  to  be  co-eternal  with  the 
Father."  Those  therefore  who  load  Origen  with  vitupera- 
tion, overlook  the  fact  that  their  maledictions  fall  at  the  same 
time  on  Athanasius,  the  eulogist  of  Origen.  Having  thus 
vindicated  Origen,  we  shall  return  to  the  course  of  our  history. 


CHAP.  XIV. — Epiphanius,  admonished  by  john  concerning 

HIS   ANTICANONICAL   PROCEEDINGS,  LEAVES   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

John  was  not  offended  because  Epiphanius,  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  canon,  had  made  an  ordination  in  his  Church  ;^ 
but  invited  him  to  remain  with  him  at  the  episcopal  palaee* 
He  replied  that  he  would  neither  stay  nor  pray  with  him,  unlesfS 
he  would  expel  Discerns  and  his  brethren  from  the  city,  and 
with  his  own  hand  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  Ongen'a 
books.    When  John  deferred  the  performance  of  these  things^ 

'  1.  e.  the  house  of  entertainment  for  strangen. 
'  See  above,  chap.  xii.  and  note. 
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saying  that  nothing  oaght  to  be  done  rashly  before  the  decision 
of  a  general  council,  John's  adversaries  led  Epiphanius  to  adopt 
another  course.  For  they  contrived  that  at  the  next  assembly, 
which  vtras  to  be  held  in  the  church  named  The  Apostles,  Epi« 
phanius  should  come  forth  and  before  all  the  people  condemn 
the  books  of  Origen,  excommunicate  Discorus  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  charge  John  with  countenancing  them.  John,  on  be- 
ing informed  of  these  things,  sent  this  message  by  Serapioa 
on  the  following  day  to  Epiphanius  just  as  he  entered  the 
church:  ^'You  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  canons,  Epi- 
phanius. In  the  first  place  you  have  made  an  ordination  in 
the  churches  under  my  jurisdiction :  then,  without  my  appoint- 
ment, you  have  on  your  own  authority  officiated  in  them. 
Moreover,  when  heretofore  I  invited  you  hither,  you  refused 
to  come,  and  now  you  allow  yourself  that  liberty.  Beware 
therefore  lest,  a  tumult  being  excited  among  the  people,  even 
you  yourself  should  incur  danger  therefrom."  Epiphanius 
becoming  alarmed  on  hearing  these  admonitions,  left  the 
church ;  and  after  accusing  John  of  many  things,  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Cyprus.  Some  say  that  when  he  was  about 
to  depart,  he  said  to  John,  <^  I  hope  that  you  will  not  die  a 
bishop :  **  to  which  John  replied,  "  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
arrive  at  your  own  country."  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  report ;  but  nevertheless  the  event  was  correspondent  to 
it  in  the  case  of  both.  For  Epiphanius  did  not  reach  Cyprus, 
having  died  on  ship-board  after  his  departure ;  and  John  a 
short  time  afterwards  was  driven  from  his  see,  as  we  shall 
show  in  proceeding. 


CHAP.  XV. — John  is  ejected  from  his  church  on  account 

OF   HIS   DISPRAISE  OF  WOMEN. 

When  Epiphanius  was  gone,  it  was  intimated  to  John  that 
the  empress  Eudoxia  had  stimulated  Epiphanius  against  him. 
And  being  of  a  fiery  temperament,  and  of  a  ready  utterance, 
he  soon  after  pronounced  a  public  invective  against  women  in 
general,  which  the  people  considered  was  intended  to  apply 
indirectly  to  the  empress.  This  speech  was  laid  hold  of  by 
evil-disposed  persons,  and  reported  to  those  in  authority,  until 
at  length  it  reached  the  empress ;  who  immediately  complained 

T  2 
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of  it  to  her  husband,  telling  him  that  the  insolt  offered  to. 
herself  equally  affected  him.  The  emperor  therefore  author-* 
ized  Theophilus  to  convoke  a  synod  without  delay  against 
John ;  which  Severian  also  co-operated  in  promoting,  for  he 
still  regarded  Chrysostom  with  aversion.  In  a  little  while 
therefore  Theophilus  arrived,  accompanied  by  several  biahopa 
from  different  cities,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  emper- 
or's orders.  Those  especially  who  had  some  cause  of  private 
pique  against  John  flocked  together ;  and  all  whom  he  had 
deposed  in  Asia,  when  he  went  to  Ephesus  and  ordained  He- 
raclides,  did  not  fail  to  be  present.  It  was  arranged  that  they 
should  assemble  at  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.  Cjnn  was  then 
bishop  of  that  city,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  said  many 
things  to  the  bishops  in  disparagement  of  John,  denouncing 
him  as  an  impious,  haughty,  and  inexorable  person,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  these  prelates.  But  Maruthas  bishop  of 
Mesopotamia  having  accidentally  trod  on  Cyrin's  foot,  he  waa 
so  severely  hurt  by  it  as  to  be  unable  to  embark  with  the  rest 
for  Constantinople,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  be- 
hind at  Chalcedon.  Theophilus  had  so  openly  avowed  hia 
hostility  to  John,  that  none  of  the  clergy  would  go  forth  to 
meet  him,  or  pay  him  the  least  honour ;  but  some  Alexandrian 
sailors  happening  to  be  there,  whose  vessels  had  been  ladea 
with  com,  greeted  him  with  joyful  acclamations.  He  refused 
to  enter  the  church,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  one  of  the 
imperial  mansions  called  ^*The  Flacidian."  Then  a  torrent  of 
accusations  began  to  be  poured  forth  against  John ;  iior  no 
mention  was  now  made  of  Origen,  but  all  were  intent  on  urging 
a  variety  of  criminations,  many  of  which  were  ridiculous. 
Preliminary  matters  being  settled,  the  bishops  were  convened 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  at  a  place  called  ^^  The  Oak,"  . 
and  John  was  in^mediately  cited  to  answer  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  him.  Serapion  the  deacon,  Tigris  the 
eunuch  presbyter,  and  Paul  the  reader,  were  likewise  summon- 
ed to  appear  there  with  him,  for  these  men  were  included  in 
the  impeachments  as  participators  in  his  guilt.  John  taking 
exception  to  those  who  had  cited  him,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  his  enemies,  refused  to  attend,  and  demanded  a  general 
council.  They  repeated  their  citation  four  times  in  succession ; 
and  when  he  persisted  in  his  rejection  of  them  as  his  judges, 
always   giving  the  same  answer,  they  condemned  him  for 
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contumacy,  and  deposed  him  without  assigning  any  other  cause 
for  his  deposition.  This  decision  was  announced  towards 
evening,  and  incited  the  people  to  a  most  alarming  sedition ; 
insomuch  that  they  kept  watch  all  night,  and  would  hy  no 
means  suffer  him  to  be  removed  from  the  church,  orjdng  out 
that  his  cause  ought  to  be  determined  in  a  larger  assembly. 
The  emperor  however  commanded  that  he  should  be  immedi- 
ately expelled,  and  sent  into  exile.  But  as  soon  as  John  was 
apprized  of  this  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  about  noon, 
unknown  to  the  populace,  on  the  third  day  after  his  con- 
demnation ;  for  he  dreaded  any  insurrectionary  movement  on 
his  account ;  and  was  accordingly  led  away. 


CHAP.  XVI. — Sedition  on   account  of  john  chrtsostom's 

BANISHMENT.      HE   IS    RECALLED. 

The  people  then  became  intolerably  tumultuous ;  and  as  it 
frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  many  who  before  were 
clamorous  against  him,  now  changed  their  hostility  into  com- 
panion, and  said  of  him  whom  they  had  so  recently  desired  to 
see  deposed,  that  he  had  been  traduced.  By  this  means  there- 
fore they  were  very  numerous  who  exclaimed  against  both  the 
emperor  and  the  synod  of  bishops ;  but  they  raged  more 
particularly  against  Theophilus  as  the  author  of  this  plot. 
For  his  fraudulent  conduct  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
being  exposed  by  many  other  indications,  and  especially  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  communicated  with  Discorus,  and  those 
termed  the  Long  Monks,^  immediately  after  John's  deposition. 
Bat  Severian,  preaching  in  the  church,  and  thinking  it  a 
suitable  occasion  to  declaim  against  John,  said :  ^'  If  John 
had  been  condemned  for  nothing  else,  yet  the  haughtiness  of 
his  demeanour  was  a  crime  sufficient  to  justify  his  deposition. 
Men  indeed  are  forgiven  all  other  sins :  but  ^  God  resisteth 
the  proud,'  ^  as  the  divine  Scriptures  teach  us."  These  re- 
proaches incensed  the  people  still  more ;  so  that  the  emperor 
gave  orders  for  his  immediate  recall.  Briso,  a  eunuch  in  the 
service  of  the  empress,  was  therefore  sent  after  him,  who 
finding  him  at  Praenetum,  a  commercial  town  situated  over 

'  See  above,  ch.  vii.  *  James  iv.  6. 
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against  Nicomedia,  brought  him  back  toward  Constantinople. 
When  they  reached  Marianae,  a  village  in  the  suburbs,  John 
refused  to  enter  the  city,  and  declared  he  would  abide  there, 
until  his  innocence  had  been  admitted  by  a  higher  tribunal. 
His  delay  at  that  place  increased  the  popular  commotion,  and 
caused  them  to  break  forth  into  very  indignant  and  oppro- 
brious language  against  their  rulers.  To  check  their  fray 
John  was  constrained  to  proceed ;  and  being  met  on  his  way 
by  a  vast  multitude,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expres- 
sions of  veneration  and  honour,  he  was  conducted  immediately 
to  the  church,  on  reaching  which  the  people  entreated  him  to 
seat  himself  in  the  episcopal  chair,  and  give  them  his  ac- 
customed benediction.  When  he  sought  to  excuse  himself, 
saying  that  he  ought  not  to  do  so  without  an  order  from  his 
judges,  and  that  those  who  condemned  him  must  first  revoke 
their  sentence,  they  were  only  the  more  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  seeing  him  reinstated,  and  of  hearing  him  address 
them  again.  Thus  pressed,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  prayed 
as  usual  for  peace  upon  the  people ;  after  which,  acting  under 
the  same  constraint,  he  preached  to  them.  This  compliance 
on  John's  part  afforded  his  adversaries  another  ground  of 
crimination,  although  they  took  no  notice  of  it  at  that  time. 


CHAP.  XVII.— Conflict  between  the  constantinopolitans 

AND  ALEXANDRIANS.      FLIGHT  OF  THEOPHILUS  AND  THE  BISHOPS 
OF  HIS  PARTY. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Theophilus  attempted  to  call  in 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  ordination  of  Heraclides,^  that 
thereby  he  might  if  possible  find  occasion  of  again  deposing 
John.  Heraclides  was  not  present  at  this  scrutiny  ;  never- 
theless they  condemned  him  in  his  absence,  on  the  charge  of 
having  unjustly  beaten  some  persons,  and  afterwards  dragged 
them  in  chains  through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Ephesus. 
John  and  his  adherents  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of 
passing  sentence  upon  an  absent  person  ;  but  the  Alexandrians 
contended  that  his  accusers  ought  to  be  heard,  although  he 
was  not  present.    A  sharp  contest  therefore  ensued  between  the 

*  See  above,  ch.  xi. 
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Alexandrians  and  the  Constantinopolitans,  which  led  toblowsi 
whereby  many  persons  were  wounded,  and  some  few  killed. 
Theoplulus,  seeing  what  was  done,  instantly  fled  to  Alexandria ; 
and  the  other  bishops,  except  the  few  who  supported  John, 
followed  his  example,  and  returned  to  their  respective  sees. 
After  these  transactions,  Theophilus  was  degraded  in  every 
one's  estimation :  but  the  odium  attached  to  him  was  exceed- 
ingly increased  by  the  shameless  way  in  which  he  continued  to 
read  Origen's  works.  And  when  he  was  asked  why  he  thus 
countenanced  what  he  had  publicly  condemned  ?  he  replied, 
*^  Origen's  books  are  like  a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers  of 
every  kind.  K  therefore  I  chance  to  find  a  beautiful  one 
among  them,  I  cull  it ;  but  whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
thorny,  I  pass  by,  as  that  which  would  prick."  But  The- 
ophilus gave  this  answer  without  reflecting  on  the  sajdng  of 
the  wise  Solomon,^  that  the  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads ; 
and  those  who  are  pricked  by  the  precepts  they  contain,  ought 
not  to  kick  against  them.  Soon  after  the  flight  of  Theophilus, 
Discorus  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  one  of  those  termed  the  Longi 
MonkSy  died,  and  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral, 
being  interred  in  the  church ^  at  "The  Oak,"  where  the 
synod  was  convened  on  John's  account.  John  meanwhile  was 
sedulously  employed  in  preaching;  and  ordained  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  on  whose  account  the  odium 
against  himself  had  been  raised.  The  following  events 
occurred  not  long  after. 


CHAP.  XVIII. — Of  eudoxia's  silver  statue,    john  is  exiled 

A  second  time. 

There  stood  at  this  time  a  silver  statue  of  the  empress 
Eudoxia  covered  with  a  long  robe,  upon  a  column  of  porph3rry 
supported  by  a  lofty  base,  which  had  been  erected  so  near  the 
church  named  Sophia,  that  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  street 
separated  them.  At  this  pillar  public  games  were  accustomed 
to  be  performed ;  which  John  regarded  from  its  proximity  to 

'  Eccles.  xii.  11. 

'  Maprvpiift,    On  the  origin  of  this  name  as  applied  to  churches,  see 
Bingham's  Christ,  Antiq.  b.  viiL  ch.  i.  sect.  8. 
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the  church,  as  an  insult  offered  to  religion.  Instead  therefore 
of  representing  to  the  emperor  the  impropriety  of  these  exhibi- 
tions in  such  a  place,  and  petitioning  for  their  discontinnanoe, 
he  employed  his  ordinary  freedom  and  keenness  of  tongue  ia 
rebuking  publicly  those  who  tolerated  them.  The  empress 
was  exceedingly  piqued  at  this  presumption  of  the  bishop, 
applpng  his  expressions  to  herself  as  indicating  marked  con- 
tempt toward  her  own  person :  she  therefore  endeayoured  to 
procure  the  convocation  of  another  synod  against  him.  When 
John  was  aware  of  this,  he  delivered  in  the  church  that  cele* 
brated  oration  commencing  with  these  words :  "Again  Hero- 
dias  raves;  again  she  is  troubled;  she  dances  again;  and 
again  desires  to  receive  John's  head  in  a  charger."  This  of 
course  exasperated  the  empress  still  more.  Not  long  after 
the  following  prelates  arrived :  Leontius  bishop  of  Ancjnra  in 
Asia,  Ammonius  of  Laodicea  in  Pisidia,  Briso  of  Philippi  in 
Thrace,  Acacius  of  Beroea  in  Syria,  and  some  others.  John 
presented  himself  fearlessly  before  them,  and  demanded  an 
investigation  of  the  charges  which  were  made  against  him. 
But  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  having  re- 
curred, the  emperor  would  not  attend  church  as  usual,  bnt 
sent  Chrysostom  an  intimation  that  he  should  not  communicate 
with  him,  until  he  had  cleared  himself  from  those  misdemean- 
ours with  which  he  stood  impeached.  When  John's  accusers 
seemed  to  quail  before  his  bold  and  ardent  bearing,  his  judges, 
setting  aside  all  other  matters,  said  they  would  confine  thieir 
examination  to  this  one  question,  whether  he  had  on  his  own 
responsibility,  after  his  deposition,  again  seated  himself  in  the 
episcopal  chair,  without  being  authorized  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  On  John's  saying  that  he  was  reinstated  by  the  de- 
cree of  sixty-five  bishops  who  had  communicated  with  him  ; 
Leontius  objected  that  he  had  been  condemned  in  a  synod 
composed  o£  a  much  greater  number.  John  then  contended 
that  this  was  a  canon  of  the  Arians,  and  not  of  the  Catholic  >® 
Church,  and  therefore  it  was  inoperative  against  him:  for 
that  it  had  been  framed  in  the  council  convened  against 
Athdnasius  at  Antioch,  for  the  subversion  of  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiality.  The  bishops  however  would  not  listen  to 
this  defence,  but  immediately  condemned  him,  without  con- 
sidering that  by  using  this  canon  they  were  sanctioning  the 
deposition  of  Athanasius  himself.     This  sentence  having  been 
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pronounced  a  little  before  Easter,  the  emperor  sent  to  tell 
John  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  church,  because  two  synods 
had  condemned  him.  Chrysostom  therefore  went  there  no 
more ;  but  those  who  were  of  his  party  celebrated  that  feast 
in  the  public  baths  which  are  named  after  Constantius,  and 
thenceforth  left  the  church.  Among  his  adherents  were  many 
bishops  and  presbyters,  with  others  of  the  clerical  order,  who 
from  that  time  holding  their  assemblies  apart  in  various  places, 
were  from  him  denominated  Johannites.  For  the  space  of 
two  months,  John  refrained  from  appearing  in  public ;  after 
which  he  was  conveyed  into  exile  by  the  emperor's  command. 
On  the  very  day  of  his  departure,  some  of  John's  friends  set 
fire  to  the  church,  which  by  means  of  a  strong  easterly  wind  ^ 
communicated  with  the  senate-house.  This  conflagration 
happened  on  the  20th  of  June,  under  the  sixth  consulate  of 
Honorius,  which  he  bore  in  conjunction  with  Aristsenetus. 
The  severities  inflicted  on  John's  friends,  even  to  the  extent 
of  capital  punishment,  on  account  of  this  act  of  incendiarism, 
by  Optatus  the  prefect  of  Constantinople,  who  being  a  Pagan 
was  as  such  an  enemy  to  the  Christians,  I  ought  I  believe  to 
pass  by  in  silence. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Ordination  of  arsacius  as  John's  successor. 

INDISPOSITION   OF   CYRIN    BISHOP    OF   CHALCEDON. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  Arsacius,  the  brother  of 
Nectarius  who  so  ably  governed  the  Church  at  Constanti- 
nople before  John,  was  appointed  to  that  see,  although  he  was 
then  very  aged,  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  During 
his  singularly  mild  and  peaceful  administration  of  the  episco- 
pate, Cyrin  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  upon  whose  foot  Maruthas 
bishop  of  Mesopotamia  had  inadvertently  trodden,  became  so 
seriously  affected  by  the  accident,  that  from  mortification 
having  ensued,  amputation  was  found  necessary.  Nor  was 
this  abscission  performed  once  only,  but  was  required  to  be 

'  'ATTjjXtwrjyc,  (from  &irb  and  riKioQj)  so  called  as  coming  from  the 
region  of  the  sun's  rising.  "  Ventus  subsolanus."  See  Wessel.  Herod, 
viu.  188 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  23 ;  CatuU.  Od.  xxvi.  4. 
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often  repeated:  for  after  the  injured  limb  was  cut  off,  the 
gangrene  so  invaded  his  whole  system,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  other  foot  also.  I  have  alluded  to 
this  circumstance,  because  manj  have  affirmed  that  what  he 
suffered  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  calumnious  aspersions 
of  John,  whom  he  so  often  designated  as  arrogant  and  inex* 
orable.  On  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  last-mentioned  con* 
8ulate»  there  was  an  extraordinary  fall  of  hail  of  immense  size 
at  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs.  This  also  was  declared  to 
be  an  expression  of  Divine  indignation  on  account  of  Chry-' 
sostom's  unjust  deposition :  and  the  death  of  the  empress  only 
four  days  after  the  hailstorm,  tended  to  give  increased  ere* 
dibility  to  these  reports.  Others  however  asserted  that  John 
had  been  deservedly  deposed,  because  of  the  violence  he  had 
exercised  in  Asia  and  Lydia,  in  depriving  the  Novatians  and 
Quartodecimans  of  many  of  their  churches,  when  he  went  to 
Ephesus  and  ordained  Heraclides.  But  whether  John's  de- 
position was  just,  as  his  enemies  declare,  or  Cyrin's  sufferings 
were  in  chastisement  for  his  slanderous  revilings,  whether 
the  hail  fell  or  the  empress  died  on  John's  account,  or  whe- 
ther these  things  happened  for  other  reasons,  or  for  these  in 
connexion  with  others,  God  only  knows,  who  is  the  discerner 
of  secrets,  and  the  just  judge  of  truth  itself.  I  have  simply 
stated  the  reports  which  were  current  at  that  time. 


CHAP.  XX. — ^Death  of  arsacius,  and  ordination  op 

ATTICUS. 

But  Arsacius  did  not  long  survive  his  accession  to  the 
bishopric ;  for  he  died  on  the  1 1th  of  November  under  the  fol- 
lowing consulate,  which  was  Stilicho's  second,  and  the  first  <^ 
Anthemius.  In  consequence  of  thei'e  being  many  aspirants  to 
the  vacant  see,  much  time  elapsed  before  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor :  but  at  length,  in  the  following  consulate,  which  was 
the  sixth  of  Arcadius  and  the  first  of  Probus,  a  devout  maa 
named  Atticus  was  promoted  to  the  episcopate.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia,  and  had  followed  an  ascetic 
life  from  an  early  age  :  moreover  in  addition  to  a  moderate 
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share  of  learning,  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  natural 
prudence.  But  I  shall  speak  of  him  more  particularly  here* 
after.i 


CHAP.  XXI. — John  dibs  in  exile. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  in  the  following  consulate, 
which  was  the  seventh  of  Honorius  and  the  second  of  Theo- 
*66  dosius,  John  died  in  exile  at  Comanes.  His  love  of  virtue  in- 
clined him,  as  we  have  before  observed,  rather  to  anger  than 
forbearance ;  and  his  personal  sanctity  of  character  led  him  to 
indulge  in  a  latitude  of  speech  which  to  others  was  intolerable. 
Bu^  what  is  most  inexplicable  to  me  is,  how  with  a  zeal  so 
ardent  for  the  practice  of  self-control  and  blamelessness  of 
life,  he  should  in  his  sermons  appear  to  encourage  licentious- 
ness. For  whereas  by  the  synod  of  bishops  repentance  was 
accepted  but  once  from  those  who  had  sinned  after  baptism;^ 
he  did  not  scruple  to  say,  "  Approach,  although  you  may  have 
repented  a  thousand  times."  For  this  doctrine,  many  even  of 
his  friends  censured  him,  but  especially  Sisinnius  bishop  of 
the  Novatians ;  who  wrote  a  book  condemnatory  of  this  ex- 
pression of  Chrysostom's,  and  severely  rebuked  him  for  it. 
But  this  occurred  long  before. 


CHAP.  XXII. — Of  sisinnius  bishop  of  the  novatians.    his 

READINESS   AT   REPARTEE. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  I  conceive,  to  give  some 
account  of  Sisinnius.  He  was,  as  I  have  often  said,  remark- 
ably eloquent,  and  well  instructed  in  philosophy.  But  he  had 
particularly  cultivated  logic,  and  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  insomuch  that  the 
heretic  Eunomius  often  shrank  from  the  acumen  which  his 
reasoning  displayed.  He  was  not  simple  in  his  diet;  for 
although  he  practised  the  strictest  moderation,  yet  his  table 

*  See  below,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

*  Upon  the  Novatian  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  see 
above,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxviii. 
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was  always  sumptuoasly  furnished.  His  habits  were  solt 
and  delicate,  being  accustcnned  to  clothe  himself  in  white 
garments,  and  to  bathe  twice  a  day  in  the  public  baths.  And 
when  some  one  asked  him  why  he  who  was  a  bishop  bathed 
twice  a  day  ?  he  replied,  "  Because  it  is  inconvenient  to  bathe 
thrice."  Going  one  day  from  courtesy  to  visit  the  bishop 
Arsacius,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  friends  of  that  prelate, 
why  he  wore  a  garment  so  unsuitable  for  a  bishc^?  and 
where  it  was  written  that  an  ecclesiastic  should  be  clothed  in 
white  ?  "  Do  you  tell  me  first,"  said  he,  "  where  it  is  written 
that  a  bishop  should  wear  black?"  When  he  that  made  the 
inquiry  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  this  counter-query  :  "  Yoa 
cannot  show,"  rejoined  Sisinnius,  *'that  a  priest  should  be 
clothed  in  black.  But  Solomon  is  my  authority,  whose  ex- 
hortation is,  *  Let  thy  garments  be  white.'  *  And  our  Saviour 
in  the  Gospels  appears  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  ^  moreover 
he  showed  Moses  and  Ellas  to  the  apostles,  clad  in  white 
garments."  His  prompt  reply  to  these  and  other  questions 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  those  present  Again,  when 
Leontius  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia  Minor  had  taken  awaj 
a  church  from  the  Novatians,  and  afterwards  came  to  Con- 
stantinople, Sisinnius  went  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  restore 
the  church.  But  he  received  him  rudely,  saying,  "  Ye  No- 
vatians ought  not  to  have  churches;  for  ye  take  away  re- 
pentance, and  shut  out  divine  mercy."  To  these  and  many 
other  such  revilings  against  the  Novatians,  Sisinnius  replied : 
"No  one  repents  more  heartily  than  I  do."  And  when 
Leontius  asked  him  on  what  account  ?  "  That  I  came  to  see 
you,"  said  he.  On  one  occasion  John,  having  a  contest  with 
him,  said,  "  The  city  cannot  have  two  bishops."  ^     "  Nor  has 

'  Eccles.  ix.  8.  *  Luke  ix.  29. 

'  The  existence  of  two  bishops  in  one  city  was  forbidden  by  the  8th 
Canon  of  Nicaea.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  grounded  on  tradition  from 
the  apostles,  that  there  should  be  only  one  bishop  in  a  city.  All  attemptB 
to  consecrate  a  second  bishop  were  condemned  and  resisted  by  the  faithml. 
Thus  when  the  emperor  Constantius  proposed  that  Liberius  and  Felix 
should  sit  as  co-partners  in  the  Roman  see,  and  govern  the  Church  in 
common,  the  people  with  one  accord  rejected  the  proposal,  crying  out, 
"  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop.**  This  rule,  however,  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  coadjutors,  where  the  bishop  was  too  old  or  infirm  to 
discharge  his  episcopal  duties.  See  Bingham's  Christian  Antiq.  b.  iL 
oh.  xiii. 
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it,"  said  Sisionius.  John  being  irritated  at  this  response, 
said,  **  You  seem  to  pretend  that  you  alone  are  the  bishop." 
'^  I  do  not  say  that,"  rejoined  Sisinnius ;  ''  but  that  I  am  not 
bishop  in  your  estimation  only,  who  am  such  to  others."  John 
being  still  more  chafed  at  this  reply,  said,  "  I  will  stop  your 
preaching  ;  for  you  are  a  heretic."  To  which  Sisinnius  good- 
humouredly  replied,  "  I  will  give  you  a  reward,  if  you  will 
relieve  me  from  so  arduous  a  duty."  John  being  softened  a 
little  by  this  answer,  said,  '^  I  will  not  make  you  cease  to 
preach,  if  you  find  it  so  troublesome."  So  facetious  was 
Sisinnius,  and  so  ready  at  repartee  :  but  it  would  be  tedious 
to  dwell  further  on  his  witticisms.  The  specimens  we  have 
given  will  serve  to  show  what  sort  of  a  person  he  was.  I 
will  merely  add,  that  his  uncommon  erudition  acquired  for  him 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  bishops  who  succeeded  him  ; 
and  that  he  was  loved  and  honoured  by  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  senate.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works  ;  but 
they  are  characterized  by  too  great  an  affectation  of  elegance 
of  diction,  and  a  lavish  intermingling  of  poetic  expressions. 
On  which  account  he  was  more  admired  as  an  orator  than  a 
writer ;  for  there  was  dignity  in  his  countenance  and  voice, 
as  well  as  in  his  form  and  aspect,  and  every  movement  of  his 
person  was  graceful.  .  These  advantages  commended  him  to 
all  the  sects,  and  he  was  in  especial  favour  with'  Atticus  the 
bishop.     But  I  must  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  Sisinnius. 


CHAP.  XXni. — Death  op  the  emperor  arcadius. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  John,  the  emperor  Arcadius 
died  also.  This  prince  was  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  was  esteemed  to  be  greatly 
beloved  of  God,  from  the  following  circumstance.  There  was 
at  Constantinople  an  immense  mansion,  called  Carya,  because 
of  a  nut-tree  in  the  court  of  it,  on  which  it  is  said  Acacius 
suffered  martyrdom  by  hanging.  A  little  chapel^  was  on  that 
account  built  near  it,  which  the  emperor  Arcadius  one  day 
thought  fit  to  visit,  and  after  having  prayed  there,  left  again. 
All  who  lived  near  this  oratory  ran  in  a  crowd  to  see  the 
'  OUiffKOQ  tvKTTipioQ,    See  above,  note  on  book  i.  chap.  xix. 
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emperor ;  and  some  going  out  of  the  mansion  referred  to,  en^ 
deavoured  to  pre-occupy  the  streets  in  order  to  get  a  bett^ 
view  of  their  sovereign  and  his  suite,  while  others  followed 
in  his  train,  until  all  who  inhabited  it,  including  the  women 
and  children,  had  wholly  gone  out  of  it.  No  sooner  was  this 
vast  pile  emptied  of  its  occupants,  the  buildings  of  which 
completely  environed  the  church,  than  the  entire  mass  felL 
On  which  there  was  a  great  outcry,  followed  by  shouts  of  ad- 
miration, because  it  was  believed  the  emperor's  prayer  had 
rescued  so  great  a  number  of  persons  from  destruction.  After 
this  event,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Arcadius  died,  leaving  his  son 
Theodosius  only  eight  years  old,  under  the  consulate  of 
Bassus  and  Fhihp,  in  the  second  year  of  the  297th  Olympiad. 
He  had  reigned  thirteen  years  with  Theodosius  his  father, 
and  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  and  had  only  then  attained 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  This  Book  includes  the  space 
of  twelve  years  and  six  months. 


BOOK  VII. 

CHAP.  I. — Anthemius  the  pr^torian  prefect  administers 

THE    government    OF    THE    EAST    IN   BEHALF   OF   TOUNO  THE- 
ODOSIUS. 

After  the  death  of  Arcadius,  his  brother  Honorius  still 
governed  the  Western  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  East  devolved  on  his  son  Theodosius  junior, 
then  only  eight  years  old.^  The  management  of  public  affairs 
was  therefore  intrusted  to  Anthemius  the  Praetorian  prefect^ 
grandson  of  that  Philip  who  in  the  reign  of  Constantiua 
^ected  Paul  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  established 
Macedonius  in  his  place.  By  his  directions  the  imperial  ci^ 
was  surrounded  with  high  walls.  He  was  justly  esteemed 
the  most  prudent  man  of  his  time,  and  seldom  did  anything 
unadvisedly,  but  consulted  with  the  most  judicious  of  his 
friends  respecting  all  practical  matters ;  Troilus  the  sophist 

^  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  zxzii. 
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was  more  especially  his  counsellor,  who,  while  excelling  in 
philosophical  attainments,  was  not  inferior  to  Anthemius  him- 
self in  political  wisdom.  Almost  all  things  were  therefore 
done  with  the  concurrence  of  Troilus. 


CHAP.  II. — Character  and  conduct  op  atticus  bishop  &p 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When  Theodosius  thus  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  authority,  Atticus  was  in  the  third 
year  of  his  presidency  over  the  Church  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  become  exceedingly  eminent.  For  being,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,^  distinguished  alike  for  his  learning,  piety, 
and  discretion,  the  Churches  under  his  episcopate  attained  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  He  not  only  united  those  of  his 
own  faith,  but  also  by  his  prudence  called  forth  the  admiration 
^^  of  the  heretics,  whom  indeed  he  by  no  means  desired  to  harass ; 
but  if  he  sometimes  was  obliged  to  impress  them  with  the  fear 
of  him,  he  soon  afterward  showed  himself  mild  and  clement 
toward  them.  So  assiduous  was  he  as  a  student,  that  he  often 
spent  whole  nights  in  perusing  the  writings  of  the  ancients ; 
and  thus  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  reasonings 
of  the  philosophers,  and  the  fallacious  subtilties  of  the  sophists. 
Besides  this  he  was  affable  in  conversation,  and  ever  ready  to 
sympathize  with  the  afflicted :  in  short,  to  sum  up  his  excel- 
lencies in  the  apostle's  word,  "  He  was  made  all  things  to  all 
men.'*^  Formerly,  while  a  presbyter,  he  had  been  accustomed, 
after  composing  his  sermons,  to  commit  them  to  memory,  and 
then  recite  them  in  the  church ;  but  by  diligent  application 
he  acquired  so  much  confidence  as  to  be  able  to  preach  ex- 
temporaneously. His  discourses  however  were  not  such  as 
to  be  received  with  much  applause  by  his  auditors,  nor  to  de- 
serve to  be  committed  to  writing.  Let  these  particulars  re- 
secting his  talents,  erudition,  and  manners  suffice.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  things  as  are  worthy  of  record, 
that  happened  in  his  time. 

^  See  aboYe,  book  yL  chap.  zz.  *  1  Cor.  iz.  22. 
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CHAP.  III. — Op  theodosius  and  aoapetus  bishops  op 

STNADA. 

Theodosius  bishop  of  Synada  in  Phrygia  Pacata,  was  a 
violent  persecutor  of  the  heretics,  of  whom  there  was  a  great 
number  in  that  city,  and  especially  of  the  Macedonian  sect, 
whom  he  sought  if  possible  to  root  out  of  the  country.  This 
course  he  pursued  not  from  any  precedent  in  the  orthodox 
Church,  nor  from  the  desire  of  propagating  the  true  faith ; 
but  being  enslaved  by  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  he  was  impelled 
by  the  avaricious  motive  of  amassing  money,  by  extorting  it 
from  the  heretics.  To  this  end  he  made  all  sorts  of  attempts 
upon  the  Macedonians,  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  his 
clergy ;  and  employing  innumerable  stratagems  against  them, 
he  delivered  them  up  also  to  the  secular  tribunals.^  But  his 
annoyances  were  especially  directed  against  Agapetus  their 
bishop :  and  finding  the  governors  of  the  province  were  not 
invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  punish  heretics  according 
to  his  wish,  he  set  out  for  Constantinople  to  petition  for  edicts 
of  a  more  stringent  nature  from  the  Praetorian  prefect.  While 
Theodosius  was  absent  on  this  business,  Agapetus,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  presided  over  the  Macedonian  sect,  formed  a  wise 
and  prudent  resolution;  and  after  communicating  with  his 
clergy,  he  called  all  the  people  under  his  guidance  together, 
and  persuaded  them  to  embrace  the  Homoousian  faith.  On 
their  acquiescing  in  this  proposition,  he  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  church,  attended  not  merely  by  his  own  adherents,  but 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  There  having  offered 
prayer,  he  took  possession  of  the  episcopal  chair  in  which 
Theodosius  was  accustomed  to  seat  himself;  and  preaching 
thenceforth  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality,  he  reunited  the 
people,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  churches  in  that 
diocese.  Soon  after  these  transactions,  Theodosius,  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  had  taken  place,  returned  to  Synada,  bring* 
ing  with  him  extended  powers  from  the  prefect  But  on  his 
going  to  the  church  and  being  forthwith  unanimously  expelled, 
he  again  betook  himself  to  Constantinople,  where  he  complained 

'  As  to  the  limits  of  the  secular  power  over  ecclesiastics,  and  the  cases 
ill  which  the  clergy  were  and  were  not  exempt  from  their  cognizance,  see 
Bingham,  book  v.  chap.  ii. 
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to  Atticus  the  bishop  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
Atticus,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  this  movement  to  the 
Church,  consoled  Theodosius  as  well  as  he  could;  recom- 
mending him  to  embrace  with  a  contented  mind  a  retired  life, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  own  private  interests  to  the  public  good. 
He  then  wrote  to  Agapetus,  authorizing  him  to  retain  the 
episcopate,  and  bidding  him  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
bdng  molested  by  Theodosius. 


CHAP.    IV.  —  A    PARALYTIC    JEW    HEALED    BY    ATTICUS    IN 

BAPTISM. 

This  was  one  important  improvement  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  which  happened  during  the  ecclesiastic  adminis- 
tration of  Atticus.  Nor  were  these  times  without  the  attest- 
ation of  miracles.  For  a  Jew  who  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  by  paralysis  for  many  years,  and  had  been  benefited 
neither  by  medical  skill,  nor  by  the  prayers  of  his  Jewish 
brethren,  had  recourse  at  length  to  Christian  baptism,  hoping 
that  as  it  was  the  only  means  now  left  untried,  it  would  prove 
to  be  the  true  remedy.^  When  Atticus  the  bishop  was  in- 
formed of  his  wishes,  he  instructed  him  in  the  first  principles 
of  Christian  truth,  and  having  preached  to  him  the  hope  in 
Christ,  directed  that  he  should  be  brought  in  his  bed  to  the 
font.  The  paraljrtic  Jew  receiving  baptism  with  a  sincere 
faith,  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  found  himself 
perfectly  cured  of  his  disease,  and  continued  to  enjoy  sound 
health  afterwards.  Such  was  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ 
vouchsafed  to  be  manifested  even  in  our  times ;  the  fame  of 
which  caused  many  heathens  to  believe  and  be  baptized.  But 
the  Jews  who  so  zealously  seek  after  signs,  were  not  induced 
to  embrace  the  faith  by  present  miracles,  notwithstanding  the 
blessings  they  saw  thus  conferred  by  Christ  upon  men. 

'  Upon  the  miraculous  effects  which  were  attributed  to  Christian  bap- 
tism, see  the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  **  De  Baptismo,"  passim. 
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CHAP.  V. — The  presbyter  sabbatius,  formerly  a  jew^ 

SEPARATES    FROM   THE   NOVATIANS. 

Not  only  did  the  Jews  continue  in  unbelief  after  this 
miracle,  but  many  others  also  who  were  imitators  of  them 
persisted  in  their  impiety  and  rejected  this  evidence  of  Divine 
power.  Among  these  was  Sabbatius,  of  whom  mention  has 
before  been  made ;  ^  who  not  being  content  with  the  dig- 
nity of  presbyter  to  which  he  had  attained,  but  aiming  at  a 
bishopric  from  the  beginning,  separated  himself  from  the 
Church  of  the  Novatians  under  pretext  of  observing  the  Jew- 
ish Passover.2  Holding  therefore  schismatic  assemblies  apart 
from  his  own  bishop  Sisinnii^s,  in  a  place  named  Xerolophus^ 
where  the  forum  of  Arcadius  now  is,  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
deserving  the  severest  punishment.^  Reading  one  day  at  one 
of  these  meetings  that  passage  in  the  Gospel  where  it  is  said, 
"  Now  *  it  was  the  Feast  of  the  Jews  called  the  Passover," 
he  added  what  was  never  written  nor  heard  of  before: 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  celebrates  the  Passover  out  of  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread,^^  When  these  words  were  reported  among 
the  people,  the  more  simple  of  the  Novatian  laity,  deceived  by 
this  artifice,  flocked  to  him.  But  his  fraudulent  fabrication 
was  of  little  avail  to  him,  and  issued  in  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. For  when  shortly  after,  in  conjunction  with  many 
others,  he  kept  this  feast  in  anticipation  of  the  Christian  Easter, 
a  supernatural  panic  fell  upon  them,  while  they  were  passing 
the  night  in  the  accustomed  vigils,  as  if  Sisinnius  their  bishop 
were  coming  with  a  multitude  of  persons  to  fall  upon  them. 
From  the  perturbation  that  might  be  expected  in  such  a  case, 
and  their  being  shut  up  at  night  in  a  confined  place,  they  trod 
upon  one  another,  insomuch  that  above  seventy  of  them  were 
crushed  to  death.  On  this  account  many  deserted  Sabbatius : 
some  however,  holding  his  ignorant  anticipative  opinion, 
remained  with  him.     In  what  way  Sabbatius,  by  a  violation  of 

'  Book  V.  ch.  xxi. 

'  See  note  on  b.  i.  ch.  viii.  x. 

^  Compare  the  well-known  saying  of  St.  Ignatius,  firiSkv  avii)  rov  €ir«(r- 

KOTTOV. 

*  This,  like  many  other  professed  quotations  from  Scripture,  is  incor- 
rectly cited :  Luke  xxii.  1  is  most  probably  referred  to. 
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his  oath,  afterwards  managed  to  get  himself  ordained  a  hishop, 
we  shall  relate  hereafter.^ 


CHAP.  VI. — Bishops  op  the  arian  heresy. 

DoROTHEUS  bishop  of  the  Arians,  who,  as  we  have  said,* 
was  translated  by  that  sect  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople, 
having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years, 
died  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  seventh  consulate  of 
Honorius,  and  the  second  of  Theodosius  Augustus.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Barba,  in  whose  time  the  Arian  faction  was 
favoured  by  possessing  two  very  eloquent  members,  both  hav- 
ing the  rank  of  presbyter,  one  of  whom  was  named  Timothy, 
and  the  other  George.  The  latter  excelled  in  Grecian  liter- 
ature, and  constantly  had  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in 
his  hands :  ^  the  former  had  devoted  himself  more  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origen ; 
he  also  evinced  in  his  public  expositions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Timothy  had  however  formerly  identified  himself 
with  the  sect  o^  the  Psathyrians  ;*  but  George  had  been 
ordained  by  Barba.  I  have  myself  conversed  with  Timothy, 
and  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
would  answer  the  most  difficult  questions,  and  clear  up  the 
most  obscure  passages  in  the  Divine  oracles;  invariably 
quoting  Origen  as  an  unquestionable  authority  in  confirmation 
of  his  own  sentiments.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  these 
two  men  should  continue  to  uphold  the  heresy  of  the  Arians ; 
the  one  being  so  conversant  with  Plato,  and  the  other  having 
Origen  so  frequently  on  his  lips.  For  Plato  does  not  say  that 
the  second  and  third  cause,  as  ne  usually  terms  them,  had  a 
beginning  of  existence ;  and  Origen  everywhere  acknowledges 
the  Son  to  be  co-eternal  with  the  Father.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though they  remained  connected  with  that  sect,  they  purged 
it  from  some  of  its  grosser  corruptions,  and  raised  it  to  a 
more  tolerable  condition,  by  abolishing  many  of  the  blasphe- 

'  See  below,  ch.  xii.     ^  See  b.  v.  ch.  xii.      ^  See  above,  b.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 
*  A  title  given  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Arian  party.    See  above, 
b.  V.  ch.  xxiii. 

z  2 
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mies  of  Arius.  But  enough  of  these  persons.  Sisinnius 
bishop  of  the  Novatians,  dying  under  the  same  conftulate,  was 
succeeded  by  Chrysanthus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
by  and  by. 


CHAP.    VII. — Cyril  succeeds  theophilus  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria  having  soon  after  fallen 
into  a  lethargic  state,  died  on  the  lt5th  of  October,^  in  the  ninth 
consulate  of  Honorius,  and  the  fifth  of  Theodosius.  A  great 
contest  immediately  arose  about  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor, some  seeking  to  place  Timothy  the  archdeacon  in  the 
episcopal  chair;  and  others  desiring  Cyril,  the  nephew  <^ 
Theophilus.  But  although  the  former  was  supported  by 
Abundantius  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Egypt,  yet  the 
partisans  of  Cyril  triumphed,  and  on  the  third  day  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  episcopate,  with  greater  power  than  his 
uncle  had  ever  exercised.  For  from  that  time  the  bishops  <^ 
Alexandria  going  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, assumed  the  administration  of  secular  matters.^  Cyril 
immediately  therefore  shut  up  the  churches  %of  the  Novatians 
at  Alexandria;  after  which  he  took  possession  of  all  their 
consecrated  vessels  and  ornaments ;  and  then  stripped  their 
bishop  Theopemptus  of  all  that  he  had. 


CHAP.  VIII. — ^Propagation  op  Christianity  among  the 

PERSIANS. 

About  this  time  Christianity  was  disseminated  in  Persia, 
by  means  of  the  frequent  embassies  between  the  sovereigns  of 
that  country  and  the  Roman  empire,  for  which  there  were  con- 
tinual causes.  It  happened  that  the  Roman  emperor  thought 
proper  to  send  Maruthas  bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  who  has 
been  before  mentioned,^  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  the  Per- 

*  This  chapter  is  out  of  chronological  order :  for  Alaric  took  Home  in 
410,  A.  o.    See  chap.  x. 
'  Comp.  chap.  xi.  »  Book  vi.  ch.  xv. 
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sians:  who  perceiving  this  prelate  to  be  eminently  pious, 
treated  him  with  great  honour,  and  revered  him  as  one  who 
was  indeed  beloved  of  Grod.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
magi,^  whose  influence  is  considerable  in  that  country,  lest  he 
should  prevail  on  the  Persian  monarch  to  embrace  Christianity. 
For  Maruthas  had  by  his  prayers  cured  the  king  of  a  violent 
head-ache  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  and  which  the 
magi  were  unable  to  relieve.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to 
this  expedient  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  As  the  Persians 
worship  fire,  and  the  king  was  accustomed  to  pay  his  adora- 
tions in  a  certain  edifice  where  a  fire  was  kept  perpetually 
burning ;  they  concealed  a  man  underneath  the  sacred  hearth, 
ordering  him  to  make  this  exclamation  as  soon  as  the  king  be- 
gan his  devotions :  "  Let  the  king  be  thrust  out  who  is  guilty 
of  impiety,  in  imagining  a  Christian  priest  to  be  loved  by  the 
Deity."  When  Isdigerdes,  for  that  was  the  king's  name, 
beard  these  words,  he  determined  to  dismiss  Maruthas,  not- 
withstanding the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  him. 
But  this  holy  man,  by  the  earnestness  of  his  prayers,  detected 
the  imposition  of  the  magi.  Going  to  the  king  therefore,  he 
addressed  him  thus:  ''Be  not  deluded,  O  king;  but  when 
you  again  enter  that  edifice  and  hear  the  same  voice,  explore 
the  ground  below,  and  you  will  discover  the  fraud.  For  the 
fire  does  not  speak,  but  this  pretended  oracle  proceeds  from 
human  contrivance."  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
king  went  as  usual  to  the  place  where  the  ever-burning  fire 
was ;  and  when  he  again  heai'd  the  same  voice,  he  ordered  the 
earth  to  be  dug  up,  where  the  impostor  was  found,  who  uttered 
the  supposed  words  of  the  Deity.  Indignant  at  the  cheat 
which  was  thus  attempted  to  be  practised  upon  him,  the  king 
commanded  that  the  tribe  of  the  magi  should  be  decimated.^ 
After  which  he  permitted  Maruthas  to  erect  churches  wherever 
he  wished ;  and  from  that  time  the  Christian  religion  was  dif- 
fused among  the  Persians.  Maruthas  being  recalled  for  a 
while  to  Constantinople,  was  afterwards  again  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Persian  court,  when  the  magi  sought  by  every 
possible  means  to  prevent  his  having  access  to  the  king.  One 
of  their  devices  was  to  cause  a  most  disgusting  smell  where 

*  fidyot.  The  "  wise  men  from  the  East,"  of  whom  we  read  in  Matt.  ii. 
1,  were  probably  of  this  caste,  and  well  versed  in  Chaldean  astrolo^. 

•  ' ATnSeKdruKTtf  i.  e.  every  tenth  man  put  to  death.     See  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  art.  "  Decimatio."    Comp.  Polyb.  vi.  38  ;  Liv.  ii.  ^^  \  \Msis^^Xs^ 
i.  37  ;  Cicero,  Cluent.  46. 
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the  king  was  accustomed  to  go,  and  then  accuse  the  Christians 
of  being  the  authors  of  it.  The  king  however,  having  already 
had  occasion  to  suspect  the  magi,  closely  scrutinized  the  matter ; 
and  again  detecting  their  deceptive  tricks,  he  punished  several 
of  them,  and  held  Maruthas  in  still  higher  honour.  For  the 
Romans  as  a  nation  he  had  much  regard,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  them.  Nay,  he  was  on  the  point  of  embracing 
the  Christian  faith  himself,  after  witnessing  another  miracle 
which  was  wrought  by  Maruthas  in  conjunction  with  Abdas 
bishop  of  Persia  :  for  these  two  by  giving  themselves  to  much 
fasting  and  prayer,  had  cast  out  a  demon  with  which  the  king's 
son  was  possessed.  But  the  death  of  Isdigerdes  ^  prevented 
his  making  an  open  profession  of  Christianity.  The  kingdom 
then  devolved  on  Vararanes'his  son,  in  whose  time  the  treaty 
between  the  Romans  and  Persians  was  violated,  as  the  sequel 
of  this  history  will  show.^ 


CHAP.  IX. — Bishops  op  antioch  and  rome. 

During  this  period  Porphyry  received  the  episcopate  of 
Antioch  upon  the  death  of  Flavian  r^  and  after  him  Alex- 
ander* was  set  over  that  Church.  But  at  Rome,  -Damasus, 
having  held  that  bishopric  eighteen  years,  was  succeeded  by 
Siricius;®  who,  after  presiding  there  fifteen  years,  left  it  to 
Anastasius :  three  years  after  Innocent  was  promoted  to  the 
same  see,  and  was  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Novatians  at 
Rome,  many  of  whose  churches  he  took  away. 


CHAP.  X. — Rome  taken  and  sacked  by  alaric. 

About  this  time  Rome  was  taken  by  barbarians  ;^  for  Alaric, 
who  had  been  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  the  war  against 
the  tyrant  Eugenius,  having  on  that  account  been  honoured 
with  Roman  dignities,  was  unable  to  bear  his  good  fortune. 

'  A.  D.  420.        *  See  below,  ch.  xviii.  »  a.  d.  404. 

*  a.  d.  414.  »  A.  D.  385. 

*  For  a  full  account  see  Gibbon's  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  zxxi.     See  also 
Sozomen,  b.  ix.  ch.  vi. — ^iz. 
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He  did  not  choose  to  assume  imperial  authority ;  but  retiring 
from  Constantinople  he  went  into  the  Western  parts,  and  laid 
waste  all  IllTricum.  The  Thessalonians  opposed  his  march 
at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneus,  whence  there  is  a  pass  over 
Mount  Pindus  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus ;  and  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement, they  killed  about  three  thousand  of  his  men.  After 
this  the  bsirbarians  that  were  with  him  destroyed  every  thing 
in  their  way,  and  at  last  took  Rome  itself,  which  they  pillaged, 
burning  the  greatest  part  of  the  magnificent  structures  and 
other  admirable  works  of  art  it  contained.  Having  shared 
the  booty  among  themselves,  they  put  many  of  the  principal 
senators  to  death  by  a  variety  of  the  most  cruel  tortures :  but 
Alaric,  in  mockery  of  the  imperial  dignity,  proclaimed  one 
Attains  emperor,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  attended  with  all  the 
insignia  of  sovereignty  on  one  day,  and  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
habit  of  a  slave  on  the  next.  After  these  achievements  he 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  a  report  having  reached  him  that  the 
emperor  Theodosius  had  sent  an  army  against  him.  Nor  was 
this  a  groundless  alarm,  for  the  imperial  forces  actually  ar- 
rived ;  but  Alaric,  terrified  at  the  bare  rumour,  had  already 
decamped.  It  is  said  that  as  this  barbarian  was  advancing 
towards  Bome,  he  was  met  by  a  pious  monk,  who  exhorted 
him  to  refrain  from  the  perpetration  of  such  atrocities,  and  no 
longer  to  delight  in  slaughter  and  blood.  To  whom  Alaric 
replied,  "  I  am  urged  on  in  this  course  in  spite  of  myself;  for 
there  is  a  something  that  irresistibly  impels  me  daily,  saying, 
Proceed  to  Rome,  and  desolate  that  citi/"  Such  was  the  career 
of  this  person. 


CHAP.  XL— Bishops  of  rome. 

After  Innocent,  Zosimus  governed  the  Roman  Church  for 
two  years :  and  after  him  Boniface  ^  presided  over  it  for  three 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Celestinus.  This  prelate  took 
away  the  churches  from  the  Novatians  at  Rome  also,  and 
obliged  Rusticula  their  bishop  to  hold  his  meetings  secretly 
in  private  houses.  Until  this  time  that  sect  had  flourished 
exceedingly  in  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  possessing  many 
churches  there,  which  were  attended  by  large  congregations. 

>  A.  D.  418. 
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But  envy  attacked  them  also,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  episoo- 
pate,  like  that  of  Alexandria,^  extended  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  degenerated  into  its 
present  state  of  secular  domination.  For  thenceforth  the 
Boman  bishops  would  not  suffer  even  those  who  perfectly 
agreed  with  them  in  matters  of  faith^  and  whose  purity  ii 
doctrine  they  extolled,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  assembling  in 
peace,  but  stripped  them  of  all  they  possessed.  From  such 
tyrannical  bigotry  the  Constantinopolitan  prelates  kept  them- 
selves free ;  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  permitted  the  Nova- 
tians  to  hold  their  assemblies  within  the  city,  but,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  treated  them  with  every  mark  of  Christian 
regard. 


CHAP.  XII, — Of  chrysanthus  bishop  of  the  novatians  at 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

After  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  Chrysanthus  was  constrained 
to  take  upon  him  the  episcopal  office.  He  was  the  son  of 
Marcian,  the  predecessor  of  Sisinnius,  and  at  an  early  age  had 
a  military  appointment  at  the  palace ;  but  he  was  subsequently 
made  governor ^  of  Italy,  and  after  that  lord-lieutenant*  of 
the  British  Isles,  in  both  which  capacities  he  acquitted  himself 
with  the  highest  credit.  Returning  to  Constantinople  at  an 
advanced  age,  with  the  desire  of  being  constituted  prefect  of 
that  city,  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  Novatians  against  his 
will.  For  when  Sisinnius  was  at  the  point  of  death,  be  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a  most  desirable  person  to  preside  over  the 
episcopate ;  and  the  people  regarding  this  declaration  as  law, 
sought  to  have  him  ordained  forthwith.  While  he  remained 
in  privacy  to  avoid  having  this  dignity  forced  upon  him,  Sab- 
batius,  supposing  a  seasonable  opportunity  was  now  afibrded 
him  of  making  himself  master  of  the  churches,  in  thorough 
recklessness  of  the  oath  by  which  he  had  bound  himself,  pro- 
cured his  own  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  few  undistinguished 
prelates.^  Among  these  was  Hermogenes,  who  had  been  ez'» 
communicated  with  curses  by  Sabbatius  himself  on  account  of 
his  blasphemous  writings.     But  this  perjured  procedure  of 

'  See  above,  chap.  vii.  *  "YwartKbCt  Consnlaria. 

'  Bticapioc,  Vicarius.  *  See  Bingham,  b.  IL  ch.  xvi. 
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Sabbatius  was  of  no  avail  to  him :  for  the  people,  disgusted 
with  his  unsanctified  ambition,  used  every  efifoit  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  Chrysanthus ;  and  having  found  him  secluded 
in  Bithynia,  they  brought  him  back  by  force,  and  invested 
him  with  the  bishopric.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty 
and  prudence ;  and  by  his  means  the  Churches  of  the  Nova- 
tians  at  Constantinople  were  established  and  greatly  aug- 
mented. He  was  the  first  prelate  who  distributed  gold 
among  the  poor  out  of  his  own  private  property.  From  the 
^®  Churches  he  would  receive  nothing  but  two  loaves  of  the 
consecrated  bread  ^  every  Lord's  day.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
promote  the  advantage  of  his  own  Church,  that  he  drew 
Ablabius,  the  most  eminent  orator  of  that  time,  from  the 
school  of  Troilus,  and  ordained  him  a  presbyter.  Ablabius, 
whose  sermons  are  remarkably  elegant  and  full  of  point,  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Novatian  Church 
at  Nice,  where  he  also  taught  rhetoric  at  the  same  time. 


CHAP.  XIII. — Conflict  between  the  christians  and  jews 

AT   ALEXANDRIA:    AND    BREACH    BETWEEN    CTRIL    THE   BISHOP 
AND   ORESTES   THE  PREFECT. 

About  this  time  the  Jewish  inhabitants  were  driven  out 
of  Alexandria  by  Cyril  the  bishop  on  the  following  account. 
The  Alexandrians  are  more  delighted  with  tumult  than  any 
other  people :  and  if  they  can  find  a  pretext,  they  will  break 
forth  into  the  most  intolerable  excesses ;  nor  is  it  scarcely 
possible  to  check  their  impetuosity  until  there  has  been  much 
bloodshed.  It  happened  on  the  present  occasion  that  a  dis- 
turbance arose  among  the  populace,  not  from  a  cause  of  any 
serious  importance,  but  out  of  an  evil  that  has  become  in- 
veterate in  almost  all  cities,  viz.  a  fondness  for  pantomimic^ 
exhibitions.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  being  disengaged 
from  business  on  the  sabbath,  and  spending  their  time,  not  in 

'  'Aprovc  Ev\oyi&Vy  loaves  of  Benediction,  i.  e.  offerings  of  the  £EUthful, 
port  of  which  was  taken  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  rest 
allotted  as  food  for  the  clergy. 

'  *Opxrj<TTdQ^  literally,  **  public  dancers."  For  an  account  of  the  light 
in  which  theatrical  shows  were  regarded  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
see  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  xvi.  ch.  xi.  15,  and  the  passages  there 
mentioned. 
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hearing  the  law,  but  in  theatrical  amusements,  dancers  usually 
collect  great  crowds  on  that  day,  and  disorder  is  almost  in- 
variably produced.  And  although  this  was  in  some  degree 
controlled  by  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  yet  the  Jews  were 
continually  factious ;  and  there  was  superadded  to  their  ordi- 
nary hatred  of  the  Christians,  rage  against  them  on  account 
of  the  dancers.  When  therefore  (5pestes  the  prefect  was 
publishing  an  edict  in  the  theatre  for  the  regulation  of  the 
shows,  some  of  the  bishop's  party  were  present  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  orders  about  to  be  issued.  Among  these  was 
Hierax,  a  teacher  of  the  rudimental  branches  of  literature ; 
one  who  was  a  very  assiduous  auditor  of  the  bishop's  sermons, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  forward  and  noisy  plau- 
dits. When  the  Jews  observed  this  person  in  the  theatre, 
they  immediately  cried  out  that  he  had  come  there  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  excite  sedition  among  the  people.  Now 
Orestes  had  long  regarded  with  jealousy  the  growing  power 
of  the  bishops,  and  their  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  authorities.  Believing  therefore  that  Cyril  wished 
to  set  spies  over  his  proceedings,  he  ordered  Hierax  to  be 
seized,  and  publicly  subjected  to  the  torture  in  the  theatre. 
Cyril,  on  being  informed  of  this,  sent  for  the  principal  Jews, 
and  threatened  them  with  the  utmost  severities,  unless  they 
desisted  from  their  molestation  of  the  Chnstians.  These 
menaces,  instead  of  suppressing  their  violence,  only  rendered 
the  Jewish  populace  more  furious,  and  led  them  to  form  con- 
spiracies for  the  destruction  of  the  Christians ;  one  of  which 
was  of  so  desperate  a  character,  as  to  cause  their  entire  ex- 
pulsion from  Alexandria.  Having  agreed  that  each  one  of 
them  should  wear  a  ring  on  his  finger,  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
palm  branch,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  recognition,  they  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Christians  on  a  certain  night :  and  send- 
ing persons  into  the  streets  to  raise  an  outcry  that  Alexander's 
church  was  on  fire,  they  thus  drew  .the  Christians  out  in  great 
anxiety  to  save  their  church.  The  Jews  immediately  fell 
upon  and  slew  them;  readily  distinguishing  each  other  by 
their  rings.  At  day-break  the  authors  of  this  atrocity  could 
not  be  concealed :  and  Cjnril  going  to  their  synagogue,  (which 
is  the  name  they  give  their  house  of  prayer,)  attended  by  an 
immense  body  of  people,  took  them  away  from  them,  and 
driving  the  Jews  out  of  the  city,  permitted  the  multitude  to 
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plunder  their  goods.  Thus  were  the  Jews,  who  had  inhabited 
the  city  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  expelled 
from  i^  stripped  of  all  they  possessed,  and  dispersed  some  in 
one  direction  and  some  in  another.  One  of  them,  a  physician 
named  Adamantius,  fled  to  Atticus  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  professing  Christianity,  afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria 
and  fixed  his  residence  there.  But  Orestes  the  governor  of 
Alexandria  viewed  these  transactions  with  great  indignation, 
and  was  excessively  annoyed  that  a  city  of  such  magnitude 
should  have  been  suddenly  bereft  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
population ;  he  therefore  at  once  communicated  the  whole  af- 
fair to  the  emperor.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  him,  describing  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  mean  while  sent 
persons  to  Orestes  who  should  mediate  concerning  a  reconcili- 
ation :  for  this  the  people  had  urged  him  to  do.  And  when 
Orestes  refused  to  fisten  to  a  word  on  the  subject,  Cyril  ex- 
*®  tended  toward  him  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  believing  that 
respect  for  religion  would  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  resent- 
ment. When  however  even  this  had  no  pacific  effect  on  the 
prefect,  but  he  persisted  in  implacable  hostility  against  the 
bishop,  the  following  event  afterwards  occurred. 


CHAP.  XIV. — Sedition  op  the  monks  against  the  prefect 

OF   ALEXANDRIA. 

Some  of  the  monks  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Nitria,  of 
a  very  fiery  disposition,  whom  Theophilus  some  time  before 
had  so  unjustly  armed  against  Discorus  and  his  brethren, 
being  again  transported  with  an  ardent  zeal,  resolved  to  fight 
valiantly  in  behalf  of  Cjrril.  About  five  hundred  of  them 
therefore,  quitting  their  monasteries,  came  into  the  city ;  and 
meeting  the  prefect  in  his  chariot,  they  called  him  a  Pagan 
idolater,  and  applied  to  him  many  other  abusive  epithets. 
Supposing  this  to  be  a  snare  laid  for  him  by  Cyril,  he  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  had  been  baptized  by 
Atticus  the  bishop  at  Constantinople.  The  monks  gave  but 
little  heed  to  his  protestations,  and  one  of  them,  named 
Ammonius,  threw  a  stone  at  Orestes  which  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  covered  him  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
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wound.  All  the  guards  with  a  few  exceptions  fled,  fearing  to 
be  stoned  to  death:  but  the  populace,  among  whom  ^ 
fugitive  guards  had  mingled,  running  to  the  rescue  of  the 
governor,  put  the  rest  of  the  monks  to  flight,  and  bavii^ 
secured  Ammonius,  delivered  him  up  to  the  prefect.  Ore^tee 
immediately  put  him  publicly  to  the  torture,  which  was  in- 
flicted with  such  severity  that  he  died  under  the  effects  of  it : 
and  not  long  after  he  gave  an  account  to  the  emperors  of  what 
had  taken  place.  Cyril  on  the  other  hand  forwarded  his 
statement  of  the  matter  also :  and  causing  the  body  of  Am- 
monius to  be  deposited  in  a  certain  church,  he  gave  him  th^ 
new  appellation  of  Thaumasius,^  ordering  him  to  be  enrolled 
among  ^e  martyrs,  and  eulogizing  his  magnanimity  as  that  at 
one  who  had  fallen  in  a  conflict  in  defence  of  piety.  Thia 
approval  of  Ammonius  on  the  part  of  03^11,  met  with  no 
sympathy  from  the  more  sober-minded  Christians ;  for  they 
well  knew  that  he  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his 
temerity,  and  had  not  lost  his  life  under  the  torture  because 
he  would  not  deny  Christ.  And  Cyril  himself,  being  conscious 
of  this,  suffered  the  recollection  of  the  circumstance  to  be 
gradually  obliterated  by  silence.  But  the  animosity  between 
Cyril  and  Orestes  did  not  by  any  means  subside,  but  was 
kindled  ^  afresh  by  an  occurrence  not  unlike  the  preceding. 


CHAP.  XV. — Op  hypatia  the  female  philosopher. 

There  was  a  woman  at  Alexandria  named  Hypatia,  daughter 
of  the  philosopher  Theon,  who  made  such  attainments  in 
literature  and  science,  as  to  far  surpass  all  the  philosophers  of 
her  own  time.  Having  succeeded  to  the  school  of  Plato  and 
Photinus,  she  explained  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  her  ^"^ 
auditors,  many  of  whom  came  &om  a  distance  to  receive  her 
instructions.  Such  was  her  self-possession  and  ease  of  manner^ 
arising  from  the  refinement  and  cultivation  of  her  miodt  that 
she  not  unfrequently  appeared  in  public  in  presence  of  the 

'  Gavuflffioc,  i.  e.  Admirable. 

•  *AvB(rpt(Ti.  This  expression  cannot  be  admitted,  because  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  sense  of  the  context ;  perhaps  it  should  rather  be,  aW^fcf 
(dvA  ^Xlyw,  rursiis  incendere). 
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magistrates,  without  ever  losing  in  an  assembly  of  men  that 
dignified  modestj  of  deportment  for  which  she  was  conspicuous, 
and  which  gained  for  her  universal  respect  and  admiration. 
Yet  even  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  political  jealousy  which  at 
that  time  prevailed.  For  as  she  ,had  frequent  interviews 
with  Orestes,  it  was  calumniously  reported  among  the  Chris- 
tian populace,  that  it  was  by  her  influence  he  was  prevented 
from  being  reconciled  to  Cyril.  Some  of  them  therefore, 
whose  ringleader  was  a  reader  named  Peter,  hurried  away  by 
a  fierce  and  bigoted  zeal,  entered  into-  a  conspiracy  against 
her ;  and  observing  her  as  she  returned  home  in  her  carriage, 
they  dragged  her  from  it,  and  carried  her  to  the  church  called 
CsBsareum,  where  they  completely  stripped  her,  and  then 
murdered  her  with  shells.  After  tearing  her  body  in  pieces, 
they  took  her  mangled  limbs  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and 
there  burnt  them.  An  act  so  inhuman  could  not  fail  to  bring 
the  greatest  opprobrium,  not  only  upon  Cyril,  but  also  upon  the 
whole  Alexandrian  Church.  And  surely  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  the  allowance  of 
massacres,  fights,  and  transactions  of  that  sort.  This  happen- 
ed in  the  month  of  March  during  Lent,^  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Cyril's  episcopate,  under  the  tenth  consulate  of  Honorius,  and 
the  sixth  of  Theodosius. 


CHAP.  XVI. — The  jews  commit  another  outrage  upon 

THE   CHRISTIANS. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Jews  renewed  their  malevolent  and 
impious  practices  against  the  Christians,  which  drew  down 
upon  them  deserved  chastisement.  At  a  place  named  Im- 
mestar,  situated  between  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Chalcis,  the 
Jews,  while  amusing  themselves  in  their  usual  way  with  a 
variety  of  sports,  impelled  by  drunkenness  were  guilty  of 
many  absurdities.  At  last  they  began  to  scoff  at  Christians 
and  even  Christ  himself;  and  in  derision  of  the  cross  and 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  crucified  One,  they  seized  a 
Christian  boy,  and  having  bound  him  to  a  cross,  began  to 

*  Niyorr^iwv  ovtr&v,  literally,  "while  the  fast  was  going  on."    See 
Bingham,  b.  xxi.  ch.  i. 
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laugh  and  sneer  at  him.  But  in  a  little  while  they  became 
so  transported  with  fury,  that  they  scourged  the  child  until 
he  died  under  their  hands.  This  brutal  conduct  occasioned 
a  sharp  conflict  between  them  and  the  Christians ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  emperors  were  informed  of  the  circumstance,  they 
issued  orders  to  the  governor  of  the  province  to  find  out  and 
punish  the  delinquents  with  the  utmost  severity.  Thus 
vengeance  overtook  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  place  for 
the  wickedness  they  had  committed  in  their  impious  sport. 


CHAP.  XVII. — Miracle  at  the  baptism  of  a  Jewish 

IMPOSTOR. 

About  this  time  Chrysanthus  bishop  of  the  Novatians, 
after  presiding  over  the  Churches  of  his  own  sect  seven  years, 
died  on  the  26th  of  August,  under  the  consulate  of  Monaxius 
and  Plintha.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  by  Paul, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  teacher  of  Eoman '  eloquence :  but 
afterwards  abandoning  this  profession,  had  devoted  himself  to 
an  ascetic  course  of  life  ;  and  having  founded  a  monastery  of 
religious  men,  he  adopted  a  mode  of  living  very  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  the  monks  in  the  desert.  In  fact  I  myself 
found  him  just  such  a  person  as  Evagrius*  describes  these 
recluses  to  be  ;  imitating  them  in  continued  fastings,  silence, 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  a  very  sparing  use  of  oil 
and  wine.  He  was,  moreover,  particularly  solicitous  about 
the  wants  of  the  poor ;  frequently  visited  those  who  were  in 
prison,  and  in  behalf  of  many  criminals  interceded  with  the 
judges,  who  readily  attended  to  him  on  account  of  his  eminent 
piety.  But  instead  of  further  enumerating  the  excellencies 
that  distinguished  him,  I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning 
a  fact  weU  worthy  of  being  recorded.  A  Jewish  impostor, 
pretending  to  be  a  convert  to  Christianity,  had  been  often 
baptized,^  and  by  that  artifice  amassed  a  good  deal  of  money. 
After  having  deceived  many  of  the  Christian  sects  by  this 

*  See  Evagrius*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  b.  iv.  chaps,  xxxv.  xxxvi.,  &c. 

'  The  iteration  of  baptism  was  always  held  to  be  a  sacrilege,  excepting 
when  any  doiibt  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  former  baptism,  when  it 
was  allowed  to  be  repeated  conditionally. 
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fraud,  and  received  baptism  from  the  AriaiDs  and  Macedonians, 
80  that  there  remained  no  others  on  whom  to  practise  his  hy- 
pocrisy, he  at  length  came  to  Paul  bishop  of  the  Novatians, 
declaring  that  he  earnestly  desired  baptism,  and  requesting 
that  he  might  obtain  it  at  his  hand.  Paul  commended  the 
determination  of  the  Jew,  but  told  him  he  could  not  perform 
that  rite  for  him,  until  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  faith,  and  givien  himself  to  fasting 
and  prayer  for  many  days.^  The  Jew,  impatient  of  the  long 
fasts  which  he  most  unwillingly  was  obliged  to  undergo,  be- 
came the  more  importunate  for  his  baptism ;  and  Paul,  not 
wishing  to  discourage  him  by  longer  delays  now  that  he  was 
so  urgent,  consented  to  grant  his  request,  and  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations.  Having  purchased  a  white  vestment 
for  him,  he  ordered  the  font  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  then- 
led  the  Jew  to  it  in. order  to  baptize  him.  But  by  the  invisi- 
ble power  of  God,  the  water  suddenly  disappeared.  The  bishop 
and  those  present  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  real  cause, 
but  imagined  that  the  water  had  escaped  by  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels underneath :  these  passages  were  therefore  very  carefully 
closed,  and  the  font  filled  again.  No  sooner  however  was  the 
Jew  taken  there  a  second  time,  than  the  water  vanished  as 
before.  Then  Paul,  addressing  the  Jew,  said,  "  Either  you 
are  a  deceiver,  or  an  ignorant  person  who  has  already  been 
baptized."  The  people  having  crowded  together  to  witness 
this  miracle,  one  among  them  recognised  the  Jew,  and  identi- 
fied him  as  having  been  baptized  by  Atticus  the  bishop  a  little 
while  before.  Such  was  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
Paul  bishop  of  the  Novatians. 


CHAP.  XVIII. — Renewal  op  hostilities  between  the  Ro- 
mans  AND   PERSIANS  AFTER   THE   DEATH   OF   ISDIOERDES. 

IsDiGERDES  king  of  the  Persians,  who  had  always  favoured 
the  Christians  in  his  dominions,  having  died,  was  succeeded 
by  Vararanes^  his  son.  This  prince,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
magi,  persecuted  the  Christians  there  with  so  much  rigour, 
by  inflicting  on  them  a  variety  of  punishments  and  tortures, 

'  See  b.  i.  ch.  viii.  *  Bapapdvris,    See  above,  chap.  viii. 
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that  they  were  obliged  to  desert  their  country  and  seek  refoge 
among  the  Romans,  whom  they  entreated  not  to  suffer  them 
to  be  completely  extirpated.  Atticus  the  bishop  received  these 
suppliants  with  great  benignity,  and  besought  the  emperor  to 
take  them  under  his  protection.  It  happened  at  the  same  time 
that  another  subject  of  difference  arose  between  the  Romans 
and  Persians,  both  because  the -latter  would  not  send  back  the 
labourers  in  the  gold  mines  who  had  been  hired  from  among 
the  former ;  and  also  on  account  of  their  having  plundered 
the  Roman  merchants.  The  bad  feeling  which  these  things 
produced,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  flight  of  the  Persian 
;  Christians  into  the  Roman  territories.  For  the  Persian  king 
-  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  the  fugitives,  whom 
;  the  Romans  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  deliver  up ;  not 
'  only  as  desirous  of  defending  their  suppliants,  but  also  because 
they  were  ready  to  do  an3rthing  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  chose  rather  therefore  to  renew  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  than  to  suffer  the  Christians  to  be  miserably 
destroyed:  the  league  was  accordingly  broken,  and  I  must 
now  give  some  brief  account  of  the  fierce  war  that  followed 
thereupon.  The  Roman  emperor  first  sent  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Ardaburius ;  who  making  an  irruption 
through  Armenia  into  Persia,  ravaged  one  of  its  provinces 
called  Azazene.  Narsaeus  the  Persian  general  marched  against 
him,  but  on  coming  to  an  engagement  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  retreat.  Afterwards  he  judged  it  advantageous  to  make  a 
sudden  irruption  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Romap  terri- 
tories, there  unguarded,  thinking  by  this  means  to  be  revenged 
on  the  enemy.  But  Ardaburius  being  apprized  of  his  design, 
hastened  the  spoliation  of  Azazene,  and  then  himself  also 
marched  into  Mesopotamia.  Wherefore  Narsaeus,  although 
furnished  with  a  large  army,  was  prevented  from  invading 
the  Roman  provinces ;  but  arriving  at  Nisibis,  a  city  in  the 
possession  of  the  Persians  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  both 
empires,  he  sent  to  Ardaburius,  desiring  that  they  might  make 
mutual  arrangements  about  carrying  on  the  war,  and  appoint 
a  time  and  place  for  an  engagement.  But  Ardaburius  said  to 
his  messengers,  "  Tell  Narsaeus  that  the  Roman  emperors  will 
not  fight  when  it  pleases  him.*'  The  emperor  perceiving  that 
the  Persian  was  mustering  his  whole  force,  made  additional 
levies  to  his  army,  and  put  his  trust  in  God  for  the  victory : 
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aor  was  he  without  immediate  benefit  from  this  piotHf  confi- 
dence, as  the  following  circumstance  proves.  A^  the  Con- 
stantinopolitans  were  in  great  consternation,  and  apprehensive 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  war,  a  vision  of  angels  appeared 
to  some  persons  in  Bithynia  who  were  travelling  to  that  city 
on  their  own  ufiTairs,  and  bade  them  tell  the  people  not  to  be 
alarmed,  but  pray  to  God  in  the  assurance  that  the  Romans 
woald  be  conquerors,  for  that  they  themselves  were  appointed 
•to  defend  them.  Thus  were  not  only  the  inhabitants  com- 
forted, but  the  soldiers  also  received  fresh  courage.  The  seat 
of  war  being  transferred,  as  we  have  said,  from  Armenia  to 
Mesopotamia,  the  Romans  shut  up  the  Persians  in  tiie  city  of 
Nisibis,  which  they  besieged ;  and  having  constructed  wooden 
towers,  which  they  advanced  by  means  of  machines  to  the 
walls,  they  slew  great  numbers  of  those  who  defended  them, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  ran  to  their  assistance.  When  Va- 
raranes  1^  Persian  monarch  learnt  that  his  province  of  Azazene 
had  been  desolated,  and  that  his  army  was  closely  besi^ed  in 
the  city  of  Nisibis,  he  resolved  to  march  in  person  with  afl 
his  forces  against  the  Romans :  but  dreading  the  Roman 
vulour,  he  implored  the  aid  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  then 
governed  by  a  warlike  chief  named  Alamundarus.  This 
prince  accordingly  brought  with  him  a  large  reinforcement  of 
Saracen  auxiliaries,  and  exhorted  the  king  of  the  Persians  to 
fear  nothing,  for  that  he  would  soon  reduce  the  Romans  under 
his  power,  and  deliver  Antioch  in  Syria  into  his  hands.  But 
the  event  nullified  these  promises :  for  God  infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  Saracens  a  terrible  panic,  as  if  the  Roman  army 
was  falling  upon  them ;  and  finding  no  other  way  of  escape, 
they  precipitated  themselves,  armed  as  they  were,  into  the 
river  Euphrates,  wherein  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
were  drowned.  After  this  multitude  had  thus  perished,  the 
Romans,  understanding  that  the  king  of  Persia  was  bringing 
with  him  a  great  number  of  elephants,  became  alarmed  in 
their  turn ;  they  therefore  burnt  all  the  machines  they  had 
used  in  carrying  on  the  si^e,  and  retired  into  their  own  coun- 
try. What  engagements  afterwards  took  place,  and  how 
Aj*eobindus,  another  Roman  general,  killed  tlie  bravest  of  the 
Persians  in  single  combat,  and  by  what  means  Ar4aburiu8 
destroyed  seven  Persian  commanders  in  an  ambuscade,  and 
Vitian,  another  Roman  general,  vanquished  the  remnant  of  the 
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Saracen  forces,  I  believe  I  ought  to  pass  by,  lest  I  shoDld  di- 
gress too  far  from  my  subject. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Of  palladius  the  courier. 

Now  although  the  scenes  of  the  transactions  referred  to, 
were  in  places  very  remote  from  the  capital,  yet  the  emperor 
received  intelligence  of  what  was  done  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  For  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  among 
his  subjects  a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary  energy  bo^ 
of  body  and  mind,  named  Palladius ;  who  so  vigorously 
managed  the  public  conveyances,  that  he  would  reach  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  dominions  in  three  days, 
and  again  return  to  Constantinople  in  as  many  more.  The 
same  individual  traversed  other  parts  of  the  world  on  missions 
from  the  emperor  with  equal  celerity :  so  that  an  eloquent  man 
once  said,  not  unaptly,  "  This  man  by  his  speed  seems  to  co«- 
tract  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Roman  territories."  The  king 
of  the  Persians  himself  was  astonished  at  the  expeditious  feats 
which  were  related  to  him  of  this  courier :  but  we  must  not 
stay  to  give  further  details  concerning  him. 


CHAP.   XX. — A   SECOND   overthrow  of   the  PERSIANS    BT 

the   ROMANS. 

Such  was  the  moderation  with  which  the  emperor  used  tlie 
advantage  which  God  had  given  him,  that  he  nevertheless  de- 
sired to  make  peace ;  and  to  that  end  he  despatched  Helion,  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  with  a  com- 
mission to  enter  into  a  pacific  treaty  with  the  Persians. 
Having  arrived  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  place  where  the 
Romans  for  their  own  security  had  formed  a  trench,  he  sent 
before  him  as  his  deputy  Maximin,  an  eloquent  man  who  was 
the  assessor  of  Ardaburius,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
to  make  preliminary  arrangements  concerning  the  terms  of 
peace.  Maximin,  on  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Persian 
king,  said  he  had  been  sent  to  him  on  this  matter,  not  by  the 
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Roman  emperor,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
thoroughly  contemned  the  war,  but  by  his  generals.  And 
when  the  sovereign  of  Persia  would  have  gladly  received  the 
embassy,  because  his  troops  were  suffering  from  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  that  corps  among  them  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Immortals,^  numbering  about  ten  thousand  of  his 
bravest  men,  counselled  the  king  not  to  listen  to  any  over- 
tures for  peace,  until  they  should  have  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Romans,  who,  they  said,  were  now  become  extremely  in- 
cautious. The  king,  approving  their  advice,  ordered  the  am- 
bassador to  be  imprisoned  and  a  guard  set  over  him ;  and 
permitted  the  Immortals  to  put  their  design  upon  the  Romans 
into  execution.  They  therefore,  on  arriving  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  with  a  view  to 
surround  some  portion  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Romans,  ob- 
iserving  but  one  body  of  Persians  approaching  them,  prepared 
themselves  to  receive  it,  not  having  seen  the  other  division, 
in  consequence  of  their  suddenly  rushing  forth  to  battle.  But 
|u8t  as  the  engagement  was  about  to  commence.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence so  ordered  it,  that  Procopius  a  Roman  general  with 
another  part  of*the  army  appeared  on  the  heights,  who,  per- 
eeiving  their  comrades  in  danger,  attacked  the  Persians  in  the 
rear.  Thus  were  they,  who  but  a  little  before  had  sur- 
rounded the  Romans,  themselves  encompassed,  and  in  a  short 
time  utterly  destroyed :  and  those  who  broke  forth  from  their 
ambuscade,  being  next  attacked  by  the  Romans,  were  in  like 
manner  every  one  of  them  slain  with  darts.  In  this  way  was 
the  mortality  demonstrated  of  those  who  by  the  Persians  were 
termed  the  Immortals ;  Christ  having  executed  this  vengeance 
upon  that  people,  because  of  their  having  shed  the  blood  of  so 
many  of  his  pious  worshippers.  The  king  of  the  Persians,  on 
being  informed  of  this  overthrow,  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  been  done ;  and  ordering  the  embassy  to  be  admitted 
he  thus  addressed  Maximin :  "  I  agree  to  the  peace,  not  as 
yielding  to  the  Romans,  but  to  gratify  you,  whom  I  have 
found  to  be  the  most  prudent  of  your  whole  nation."  Thus 
was  that  war  concluded  which  had  been  undertaken  on  ac- 
'Count  of  the  suffering  Christians  in  Persia,  under  the  consul- 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Persian  body-guard,  called  'AOdvaroi,  see 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  b.  vii.  chap,  xxxi.,  and  Baehr's  note  in 
•loco. 

2  A  2 
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ate  of  the  two  August!,  being  the  thirteenth  (^  Honoritis,  and 
the  tenth  of  Theodosius,  in  the  fourth  yeat  of  the  300th 
Olympiad;  and  with  it  tettninated  the  pel*&ecution  widish 
had  been  excited  in  Persia  against  the  Christians. 


CHAP.  XXI.— Singular  charity  of  acacius  bishop  or 

AMIDA  TOWARD   THE   PERSIAN   CAPTIVES. 

A  KOBtE  action  of  Acadus  bishop  of  Attiiida  at  that  ti^fn^ 
greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  annong  all  men.  The  Homiiii 
soldiery,  in  devastating  Azaz^e,  had  tak^  seven  thousand 
captives,  whom  they  would  on  no  account  relstore  to  the  kfeg 
of  Persia:  meanwhile  famine  began  to  rage  am<Hig  theS^ 
unfortunates,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  distressed  that 
monarch.  Their  condition  becoming  known  to  Aoacius,  he 
thought  such  a  matter  was  by  no  means  to  be  trifled  with; 
having  therefore  assembled  his  clergy,  he  thus  addressed 
them:  "Our  God,  my  brethren,  needs  neither  dishes  ftot 
cups ;  for  he  neither  eats,  nor  drinks,  nor  is  'in  want  of  any 
thing.  Since  then,  by  the  liberality  of  the  faithful^  the  Chur<^ 
possesses  many  vessels  both  of  gold  and  silver,  it  behoves  ns  tD 
sell  them,  that  by  the  money  thus  raised  we  may  be  able  tb 
redeem  the  prisoners,  and  also  suj^ly  them  with  food.**  Hat- 
ing thus  said,  he  ordered  the  vessels  to  be  melted  down,  an4 
from  the  proceeds  paid  the  soldiers  as  a  ransom  for  theiir 
captives,  whom  he  supported  for  some  time ;  and  then  furnish^- 
ing  them  with  what  was  needful  for  their  journey,  seat  them 
back  to  their  sovereign.  This  extraordinary  benevolence  oli 
the  part  of  the  excellent  Acacius  so  astonished  the  king  <f 
the  Persians,  that  he  declared  the  Romans  were  determined  to 
conquer  their  enemies  as  w;ell  by  their  beneficence  in  peace  a^ 
by  their  prowess  in  war.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  very 
desirous  that  Acacius  should  come  into  his  presence,  that  n^ 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  such  a  man  ;  a  wish 
which  by  the  emperor  Theodosius's  order  was  soon  gratified^ 
After  so  signal  a  victory  had  through  Divine  favour  been 
achieved  by  the  Romans,  many  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  eloquence  wrote  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the  emperor, 
which  they  recited  in  public.     The  empress  herself  also  com- 
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posed  a  poem  in  heroic  verse :  for  she  possessed  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  being  the  daughter  of  Leontius  the  Athenian 
sophist,  who  had  instructed  her  in  every  kind  of  learning. 
Atticus  the  bishop  had  baptized  her  a  little  while  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  the  emperor,  and  had  then  given  her  the 
Christian  name  Eudocia,^  instead  of  her  Pagan  one  of  Athena'is. 
Of  the  many  who,  as  I  have  said,  produced  eulogiums  on  this 
occasion,  some  were  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  being  noticed 
by  the  emperor  ;  while  others  were  anxious  to  display  their 
talents,  being  unwilling  that  the  attainments  they  had  made  by 
dint  of  great  exertion,  should  lie  buried  in  obscurity. 


CHAP.  XXn. — Virtues  op  the  emperoii  THEODosfus  junior. 

But  although  I  neither  seek  the  notice  of  my  sovereign, 
90r  wish  to  make  an  exhibition  of  my  oratorical  powers,  yet 
have  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  record,  without  exaggeration,  the 
singular  virtues  with  which  the  emperor  Theodosius  is  en- 
dowed ;  for  I  am  persuaded  thi^t  should  I  puss  them  over  in 
silence,  posterity  would  be  defrauded  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  calculated,  as  an  illustrious  example,  to  be  emi- 
nently useful.  In  the  first  place  theu,  this  prince,  though  born 
and  bred  at  a  court,  was  neither  stulti^ed  nor  efien^inated  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education.  He  early 
evinced  so  much  prudence,  thi^t  he  appeared  to  those  who 
conversed  with  him  to  have  acquired  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  advanced  age.  Such  was  his  fortitude  in  under- 
going hardships,  that  he  would  courageously  endure  both  heat 
and  cold ;  fasting  very  frequently,  especially  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,^  from  an  earnest  endeavour  to  observe  with 
accuracy  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Christian  religion. 
His  palace  was  so  regulated,  that  it  differed  little  from  a 
monastery :  for  he,  together  with  his  sisters,  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  recited  antiphonal  hymps  in  praise  of  the  Deity. 
By  this  training  he  learnt  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  heart ;  and 
he  would  often  discourse  with  the  bishops  on  scriptural  sub- 

'  'EvSoKiav,  i.  e.  Benevolence :  the  word  occurs  fretjuently  in  the  LXX., 
as  equivalent  to  the  more  common  form  iitdSieriffiQ. 

*  Upon  the  observance  of  Wednesday  as  well  as  Friday  as  a  fast-day 
in  the  eaily  Church,  see  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.b.  xxi.  ciL.\ii. 
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jects,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ecclesiastic  of  long  standing.  He 
was  a  more  indefatigable  collector  of  the  sacred  books  and  of 
the  expositions  which  had  been  written  on  them,  than  even 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  *  had  formerly  been ;  while  in  clemency 
and  humanity  he  far  surpassed  all  others.  The  emperor 
Julian,  although  he  professed  to  be  a  philosopher,  could  not 
moderate  his  rage  against  the  Antiochians  who  derided  him, 
but  inflicted  upon  Theodore  the  mast  agonizing  tortures. 
Theodosius,  on  the  contrary,  bidding  farewell  to  Aristotle's 
Syllogisms,  exercised  philosophy  in  deeds,  by  getting  the 
mastery  over  anger,  grief,  and  pleasure.^  Never  has  he  re- 
venged himself  on  any  one  by  whom  he  has  been  injured  ;  nor 
has  he  ever  even  appeared  irritated.  And  when  some  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  once  asked  him,  why  he  never  inflicted 
capital  punishment  upon  offenders  ?  his  answer  was,  "  Would 
that  it  were  even  possible  to  restore  to  life  those  that  have 
died."  To  another  making  a  similar  inquiry  he  replied,  "  It 
is  neither  a  great  nor  difficult  thing  to  put  a  mortal  to  death : 
but  it  is  God  only  that  can  resuscitate  by  repentance  a 
person  that  has  once  died."  So  habitually  indeed  did  he 
practise  mercy,  that  if  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  a 
criminal,  and  he  was  conducted  toward  the  place  of  execution, 
he  was  never  suffered  to  reach  the  gates  of  the  city  before  a 
pardon  was  issued,  commanding  bis  immediate  retu^.  Har- 
ing  once  exhibited  a  show  of  hunting  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Constantinople,  the  people  cried  out,  "  Let  one  of 
the  boldest  Bestiarii  encounter  the  enraged  animal."  But  he 
said  to  them,  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  we  are  wont  to  view  these 
spectacles  with  feelings  of  humanity?"  By  this  expression 
he  instructed  the  people  to  be  satisfied  in  future  with  shows  of 
a  less  cruel  description.  His  piety  was  such  that  he  had  a  re- 
verential regard  for  all  who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  ^  and  honoured  in  an  especial  manner  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  eminent  for  their  sanctity  of  life.  The  bishop 
of  Chebron  having  died  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  is  re- 

*  A  name  applied  to  him  by  arUiphrasiSy  because  he  killed  his  bro- 
thers. It  was  by  tills  latig's  command  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  Seventy,  thence  called  T?ie  SepttMgint, 

'  It  is  said  in  his  Ethics  by  Aristotle,  even  though  a  heathen,  rtKoq 
ahrriQ  ov  yvutmg  dWd  vpa^ig.  How  much  more  must  this  remark  be 
true  of  the  Christian  reli^on  as  teaching  the  most  pure  morality  on  the 
highest  sanctions. 
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ported  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  cassock  of  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  which,  although  it  was  excessively  filthy,  he  wore 
as  a  cloak,  hoping  that  thus  he  should  become  a  partaker  in 
some  degree  of  the  sanctity  of  the  deceased.  In  a  certain 
year,  during  which  the  weather  had  been  very  tempestuous,  he 
was  obliged  by  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  exhibit  the 
usual  sports  in  the  Hippodrome;  and  when  the  circus  was 
filled  with  spectators,  the  violence  of  the  storm  increased, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Then  the  emperor  made 
it  very  evident  how  his  mind  was  affected  towards  God ; 
for  he  caused  the  herald  to  make  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
to  this  effect :  "It  is  better  to  desist  from  the  show,  and  that 
all  should  unite  in  prayer  to  God,  that  we  may  be  preserved 
unhurt  from  the  impending  storm."  Scarcely  had  the  herald 
executed  his  commission,  than  all  the  people  with  the  greatest 
joy  began  with  one  accord  to  offer  supplication  and  sing  praises 
to  Gt)d,  so  that  the  whole  city  became  one  vast  congregation ; 
and  the  emperor  himself  la3ring  aside  his  imperial  robes,  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  multitude  and  commenced  the  hymns. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  for  the  atmosphere 
suddenly  resumed  its  wonted  serenity ;  and  Divine  benevolence 
bestowed  on  all  an  abundant  harvest,  instead  of  an  expected 
deficiency  of  corn.  If  at  any  time  war  was  raised,  like  David,  ^ 
he  had  recourse  to  God,  knowing  that  He  is  the  disposer  of 
battles,  and  by  prayer  brought  them  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
I  shall  here  therefore  relate,  how  by  placing  his  confidence  in 
G^d  he  vanquished  the  tyrant  John,  after  Honorius  had  died 
on  the  16th  of  August^  in  the  consulate  of  Asclepiodotus 
and  Marian.  For  I  judge  what  then  occurred  worthy  of 
mention,  inasmuch  as  there  happened  to  the  emperor's  generals 
who  were  despatched  against  the  tyrant,  something  analogous 
to  what  took  place  when  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses.  My  narrative  must  however 
be  brief,  for  the  details,  which  I  leave  to  others,  would  require 
a  special  treatise. 

^  See  the  Book  of  Psalms,  passim. 
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CHAP.    XXIli. — Tyranny  op  john  after  the   death   oP 

THE   EMPEROR    HONORIUS.      HE    IS   DESTROYED    THROtTGH    THB 
PRAYERS    OF   THEODOSIUS  JUNIOR* 

Theodosius  being  now  sole  ruler,  concealed  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Honorius  as  long  as  possible,  amusing  the  people 
sometimes  with  one  report  and  then  with  another.     But  he 
privately  despatched  a  military  force  to  Salonse,  a  city  of  Dal- 
matia,  that  in  the  event  of  any  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
West  there  might  be  resources  at  hand  to  check  it ;  and  aftes 
making  these  provisional  arrangements,  he  at  length  openly 
announced  his  uncle's  death.      In  the  interim,  John,  the  em- 
peror's chief  secretary,  not  content  with  the  dignity  to  which 
he  had  already  attained,  seized  upon  the  sovereign  authority  ; 
and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  demanding  to 
be  recognised  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire.     But  that  prince^ 
after  causing  the  ambassadors  to  be  arrested,  immediately  sent 
off  Ardaburius,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Persian  war.     He,  on  ar- 
riving at  Salonse,  set  sail  from  thence  for  Aquileia :  but  for- 
tune was  adverse  to  him  as  he  then  thought  (although  it  after- 
wards appeared  far  otherwise) ;  for  a  contrary  wind  having 
arisen,  he  was  driven  into  the  tyrant's  hand.     The  capture  of 
Ardaburius  made  the  usurper  more  sanguine  in  his  hope,  that 
Theodosius  would  be  induced  by  the  urgency  of  the  case  to 
elect  and  proclaim  him  emperor,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life 
of  this  officer.     And  the  emperor  was  in  fact  greatly  distressed 
when  he  heard  of  it,  as  was  also  the  army  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  tyrant,  lest  Ardaburius  should  be  subjected  to 
any  rigorous  treatment.    Aspar,  the  son  of  Ardaburius,  having 
learnt  that  his  father  was  in  the  tyrant's  power,  and  aware  at  the 
same  time  that  the  party  of  the  rebels  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  immense  numbers  of  barbarians,  knew  not  what' 
course  to  pursue.      But  at  this  crisis  the  prayer  of  the  pious 
emperor  again  prevailed.     For  an  angel  of  God,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shepherd,  undertook  the  guidance  of  Aspar 
and  the  troops  which  were  with  him,  and  led  him  through  the 
lake  near  Ravenna:  for  in  that  city  the  tyrant  was  then  resid- 
ing, and  there  detained  the  military  chief.     Now  no  one  had 
ever  been  known  to  have  forded  that  lake  before ;  but  God 
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then  rendered  that  passable,  which  had  hitherto  been  impass- 
able. Having  therefore  crossed  the  lake,  as  if  going  over  dry 
ground^  they  found  the  gates  of  the  city  open,  and  seized  the 
tyrant.  This  event  afforded  that  most  devout  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  fresh  demonstration  of  his 
piety  towards  God.  For  the  news  of  the  tyrant's  being  de- 
stroyed, having  arrived  while  be  was  engaged  at  the  ex* 
bibition  of  the  sports  of  the  Hippodrome,  he  immediately 
said  to  the  people :  "  We  will,  if  you  please,  leave  these  diver-* 
sions,  and  proceed  to  the  church  to  offer  thanksgivings  to 
God,  by  whose  hand  the  tyrant  has  been  overthrown."  Thus 
did  he  address  them;  and  the  spectacles  were  immediately 
forsaken,  the  people  all  passing  out  of  the  circus  singing 
praises  together  with  him,  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice. 
And  arriving  at  the  church,  the  whole  city  again  became  one 
vast  congregation,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
these  devotional  exercises. 


CHAP.  XXIV, — ^Valentinlan  proclaimed  emperor. 

After  the  tyrant's  death,  the  emperor  Theodosius  became 
very  anxious  as  to  whom  he  should  proclaim  emperor  of  the 
West.  He  had  a  cousin  then  very  young,  named  Valentinian ; 
the  son  of  that  Constantius  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor 
by  Honorius,^  and  had  died  after  a  short  reign  with  him,  and 
of  his  aunt  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
sister  of  the  two  Augusti,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  This 
cousin  he  created  Caesar,  and  sent  into  the  Western  parts, 
committing  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  mother  Placidia. 
He  himself  also  hastened  towards  Italy,  that  he  might  in  person 
both  proclaim  his  cousin  emperor,  and  also,  being  present  among 
them,  endeavour  to  influence  the  Italians  by  his  counsels  not 
willingly  to  submit  to  tyrants.  But  when  he  reached  Thes- 
salonica,  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding  further  by  sick- 
ness; he  therefore  sent  forward  the  imperial  crown  to  his 
cousin  by  Helion  a  patrician,  and  he  himself  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

*  See  above,  b.  i.  ch.  xxxix.,  and  b.  ii.  ch.  1. 
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CHAP.  XXV. — Christian  benevolence  op  atticus  bishop 

OF     CONSTANTINOPLE.        HIS      FOREKNOWLEDGE     OF     HIS     OWN 
DEATH. 

Meanwhile  Atticus  the  bishop  caused  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  to  flourish  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  administering 
all  things  with  singular  prudence,  and  inciting  the  people  to 
virtue  by  his  discourses.  Perceiving  the  Church  to  be  divid- 
ed by  the  Johannists  ^  assembling  themselves  apart,  he  ordered 
that  mention  of  John  should  be  made  in  the  prayers,  as  was 
customary  to  be  done  of  the  other  deceased  prelates;  by 
which  means  he  trusted  that  many  would  be  induced  to  return 
to  the  Church.  His  liberality  was  so  great  that  he  not  only 
provided  for  the  poor  of  his  own  Churches,*  but  transmitted 
contributions  to  supply  the  wants  and  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  indigent  in  the  neighbouring  cities  also.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  sent  to  Calliopius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Nice, 
three  hundred  pieces^  of  gold  with  the  following  letter, 

"Atticus  to  Calliopius — salutations  in  the  Lord. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  in  your  city  a  great 
number  of  necessitous  persons,  whose  condition  demands  the 
compassion  of  the  pious.  As  therefore  I  have  received  a  sum 
of  money  from  him,  who  with  a  bountiful  hand  is  wont  to 
supply  faithful  stewards ;  and  since  it  happens  that  some  are 
pressed  by  want,  that  those  who  have  may  be  proved,  who 
yet  do  not  minister  to  the  needy — take,  my  friend,  these  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  dispose  of  them  as  you  may  think 
fit.  It  will  be  your  care,  I  doubt  not,  to  distribute  to  such  as 
are  ashamed  to  beg,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  through 
life  have  sought  to  feed  themselves  at  others*  expense.  In  be- 
stowing these  alms  I  would  have  no  distinction  made  on  re- 
ligious grounds ;  but  feed  the  hungry,  whether  they  agree  with 
us  in  sentiment  or  not." 

Thus  did  Atticus  consider  even  the  poor  who  were  at  a 

*  The  adherents  of  the  party  of  S.  John  Chrysostom.  See  above,  b.  vL 
ch.  ill. 

*  *Ev ....  vapouciaigt  in  the  different  parishes.  See  Bingham,  b.  y. 
ch.  vL 

*  XpvffivovQ.  This  is  of  indefinite  value.  (Srar^pof  m&y  be  under- 
stood.   The  value  of  a  stater  was  1/.  05.  9d,) 
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distance  from  him.  He  laboured  also  to  abolish  the  supersti«> 
tions  of  certain  persons.  For  he  was  informed  that  the 
Separatists  from  the  Novatians,  on  account  of  the  Jewish 
Passover,^  had  transported  the  body  of  Sabbatius  from  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  had  died  in  exile,  and  having 
buried  it,  were  accustomed  to  pray  at  his  grave.  Atticus 
therefore  caused  the  body  to  be  disinterred  at  night,  and  de- 
posited in  a  private  sepulchre ;  after  which  those  who  had  for- 
merly paid  their  adorations  at  that  place,  ceased  to  do  so,  on 
finding  his  tomb  had  been  opened.  Moreover  he  manifested 
a  great  deal  of  taste  in  the  application  of  names  to  places.  To 
a  port  in  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  anciently  called  Fhar* 
maceus,^  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Therapeia;^  because  he 
would  not  have  a  place  where  religious  assemblies  were  held, 
dishonoured  by  an  inauspicious  name.  Another  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Constantinople  he  termed  Argyropolis,*  for  this 
reason.  Chrysopolis^  is  an  ancient  port  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  early 
writers,  especially  Strabo,  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  and  the  elo* 
quent  Xenophon  in  the  sixth  Book  of  his  "Expedition  of 
Cyrus;"®  and  again  in  the  first  of  his  "Grecian^  History" 
he  says  concerning  it,  That  AlcibiadeSy  having  walled  it  round, 
established  a  toll  in  it,  obliging  all  who  sailed  out  of  Pontus 
to  pay  tithes  there,  Atticus,  seeing  the  former  place  to  be 
directly  opposite  to  Chrysopolis,  and  very  delightfully  situated, 
declared  the  most  appropriate  name  for  it  was  Argjrropolis, 
which  was  assigned  to  it  from  that  time.  Some  persons  hav- 
ing said  to  him  that  the  Novatians  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  their  assemblies  within  the  cities :  "  Do  you  not  know," 
he  replied,  "  that  they  were  fellow-sufierers  with,  us  in  the 
persecution  under  Constantino  and  Valens?®  Besides,"  said 
he,  "  they  have  stedfastly  adhered  to  our  creed :  for  although 
they  separated  from  the  Church  a  long  while  ago,  they  have 
never   introduced    any   innovations  concerning    the  faith." 

'  See  above,  chap.  v.  of  this  book.        •  ^^apjuacea,  i.  e.  "  a  poisoner." 

•  QipairtiaQt  i.  e.  "service,**  "worship,**  or  "healing:**  for  the  word 
occurs  in  all  three  senses. 

•  The  silver  city.  *  The  golden  city. 

•  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  b.  vi.  chap.  vi.  sect.  38. 

^  *EXAi}i/(iCfa>v.    See  b.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  22.    This  happened  in  the  year 
411,  A.  c. 

•  See  b.  iv.  chap.  i. — vL 
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Being  once  at  Nice  on  account  of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop^ 
and  seeing  there  Asclepiades  bishop  of  the  Novatians,  then 
very  aged,  he  asked  him  how  many  years  he  had  borne  the 
episcopial  office  ?  When  he  was  answered^  fifty  years :  "  You 
are  a  happy  man,"  said  he,  *^  to  have  been  exercised  in  so  good 
a  work  for  such  a  length  of  time.**  To  the  same  A^clepiades 
he  observed :  ^^  I  commend  Novatus ;  but  can  by  no  means 
approve  of  the  Novatians."  And  when  Asclepiades  expressed 
his  surprise  at  this  strange  remark,  Atticus  gave  him  this  rea- 
son for  the  distinction.  ''Novatus  has  my  approbation  for 
refusing  to  communicate  with  those  who  had  sacrificed^  for  I 
myself  would  have  done  the  same ;  but  I  cannot  praise  the 
Novatians^  inasmuch  as  they  exclude  laymen  from  communion 
for  very  trivial  offences."  Asclepiades  answered,  "  There  are 
many  other  '  sins  unto  death,'  as  the  Scriptures  term  them, 
besides  sacrificing  to  idols ;  on  account  of  which  even  you  ex* 
communioate  ecclesiastics,  but  we,  laymen  also,  reserving  to  i7i 
God  alone  the  power  of  pardoning  them."  ^  Atticus  had  more-* 
over  a  presentiment  of  his  own  death ;  for  at  his  departure 
from  Nice,  he  said  to  Calliopius,  a  presbyter  of  that  place : 
^'  Hasten  to  Constantinople  before  autumn  if  you  wish  to  see 
me  again  alive ;  for  if  you  delay  beyond  that  time,  you  will 
not  find  me  surviving."  Nor  did  he  err  in  this  prediction  5 
for  he  died  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
episcopate,  under  the  eleventh  consulate  of  Theodosius,  and 
the  first  of  Yalentinian  Csesar.  The  emperor  Theodosius  in- 
deed was  not  at  his  funeral,  being  then  on  his  way  from  Thes- 
salonica,  and  did  not  reach  Constantinople  until  the  day  after 
Atticus  was  interred.  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  months  Valen- 
tinian  the  younger  was  proclaimed  Augustus. 


CHAP.  XXVL— SisiNNius  js  chosen  to  succcep  atticus. 

After  the  decease  of  Atticus,  there  arose  a  strong  contest 
about  the  election  of  a  successor,  some  proposing  one  person, 
and  some  another.  One  party  was  urgent  in  favour  of  a  pres- 
byter named  Philip ;  another  wished  to  promote  Proclus,  who 
was  also  a  presbyter ;  but  the  general  desire  of  the  people 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Novatians,  compare  b.  iv.  chap,  xxviu. 
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was  tbat  the  bishopric  should  be  conferred  on  Sisinnitis.  This 
person  held  no  ecclesiastical  office  within  the  city,  but  had 
been  appointed  to  a  presbyterate  in  a  Church  at  Elaea,  a  village 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  where  from  an  ancient  cus- 
tom the  whole  population  annually  assembled  for  the  celebra* 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  Ascension.  His  eminent  piety,  and  above 
all  his  untiring  efforts  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  poor  even 
beyond  his  power,  endeared  him  so  much  to  the  laity,  that  they 
procured  his  ordination  on  the  last  day  of  February,  under 
the  following  consulate,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  Theodosius 
and  the  second  of  Valentinian.  The  presbyter  Philip  was  so 
chagrined  at  the  preference  of  another  to  himself,  that  he  even 
introduced  into  his  "  Christian  History"  some  very  censorious 
remarks  on  this  ordination.  But  as  I  cannot  by  any  means 
approve  of  the  temerity  with  which  he  has  reflected  on  not 
only  the  ordination  itself,  but  those  also  who  ordained  him, 
and  more  especially  the  lay  partisans  of  Sisinnius,  I  deem  it 
quite  inadmissible  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  his  invec- 
tives by  inserting  any  portion  of  them  here :  some  notice 
however  must  be  taken  of  his  wcM'ks. 


CHAP.  XXVn.— Voluminous  productioijs  of  philip,  a 

PRESBYTER   OF   SIdL 

Philip  was  a  native  of  Sid^,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  which 
was  also  the  birth-place  of  Troflus  the  sophist,  to  whom  he 
boasted  himself  to  be  nearly  related.  During  his  diaconate 
he  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
John  Chrysostom  bishop  of  Constantinople.  He  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly laborious  student,  and  besides  making  very  consider- 
able literary  attainments,  formed  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  Affecting  the  Asiatic 
style,  he  became  the  author  of  many  treatises :  for  he  wrote 
a  refutation  of  the  emperor  Julian's  works,  and  compiled  a 
"  Christian  History,"  which  he  divided  into  thirty-six  Books ; 
each  of  these  Books  occupied  several  volumes,  so  that  they 
amounted  altogether  to  nearly  one  thousand,  and  the  mere  ar- 
gument (or  table  of  contents)  of  each  volume  equalled  in 
magnitude  the  volume  itself.     In  this  composition,  which  he 
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has  entitled  not  an  "  Ecclesiastic,"  but  a  "  Christian  History," 
he  has  grouped  together  abundance  of  very  heterogeneous 
elements,  from  the  vanity  of  displaying  the  versatility  of  his 
genius  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition:  for  it  contains  a 
medley  of  geometrical  theorems,  astronomical  speculations, 
arithmetical  calculations,  and  musical  principles,  with  geogra- 
phical delineations  of  islands,  mountains,  forests,  and  various 
other  matters  of  little  moment.  By  forcing  such  irrelevant 
details  into  connexion  with  his  subject,  he  has  rendered  his 
work  a  very  loose  production,  useless  alike,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  learned  ;  for  the  iUiterate  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  loftiness  of  his  diction,  and  such  as  are 
really  competent  to  form  a  just  estimate,  are  disgusted  with 
his  wearisome  tautology.  But  let  every  one  exercise  his  own 
judgment  concerning  these  books  according  to  his  taste.  All 
I  have  to  add  is,  that  he  has  sadly  confounded  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  the  transactions  he  describes :  for  after  having 
related  what  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  he  immediately  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  bishop 
Athanasius ;  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
But  enough  has  been  said  of  Philip :  we  must  now  mention 
what  happened  under  the  episcopate  of  Sisinnius. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. — Proclus  ordained  bishop  of  cyzicum  by 

SISINNIUS,    BUT    REJECTED   BY   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  bishop  of  Cyzicum  having  died,  Sisinnius  ordained 
Proclus  to  the  prelacy  of  that  city.  But  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  depart  thither,  the  inhabitants  anticipated  him,  by 
electing  an  ascetic  named  Dalmatius.  This  they  did  in  con- 
tempt of  a  law  which  forbad  their  ordination  of  a  bishop,  172 
without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople:*  but 
they  pretended  that  this  was  a  special  privilege  granted  to 
Atticus  alone.  Proclus  therefore  continued  destitute  of  the 
presidency  over  his  own  Church,  but  his  sermons  acquired  for 
him  celebrity  in  the  Churches  of  Constantinople.  We  shall 
however  speak  of  him  more  particularly  in  an  appropriate 

*  Suffragans  were  not  allowed  to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of 
their  metropoUtaiis.    See  Bingham»  b.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  sect.  12. 
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place.  Sisinnius  survived  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric 
scarcely  two  entire  years,  for  he  was  removed  by  death  on  the 
24th  of  December,  in  the  consulate  of  Hierius  and  Ardabu- 
rius.  For  his  temperance,  integrity  of  life,  and  benignity  to 
the  poor,  he  was  deservedly  eminent ;  but  his  singularly  aflfa- 
ble  and  guileless  disposition  rendered  him  rather  averse  to 
business,  so  that  by  men  of  active  habits  he  was  accounted 
indolent. 


CHAP.  XXIX. — Nestorius  promoted  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople.    HIS  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  HERETICS. 

After  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  such  was  the  spirit  of  am- 
bitious rivalry  displayed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople, 
that  the  emperors  resolved  that  none  of  that  Church  should 
fill  the  vacant  bishopric,  notwithstanding  the  cabals  of  Philip's 
partisans,  and  the  no  less  numerous  votes  in  favour  of  the 
election  of  Proclus.  They  therefore  sent  for  a  stranger  from 
Antioch  whose  name  was  Nestorius,^  a  native  of  Grermanicia,^ 
distinguished  for  his  excellent  voice  and  fluency  of  speech ; 
qualifications  which  they  judged  important  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  After  three  months  had  elapsed,  Nestorius 
therefore  arrived  from  Antioch,  being  greatly  lauded  by  some 
for  his  temperance :  but  what  sort  of  a  disposition  he  was  of 
in  other  respects,  those  who  possessed  any  discernment  were 
able  to  perceive  from  his  first  sermon.  Being  ordained  on 
the  10th  of  April,  under  the  consulate  of  Felix  and  Taurus, 
h6  immediately  addressed  the  emperor,  before  all  the  people, 
in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Give  me,  my  prince,  the  earth 
purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  heaven  as  a  recom- 
pence.  Assist  me  in  destroying  heretics,  and  I  will  assist 
you  in  vanquishing  the  Persians."  Now  although  this  lan- 
guage was  extremely  gratifying  to  some  of  the  multitude,  who 
cherished  a  senseless  antipathy  to  the  very  name  of  heretic ; 
yet  those,  as  I  have  said,  who  were  skilful  in  predicating  a 
man's  character  from  his  expressions,  at  once  detected  his 
levity  of  mind  and  violent  temper,  combined  with  an  exces- 
sive love  of  vain-glory :  inasmuch  as  he  had  burst  forth  into 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvii. 

*  A  city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  western  border  of  Syria. 
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sach  vehemence  without  being  able  to  contain  himself  for  the 
shortest  space  of  time;  and  to  use  the  proverbial  phrase, 
"  before  he  had  tasted  the  water  of  the  city,"  showed  himself 
a  furious  persecutor.  Accordingly,  on  tiie  fifth  daj  after  his  ^^ 
ordination,  he  determined  to  demolish  the  oratory  in  which 
the  Arians  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  devotions  pri- 
vately: an  act  that  drove  these  people  to  desperation;  for 
when  they  saw  the  work  of  destruction  going  forward  in  their 
edifice,  they  threw  fire  into  it,  which  spreading  on  all  sides 
reduced  many  of  the  adjacent  buildings  also  to  ashes.  This 
catastrophe  created  extraordinary  tumult  throughout  t^e  city, 
and  the  Arians,  burning  to  revenge  themselves,  made  prepar- 
ations for  that  purpose ;  but  God,  the  Guardian  of  the  city, 
suffered  not  the  mischief  to  gather  to  a  climax.  Nestorius 
however  was  from  that  time  branded  as  an  incendiary,  not 
only  by  the  heretics,  but  by  those  also  of  his  own  faith.  Still 
he  could  not  rest  there,  but  seeking  every  means  of  harassing 
those  who  embraced  not  his  own  sentiments,  he  continnally^ 
disturbed  the  public  tranquillity.  The  Novatians  also  became 
objects  of  his  malignity,  for  he  was  incited  to  molest  them  in 
every  possible  way,  from  the  jealousy  he  felt  towards  Paid 
their  bishop,  who  was  everywhere  respected  for  his  piety: 
but  the  emperor's  admonitions  checked  his  fury.  With  what 
calamities  he  visited  the  Quartodecimans  throughout  Asia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  and  what  multitudes  perished  in  a  popular 
tumult  of  which  he  was  the  cause  at  Miletus  and  Sardis,  I 
think  proper  to  omit  the  description  'of  The  chastisement 
inflicted  on  him  for  all  these  enormities,  and  for  that  unbridled 
licence  of  speech  in  which  he  indulged  himself,  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter. 


CHAP.  XXX. — ^The  burgundians  eubrace  christianitt. 

I  MUST  now  relate  an  event  well  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
which  happened  about  this  time.  There  is  a  barbarous  nation 
dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine,  denominated  Burgundians,  who 
lead  a  very  peaceful  life,  being  almost  all  artisans,  and  support- 
ing themselves  by  the  exercise  of  their  trades.  The  Huns,  by 
making  continual  irruptions  on  this  people,  devastated  their 
country,  and  often  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.     In  this 
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perplexity,  therefore,  the  Burgundians  resolved  to  have  no 
recourse  to  human  aid,  but  to  commit  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  some  god ;  and  having  seriously  considered  that  the 
God  of  the  Romans  mightily  defended  those  that  feared  him, 
they  all  with  common  consent  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Going  therefore  to  one  of  the  Gallic  cities,  they  requested  the 
bishop  to  grant  them  Christian  baptism ;  who  ordering  them 
to  fast  seven  days,  and  having  meanwhile  instructed^  them  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  faith,  on  the  eighth  day 
baptized  and  dismissed  them.  Becoming  confident  thence- 
forth, they  marched  against  their  invaders;  nor  were  they 
disappointed  in  their  hope  of  Divine  assistance.  For  Optar,  the 
king  of  the  Huns,  having  died  in  the  night  from  the  effects  of 
a  surfeit,  the  Burgundians  attacked  that  people  then  without 
a  commander-in-chief;  and  although  they  were  vastly  inferior 
in  numbers,  they  obtained  a  complete  victory,  the  Burgundians 
being  altogether  but  three  thousand  men,  having  destroyed  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.  From  that  period  this 
nation  became  zealously  attached  to  the  Christian  religion. 
About  the  same  time  Barba  bishop  of  the  Arians  died,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  under  the  thirteenth  consulate  of  Theodosius 
and  the  third  of  Valentinian,  and  Sabbatius  was  constituted 
his  successor. 


CHAP.  XXXI. — Nestorius  harasses  the  Macedonians. 

Nestorius  indeed  not  only  himself  acted  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church,  but  caused  others  also  to  imitate  him  in 
this  respect,  as  is  evident  from  what  happened  during  his  episco- 
pate. For  Antony  bishop  of  Germa,  a  city  of  the  Hellespont, 
actuated  by  the  example  of  Nestorius  in  his  intolerance  of 
heretics,  began  to  persecute  the  Macedonians,  under  pretext  of 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  patriarch.  For  some  time 
that  sect  endured  his  annoyance ;  but  when  Antony  proceeded 
to  further  extremities,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  his  harsh 
treatment,  and  becoming  infuriated  by  despair,  they  preferred 
the  adoption  of  a  cruel  expedient  to  justice,  and  suborned  two 
men  to  assassinate  their  tormentor.     When  the  Macedonians 

*  'Karrixh^o.Qt  catechised.     See  note  on  b.  i.  ch.  viii.  and  b.  Tii. 
ch.  xvii. 

[SOCKATES.]  2   B 
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had  perpetrated  this  crime,  Nestorius  took  occasion  from  it.  to 
increase  his  violence  of  conduct  against  them,  and  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  to  take  away  their  churches.  They  were  there- 
fore deprived  of  not  only  those  which  they  possessed  at 
Constantinople,  before  the  old  walls  of  the  imperial  city,  but 
of  those  also  which  they  had  at  Cyzicum,  and  many  others 
that  belonged  to  them  in  the  Hellespont.  Many  of  them 
therefore  at  that  time  came  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
professed  the  Homoousian  faith.  But,  as  the  proverb  says, 
^^ drunkards  never  want  wine,  nor  the  contentiotis  strife:*'  and 
so  it  fell  out  with  regard  to  Nestorius,  who,  after  having  ex- 
erted himself  to  expel  others  from  the  Church,  was  himself 
ejected  on  the  following  account. 


CHAP.  XXXII. — Op  the  presbyter  anastasius,  by  whom 

THE   faith   of    nestorius    WAS    PERVERTED. 

Nestorius  had  brought  with  him  from  Antioch  a  pres-^ 
byter  named  Anastasius,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  esteem, 
and  whom  he  consulted  in  the  management  of  his  most  import- 
ant affairs.  This  Anastasius  preaching  one  day  in  the  church 
said,  "Let  no  one  call  Mary  Theotocos :^  for  Mary  was  but  a 
woman ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  be  born  of  a 
woman."  These  words  created  a  great  sensation,  and  troubled 
many  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  they  having  been  hereto- 
fore taught  to  acknowledge  Christ  ^  as  God,  and  by  no  means 
to  separate  his  humanity  from  his  Divinity  on  account  of  the 
economy  of  the  incarnation.  This  they  conceived  was  in- 
culcated by  the  apostle  when  he  said,  "  Yea,  though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh ;  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
him  no  more."^  And  again,  "Wherefore,  leaving  the  word 
of  the  beginning  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection."* 
While  great  *offence  was  taken  in  the  church,  as  we  have  said, 
at  what  was  thus  propounded,  Nestorius  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  proposition  of  Anastasius,  and  in  his  desire  to 

*  0£or6icov,  i.  e.  mother  of  God.  Upon  the  whole  controversy  involved  in 
the  word  Oiotokoq^  see  Hammond's  Canons.  Notes  on  the  Council  of 
Ephesus. 

«  eioXoyuv  XpicTTov.  ^  2  Cor.  v.  16.  *  Heb.  vL  1. 
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shelter  from  reprobation  the  mati  for  whom  he  had  so  exalted  an 
opinion,  he  delivered  several  public  discourses  on  the  subject^ 
in  which  he  not  only  rejected  the  epithet  Theotocos,  but 
involved  the  whole  question  in  fresh  grounds  of  controversy. 
Then  indeed  the  discussion  which  agitated  the  whole  Church, 
resembled  the  struggle  of  combatants  in  the  dark,  all  parties 
uttering  the  most  confused  and  contradictory  assertions.  The 
general  impression  was  that  Nestorius  was  tinctured  with  the 
errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Fhotinus,  and  was  desirous  of 
foisting  on  the  Church  the  blasphemous  dpgma  that  the  Lord 
is  a  mere  man ;  and  so  great  a  clamour  was  raised  by  the 
contention,  that  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  convene  a  general 
council  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Having 
myself  perused  the  writings  of  Nestorius,  I  shall  candidly 
cypress  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind  concerning  him :  and 
as,  in  entire  freedom  from  personal  antipathies,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  his  faults,  I  shall  in  like  manner  be  unbiassed  by  the 
criminations  of  his  adversaries,  to  derogate  from  his  merits.  I 
cannot  then  concede  that  he  was  either  a  follower  of  the 
heretics  with  whom  he  was  thus  classed,  or  that  he  denied  the 
Divinity  of  Christ :  *  but  he  seemed  scared  at  the  term  The- 
otocos,  as  though  it  were  some  terrible  phantom.  The  fact  is, 
the  causeless  alarm  he  manifested  on  this  subject,  just  exposed 
his  grievous  ignorance :  for  instead  of  being  a  man  of  learning, 
as  his  natural  eloquence  caused  him  to  be  considered,  he  was  in 
reality  disgracefully  illiterate.  His  conscious  readiness  of 
expression  led  him  to  contemn  the  drudgery  of  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  ancient  expositors,  and  puffed  him  up  with 
a  vain  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  Now  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  First  Catholic  Epistle  of 
John,  (iv.  2,  3,)  it  was  written  in  the  ancient  copies,  "Every 
spirit  that  separates^  Jesus,  is  not  of  God."  Tlie  mutilation 
of  this  passage  is  attributable  to  those  who  desired  to  separate 
the  Divine  nature  from  the  human  economy :  or,  to  use  the 
very  language  of  the  early  interpreters,  some  persons  have 

'  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  How  then  does  our  author  in  the 
next  chapter  make  Nestorius  himself  declare,  "  I  cannot  term  him  God 
who  was  but  two  or  three  months  old."  It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  impos- 
sible, to  reconcile  these  two  conflicting  passages. 

*  Av6i.  In  the  Alex.  MS.  it  is  oiioXoyel  Tbv  'Ijjffovr,  without  the 
Xfjiffroi/  kv  (TapKi  iXrjXvOora  contained  in  the  Greek  copies  now  extant. 

2  B  2 
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corrupted  this  Epistle,  aiming  at  "separating  the  manhood  of 
Christ  from  his  Deity."  But  the  humanity  is  united  to  the 
Divinity  in  the  Saviour,  so  as  to  constitute  but  one  person. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients,  emboldened  by  this  testimony, 
scrupled  not  to  style  Mary  Theotocos,  Eusebius  Pamphilus, 
in  his  third  Book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,^  thus  writes : 
"  Emanuel  submitted  to  be  born  for  our  sake ;  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity  is  by  the  Hebrews  called  Bethlehem.  Where- 
fore the  devout  empress  Helen  adorned  with  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  th$  place  where  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
gave  birth  to  her  Son,  decorating  that  sacred  cave  with  the 
richest  ornaments."  Origen  also,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Apostolic  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  gives  an 
ample  exposition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  Theotocos  is 
used.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Nestorius  had  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  old  theologians,  and  for  that  reason,  as  I 
observed,  objected  to  that  expression  only:  for  his  own 
published  Homilies  fully  exonerate  him  from  all  identification 
with  Paul  of  Samosata's  impious  assertion  of  the  mere  man- 
hood of  Christ.  In  these  discourses  he  nowhere  destroys  the 
proper  Personality^  of  the  Word  of  God ;  but  on  the  contrary 
invariably  maintains  that  He  has  an  essential  and  distinct 
existence.  Nor  does  he  ever  deny  his  subsistence  as  Photinus 
and  Paul  of  Samosata  did,  and  as  the  Manichseans  and  fdlow- 
ers  of  Montanus  have  also  dared  to  do.  I  can  speak  thus 
positively  respecting  Nestorius's  opinion,  partly  from  having  ^74 
myself  read  his  own  works,  and  partly  from  the  assurances 
of  his  admirers.  But  this  idle  contention  of  his  has  produced 
no  slight  ferment  in  the  religious  world. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. — Desecration  of  the  altar  of  the  great 

CHURCH. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  church  was  profaned 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  For  the  domestics  of  a  man 
of  quality  who  were  foreigners,  having  experienced  harsh 
treatment  from  their  master,  fled  from  him  to  the  church,  and 
ran  up  to  the  very  altar  with  their  swords  drawn.^    Nor  could 

*  See  b.  iii.  ch.  xliii.  '  "YTrocrraffir.     See  note  on  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

^  See  Bingham,  book  viii.  chap.  xi. 
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they  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  entreaties  to  withdraw,  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  performance  of  the  public  services;  but 
they  obstinately  maintained  their  position  for  several  days, 
brandishing  their  weapons  in  defiance  of  any  one  who  dared  to 
approach  them.  At  last,  after  having  killed  one  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, and  wounded  another,  they  slew  themselves.  A  person 
who  was  present  at  this  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  remarked 
that  such  a  profanation  was  an  ominous  presage,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  view  of  the  matter,  quoted  the  two  following  iam- 
bics of  an  ancient  poet : 

"  For  such  prognostics  happen  at  a  time 
When  temples  are  defiled  by  impious  crime." 

Nor  did  succeeding  events  falsify  these  inauspicious  fore- 
bodings: for  there  followed  division  among  the  people,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  author  of  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV.  —  Synod  at  ephesus  against  nestorids. 

HIS  deposition. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  emperor's  mandate  was  issued  direct- 
ing the  bishops  in  all  places  to  assemble  at  Ephesus.  Immedi- 
ately after  Easter,  therefore,  Nestorius,  escorted  by  a  strong  body 
of  his  adherents,  repaired  to  that  city,  and  found  many  prelates 
already  there.  Cyril  bishop  of  Alexandria  made  some  delay, 
and  did  not  arrive  till  near  Pentecost ;  and  Juvenal  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  was  not  present  until  five  days  after  that  feast. 
While  John  of  Antioch  was  still  absent,  those  who  were  now 
congregated  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  question ; 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  began  a  sharp  skirmish  of  words, 
with  the  design  of  terrifjdng  Nestorius,  for  whom  he  had  a 
strong  dislike.  When  inany  had  declared  that  Christ  was 
Grod,  Nestorius  said  :  "  I  cannot  term  him  God  who  was  two 
and  three  months  old.  I  am  therefore  clear  of  your  blood, 
and  shall  in  future  come  no  more  among  you."  Having  utter- 
ed these  words  he  left  the  assembly,  and  afterwards  held  meet- 
ings with  the  other  bishops  who  entertained  sentiments  similar 
to  his  own.  Thus  were  those  present  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions. That  section  which  supported  Cyril,  having  constituted 
themselves  a  council,  summoned  Nestorius ;  but  he  refused  to 
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meet  them  until  John  of  Antioch  should  arrive.  They  there- 
fore proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  puhlic  discourses  Of 
Nestorius  which  had  been  the  main  subject  of  complaint ;  and 
after  deciding  from  a  repeated  perusal  of  them  that  they  con- 
tained blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  God,  they  deposed  him.  "^ 
This  being  done,  the  partisans  of  Nestorius  constituted  them- 
selves another  council  apart,  and  therein  deposed  Cyril  himself, 
and  together  with  him  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus.  John 
bishop  of  Antioch  made  his  appearance  soon  after  these  trans- 
actions ;  and  being  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  pro- 
nounced unqualified  censure  on  Cyril  as  the  author  c^  all  this 
confusion,  in  having  so  precipitately  proceeded  to  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius.  Upon  this  Cyril  combined  with  Juvenal  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  John,  and  they  deposed  him  also.  When 
Nestorius  saw  that  the  contention  which  had  been  raised  was 
thus  tending  to  schism  and  the  destruction  c^  communion,  in 
bitter  regret  he  cried  out :  "  Let  Mary  be  called  Theotocos,  if 
you  will,  and  let  all  disputing  cease."  But  although  he  made 
this  recantation,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  for  his  deposition 
was  not  revoked,  and  he  was  banished  to  Oasis,  where  he  still 
remains.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  synod,  which  was 
dissolved  on  the  28th  of  June,  under  the  consulate  of  Bassus 
and  Antiochus.  John,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  bishopric, 
having  convened  several  prelates,  deposed  Cyril,  who  had  also 
returned  to  his  see:  but  being  reconciled  soon  after^  they 
mutually  reinstated  each  other  in  their  episcopal  chairs.  But 
the  dissension  which  had  been  excited  in  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  absurd  garrulity  of  Nestorius,  was  *  by  no 
means  idlayed  after  his  deposition ;  for  the  people  were  so 
agitated  by  divisions  that  the  clergy  unanimously  anathema- 
tized him.  For  such  is  the  sentence  which  we  Chriatians 
are  accustomed  to  pronounce  on  those  who  have  advanced  any 
blasphemous  doctrines,  in  order  that  their  impiety  may  be 
publicly  exposed,  as  it  were  on  a  pillar,  to  universal  execration.- 


CHAP.  XXXV. — Election  of  maximian  to  the  episcopate 

OP   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

After  this  there  was  another  debate  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop  of  Constantinople.     Many  were  in  favour  of 
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Philip,  of  whom  we  have  abeady  spoken ;  but  a  still  greater 
number  advocated  the  claims  of  Proclus.  And  the  votes  of 
the  majority  would  have  determined  the  matter,  had  not  some 
influential  persons  interfered,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  for- 
bidden by  the  ecclesiastical  canon  that  a  person  nominated  to 
one  bishopric  should  be  translated  to  another  see.*  The  peo- 
ple believing  this  assertion,  were  thereby  restrained;  and 
about  four  months  after  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  a  pres- 
byter named  Maximian,  who  had  lived  an  ascetic  life,  was 
elected  to  this  episcopate.  He  was  neither  an  eloquent  man, 
nor  at  all  disposed  to  trouble  himself  with  the  busy  aflairs  of 
life ;  but  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  on  ac- 
count of  having  at  his  own  expense  constructed  certain  tombs 
for  the  reception  of  the  pious  after  their  decease. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. — ^The  author's  opinion  of  the  validity 
OF  translations  fro^  one  see  to  another. 

But  since  some  parties,  by  alleging  a  prohibition  in  the 
^"^^  ecclesiastical  canon,  prevented  the  election  of  Proclus,  because 
of  his  previous  nomination  to  the  see  of  Cyzicum,  I  shall  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  subject.  Those  who  then  presumed  to 
interpose  such  a  cause  of  exclusion,  appear  to  me  to  have 
either  been  influenced  by  prejudice  against  Proclus  to  aflirm 
what  they  knew  to  be  untrue ;  or  at  the  least  to  have  been 
themselves  completely  ignorant  both  of  the  canons,  and  of  the 
frequent  and  often  advantageous  usage  of  the  Churches.  Eu- 
sebius  Pamphilus  relates  in  the  sixth  Book  of  his  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History,"  2  that  Alexander  bishop  of  a  certain  city  in 
Cappadocia,  coming  to  Jerusalem  for  devotional  purposes, 
was  detained  by  the  people,  and  constituted  bishop  of  that 
place,  as  the  successor  of  Narcissus ;  and  that  he  continued  to 
preside  over  the  Churches  there  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  So  indifferent  a  thing  was  it  amongst  our  ancestors,  to 
transfer  a  bishop  from  one  city  to  another  as  often  as  it  was 
deemed  expedient.     But  to  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  fallacy 

*  See  the  15th  canon  of  Niceea;  the  21st  of  Antioch;  and  compare  the 
14th  Apostolical  canon. 
2  See  chap.  xi. 
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of  the  pretensions  of  those  who  opposed  the  ordination  of  Pro- 
qlus,  I  shall  annex  to  this  History  the  canon  which  they  cited 
against  him.  It  runs  thus : — "  If*  any  one  after  haying  been 
ordained  a  bishop  should  not  proceed  to  the  Church  unto  which 
he  has  been  appointed,  from  no  fault  on  his  part,  but  either 
because  the  people  are  unwilling  to  receive  him,  or  for  some 
other  reason  which  casts  no  imputation  on  him ;  let  him  be 
partaker  of  the  honour  and  functions  of  the  rank  with  which 
he  has  been  invested,  provided  he  intermeddles  not  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  wherein  he  may  minister.  It  is  his  duty 
however  to  submit  to  whatever  the  synod  of  the  province  may 
see  fit  to  determine,  after  it  shall  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
matter."  Such  is  the  language  of  the  canon.  I  shall  now 
show  that  this  construction  of  its  meaning  is  fully  borne  out 
by  abundant  precedents  of  bishops  having  been  translated 
from  one  city  to  another  to  meet  the  exigences  of  peculiar 
cases,  giving  the  names  of  those  bishops  who  have  been  so 
translated.^  Perigenes  was  ordained  bishop  of  Patrae:  but  "7 
'nasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  refused  to  admit  him, 
:he  bishop  of  Rome  appointed  him  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Corinth,  on  its  becoming  vacant  by  the  decease  of  its  former 
bishop,  where  he  presided  during  the  rest  of  his  days.  Gre- 
gory was  first  made  bishop  of  Sasimi,  one  of  the  cities  of 
Cappadocia,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Nazianzum. 
Meletius,  after  having  presided  over  the  Church  at  Sebastia, 
subsequently  governed  that  of  Antioch.  Alexander  bishop 
of  Antioch  translated  Dositheus  bishop  of  Seleucia,  to  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia.  Reverentius  was  removed  from  Arci  in  Phoenicia^ 
and  afterwards  translated  to  Tyre.  John  was  transferred 
from  Gordum,  a  city  of  Lydia,  to  Proconnessus,  and  presided 
over  the  Church  there.  Palladius  was  translated  from  He- 
lenopolis  to  Aspuna ;  atid  Alexander  from  the  same  city  to 
Adriani.  Theophilus  was  removed  from  Apamea  in  Asia,  to 
Eudoxiopolis,  anciently  called  Salambeia.  Polycarp  was  trans* 
ferred  from  Sexantapristi,  a  city  of  Mysia,  to  Nicopolis  in 

'  Valesius  contends  that  Socrates  here  adduces  the  eighteenth  canon  oi 
the  synod  at  Antioch,  instead  of  the  twenty-first,  which  militates  against 
his  view  of  the  case.    The  council  of  Antioch  was  held  a.  d.  341. 

'  Upon  the  sense  m  which  we  must  understand  the  canons  laid  down 
against  the  translation  of  bishops,  see  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  b.  tL 
chap.  iv.  sect.  6. 
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Thrace.  Hierophilus  from  Trapezopolis  in  Phrygia  to  Plo- 
tmopolis  in  Thrace.  Optimus  from  Agdamia  in  Phrygia  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  and  Silvanus  from  Philippopolis  in  Thrace 
to  Troas.  Let  this  enumeration  of  bishops  who  have  been 
translated  from  one  see  to  another  suffice  for  the  present,  as  I 
deem  it  desirable  here  to  give  a  concise  account  of  him  whom 
I  last  mentioned. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. — ^Miracle  performed  by  silvanus  bishop 

OF   TROAS. 

Silvanus  was  formerly  a  rhetorician,  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Troilus  the  sophist ;  but,  aiming  at  per- 
fection in  the  Christian  course,  he  entered  on  the  ascetic 
mode  of  life,  and  threw  aside  the  rhetorician's  pallium.  At- 
ticus  bishop  of  Constantinople  having  afterwards  ordained 
him  bishop  of  Philippopolis,  he  resided  three  years  in  Thrace ; 
but  being  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  that  region  from  the 
feebleness  and  delicacy  of  his  frame,  he  begged  Atticus  to 
178  appoint  some  one  else  in  his  place.  This  haviug  been  done, 
Silvanus  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  practised  so 
great  austerities,  that  despising  the  luxurious  refinements  of 
the  age,  he  often  appeared  in  the  crowded  streets  of  that 
populous  city  shod  with  sandals  made  of  hay.  Some  time 
having  elapsed,  the  bishop  of  Troas  died ;  on  which  account 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  came  to  Atticus  concerning  the 
appointment  of  a  successor.  While  he  was  deliberating  whom 
he  should  ordain  for  them,  Silvanus  happened  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  which  at  once  relieved  him  from  further  anxiety ;  for 
addressing  Silvanus,  he  said :  "  You  have  now  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  avoiding  the  pastoral  administration  of  a  Church ; 
for  Troas  is  not  a  cold  place:  so  that  God  has  considered 
your  infirmity  of  body,  and  provided  you  a  suitable  residence. 
Go  thither  then,  my  brother,  without  delay."  Silvanus 
therefore  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  performed  a  miracle 
which  I  shall  now  relate.  An  immense  ship  for  carrying 
burdens,  such  as  they  term  I^te,  intended  for  the  conveyance 
of  enormous  pillars,  had  been  recently  constructed  on  the 
shore  at  Troas.  But  every  effort  to  launch  this  vessel  proved 
ineffectual ;  for  although  many  strong  ropes  were  attached  to 
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it,  and  the  power  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  was  applied, 
all  was  unavailing.  When  these  attempts  had  been  repeated 
several  days  successively  with  the  like  result,  the  people  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  devil  detained  the  ship ;  they  therefore 
went  to  the  bishop  Silvanus,  and  entreated  him  to  go  and 
offer  a  prayer  in  that  place,  as  they  thought  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  moved.  He  replied,  with  his  characteristic  lowliness 
of  mind,  that  he  was  but  a  sinner,  and  that  it  pertained  to 
some  one  more  worthy  to  receive  such  grace  from  God  as 
would  relieve  them  from  their  difficulty.  Being  at  length 
prevailed  on  by  their  continued  entreaties,  he  approached  the 
shore,  where,  after  having  prayed,  he  took  hold  of  a  rope,  and 
exhorting  the  rest  to  vigorous  exertion,  the  ship  was  by  the 
first  pull  instantly  set  in  motion,  and  ran  swiftly  into  the  sea. 
This  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Silvanus,  stirred  up 
the  whole  population  of  the  province  to  piety.  But  the  un- 
common worth  of  Silvanus  was  manifested  in  various  other 
ways.  Perceiving  that  the  ecclesiastics  made  a  gain  of  the 
contentions  of  those  engaged  in  law-suits,  he  would  never 
nominate  any  one  of  the  clergy  as  judge:  but  causing  the 
documents  of  the  litigants  to  be  delivered  to  himself,  he  sum- 
moned to  him  some  pious  lajman  in  whose  integrity  he  had 
confidence,  and  committed  to  him  the  adjudication  of  the  case. 
Thus  were  all  differences  soon  equitably  settled ;  and  by  this 
procedure  Silvanus  acquired  for  himself  great  reputation  from 
all  classes  of  persons.  We  have  indeed  digressed  pretty  much 
from  the  course  of  our  history ;  but  yet  it  will  not,  we  im- 
agine, be  unprofitable.  Let  us  now  however  return  to  the 
place  from  which  we  departed.  The  ordination  of  Maximian 
on  the  25th  of  October,  under  the  consulate  of  Bassus  and 
Antiochus,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
to  a  better  ordered  and  more  tranquil  condition. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. — Many  op  the  jews  in  crete  embrace 

THE   CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

About  this  period  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  dwelt  in 
Crete  were  converted  to  Christianity,  through  the  following 
disastrous  circumstance.     A  certain  Jewish  impostor  had  the 
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impudence  to  assert  that  he  was  Moses,  and  had  been  sent 
from  heaven  to  lead  out  the  Jews  inhabiting  that  island,  and 
conduct  them  through  the  sea:  for  he  said  that  he  was  the 
same  person  that  formerly  preserved  the  Israelites  by  leading 
them  through  the  Red  Sea.  During  a  whole  year  therefore  he 
perambulated  the  several  cities  of  the  island,  and  persuaded 
the  Jews  to  confide  in  his  assurances.  He  moreover  bid  them 
renoumce  their  money  and  other  property,  pledging  himself 
to  guide  them  through  a  dry  sea  into  the  land  of  promise.  De- 
luded by  such  expectations,  they  neglected  business  of  every 
kind,  despising  what  they  possessed,  and  permitting  any  one 
who  chose  to  take  it.  When  the  day  appointed  by  this  de- 
ceiver for  their  departure  had  arrived,  he  himself  took  the  lead, 
and  all  following  with  their  wives  and  children,  they  pro- 
ceeded until  they  reached  a  promontory  that  overhung  the  sea, 
from  which  he  ordered  them  to  fling  themselves  headlong  into 
it.  Those  who  came  first  to  the  precipice  did  so,  and  were 
immediately  destroyed,  part  of  them  being  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks,  and  part  drowned  in  the  waters :  and  more 
would  have  perished,  had  not  some  fishermen  and  merchants 
who  weoB  Christians  providentially  happened  to  be  present. 
These  persons  drew  out  and  saved  some  that  were  almost 
drowned,  who  then  in  their  perilous  situation  became  sensible 
of  the  madness  of  their  conduct.  The  rest  they  hindered  from 
casting  themselves  down,  by  telling  them  the  fate  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  first  leap.  When  at  length  the  Jews  per- 
ceived how  fearfully  they  had  been  duped,  they  blamed  their 
own  indiscreet  credulity,  and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  the  pseudo- 
Moses  in  order  to  put  him  to  death.  But  they  were  unable 
to  seize  him,  for  he  suddenly  disappeared :  which  induced  a 
general  belief  that  it  was  some  maHgnant  fiend,  ^  who  had  as- 
sumed a  human  form  for  the  destruction  of  their  nation  in 
that  place. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. — ^Preservation  of  the  church  of  the 

NOVATIANS    from    FIRE. 

A  LITTLE  while  after  this,  the  celebrity  of  Paul  bishop  of 
the  Novatians,  as  a  man  beloved  of  God,  was  greatly  increased. 

'  'A\d(Tr(i>p  (this  word  is  ia  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  applied  to  the 
Furies), 
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For  a  terrible  conflagration  having  broken  out  at  Constanti- 
nople, such  as  had  never  happened  before,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  the  fire  consuming  the 
public  granaries,  the  Achillean  bath,  and  everything  else  in  its 
way,  at  length  approached  the  church  of  the  Novatians  si- 
tuated near  Pelargus.  When  the  bishop  Paul  saw  the  church 
endangered,  he  ran  towards  the  altar,  where  he  commended  to 
God  the  preservation  of  the  church  and  all  that  it  contained ; 
and  he  did  not  cease  to  pray  not  only  for  it,  but  also  for  the 
city.  And  God  heard  him,  as  the  event  clearly  proved :  for 
although  the  fire  entered  this  oratory  through  all  its  doors 
and  windows,  it  did  no  damage.  And  while  many  adjacent 
edifices  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element^  the  church  itself 
was  seen  unscathed  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  conflagration, 
triumphing  over  its  raging  flames.  The  fire  was  not  extin- 
guished until  after  it  had  been  in  active  operation  for  two  days 
and  nights,  and  had  burnt  down  a  great  part  of  the  city :  but 
the  church  remained  entire,  and,  what  is  more  marvellous  still, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  even  of  smoke  to  be  observed 
either  on  its  timbers  or  its  walls.  This  occurred  on  the  1 6th  of 
August,  in  the  fourteenth  consulate  of  Theodosius,  which  he 
bore  together  with  Maximus.  Since  that  time  the  Novatians 
annually  celebrate  the  preservation  of  their  church,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  by  special  thanksgivings  to  God.  And  both 
Christians  and  Pagans  continue  to  regard  that  place  vnth 
veneration  as  a  peculiarly  consecrated  spot,  because  of  the 
miracle  which  was  wrought  for  its  safeguard. 


CHAP.  XL. — Proclus  succeeds  maximian  bishop  op 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Maxdhan  having  peacefully  governed  the  Church  during 
two  years  and  five  months,  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the 
consulate  of  Areobindus  and  Aspar.  This  happened  to  be  on 
the  fifth  day  ^  of  the  week  of  fasts  which  immediately  precedes 
Easter.  The  emperor  Theodosius  wishing  to  prevent  the 
disturbances  in  the  Church  which  usually  attend  the  election 
of  a  bishop,  had  made  a  wise  provision  for  this  affair ;  so  that 

*  i.  e.  Thursday  in  Holy  week. 
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before  the  body  of  Maximian  was  interred,  he  directed  the 
bishops  who  were  then  in  the  city  to  place  Proclus  in  the 
episcopal  chair  without  delay.  For  he  had  already  received 
letters  from  Caelestine  bishop  of  Rome  approving  of  this 
election,  which  he  had  forwarded  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John 
^'^^of  Antioch,  and  Rufus  of  Thessalonica ;  in  which  he  was 
assured  that  there  was  no  impediment  to  the  translation  to 
another  see,  of  a  person  who  had  been  nominated  and  really 
was  the  bishop  of  some  one  Church.  Proclus  being  thus 
invested  with  the  bishopric,  performed  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  his  predecessor :  but  it  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of 
him. 


CHAP.  XLI. — Excellent  qualities  op  proclus. 

Proclus  was  a  reader  at  a  very  early  age,  and  assiduously 
frequenting  the  schools,  became  devoted  to  the  study  of 
eloquence.  On  attaining  manhood  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
constant  intercourse  with  Atticus  the  bishop,  having  been 
constituted  his  secretary.  When  he  had  made  great  progress, 
his  patron  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  deacon,  and  subse- 
.  quently  to  the  presbyterate ;  after  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  Sisinnius  ordained  him  bishop  of  Cyzicum.  But  all 
these  things  were  done  long  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Constantinople.  In  moral  excellence  he 
had  few  equals ;  for  having  been  trained  by  Atticus,  he  was 
a  zealous  imitator  of  all  that  prelate's  virtues.  His  patience, 
however,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  his  master,  who  occasionally 
exercised  severities  upon  the  heretics ;  for  Proclus  was  gentle 
towards  everybody,  being  convinced  that  kindness  is  far  more 
effective  than  violence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  truth. 
Resolving  therefore  vexatiously  to  interfere  with  no  heresy 
whatever,  he  restored  in  his  own  person  to  the  Church  that 
mild  and  benign  dignity  of  character,  which  had  so  often 
before  been  unhappily  violated.  In  this  respect  he  followed 
the  example  of  the  emperor  Theodosius ;  for  as  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  exercise  his  imperial  authority  against  crimi- 
nals, so  had  Proclus  likewise  purposed  not  to  disquiet  those 
who  entertained  other  sentiments  than  his  own  on  divine 
subjects. 
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CHAP.  XLII. — ^EuLOGiuM  OP  the  emperoe  theodosius 

JUNIOR. 

For  these  reasons  the  emperor  had  the  highest  esteem  for 
Proclus.  Indeed  he  himself  was  a  pattern  to  all  true  prelates, 
and  never  approved  of  those  who  attempted  to  persecute  others. 
Nay,  1  can  confidently  affirm,  that  in  meekness  he  surpassed  all 
those  who  have  ever  faithfully  borne  the  sacerdotal  office. 
And  what  is  recorded  of  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers,* — 
"Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth," — may  most  justly  be  applied 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  is  because  of  this,  that  God 
subdued  his  enemies  without  martial  conflicts,  as  the  capture 
of  the  tyrant  John  ^  and  the  subsequent  discomfiture  of  the 
barbarians  clearly  demonstrate.  For  Divine  aid  has  been 
affi^rded  this  most  devout  emperor  in  our  times,  of  a  similar 
kind  to  what  was  vouchsafed  by  the  God  of  the  universe  to  the 
righteous  heretofore.  I  write  not  these  things  from  adulation, 
but  simply  narrate  facts  such  as  everybody  can  attest. 


CHAP    XLIli. — Calamities  op  the  barbarians  who  had 

BEEN   THE   TYRANT   JOHN*S    AUXILIARIES. 

After  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the  barbarians  whom  he 
had  called  to  his  assistance  against  the  Romans  made  pre- 
parations for  ravaging  the  Roman  provinces.  The  emperor, 
being  informed  of  this,  immediately,  as  his  custom  was, 
committed  the  management  of  the  matter  to  God ;  and  con- 
tinuing in  earnest  prayer,  he  speedily  obtained  what  he  sought, 
for  the  following  disasters  befell  the  barbarians.  Rhougas  their 
chief  was  struck  dead  with  a  thunderbolt.  Then  a  plague 
followed  which  destroyed  most  of  the  men  who  were  under 
him :  and  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  fire  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  consumed  many  of  the  survivors.  This  series 
of  supernatural  catastrophes  filled  the  barbarians  with  the 
utmost  terror ;  not  so  much  because  they  had  dared  to  take 
up  arms  against  a  nation  of  such  valour  as  the  Romans  pos- 

*  Num.  xii.  3.  '  See  above,  chap,  xxiii. 
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sessed,  as  that  they  perceived  them  to  be  assisted  by  a  mighty 
God.  On  this  occasion,  Proclus  the  bishop  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  the  church  which  was  greatly  admired ;  in  which  he 
applied  a  prophecy  out  of  EzekieP  to  the  deliverance  which 
had  been  eflfected  by  God  in  the  late  emergency.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  prophecy: — "And  thou,  son  of  man,  pro- 
phesy against  Gog  the  prince  of  Rhos,  Misoch,  and  Thobel.^ 
For  I  will  judge  him  with  death,  and  with  blood,  and  with 
overflowing  rain,  and  with  hail-stones.  I  will  also  rain  fire 
and  brimstone  upon  him,  and  upon  all  his  bands,  and  upon 
many  nations  that  are  with  him.  And  I  will  be  magnified, 
and  glorified,  and  I  will  be  known  in  the  eyes  of  many  nations  : 
and  they  shall  know  that  1  am  the  Lord."  This  application  of 
the  prophecy  was  received  with  great  applause,  as  I  have  said, 
and  enhanced  the  estimation  in  which  Proclus  was  held. 
Moreover  the  providence  of  God  rewarded  the  meekness  of 
the  emperor  in  various  other  ways,  one  of  which  I  shall  now 
mention. 


CHAP.  XLIV. — Marriage  of  the  emperor  valentinian 

WITH   EUDOXIA   THE   DAUGHTER   OF   THEODOSIUS. 

He  had,  hy  the  empress  Eudocia  his  wife,  a  daughter  named 
Eudoxia,  whom  his  cousin  Valentinian,  to  whose  care  he  had 
confided  the  empire  of  the  West,  demanded  for  himself  in 
marriage.  When  the  emperoi*  Theodosius  had  given  his  as- 
sent to  this  proposal,  they  consulted  with  each  other  at  what 
place  on  the  frontiers  of  both  empires  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  both  parties  should  go  to  Thessalonica  (which  is  about 
half-way)  for  this  purpose.  But  shortly  afterwards  Valen- 
tinian intimated  by  letter  to  Theodosius,  that  he  would  not 
give  him  the  trouble  of  coming,  for  that  he  himself  would  go 
to  Constantinople.  Accordingly,  having  secured  the  Western 
parts  with  a  sufficient  guard,  he  proceeded  thither  on  account 
of  his  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  consulate  of  Isidore 
and  Senator ;  after  which  he  returned  with  his  wife  into  the 
West     This  auspicious  event  took  place  at  that  time. 

»  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  22,  23. 

'  Russia,  Moscow,  Tobolsk.     (Quoted  from  the  Septuagint.) 
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CHAP.  XLV. — The  body  of  john  chrysostom  transferred 

TO   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Not  long  after  this,  Proclus  the  bishop  reunited  to  the  Church 
those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  it  on  account  of 
bishop  John's  deposition ;  for  he  soothed  the  irritation  which 
had  produced  their  schism,  by  the  following  prudent  expedi- 
ent. Having  obtained  the  emperor's  permission,  he  removed 
the  body  of  John  from  Comani  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  after  his  deposition.  And  when  he  had 
carried  it  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city,  he  deposited  it 
with  much  honour  in  the  church  termed  that  of  7%€  Apostles. 
By  this  means  the  admirers  of  that  prelate  were  conciliated, 
and  again  associated  in  communion  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  happened  on  the  27th  of  January, 
in  the  sixteenth  consulate  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  But 
it  astonishes  me  that  the  odium  which  has  been  attached  to 
Origen  since  his  death,  has  not  also  fastened  itself  upon  John. 
For  the  former  was  excommunicated  by  Theophilus  about  two 
hundred  years  after  his  decease ;  while  the  latter  was  restored  *^ 
to  communion  by  Proclus  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  after  his 
death  !  This  surely  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  differ- 
ence of  character  in  the  two  individuals  who  have  acted  in  so 
contrary  a  manner.  And  men  of  observation  and  intelligence 
cannot  be  deceived  in  reference  to  the  motives  and  principles 
which  operate  continually  to  produce  anomalies  such  as  these. 


CHAP.  XL VI. — Death  of  paul  bishop  of  the  novatians, 

AND   ELECTION   OF   MARCIAN   AS    HIS    SUCCESSOR. 

A  LITTLE  while  after  the  removal  of  John's  body,  Paul 
bishop  of  the  Novatians  died,  on  the  21st  of  July,  under  the 
same  consulate ;  who  at  his  funeral  united,  in  a  certain  sense, 
all  the  different  sects  into  one  Church.  For  such  was  the 
universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  because  of  his  rectitude 
of  life,  that  all  parties  attended  his  body  to  the  tomb,  chanting 
psalms  together.  But  as  Paul  just  before  his  death  perform- 
ed  a  memorable  act,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
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readers  of  this  work  to  be  acquainted  with,  I  shall  insert  it 
here.  And  lest  the  brilliancy  of  that  important  deed  should 
be  obscured  by  dwelling  on  circumstantial  details  of  minor 
consequence,  I  shall  not  stay  to  expatiate  on  the  strictness  with 
which  he  maintained  his  ascitic  discipline  as  to  diet  even 
throughout  his  illness,  without  the  least  departure  from  the 
course  he  had  prescribed  for  himself,  or  the  omission  of  any  of 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  devotion  with  his  accustomed 
fervour.  Conscious  that  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  sent 
for  all  the  presbyters  of  the  Churches  under  his  care,  and  thus 
addressed  them :  "  Give  your  attention  while  I  am  alive  to 
the  election  of  a  bishop  to  preside  over  you,  lest  the  peace  of 
the  Church  should  hereafter  be  disturbed."  They  having 
answered  that  this  affair  had  better  not  be  left  to  them :  "For 
inasmuch,"  said  they,  "as  some  of  us  have  one  judgment 
about  the  matter,  and  some  another,  we  shall  never  agree  to 
nominate  the  same  individual.  We  wish  therefore  that  you 
would  yourself  designate  the  person  you  would  desire  to  suc- 
ceed you."  "  Give  me  then,"  said  Paul,  "  this  declaration  of 
yours  in  writing,  that  you  will  elect  him  whom  I  shall  appoint" 
When  they  had  written  this  pledge,  and  ratified  it  by  their 
signatures,  Paul,  rising  in  his  bed  and  sitting  up,  wrote  the 
name  of  Marcian  in  the  paper,  without  informing  any  of  those 
present  what  he  had  inserted.  This  person  had  been  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  presbyter,  and  instructed  in  the  ascetic  dis- 
cipline by  him,  but  was  then  gone  abroad.  Having  folded 
this  document  and  put  his  own  seal  on  it,  he  caused  the  prin- 
cipal presbyters  to  seal  it  also ;  after  which  he  delivered  it 
into  the  hands  of  Marcus  a  bishop  of  the  Novatians  in  Scythia, 
who  was  at  that  time  staying  at  Constantinople  ;  to  whom  he 
thus  spake  :  "  If  it  shall  please  God  that  I  should  continue 
much  longer  in  this  life,  restore  me  this  deposit,  now  intrust- 
ed to  your  safe  keeping.  But  should  it  seem  fit  to  Him  to  re- 
move me,  you  will  herein  discover  whom  1  have  chosen  as  my 
successor  in  the  bishopric."  Soon  after  this  he  died :  and  the 
paper  having  been  unfolded  on  the  third  day  after,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  number  of  persons,  Marcian*s  name  was 
found  within  it,  when  they  all  cried  out  that  he  was  worthy  of 
the  honour.  Messengers  were  therefore  sent  off  without  delay 
to  bring  him  to  Constantinople,  who  finding  him  residing  at 
Tiberiopolis  in  Phrygia,  brought  him  back  with  them  by  a 

[sOCRATES.]  2  0 
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pious  fraud  ;^  whereupon  he  was  ordained  and  placed  in  the 
episcopal  chair  on  the  2 1st  of  August  following. 


CHAP.  XLVII.--The  empress  eudocia  goes  to  Jerusalem. 

Moreover  the  emperor  Theodosius  offered  up  thanksgivings 
to  God  for  the  blessings  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him ; 
at  the  same  time  reverencing  Christ  with  the  most  special 
honours.  He  also  sent  his  wife  Eudocia  to  Jerusalem,  as  she 
had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  to  go  thither,  should  she  live  to 
see  the  marriage  of  her  daughter.  The  empress  therefore,  in 
her  visit  to  the  sacred  city,  adorned  its  churches  with  the 
most  costly  gifts ;  and  both  then,  and  after  her  return,  decor- 
ated all  the  churches  in  the  other  cities  of  the  East  with  a 
variety  of  ornaments. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. — Thalassius   is  ordained  bishop  of 

CiESAREA   IN   CAPPADOCIA. 

About  the  same  time,  under  the  seventeenth  consulate  of 
Theodosius,  Proclus  the  bishop  undertook  the  performance  of 
an  act,  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  among  the  ancient 
prelates.  Firmus  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  being 
dead,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  came  to  Constantinople  to 
consult  Proclus  about  the  appointment  of  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed him.  While  Proclus  was  considering  whom  he  should 
prefer  to  that  see,  it  so  happened  that  all  the  senators  came  to 
the  church  to  visit  him  on  the  Saturday ;  among  whom  was 
Thalassius  also,  who  had  administered  the  government  of  the 
nations  and  cities  of  Ulyricum.  But  notwithstanding  the  re- 
port of  his  being  the  person  to  whom  the  emperor  was  about  to 
intrust  the  government  of  the  Eastern  parts,  Proclus  laid  his 
hands  on  him,  and  ordained  him  bishop  of  Csesarea,  instead 
of  his  being  constituted  Praetorian  prefect.  In  such  a  flour- 
ishing condition  were  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  this  time. 

'  ' Ay a9<Ji  SoXtf).  Similar,  perhaps,  to  that  which  is  mentioned  and  de- 
fended by  Chrysostom  in  the  first  Book  of  his  Treatise  entitled  "  de 
Saqerdotio." 
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But  I  shall  here  close  mj  history,  praying  that  the  Churches 
everywhere,  with  the  cities  and  nations,  may  live  in  peace :  for 
as  long  as  peace  continues,  those  who  desire  to  become  histori- 
ans will  find  no  materials  for  their  purpose.  And  we  ourselves, 
O  holy  man  of  God,  Theodore,  should  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish in  seven  Books  the  task  we  undertook  at  your  request 
had  the  lovers  of  seditions  chosen  to  be  quiet.  This  last  Book 
contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  thirty-two 
years ;  and  the  whole  history,  which  is  comprised  in  seven 
Books,  comprehends  a  period  of  140  years.  It  commences 
from  the  first  year  of  the  271st  Olympiad,  in  which  Constan- 
tine  was  proclaimed  emperor ;  and  ends  at  the  second  year  of 
the  305th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  emperor  Theodosius  bore 
his  seventeenth  consulate. 


2c  2 
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JTie  Figures  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jiotes  refer  to  corresponding  Figures  in  the 

margin  qf  the  work. 


BOOK  I. 

1.  Page  1,  line  8. — ^The  meaning  of  Socrates  is,  tliat  he  will  begin  from 
the  history  of  Arius,  which  Eusebius  had  but  partly  touched  upon  in  his 
Life  of  Ck)nstantine :  for  Eusebius  (he  says)  made  it  his  business,  in  those 
books,  to  enlarge  upon  the  emperor's  praises,  rather  than  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  he  himself,  resolving  to  commit 
to  writing  the  affairs  transacted  in  the  Church,  promises  to  give  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  to  begin  his  History  from  those 
things  which  Eusebius  had  either  purposely  omitted,  or  but  slightly  touched 
upon,  as  not  conducive  to  his  design.  Indeed  Socrates  has  not  begun  his 
History  where  Eusebius  leaves  off;  for  Eusebius  continues  his  biography 
to  the  death  of  Constantino.  But  Eusebius  has  continued  the  series  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  only  down  to  Uie  tumults  raised  by  Arius,  and  to 
those  affairs  which  preceded  the  Nicene  Coimcil.  If  therefore  we  speak 
with  respect  only  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  we  may  say 
that  Socrates  began  where  Eusebius  ended.  But  if  we  take  into-  account 
his  books  concerning  the  Life  of  Constantine,  this  will  not  be  true. 

%  P.  2, 1. 5. — Socrates  is  here  in  an  error,  for  Maximianus  Herculius, 
who  was  otherwise  called  Maximian  the  Elder,  was  by  Constantino's  com- 
mand slain  in  Gallia,  a.  d.  310.  But  Maximius  Caesar,*  two  years  after, 
being  conquered  by  Licinius,  died  at  Tarsus. 

3.  P.  2, 1.  14. — Socrates  repeats  this  in  book  vii.  chap,  xlviii.,  where 
he  says  that  he  began  his  History  in  the  first  year  ot"  the  271st  Olympiad, 
the  year  in  which  Constantine  the  Great  was  proclaimed  emperor.  This 
Olympiad  begins  at  the  solstice  of  the  year  a.  d.  305,  being  the  year  after 
the  resignation  of  Diocletian.  But  Constantius  did  not  die  this  year,  but 
in  the  following,  when  he  was  the  sixth  time  consul  with  Galerius 
Augustus. 

4.  P.  2, 1. 16. — Socrates  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  Constantine 
and  Maxentius  began  their  reign  in  the  same  year  that  Diocletian  and 
Maximianus  Herculius  resigned  the  empire.  This  also  was  the  opinion 
of  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  and  of  others  who  attribute 
the  years  of  Constantius's  reign  to  Constantine  his  son.  And  hence  it  is 
that  Constantine  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  reigned  32  years,  whereas 
really  he  reigned  but  30  years  and  10  months. 
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5.  p.  2, 1.  23. — iravra  iripiiiriov.  This  passage  must  be  understood 
in  the  qualified  sense  which  we  have  given  to  it,  for  Galerius  was  not  really 
chief  and  sole  arbitrator  of  all  things,  as  there  were  at  the  same  time 
two  other  Augusti,  Ck)nstantine  in  the  Gallias,  and  Maxentius  at  Rome. 
But  nevertheless  he  may  be  said  to  have,  exercised  the  supreme  authority, 
because  he  was  the  senior  Augustus,  and  was  respected  by  the  junior 
Augusti  as  a  father. 

6.  P.  5, 1. 17. — Socrates  Jiere  alludes  to  the  soldiers*  acclamations, 
who  after  a  signal  victory  were  wont  to  style  their  prince  '*  Emperor  " 
and  "Augustus."  The  citizens  did  the- same  when  the  victorious  prince 
made  his  entry  into  the  city. 

7.  P.  7, 1. 1. — Lucas  Holstenius,  in  a  dissertation  upon  this  Epistle 
of  Alexander,  remarks  that  many  interpreters  have  not  well  rendered 
these  words,  which  they  have  generally  translated  thus :  **  whereas  there 
is  one  body  of  the  Catholic  Church."  He  asserts,  that  the  passage  should 
rather  have  been  thus  rendered :  "  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  is  one 
body,  &G.,  or  consists  of  one  body."  For  Alexander  alludes  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  wherein  the  Church  is  frequently  called  Christ's  body.  (See 
Eph.  i.  23,  and  other  passages.) 

8.  P.  9,  1.  40. — Prov.  xviii.  4.  So  the  Septuagint  also  words  this 
text.  But  in  the  English  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  (which  agrees 
with  the  Hebrew)  it  is  rendered  thus :  "  when  the  ivicked  cometh,  then 
cometh  also  contempt." 

9.  P.  11, 1. 27. — Valesius  considers  that  Socrates  is  mistaken  here ;  for 
he  says  that  the  Melitians  did  not  side  with  the  Arians  till  after  the  Coundl 
of  Nicaea ;  being  then  solicited,  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  to  cast 
scandalous  aspersions  upon  Athanasius,  as  he  himself  testifies  in  his  Se- 
cond Apology  against  the  Arians.  If  the  Melitians  had  joined  themselves 
with  the  Arians  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Fathers  of  that  Council' 
undoubtedly  would  not  have  treated  them  so  leniently  as  they  did. 

10.  P.  14, 1.  7, 8. — In  the  MS.  of  Leo  Allatius  the  passage  is  thus  writ- 
ten :  "  It  is  neither  decent,  nor  can  it  in  any  wise  be  believed  a  lawful  thing, 
that  so  numerous  a  people  of  God  (which  ought  to  be  governed  by  your 
prayers  and  prudence)  should  be  at  variance."  Epiphan.  Scholasticus 
followed  the  same  reading;  for  thus  he  translates  this  place 4  "Tantun^ 
Dei  populum,  quem  vestris  orationibus  et  prudenti^  convenit  gubemari| 
discordare  nee  decet,  nee  onmino  fas  esse  credibile  est." 

11.  P.  1 7, 1. 20. — Gelasius  Cyzicenus  supposed  that  by  these  words  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  meant.  He  is  supported  by  Nicetas,  in  his 
Thesaurus  Orthodoxy  Fidei,  book  v.  chap,  vi.,  and  Epiphanius  Scholasticus 
in  book  ii.  Histor.  Tripart.  On  the  other  hand,  Musculus  (as  is  apparent 
from  his  rendering  of  these  words)  thought  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
hereby  meant :  for  he  renders  this  place  thus,  *'  Romanae  autem  civitatis 
Episcopus  propter  senium  deerat,"  L  e.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  was  absent.  Valesius  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Musculus. 
For  (in  his  Annotations  on  Eusebius's  Life  of  Constantine,  book  iii.  chap, 
vii.)  he  says,  that  at  such  time  as  this  council  wju  convened,  Constan- 
tinople was  not  adorned  with  the  name  of  The  Imperial  City.  See  Sozo- 
men,  book  i.  chap,  xvi.,  and  Theodoret,  book  i.  chap.  vii. 

12.  P.  17, 1.  34. — ^The  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  concerning  the 
number  of  bishops  that  were  at  the  Nicene  Council.   Eusebius,  in  his  Life 
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of  Constantine,  book  iii.  chap,  viii.,  estimates  them  at  250.  Eostathius 
affirms  that  they  were  about  270 ;  but  he  says  he  had  not  cast  up  their 
number  exactly.  The  more  constant  and  received  account  is,  that  there 
sat  in  that  synod  318  bishops ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  African  Bishops,  sub.  init.;  Hilarius,  in  his  book  against 
Ck)nstantius ;  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicon;  and  Rufinus.  See  Valesius'd 
notes  on  Eusebius  de  Vit&  Constant,  book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

13.  P.  18, 1.  2. — Many  senses  may  be  given  of  these  words.  For  first, 
liiffos  rpotroc  may  be  taken  for  modesty  and  a  courteous  behaviour ;  sup- 
posing fik<T(it  to  be  put  for  furpifp.  Secondly,  the  term  may  imply  those 
who  were  not  the  most  emment  persons  amongst  the  bishops  for  learning 
or  piety  of  life ;  but  did  not  come  much  behmd  them.  So  the  ancients 
called  those  **  medios  principes  ac  duces,"  who  were  neither  the  bestj  nor 
the  worst,  but  between  both.  Lastly,  this  phrase  may  be  used  concerning 
such  as  deserved  to  be  praised  on  both  grounds,  namely,  for  their  learning 
and  sanctity :  and  thus  Sozomen  interprets  this  place  of  Eusebius,  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  History,  book  i.  chap.  xvi.  See  Valesius's  notes  on 
Eusebius  de  Vit^  Constant,  book  iii  chap.  ix. 

14.  P.  20,  1.  9. — This  Sabinus  was  bishop  of  the  Macedonians  in 
Heraclea,  a  city  of  Thrace.  He  made  a  collection  of  the  Synodical  Acts, 
of  which  Socrates  frequently  makes  use  in  this  History.  But  Socrates 
reproves  him  in  many  places,  both  because  he  is  unfaithful  in  his  col- 
lection of  those  Acts,  (studiously  relating  what  conduced  to  the  strength- 
ening of  his  own  heresy,  and  omiiting  the  contrary,)  and  also  because  he 
always  exhibits  feelings  of  irritation  against  the  orthodox  bishops.  An 
instance  of  which  is  this  relation  of  Socrates,  where  he  says  that  Sabinus 
termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Nicenc  Council  ignorant  and  simple  fellows. 
But  it  is  usual  (adds  Valesius)  for  heretics  to  calumniate  the  holy  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

15.  P.  21, 1. 1. — The  following  Creed,  says  Valesius,  is  wanting  in  all 
our  MSS.,  viz.  the  King's,  the  Sfortian,  and  the  Florentine ;  but  c3iristp- 
phorson  (he  adds)  did  very  right  in  placing  it  here :  for  it  is  plain  both 
from  Epiphanius  Scholast.,  as  dso  by  the  words  which  immediately  follow 
it,  that  it  was  placed  here  by  the  historian  himself.  But  all  the  MSS. 
omit  it  in  this  place,  probably  because  it  is  repeated  a  little  afi^r  in  the 
Epistle  of  Eusebius  PamphUus. 

16.  P.  22, 1.  6. — Eusebius  seems  to  affirm,  tHat  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine was  the  occasion  of  adding  the  word  Homoousios  to  the  creed.  But 
this  is  very  improbable.  For  Constantine  was  not  so  learned  in  theology, 
being  as  yet  but  a  catechumen.  Eusebius  therefore  must  be  thus  under- 
stood to  say  that  the  bishops  judged  that  the  word  Homoousios  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius  Caesariensis,  and  that  Con- 
stantino confirmed  their  opinion.  But  Eusebius,  who  made  it  his  business 
to  clear  and  excuse  himself  to  those  of  his  diocese,  because  he  had  sub- 
scribed that  form  of  the  creed  published  by  the  council,  (as  Athanasius 
attests,  in  his  book  De  Decret.  Synod.  Nicen.,  and  in  his  book  De  Synod. 
Arimini  and  Seleuciee,  designedly  makes  the  business  intricate,  and 
ascribes  that  to  the  emperor  Constantine  which  should  rather  be  ascribed 
to  the  bishops. 

17.  P.  23, 1.  4. — In  this  place,  before  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Florentine 
and  Sfortian  MSS.  insert  the  words  rb  udOrina.    So  the  Greeks  call  the 
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creed,  because  the  catechumens  got  it  by  heart.  Thus  Socrates,  book 
iii.  chap,  xxv.,  has  these  words,  iricrreuojiicv  ei'c  'iva  Oibv  iraTspa  iravro- 
Kpdropa,  Kai  rd  Xoiird  rov  fiaOrjfAaToc,  "  We  belieye  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  the  rest  of  the  Articles  of  the  Creed."  See  Leon- 
tins  Bisantius,  in  his  book  De  Sectis,  p.  466. 

18.  P.  27, 1. 25. — ^"Afcpt^^c  ^oyoc,  the  phrase  that  occurs  here,  imports 
the  rigour  or  extremity  of  the  law ;  to  which  kvuiKiia  (equity)  is  opposed. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Ck)uncil  therefore  say,  that  the  synod  dealt  with 
Melitius,  not  according  to  the  rigour  and  extremity  of  the  law,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  rule  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  by  way  of  dispens- 
ation. For  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  law  Melitius  deserred  no  kindness 
nor  pardon,  inasmuch  as  he  challenged  ordinations  which  in  no  wise  belong 
to  him,  and  had  made  a  schism  in  Eg3rpt ;  as  is  evidently  declared  by  the 
words  of  this  epistle,  viz.  "  those  that  by  God's  grace  have  not  been  found 
engaged  in  any  schism."  (Vid.  infr.)  By  reason  therefore  of  his  rashness 
and  insolency,  Melitius  deserved  to  be  deposed  and  excommunicated.  But 
yet  the  holy  Fathers  had  a  mind  to  treat  him  kindly,  depriving  him  of  all 
power,  and  leaving  him  only  the  name  of  a  bishop.  Now  many  reasons 
may  be  alleged  why  Melitius  was  thus  kindly  used.  First,  (as  the  holy 
FaUiers  intimate  in  this  epistle,)  because  they  had  before  made  use  of 
t^eir  sharpest  severity  and  censure  against  Anus  and  his  followers.  Now 
it  was  but  just,  that  after  so  sad  and  heavy  a  sentence  pronoimced  against 
them,  there  should  be  a  place  afterwards  left  for  clemency ;  especially, 
since  Melitius  had  been  convicted  of  no  heresy,  but  was  only  accused  of 
having  made  a  schism.  Secondly,  there  were  many  persons  amongst  the 
Melitians  who  were  good  men,  and  emment  for  the  piety  of  their  lives. 
Lastly,  they  acted  thus  to  promote  peace,  whereby  the  members  of  the 
Qhurch,  which  had  been  rent  in  sunder,  might  again  cement  and  unite ; 
therefore  the  Nicene  Fathers  received  the  Melitians  into  communion.  And 
this  is  a  most  illustrious  example  of  ecclesiastical  dispensation. 

19.  P.  27, 1.  31. — Christophorson  thought  that  by  these  words  were 
meant  the  presbyters  ordained  by  Melitius.  But  Melitius  ordained  not 
only  presbyters  and  deacons  throughout  Egypt,  but  bishops  also,  and  even 
far  more  bishops  than  presbyters,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  catalogue 
which  Alexander  required  of  him  after  the  Nicene  synod ;  in  which  are 
reckoned  twenty-eight  bishops  of  Melitius's  party,  but  only  five  presbyters 
and  three  deacons.  This  catalogue  is  extant  in  Athanasius'  Second 
Apology  against  the  Arians.  Since  therefore  Melitius  had  ordained  so 
many  bishops,  if  the  Nicene  Fathers  had  made  no  determination  concern- 
ing the  bishops  ordained  by  him,  their  sentence  would  have  been  imper- 
fect ;  for  they  would  have  decreed  what  should  be  done  with  the  presby- 
ters ordained  by  Melitius,  but  would  have  made  no  mention  of  his  bishops. 
Hence  these  words  must  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  to  include  both  bishops 
and  presbyters,  though  Sozomen  thinks  otherwise.  (See  Sozomen,  b.  i. 
chap,  xxiv.^ 

20.  P.  27, 1. 32. — In  the  first  place,  the  synod  decreed  that  the  bishops 
and  clergy  which  had  been  ordained  by  Melitius,  should  be  confirmed  by 
a  more  holy  consecration,  that  is,  that  they  should  receive  imposition  of 
hands  from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  For,  as  they  had  been  ordained 
without  his  consent,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  synod  that  they  should  be 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  according  to  the  ancient  usage,  by 
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which  it  was  customary,  that  all  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Egypt 
should  be  subject  to  the  prelate  of  Alexandria.  But  the  synod  did  not 
require  the  re-ordination  of  Melitius,  because  he  had  been  rightly  or- 
damed  before. 

21.  P.  28, 1. 12. — ^We  may  remark  that  Melitius,  as  being  the  author 
of  a  schism,  was  more  severely  dealt  with  than  his  followers,  the  Meli- 
tians.  For  the  Nicene  Fathers  deprived  Melitius  of  all  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  left  him  only  the  name  of  a  bishop.  But  they  i>ermitted  the 
Melitians  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  Church.  That  is,  that  the 
deacons  should  minister  in  the  order  of  deacons,  and  that  the  presbyters 
should  consecrate  and  baptize,  as  should  also  ihe  bishops.  They  only 
took  from  them  their  power  of  voting  in  elections ;  a  necessary  precaution, 
lest  the  Melitians  should  clandestinely  promote  some  men  of  their  own 
party  to  the  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

22.  P.  29, 1.  8. — Socrates  elsewhere  styles  Melitius  an  arch-heretic. 
But  neither  the  Nicene  Fathers,  nor  Athuiasius  in  his  Second  Apology, 
nor  Epiphanius,  accuse  Melitius  of  any  heresy ;  they  only  affirm  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  schism.  But  when  the  Melitians  had  afterwards 
joined  themselves  to  the  Arians,  which  happened  after  the  Nicene  synod 
and  the  death  of  Melitius»  they  turned  their  schism  into  a  heresy,  as 
Augustine  writes  concerning  the  Donatists.  In  this  sense  therefore  Me* 
litius  may  be  termed  an  arch-heretic. 

23.  P.  32, 1.  28. — See  Eusebius's  Life  of  Constantine,  book  iii.  chap, 
zviii.,  where  the  Jews  are  styled  "  that  most  abominable  society  and  con- 
federacy." And  so  he  adds  that  those  Christians  who  celebrate  Easter 
with  the  Jews,  seem  to  be  confederates  in  that  wickedness  which  they 
committed  against  our  Lord. 

24.  P.  33,  1. 13. — ^As  the  Jewish  Paschal  Neomenia,  or  new  moon, 
began  from  the  fifth  day  of  March,  and  ended  on  the  third  of  April,  hence 
it  sometimes  happened  that  their  Passover  began  before  the  equinox,  so 
that  they  celebrated  two  Passovers  in  one  year,  counting  from  the  vernal 
equinox  of  one  year  to  the  vernal  equinox  of  the  year  following.  Ambro* 
sius  asserts  the  same  in  his  Epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Emilia,  where  he 
relates  that  the  Jews  sometimes  celelnrated  their  Passover  in  the  twelfth 
month,  that  is,  according  to  the  Latins  and  the  Eastern  Church.  For  the 
Jews  never  kept  their  Passover  in  their  own  twelfth  month,  but  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  their  first  montli.  But  this  celebration  of  their  Passover 
twice  in  one  year,  which  Constantiae  objects  against  the  Jews,  seems  after 
all  to  be  of  little  moment.  For  the  Jews  might  have  retorted  the  ob- 
jection upon  the  Christians,  namely,  that  they  celebrated  Easter  twice  in 
the  same  year.  For,  suppose  Easter  is  this  year  kept  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  next  year  it  must  be  kept  sooner.  And  so  there  will  occur  two 
Easters  amongst  the  Christians  within  the  space  of  one  year  current.  But 
this  will  not  happen,  if  we  reckon  the  year  from  the  equinoctial  cardo  to 
the  vernal  equinox  of  the  year  following.  See  Epiphan.  p.  824,  edit 
Petav.,  and  Petav.  Animadvers.  p.  294, 295.  See  also  ^gidius  Bucherius 
de  Paschali  Judoeorum  Cycle,  chap.  iii. 

25.  P.  35, 1.  2. — ^By  the  term  "  dread  of  impending  danger,"  Constan- 
tine alludes  to  the  case  of  such  Christians  as  through  fear  of  persecution 
had  neglected  the  Churches,  or  renounced  the  faith.  The  term  unbelief 
belongs  to  the  heathens,  who  had  demolished  the  Churches,  and  diveis 
ways  vexed  the  Christians. 
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^.  p.  35, 1.  18. — ra^if,  the  term  here  used,  signifies,  an  office,  or 
company  of  apparitors  attending  on  a  magistrate ;  i.  e.  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  waiting  on  the  judges:  lirapxot  are  the  prefects  of  the  Pre- 
torium,  so  termed  because  they  were  Itti  rote  dpxovaiv,  over  the  presi- 
dents and  rectors  of  provinces.  Therefore  ivapx^'^n  Ta^ig  (the  phrase 
here  used)  imports  the  office  of  the  Praetorian  prefecture,  concerning 
which  the  reader  can  consult  the  Notitia  Imperii  Roman!. 

27.  P.  36, 1.  1. — Concerning  the  Yicar-geueral  or  Rationalist  (CSatho- 
Ileus)  and  his  office,  see  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  b.  vii.  ch.  x.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  term  diocese  {dioiKfitng)  began  to  be  used  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical sense  about  the  time  of  Ck>nstantine,  as  appears  from  his  letters, 
and  from  some  laws  in  the  Ck>d.  Theod.  See  Eusebius's  Life  of  Constan- 
tine,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxxvi. 

28.  P.  36, 1.  18. — Constantine  here  term^  Licinius  the  public  enemy, 
after  whose  destruction,  he  says,  the  sacred  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which 
had  been  before  concealed,  was  discovered.  Licinius  was  killed  in  the 
year  of  Qirist  326,  and  in  that  very  year,  when  Helena  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  was  found.  See  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  b.. 
iii.  ch.  XXX. 

29.  P.  36, 1.  34. — He  means  the  temple  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian 
on  Mount  Calvary,  in  honour  of-  Venus ;  which  receptacle  of  Paganism 
was  demolished  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  in  its  room 
was  built  a  magnificent  temple,  at  this  day  called  The  Temple  of  the 
Sepulchre.  A  description  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Sandys*  Travels,  b.  iii. 
p.  125,  &c.    Lond.  1673. 

30.  P.  37, 1. 25. — The  inner  roofs  of  churches  were  commonly  framed 
two  ways.  For  they  were  either  beautified  with  arched  or  embowed  roo&, 
or  else  painted  with  Mosaic-work.  Concerning  the  arched  roofs,  this  letter 
of  Constantine  is  an  evidence.  Procopius  bears  witness  to  the  use  of  the 
Mosaic-work,  in  his  first  book  De  Fabricis  Justiniani,  where  he  describes 
the  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia.  The  arched  roofs  were  usually  adorned  in 
two  ways ;  for  they  were  either  gilded  or  painted.  This  latter  method 
was  first  invented  by  Pausias,  as  Pliny  asserts,  Hist.  Nat.  b.  xxxv.  ch.  xi. 

31.  P.  37, 1.  37. — The  reading  must  necessarily  be  TrpoiOrjKe,  "  He 
published."  For  the  Roman  emperors  usually  proposed  to  public  view 
those  rescripts  they  wrote  to  the  cities.  Therefore  at  the  close  of  the 
rescript  they  added  this  word,  "  Proponatur,"  Let  it  be  published.  So 
Constantine,  when  he  had  written  many  letters  against  Arius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, commanded  they  should  be  proposed  4.0  public  view  in  the  Forum. 
This  letter  was  like  an  edict,  and  so  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  be 
publicly  read  and  promulgated  by  authority. 

32.  P.  39, 1.  4. — Sozomen  relates  the  same  story,  book  i.  chap.  xxii. 
But  this  story  seems  very  improbable  upon  many  accounts.  First,  Be- 
cause it  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  no  ancient  writer.  Secondly,  Be- 
cause neither  Socrates  nor  Sozomen  say,  of  what  city  Acesius  was  bishop, 
which  was  very  necessary  to  confirm  the  story.  Thirdly,  Because  it  is 
not  at  all  likely,  that  an  heretical  bishop  woidd  be  summoned  by  Con- 
stantine to  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  For  if  Constantine  had  sent  for 
Acesius  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  agreement  to  the  Church,  upon 
the  same  account  he  ought  to  have  summoned  the  bishops  of  other 
heresies  also  to  the  Nicene  Council.    Lastly,  What  Socrates  says,  that  he 
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had  this  story  from  a  very  old  man  who  was  at  the  synod,  seems  altogether 
incredible.  This  person's  name  was  Auxano,  a  Novatian  presbyter,  who 
was  at  the  synod  with  Acesius,  and  lived  until  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
jmiior,  as  Socrates  says  below,  chap.  xiii.  Now  from  the  Nicene  synod 
to  the  beginning  of  Theodosius's  reign  is  a  period  of  83  years.  To  this  if 
we  add  20,  (for  so  old  Auxano  must  needs  have  been  when  he  was  present 
at  the  council,)  Auxano  must  necessarily  have  been  above  100  years  old 
when  he  told  Socrates  this  story. 

33.  P.  40, 1.  1. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  Rufinus  says  not  a  word  of 
this  speech  of  Paphnutius.  (See  his  Eccles.  Hist,  book  i.  chap,  iv.)  But 
he  relates  that  Paphnutius  was  one  of  the  bishops  in  the  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  that  he  was  present  at  the  Nicene  Council.  A  monastery  is  termed 
in  Greek  Ascetarium,  that  is,  a  place  where  the  Ascetse  lived ;  concerning 
whom,  and  their  course  of  life,  see  Euseb.  Ecclesiast  Hist,  book  ii.  chap, 
xvii. ;  book  vii.  chap.  xxxu. 

34.  P.  43, 1.  16. — This  book  of  Athanasius  is  not  now  known  to  be 
extant.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  names  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed 
the  Nicene  Council  were  translated  by  Socrates  out  of  (hat  book.  In  the 
following  line  the  term  Uapafftjutiufffig  imports  the  notation  (or  express 
declaration)  of  the  time  usually  prefixed  to  all  public  acts.  In  the  Greek 
collection  of  the  canons  the  notation  of  the  time  is  prefixed  thus :  "  The 
canons  of  the  318  holy  Fathers,  convened  at  Nice,  in  the  consulate  of  the 
most  illustrious  Paulmus  and  Julianus,  on  the  636th  year  from  Alexander, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  Desius,  before  the  thirteenth  of  the 
calends  of  July." 

35.  P.  43, 1.  20. — In  the  Greek  collection  also,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  was  assembled  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May.  But  in  that 
case  there  would  be  too  narrow  a  space  of  time  left  for  the  transacting  of 
those  affairs  which  Constantino  accomplished  after  his  victory  over  Lici- 
mus.  For  Licinius  was  subdued  in  the  last  engagement  at  Chalcedon,  in 
September,  a.  d.  324,  and  after  this  Constantino  made  his  entry  into  Ni- 
comedia :  later  still,  whilst  he  continued  there,  about  to  make  his  pro- 
gress into  the  eastern  parts,  a  messenger  arrived,  declaring  to  him  the  dis- 
s^ision  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  of  all  Egypt,  upon  account  of  the 

S minion  of  Arius  and  the  disturbances  of  the  Melitians.  And  first  he  sent 
osius  with  his  letters  to  Alexandria,  to  compose  those  differences  by  his 
authority.  But  Hosius,  after  staying  a  little  while  at  Alexandria,  returned 
to  Constantino  without  effecting  his  business.  All  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  done  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  three  months.  Moreover, 
Constantino,  perceiving  the  mischief  to  increase  daily,  resolved  upon  call- 
ing a  general  council  of  bishops,  that  he  might  thereby  restore  peace  ttf 
the  Church.  Upon  this  account  he  despatched  couriers  throughout  all  the 
provinces,  to  convene  the  bishops  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.  Supposing  there- 
fore that  the  couriers  delivered  the  emperor's  letters  to  every  one  of  the 
bishops  in  the  month  of  March,  it  is  scarce  credible  that  the  bishops 
could  come  to  Bithynia  from  the  remotest  regions,  as  well  of  the  East  as 
of  the  West,  before  the  month  of  July :  especially  since  they  came  by  landi 
and  not  by  water,  as  Eusebius  states,  De  Vit&  Constant,  book  iii.  chap« 
vi.    See  also  Euseb.  Life  of  Constant,  book  iii.  chap.  xiv. 

36.  P.  43, 1.  24. — Socrates  has  observed  no  order  here.    For  he  says, 
that  Eusebius  and  Theognis  were  recalled  firom  banishment  almost  before 
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he  has  told  us  they  were  exiled.  Sozomen,  however,  book  i.  chap  xxi., 
relates  that  Eusebius  and  Theognis  were  banished  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  a  little  after  the  synod,  and  that  other  bishops  were  put  into  their 
sees ;  and  in  book  ii.  chap,  xvi.,  he  declares  how  they  were  recalled  from 
their  banishment.  Baronius  is  mistaken  in  placing  Eusebius'  return  from 
exile  in  the  year  a.  d.  330,  as  also  in  asserting  that  Eusebius  and  The- 
ognis were  recalled  from  banishment  after  presenting  to  the  bishops  a 
libel  of  retractation.  Compare  Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist,  book  L  chap,  xx., 
where  it  is  said,  that  the  emperor  banished  them,  because  they  entertained 
certain  heretics,  (probably  Arians  or  Melitians,)  whom.he  had  commanded 
to  be  sent  to  his  court  from  the  city  Alexandria,  and  held  communion 
with  them.  For  this  reason  Constantino  ordered  a  synod  of  some  bishops 
to  be  convened,  by  whom  Eusebius  and  Theognis  were  condemned  and 
deposed,  after  which  the  emperor  banished  them ;  as  is  expressly  affirmed 
by  Athanasius  in  his  book  De  Synodis. 

37.  P.  44, 1.  2. — By  these  words  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate,  that 
he  was  condemned  without  being  heard,  and  by  a  rash  judgment  or  pre- 
judice ;  to  wit,  because  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  angry  with  Eusebius  for  several  reasons,  which  are  stated  in  Con- 
stantine's  epistle  to  the  Nicomedians :  see  Theodoret,  ubi  supr.  It-  is  to 
be  observed,  that  what  had  really  been  done  by  the  emperor,  is  attributed 
here  to  the  bishops ;  for  the  emperor,  and  not  the  bishops,  had  recalled 
Arius  from  his  exile.  But  writers  usually  speak  thus ;  assigning  that  to 
the  bishops,  which  was  in  reality  the  emperor's  deed ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, that  to  the  emperor  which  the  bishops  did.  So  Socrates  said 
above,  that  the  Nicene  synod  forbad  Arius  to  enter  Alexandria  i  whereas 
this  was  the  emperor's  doing,  as  appears  from  his  epistle. 

38.  P.  45, 1.  3. — Socrates  (as  also  So2omen)  is  mistaken  here  in 
placing  Alexander's  death,  and  Athanasius's  ordination,  after  the  return 
of  Eusebius  and  Theognis  from  exile.  For  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, died  within  five  months  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  (Comp. 
Theodoret,  book  i.  chap,  xxvi.)  Alexander  therefore  must  have  died 
A.  D.  325,  and  Athanasius  was  consecrated  either  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year*  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  reader  may  here  refer  to 
Hufinus's  Eccles.  Hist,  book  i.  chap,  xiv.,  where  this  circumstance  is 
added  to  the  story ;  that  the  boys,  upon  Alexander's  inquiry,  confessed 
that  some  catechumens  had  been  baptized  by  Athanasius,  whom  they  had 
chosen  bishop  in  their  sports.  Then  Alexander,  having  demanded  of 
those  who  were  said  to  be  baptized,  what  questions  they  had  been  asked, 
and  what  answers  they  had  made,  and  also  having  examined  him  who  had 
asked  them  the  questions,  found  that  all  things  had  been  done  according 
to  the  rites  of  our  religion ;  and,  after  holding  consultation  with  his  clergy, 
he  ordered  that  those  boys  on  whom  water  had  been  poured,  after  they 
had  been  perfectly  questioned,  and  had  returned  complete  answers,  should 
not  be  re-baptized. 

39.  P.  46,  1.21. — Socrates  borrowed  this  story  out  of  Eusebius's 
Life  of  Constantino,  book  iii.  chap,  xxxiii.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  church  which  was  built  over  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  by  Helena, 
or  rather  by  Constantine,  was  called  New  Jerusalem.  For  Eusebius  says 
no  such  thmg :  but  he  only  alludes  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  men- 
tioned  in  St.  John's  Revelations. 
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40.  P.  48, 1.  4. — Philostorgius  reports  that  the  people  used  to  come 
to  this  pillar  with  lighted  tapers  and  .worship  it ;  but  Theodoret  appears 
to  confirm  the  story  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  book  i.  chap,  xxxiv. 

41.  P.  49,  1.  4. — This  order  of  Ck)nstantine  did  not  last  long.  For 
Julian  commanded  that  the  same  cubit  should  be  carried  back  again  into 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  and  the  demolishment  of  the  temple  itself.  By  the  Christian 
banner  mentioned  below,  he  means  the  standard,  or  banner,  which  the  em- 
peror ordered  to  be  made,  in  figure  like  to  the  cross  that  appeared  to  him 
in  the  face  of  the  heavens.    See  above,  chap.  ii. 

42.  P.  51,  1.  1.  —  In  this  chapter  Socrates  has  translated  Rufinus, 
Eccles.  Hist,  book  L  chap,  ix.,  almost  word  for  word ;  and  calls  those 
Tovovs  ISid^ovTaSy  which  Rufinus  has  termed  conventicula.  Now  con- 
yenticula  are  properly  private  places,  wherein  collects  or  short  prayers 
are  made;  and  from  these  places  churches  are  distinguished,  which  be- 
long to  the  right  of  the  public,  and  are  not  in  the  power  of  any  private 
person.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this 
conversion  of  the  Indians  by  Frumentius  happened  in  the  reign  of  Gon- 
stantius,  and  not  of  Ck)n8tantine. 

43.  P.  53, 1.  I. — Rufinus  gives  this  story  in  his  Eccles.  Hist,  book  1. 
chap.  X, ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  this  child  was  the  king's  son,  but  the 
son  of  a  certain  woman  of  that  country.  He  asserts  that  Bacurius,  men- 
tioned towards  the  end  of  this  chapter  as  a  petty  prince  of  the  Iberi,  was 
a  person  of  great  fidelity,  very  studious  of  religion  and  truth ;  and  that 
he  did  Theodosius  the  emperor  great  service  in  his  war  with  Eugenius. 

44.  P.  56, 1.  11. — It  is  most  probable  that  the  Manichaeans  adored  the 
sun.  Libanius  relates  the  same  concerning  them,  (book  iv.  Epist.  140,) 
where  he  commends  the  Manichaeans,  who  were  in  Palestine  (but  sup- 
presses their  name)  to  Priscianus  the  president  of  Palestine.  He  speaks 
of  them  thus :  "  Those  men  who  worship  the  sun  without  blood,  and  hon-. 
our  God  with  the  second  appellation,  who  chastise  their  belly,  and  account 
the  day  of  their  death  to  be  gain ;  are  found  to  be  in  many  places,  but  are 
everywhere  few  in  number.  They  injure  no  man,  but  are  molested  by 
some."  By  these  words  Libanius  must  mean  the  Manichaeans ;  for  they 
cannot  be  agreeably  attributed  to  any  other  persons  besides  them.  But 
he  designedly  omitted  the  mention  of  their  name,  because  the  name  of  the 
Manichaeans  was  odious.  Concerning  the  feigned  fasts  of  the  Manichaeans 
see  St.  Cyril,  Cajtech.  Sect.  vi.  18.  . 

45.  P.  58,  1.  6. — This  Archelaus,  bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  wrote  in 
Syriac  the  dispute  which  he  maintained  against  Manichaeus,  which  was- 
alterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  many  per- 
sons, as  Jerome  attests,  in  his  book  De  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  St.  Cynl  of 
Jerusalem  has  mentioned  this  dispute  in  his  sixth  Catechetical  Lecture. 

46.  P.  59, 1.  39. — It  is  hard  to  assign  a  reason  why  Socrates  should 
join  Montanus  with  Sabellius.  For  Montanus  himself  made  no  innova- 
tions in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  followed  the  faith  pf  the  Catholic 
Cburch;  as  Epiphimius  and  Theodoret  attest.  Yet  some  of  his  disciples 
took  away  the  difference  of  the  persons,  as  Sabellius  did ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  in  the  Synodical  Epistle  of  the  Arian  bishops  at  Sardica,  Montanus  is 
joioed  with  Sabellius. 

47.  P.  61, 1.  25. — ^What  Socrates  here  says  concerning  the  vacancy  of 
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the  see  of  Antioch  for  eight  years,  after  Eustathius  was  deposed,  Is  false. 
For  immediately  after  Eustathius  was  ejected,  and  Eusebius  of  Csesai^a 
had  refused  that  see,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  was  translated  to  that  see, 
A.  D.  329.    See  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist,  book  x.  chap.  i. 

48.  P.  62, 1.  1. — ^This  story  concerning  the  Arian  presbyter,  whom  Con- 
stantia  Augusta  recommended  to  her  brother  Ck)nstantine,  Socrates  pro* 
bably  borrowed  out  of  Rufinus,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  Eccles.  Hist.  But  the 
story  is  to  be  rlewed  with  suspicion,  because  Athanasius,  who  usually 
detects  all  the  frauds  of  the  Arians,  has  no  where  made  mention  of  it,  fmd 
also  because  the  name  of  this  presbyter  is  suppressed.  But  the  authority 
of  Rufinus  is  but  small,  for  he  wrote  his  History  rery  carelessly,  not  from 
the  records  of  affairs  transacted,  but  from  fobulous  stories  and  relations 
grounded  barely  on  report. 

49.  P.  64, 1.  19. — Baronius  relates  that  these  affairs  happened  a.  d. 
329.  But  they  more  probably  occurred  in  the  following  year,  for  they 
liappened  after  Eustathius's  deposition,  when  Eusebius  and  Theognius 
had  returned  from  their  exile.  But  what  Baronius  says,  Tiz.  that  Cktn- 
stantine's  letter  concerning  the  re-admission  of  Arius  into  the  Church,  wae 
written  to  Athanasius  in  the  year  of  Christ  327,  is  a  palpable  mistake ; 
and  he  dissents  from  Athanasius,  whom  notwithstanding  he  professes  to 
follow  in  all  things.  For  Athanasius  relates,  that  soon  aiter  Constantine's 
letter,  and  Arius's  repulse,  the  Melitians  accused  him  of  these  crimes  be- 
fore the  emperor. 

50.  P.  66, 1.  8. — Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  this  passage  by 
Athanasius,  who  speaks  thus  in  his  Second  Apologetic  against  the  Arians : 
**  Mareotis  is  a  region  of  Alexandria.  In  that  region  there  never  was  a 
bishop,  or  deputy  bishop ;  but  the  Churches  of  that  whole  region  are 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Each  of  the  presbyters  hath  pecu- 
liar Tillages,  (which  are  very  great,)  sometimes  ten  in  number,  or  more." 
From  these  words  it  appears,  that  every  village  of  Mareotis  had  not  its 
particular  presbyter ;  but  that  one  presbyter  governed  ten  villages  and 
sometimes  more.  That  village  wherein  Isch3rras  was,  as  being  the  least 
of  all,  undoubtedly  had  neither  its  peculiar  Church  nor  presbyter.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  epistle  which  aU  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of 
Mareotis  wrote  to  the  synod  of  Tyre,  was  subscribed  by  fourteen  pres- 
byters and  fifteen  deacons. 

51.  P.  71, 1.  13. — This  synodical  epistle  of  the  Jerusalem  oouncil  is 
recorded  in  Athanasius's  Second  Apologetic  against  the  Arians,  and  in  his 
book  de  Synodis  Arimini  et  Seleuciee.  In  this  epistle,  the  bishops,  who 
had  been  convened  there  for  the  dedication  of  Constantine's  church, 
attest  that  they  had  received  into  communion  Arius  and  his  followers, 
according  to  the  emperor's  command.  Valesius  is  probably  right  in 
supposing  that  Arius,  the  arch-heretic,  is  not  to  be  meant  here,  but  an- 
other Arius,  his  name-sake,  who  had  been  condemned  by  Alexander 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  together  with  Arius  his  ringleader.  For  Arius  the 
arch-heretic  died  long  before  the  Jerusalem  synod. 

52.  P.  79, 1.  21.---Conceming  this  gift,  see  Eusebius*s  Life  of  Con- 
stantino, book  iv.  ch.  Ixiii.  Socrates  borrowed  the  story  out  of  Rufinus, 
Eccles.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  But  this  story  seems  very  improbable. 
For  who  can  believe  that  the  emperor  Constantino,  who  then  had  many 
bishops  about  him,  as  Eusebius  says  expressly,  and  also  grandees  and 
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great  officers,  should  make  choice  of  one  presbyter,  and  an  unknown  per- 
son too,  to  whom  he  might  commit  the  keeping  of  his  will,  when  he  died  ? 
There  is  greater  probability  in  favour  of  the  account  given  by  Philostor- 
gius,  who  says,  that  Constantino  delivered  his  will  to  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  by  whom  he  had  been  baptized  a  little  before. 

BOOK  II. 

53.  P.  83, 1.  1. — Baronius  in  his  Annals  and  others  also  relate  that 
Athanasius  was  recalled  from  banishment,  a.  d.  338,  the  year  after  the 
death  of  Constantine,  who,  perceiving  that  prelate  to  be  pressed  on 
every  side  by  the  calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  had  for  a  time  banished 
him  into  the  Gallias.  But  Yalesius  maintains  that  Athanasius  was  re- 
stored in  the  previous  year,  in  which  Constantine  died.  For  Athanasius 
(in  his  Second  Apologetic  against  the  Arians,  p.  805)  relates,  that  he  was 
released  from  his  banishment  and  restored  to  his  country  by  Constan- 
tine the  younger,  whp  also  wrote  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  populace  and 
clergy  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  This  letter  Athanasius  there  recites : 
the  inscription  of  it  is  this,  "  Constantinus  Caesar,  to  the  people  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Alexandria,"  and  the  letter  is  dated  from  Triers  the 
fifteenth  day  before  the  calends  of  July,  which  proves  that  Athanasius 
was  released  from  his  exile  soon  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
A.  D.  337.  For  if  he  had  been  restored  on  the  year  following,  then  Con- 
stantine the  younger  would  not  have  called  himself  Cssar,  but  Augustus. 
Nor  would  Athanasius  have  been  restored  by  Constantine  the  younger, 
but  by  Constantius,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 

54.  P.  84, 1.  18. — Socrates  is  mistaken  in  placing  flie  death  of  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  a.  d.  340;  and  he  is  followed 
in  his  error  by  Baronius.  For  the  synod  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  (which 
was  summoned  to  confute  the  calumnies  brought  against  Athanasius  by 
the  Eusebian  faction)  was  convened  in  the  year  a.  d.  339.  But  those 
bishops  expressly  state  in  their  synodic  epistle,  that  at  that  very  time 
Eusebius  had  left  Nicomedia,  and  had  thrust  himself  into  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  Now,  if  Eusebius  had  obtained  the  see  of  Constantinople 
in  the  year  of  Christ  339,  Alexander  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have 
been  dead  before  this  year. 

55.  P.  85, 1.  18. — There  were  two  Churches  of  this  name  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  one  called  the  Old,  the  other  the  New  Irene.  The  Old  Church 
called  Irene  was  contiguous  to  the  Great  Church,  which  was  afterwards 
named  Sophia:  it  had  no  separate  clergy,  but  the  clergy  of  the  Great 
Church  by  turns  ministered  in  it,  as  the  emperor  Justinian  informs  us 
in  his  third  Novel.  In  the  old  description  of  Constantinople,  prefixed 
to  the  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  this  is  called  the  Old  Church,  and  is  placed 
in  the  second  ward  of  the  city  together  with  the  Great  Church,  but  the 
Church  Irene  (viz.  the  New  Irene)  is  counted  in  the  seventh  ward.  So- 
crates has  made  mention  of  the  Old  Irene  above,  book  i.  chap,  xxxvii.  It 
is  termed  the  Church  of  St.  Irene,  after  the  same  manner  that  the  Church 
Sophia  is  called  St.  Sophia,  not  that  there  was  a  virgin  or  martyr  called 
by  that  name. 

56.  P.  87,  1.  7. — Sozomen  (Eccl.  Hist,  book  iii.  ch.  vi.)  explains 
this  passage  in  Socrates,  where  he  speaks  thus  of  Eusebius  Emisenius : 
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"  From  his  childhood,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  country,  he 
learned  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  heart."  It  is  well  known  that  the  boys 
of  Edessa  got  by  heart  the  books  of  sacred  Scripture,  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  ancestors ;  and  indeed  many  ecclesiastical  writers  bear 
witness  that  the  people  of  Edessa  were  most  ardent  lovers  of  the  Christiaii 
religion. 

57.  P.  91, 1.  7. — Socrates  would  seem  to  be  mistaken  here,  for  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia  sent  ambassadors  to  Pope  Julius,  to  incite  him  against 
Athanasius,  a  long  time  before  the  Council  at  Antioch.  But  when  the 
presbyters  sent  by  Athanasius  had  confuted  Eusebius's  ambassadors  in  all 
points  before  Julius,  at  length  Eusebius's  messengers  referred  the  decision 
of  the  whole  matter  to  Julius.  Julius  therefore,  according  to  the  request 
of  the  ambassadors,  wrote  letters,  both  to  Athanasius,  and  also  to  Euse- 
bius  and  the  rest  of  Athanasius's  adversaries,  inviting  them  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical judicature  at  Rome.  But  this  was  done  before  the  Coimcil  at 
Antioch,  as  Athanasius  informs  us  in  his  Second  Apologetic  against  the 
Arians,  and  Julius  bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  bishops  convened 
in  the  Council  of  Antioch.  This  epistle  of  Julius  Athanasius  has  in- 
serted at  the  739th  page  of  his  Works,  edit.  Paris,  1627.  Sozomen,  Eccl. 
Hist,  book  iii.  chap,  vii.,  has  followed  the  mistake  of  Socrates. 

58.  P.  93, 1.  1. — Socrates  is  mistaken  here.  For  Gregory,  who  was 
created  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  synod  of  Antioch,  held  that  bishop- 
ric six  years,  until  the  Council  of  Sardica,  in  which  he  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Synodical  Epistle  of  that 
Council.  And  when  he  had  survived  this  sentence  about  six  months,  he 
died,  as  Athanasius  states  in  Epist.  ad  Solitar.  Theodoret  has  corrected 
this  mistake  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  in  book  ii.  of  his  Eccles.  Hist. 
George  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  Arians  long  after  Gregory, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  356. 

59.  P.  93, 1.  12. — Socrates  would  seem  to  be  in  error  in  asserting  that 
Paulus  was  at  Rome  at  the  same  time  that  Athanasius  was  there.  Mar- 
cellus  bishop  of  Ancyra  was  at  Rome  together  with  Athanasius,  as  we  are 
informed  in  Julius's  letter  to  the  Eastern  bishops ;  which  is  also  ascertained 
firom  Marcellus's  Libel  whidi  he  presented  to  Julius.  But  Julius  speaks 
not  a  word  concerning  Paulus  in  his  aforesaid  Epistle ;  whom  he  would 
doubtless  have  mentioned,  had  he  been  then  at  Rome  with  Athanasius  and 
Marcellus.  He  is  also  mistaken  when  he  states  that  Athanasius  returned 
at  that  time  to  Alexandria.  For  AUianasius  did  not  go  back  to  that  city 
till  after  the  Council  at  Sardica,  that  is,  till  after  a.  d.  348. 

60.  P.  97, 1. 20. — The  bishops  who  had  been  convened  at  Antioch  at  the 
consecration,  having  received  ike  letter  written  by  Julius  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  in  which  he  invited  him  and  the  rest  of  Uie  Eusebians  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  the  having  their  cause  discussed  there  on  a  set  day,  whereon  a 
council  was  there  to  be  held,  detained  Julius's  messengers  beyond  the  day 
appointed.  Then,  after  they  had  held  their  synod,  they  dismissed  the 
messengers,  and  gave  them  a  letter  to  Julius.  Upon  receipt  of  which 
letter  he  wrote  back  that  famous  letter,  which  Athanasius  has  inserted  in 
his  Second  Apology  against  the  Arians,  p.  739,  &c.,  edit.  Paris,  1627. 
In  that  letter  Julius  reprehends  the  insolency  and  pride  which  the  Eastern 
bishops  had  used  in  their  letters  to  him.  But  that  which  Socrates  here 
adds,  namely,  that  Julius  complained  because  they  had  not  invited  him 
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to  the  synod,  and  that  it  was  a  canon  of  the  Church,  that  nothing  should 
be  determined  in  the  Church  without  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  that  letter.  Indeed,  Julius  complains  in  that  epistle  be- 
cause the  Eastern  bishops,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  wherein  he 
invited  them  to  the  synod  at  Rome,  had  disregarded  his  invitation,  and 
ordained  Gregory  bishop  in  the  see  of  Athanasius.  But  he  says  not  one 
word  concerning  this  ecclesiastical  rule  or  canon.  Sozomen,  however, 
Eccles.  Hist,  book  x.  chap,  iii.,  says  the  same  that  Socrates  does  here. 

61.  P.  99,  1.  26. — Athanasius,  in  his  book  de  Synodis,  says  the 
same :  his  wotds  are  these :  **  Afterwards,  repenting  as  it  were  [of  what 
they  had  done],  they  again  assemble  a  synod  of  their  own  party,  three 
years  after.  And  they  send  Eudoxius,  Martjnrius,  and*  Macedonius 
of  Cilicia,  and  some  other  persons  with  them,  into  the  parts  of  Italy ;  who 
carried  along  with  them  a  prolix  [form  of]  faith/'  Baronius,  in  his 
Annals,  says,  that  this  second  Council  of  Antioch  was  convened  a.  d.  344, 
but  he  would  s^em  to  be  mistaken.  For  this  expression  of  Athanasius 
[^(rd  trrj  rpia,  after  three  years]  points  rather  to  the  fourth  year  than  the 
third,  for  it  denotes  that  three  years  were  now  past.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  that  coimcil  (in  which  the  large  form  of  faith  had  been  com- 
posed) was  convened  a.  d.  345,  not  a.  d.  344,  as  Baronius  thinks. 

62.  P.  100, 1.  29.— -This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Arians.  The  East- 
ems  explain  this  sentiment  of  theirs  better  hereafter,  tp  wit,  that  the 
Father  may  be  understood  to  have  begotten  the  Son  willingly,  without 
compulsion. 

63.  P.  101, 1.  32. — By  these  words  the  Eastern  bishops  mean,  the 
heresy  of  Marcellus  of  Ajicyra.  The  synodical  epistle  of  the  Eastern 
bishops  at  Sardica  informs  us  of  the  nature  of  this  heresy ;  for  they  write 
thus :  "  There  hath  risen  up  in  our  days  one  Marcellus  of  Galatia,  the 
most  execrable  pest  of  all  heretics,  who,  with  a  sacrilegious  mind,  and 
impious  mouth,  and  a  wicked  argument,  will  needs  set  bounds  to  the  per- 
petual, eternal,  and  timeless  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Christ,  saying  that  he 
began  his  reign  400  years  since,  and  shall  end  it  at  the  dissolution  of  this 
present  world." 

64.  P.  102, 1.  20. — ^The  heresy  of  the  Patropassians,  or  Patripassians, 
was  very  ancient  and  far  diffused.  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  chap.  i.  and 
ii.)  charges  this  heresy  upon  Praxeus.  The  same  was  maintained  by 
Hermogenes,  whence  they  were  termed  Hermogenians.  After  whom 
Noetus  maintained  the  same  opinion.  (See  Epiphan.  Heres.  57.)  From 
Noetus  they  had  the  name  of  Noetians ;  and  from  Sabellius,  the  disciple 
of  Noetus,  they  were  called  Sabellians.  Priscillianus  succeeded  these  in 
the  same  heresy ;  from  him  they  had  the  name  of  Priscillianistae.  The 
6um  and  substance  of  this  heresy  thus  propagated  by  these  succeeding  as- 
serters  of  it,  was  this :  they  afiinned  that  there  was  but  one  person  in  the 
Deity,  namely,  the  Father ;  that  he  only  subsisted,  and  was  the  Maker  of 
all  things ;  that  he  not  only  came  into  the  world,  but  was  incarnate,  and 
did  all  those  things  which  we  say  were  done  by  the  Son.  To  exclude 
these  heretics,  the  Aquileian  Church  added  these  two  terms,  "  invisible" 
and  "  impassible,**  to  tlie  first  article  of  the  creed ;  showing  by  the  first, 
that  the  Father  was  not  incarnate,  and  by  the  second,  that  he  was  not 
crucified. 

65.  P.  103, 1.  36.— This  confession  of  faith  (for  so  Athanasius  calls  it) 
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was  presented  by  the  ambcissadors  of  the  Eastern  bishops  to  the  Western 
prelates  assembled  at  Milan.  For  some  bishops,  together  with  the  pres- 
byters of  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  gone  thither  to  entreat  Constans  Au- 
gustus that  he  would  write  to  his  brother  Ck)nstantius  about  the  assembling 
of  a  general  synod,  in  order  to  determine  in  an  ecclesiastical  judicature 
those  dissensions  which  had  been  raised  in  diverse  churches,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Athanasius  in  his  Apology  to  Constantius.  Moreover,  when 
the  Easterns  had  presented  this  (fraught  of  the  creed  to  those  of  the  West, 
they  requested  them  to  subscribe  it.  But  the  Western  bishops  made 
answer,  that,  as  to  what  belonged  to  the  Articles  of  Faith,  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  to  them  suflBcient,  to  which  nothing  was  to  be  added,  nor  any- 
thing to  be  taken  from  it.  And  as  concerning  the  condemnation  of  those 
heretics  who  were  disallowed  of  in  that  confession,  they  requested  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  bishops  in  the  first  place  to  condemn  the 
Arian  heresy.  But  upon  their  refusal  to  do  so,  the  Eastern  ambassadors, 
being  angry,  went  away  from  the  council.  The  Western  bishops  condemned 
the  heresy  of  Photinus  in  that  synod ;  but  they  pronounced  no  sentence 
against  Marcellus,  because  he  had  before  been  judged  clear  from  all  man- 
ner of  heresy  in  the  Roman  sjmod.  Dionysius  Petavius  in  his  dissertation 
"de  duplici  Synodo  Sirmiensi**  has  mistaken  the  year  in  which  it  was 
convened ;  for  he  says  it  was  held  a.  d.  347,  a  little  before  the  Coimcil 
of  Sardica.  Baronius  places  this  embassy  of  the  Eastern  bishops  and 
the  Council  at  Milan  in  the  same  year  also.  But  Yalesius  adduces  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Coimcil  of  Milan  must  needs  have  been 
held  A.  D.  346. 

66.  P.  104, 1.  19. — Athanasius  does  not  say  that  about  three  hundred 
bishops  of  the  Western  Churches  met  at  the  Council  of  Sardica.  He  only 
says  that  those  who  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  or  who  sub- 
scribed the  synodical  epistle  afterwards  sent  to  them,  together  with  those 
who  before  the  Council  at  Sardica  had  written  synodical  epistles  in  his 
behalf,  out  of  Phrygia,  Asia,  and  Isauria,  were  in  all  three  hundred  and 
forty.  This  passage  of  Athanasius's  occurs  in  his  second  defence  against 
the  Arians,  p.  768,  edit.  Paris,  1627.  Moreover,  the  same  Athanasius  (in 
his  Epistle  ad  Solitar.  p.  818)  expressly  asserts  that  the  bishops  who  met 
at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  as  well  those  out  of  the  Western  as  the  Eastern 
parts,  were  no  more  than  170. 

67.  P.  105, 1.  25.— The  title  of  this  work  is  "De  Ecclesiastic^  Theo- 
logia  adversus  Marcellum  ;'*  it  is  iu  three  books,  which  are  at  this  day 
extant.  Prefixed  to  them  are  two  books  entitled  **  Contra  Marcellum,'* 
in  which  he  reproves  his  design,  malice,  and  envy.  Eusebius,  in  the  close 
of  his  second  book  against  Marcellus,  bears  -witness  that  he  wrote  these 
books  by  the  order  of  those  bishops  who  had  condemned  Marcellus  in  the 
synod  of  Constantinople.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  Socrates  had  ever 
seen  those  two  former  books  against  Marcellus,  as  he  has  made  no  men- 
tion of  them. 

68.  P.  106, 1.  12. — Socrates  means  those  doxologies  that  occur  at  the 
end  of  Eusebius 's  sermons ;  which  Eusebius  always  puts  into  this  form : 
"  Glory  be  to  the  unborn  Father  hy  his  only  begotten  Son,"  &c.  For 
example,  in  the  end  of  his  first  book  against  Sabellius,  these  are  his 
words :  **  Gloria  uni  non  nato  Deo,"  &c.,  i.  e.  "  Glory  be  to  the  one  un- 
born God,  hy  the  one  only  begotten  God  the  Son  of  God,  in  one  Holy 
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Spirit,  both  now,  and  always,  and  throughout  all  ages  of  ages.  Amen." 
And  so  concerning  the  rest.  Also,  in  the  oration  which  Eusebius  made  at 
the  consecration  of  the  church  at  Tyre,  (see  above,  b.  x.  ch.  iv.,)  we 
meet  with  the  same  form  of  speech ;  ^t'  ov  ai-rif  ti  So^a,  &c.,  **  by  whom 
be  glory  to  him."  Further,  it  is  manifestly  known,  that  the  Arians  at- 
tributed this  preposition  per  quentf  "  by  whom,"  to  the  Son,  with  this 
design,  that  they  might  make  him  subject  to  the  Father.  See  Theodoret 
upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

69.  P.  109,  1.  5. — These  words  must  have  a  favourable  sense  put 
upon  them,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Socrates  meant  to  imply 
that  after  the  synod  of  Sardica  the  Western  bishops  held  no  communion 
with  the  Eastern.  For  in  the  synod  of  Sirmium  (which  was  convened  by 
the  Western  bishops  against  Photinus  two  years  after  the  synod  at  Sar- 
dica) the  Western  bishops  sent  their  determinations  to  the  Eastern,  upon 
account  of  preserving  a  communion ;  and  the  Eastern  bishops  wrote  back 
to  them  a  reply.  The  words  of  Socrates  here  must  consequently  be  im- 
derstood  to  mean  that  after  the  synod  of  Sardica  the  Western  bishops  ob- 
served a  great  deal  of  cautiousness  in  communicating  with  the  Eastern. 

70.  P.  109, 1. 16. — Athanasius  relates  the  reason  of  this  journey  of  his 
to  Rome  in  his  second  defence  against  the  Arians ;  namely,  that  he  might 
take  his  leave  of  Julius  the  bishop,  and  the  Roman  Church,  by  whom  he 
had  been  so  kindly  entertained.  For  he  writes,  that  "  upon  receipt  of 
these  letters  he  went  to  Rome,  to  bid  the  Roman  Church  and  the  bishop 
farewell." 

71.  P.  109, 1.  22. — ^Valesius  regards  this  letter  to  Constantius  as  not 
genuine.  And  this  on  three  grounds ;  first,  because  Athanasius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  letter ;  secondly,  because  at  that  time  Paul  enjoyed  his 
bishopric,  and  was  not  present  at  the  synod  of  Sardica ;  thirdly,  because 
Constantius  in  his  first  epistle  to  Athanasius  says,  that  by  a  letter  written 
to  his  brother  he  has  requested  him  to  give  Athanasius  leave  to  return  to 
his  see. 

72.  P.  117, 1.  13. — This  epistle  of  the  Jerusalem  synod  is  extant  in 
the  second  defence  of  Athanasius  against  the  Arians,  together  with  the 
names  of  those  bishops  who  subscribed  to  that  synod.  But  we  may  here 
by  the  by  take  notice  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
although  he  was  no  metropolitan,  yet  summoned  the  neighbouring  bishops 
to  a  synod,  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  Cssarea. 

73.  P.  117, 1.  32. — Socrates  speaks  here  concerning  the  ordinations 
performed  by  Athanasius  in  Egypt.  For  he  says  that  was  done  after  he 
arrived  at  Pelusium,  which  is  the  first  city  of  Egypt  upon  coming  out  of 
Syria.  If  this  be  so,  the  opinion  cannot  be  maintained,  that  {ill  ordina- 
tions, as  well  of  bishops  as  of  presbyters,  throughout  Egypt  belonged  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

74.  P.  118, 1.  9. — Eutropius  gives  the  same  account:  for  he  says, 
"  Not  long  after,  Dalmatius  Caisar  was  slain  by  a  faction  of  the  soldiers, 
Constantius,  his  cousin-german  by  the  father's  side,  suffering  rather  than 
commanding  it.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  battle  fought  by  night  at 
^ingar,  a  fortress  of  Mesopotamia,  wherein  the  son  of  Sapor  king  of  Persia 
was  slain ;  but  the  Romans  had  a  very  great  slaughter  made  amongst  them. 
See  Amm.  Marcellinus,  b.  xviii.  p.  122,  edit.  Paris,  1636.  This  engage- 
ment  happened  a.  d;  348. 
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75.  P.  123, 1.  33. — The  same  is  recorded  in  Idatius's  Fasti,  after  the 
consulate  of  Sergius  and  Nigrinianus,  in  these  words :  **  During  the  con- 
sulate of  these  men,  Constontius  Gallus  was  created  Caesar  on  £e  Ides  of 
March,  and  the  sign  of  our  Saviour  appeared  in  the  east,  on  the  28th  of 
January."  But  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  says  that  this 
sign  was  seen  in  the  east,  on  the  Nones  of  May,  about  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  Socrates  seems  to  confirm  the  same  in  this  place.  For  he 
says,  that  this  sign  appeared  in  the  east,  when  Gallus  Caesar  entered 
Antioch.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Gallus  was  created  Caesar  on  the  Ides  of 
March  in  this  year. 

76.  P.  124,  1.  4.  —  It  is  not  agreed  amongst  the  learned,  in  what 
year  the  synod  of  Sirmium  (wherein  Photinus  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric)  was  held.  Socrates  and  Sozomen  affirm  it  to  have  been  cele- 
brated aft;er  the  consulate  of  Sergius  and  Nigrinianus,  a.  d.  351 ;  in  which 
year,  by  reason  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  civil  war,  there  wer&  no 
consuls  in  the  East ;  but  in  the  Western  parts  Magnentius  Augustus  was 
consul  with  Gaiso.  Baronius  is  consequently  wrong  when  he  asserts,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  that  that  synod  was  convened  in  the  year  of 
Christ  357,  when  Constantius  Augustus  was  the  ninth  time  consul,  and 
Julianus  Caesar  the  second  time. 

77.  P.  124,  1.  5. — The  bishops  here  named  by  Socrates  sat  not  in 
that  synod  of  Sirmium,  which  was  convened  against  Photinus,  after  the 
consulate  of  Sergius  and  Nigrinianus,  in  the  year  of  Christ  351 ;  but  in 
that  other  synod,  which  was  convened  there  when  Eusebius  and  Hypatiu» 
were  consuls,  in  the  year  of  Christ  359,  a  little  before  the  Council  of 
Ariminum,  which  latter  sjmod  at  Sirmium  did  also  set  forth  that  draught 
of  the  Creed,  which  was  afterwards  recited  at  Ariminum,  before  which 
the  consuls*  names  were  prefixed. 

78.  P.  125,  1.  S.—At  this  place  we  follow  the  Sfortian  MS.  Vale- 
sius  remarks  that  the  draught  of  the  Creed  which  was  published  in  the 
synod  of  Sirmium  against  Photinus  is  approved  of  by  Hilarius  (in  his 
book  de  Synodis)  as  being  Catholic,  but  that  Athanasius  (in  his  book  de 
Synodis  Arimini  et  Seleuciae)  condemns  and  rejects  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  other  Creeds  composed  by  the  Arians.  Nor  do  Hilarius  and 
Athanasius  disagree  with  one  another  concerning  this  one  form  of  the 
Creed,  but  about  other  draughts  of  it  also ;  for  example,  about  the  An- 
tiochian  draught.  For  Hilarius  confesses  that  the  Eastern  bishops  had 
good  reason  to  compose  new  forms  of  the  Creed,  when  new  heresies  arose 
against  the  Church.  But  Athanasius  maintains  that  those  new  draughts 
of  the  Creed  were  craftily  composed  by  the  Arians,  with  a  design  to  de- 
stroy the  Nicene  Creed.  It  should  be  added,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  three  synods  of  Sirmium,  each  of  which  published  their  form  of 
the  Creed.  The  first  was  convened  against  Photinus,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  351.  The  second  was  assembled  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  357, 
wherein  the  blasphemy  of  Hosius  and  Potamius  was  composed.  The 
third  was  celebrated  when  Eusebius  and  Hypatius  were  consuls,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  359,  wherein  that  Creed  was  drawn  up  which  Marcus  of 
Arethusa  dictated. 

79.  P.  127,  1.  1.— This  Anathema  is  differently  worded  by  all  the 
authors  in  whom  this  Creed  occurs.  Valesius  says,  that  he  has  published 
it  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  and  Sfortian  MSS.    The 
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reading  in  Robert  Stephens*  is  different  from  this ;  and  so  is  that  in  Atha- 
nasius  de  Synodis,  p.  901.  Hilarius  has  translated  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  his  version,  at  p.  339,  edit.  Paris,  1631.  His  words  tu:e  these: 
"  Si  quis  dominum  et  dominum  patrem  et  filium,  quasi  dominum  a  domino 
intelligat :  quia  dominum  et  dominum  duos  dicat  deos :  Anathema  sit." 
The  learned  reader  may  take  the  liberty  (as  we  have  done)  to  follow 
which  copy  he  pleases. 

80.  P.  128, 1.  1. — Aihanasius  in  his  book  de  Synodis  writes  in  a  like 
strain ;  "  Having  rejected  all  these  things,  as  if  they  had  invented  better, 
they  promulge  another  C5reed,  which  they  wrote  at  Sirmium  in  Latin,  but 
it  was  translated  into  Greek.**  And  Hilarius,  in  recording  this  Creed  in 
his  book  de  Synodis,  prefixes  to  it  this  title :  "A  copy  of  the  blasphemy 
composed  at  Sirmium  by  Hosius  and  Potamius.**  Valesius  informs  us 
that  the  Potamius  here  mentioned  was  bishop  of  Lisbon,  and  at  first  a 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  that  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  cor- 
rupt the  faith  by  the  reward  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the  emperor*s  revenue, 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  Hosius  of  Corduba  amongst  the  Churches 
in  Spain  detected  this  man,  and  repelled  him  as  an  impious  heretic.  But 
even  Hosius  himself,  being  summoned  before  the  emperor  Constantius  on 
the  complaint  of  this  Potamius,  and  terrified  with  threats,  and  being  old 
and  rich,  was  fearftil  of  banishment  or  proscription,  and  so  yielded  to  the 
impiety. 

81.  P.  129,  1.  17. — ^Epiphanius  relates,  that  Photinus,  after  he  had 
been  condemned  and  deposed  in  the  synod  of  Sirmium,  (for  so  the  read- 
ing must  be,  not  "  in  the  synod  of  Sardica,**)  went  to  Constantius,  and 
requested  that  he  might  dispute  concerning  the  faith  before  judges  nomi- 
nated by  him ;  and  that  Constantius  enjoined  Basilius  bishop  of  Ancyra 
to  undertake  the  disputation  against  Photinus,  and  gave  leave  that  Tha- 
lassius,  Datianus,  Cerealis,  and  Taurus,  who  were  Counts,  should  be 
judges  or  auditors  of  that  disputation.  Amongst  these  Thalassius  was 
the  chief  person  in  favour  and  authority  with  the  emperor,  and  was  sent  as 
prefect  of  the  Praetorium  into  the  East  together  with  Gallus  Caesar,  a.  d. 
351.  He  died  a.  d.  353,  in  the  sixth  consulate  of  Constantius  Augustus, 
and  in  the  second  of  Gallus  Caesar.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  synod 
of  Sirmium,  and  the  disputation  of  Basilius  against  Photinus,  cannot  have 
happened  in  a.  d.  357,  as  Baronius  asserts. 

82.  P.  129, 1.  34. — Socrates  apparently  borrowed  this  passage  out  of 
Athanasius  de  Sjmodis.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  one  point,  namely,  in 
assigning  to  the  second  form  composed  by  Hosius  and  Potamius  what 
Athanasius  had  said  concerning  the  third  form  of  the  Creed  drawn  up  at 
Sirmium.  The  passage  in  Athanasius  is  extant  at  p.  904  of  the  edition 
so  often  here  quoted.  Petavius  (in  his  Animadversions  on  Epiphanius, 
p.  318)  has  followed  this  mistake  of  Socrates. 

83.  P.  133,  1.  23. — ^Who  these  Ephectics  were  we  may  learn  from 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Philosophers  (says  he)  were  generally  divided  into 
two  sorts ;  some  were  termed  Dogmatici,  who  discoursed  concerning 
things  as  they  might  be  comprehended ;  others  were  called  Ephectici,  who 
defined  nothing,  and  disputed  of  things  so  as  they  cannot  be  comprehended. 
Of  these  Ephectics  (whom  we  may  in  English  call  Doubters)  the  Sceptics 
were  one  species. 

84.  P.  134, 1. 16. — We  meet  with  the  same  number  in  Sozomen,  book 
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iv.  chap.  ix.  But  as  it  is  scarce  credible  that  so  great  a  number  of  bishops 
should  have  been  convened  at  this  Council  of  Milan,  Valesius  thinks  that 
the  copies  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen  were  false,  and  that  instead  of  three 
hundred  we  should  read  thirty.  In  the  Epistle  of  the  Council  of  Milan 
sent  to  Eusebius  bishop  of  Vercellse,  there  are  the  names  of  thirty  bishops 
only  who  consented  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and 
Photinus.  Amongst  whom  some  Eastern  bishops  are  recounted,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Baronius*  Annals,  a.  d.  355. 

85.  P.  134, 1.  21. — The  reading  is  the  same  in  Sozomen,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 
But  Baronius  has  long  since  remarked,  that  Alba  is  here  put  instead  of 
Milan.  For  the  latter,  and  not  Alba,  was  the  metropolis  of  Italy.  And 
Dionysius,  who  then  opposed  Constantius  and  the  Arians,  was  not  bishop 
of  Alba,  but  of  Milan,  as  Athanasius  asserts  in  his  Epistle  ad  Solitar. 

86.  P.  135, 1.  19. — Leontius  bishop  of  Antioch  had  at  first  preferred 
Aetius  to  the  diaconate :  but  being  afterwards  reproved  by  Diodorus  and 
Flavianus,  because  he  had  advanced  to  sacred  orders  a  person  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  ill  studies,  and  was  an  asserter  of  impious  tenets,  he  di- 
vested him  of  his  deaconship,  as  related  by  Theodoret,  Eccles.  Hist, 
b.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  Eudoxius  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Antioch^  attempted  to  restore  Aetius  to  his  former  preferment. 

87.  P.  136,  1.  '20. — This  third  exposition  of  faith,  as  is  remarked 
above,  (b.  ii.  ch.  xxx.,  note,)  was  not  translated  out  of  Latin ;  but  was  at 
first  dictated  in  Greek  by  Marcus  Arethusius.  Athanasius,  who  has  re- 
corded this  creed  in  his  book  de  Synodis,  does  not  say  it  was  translated 
out  of  Latin;  and  yet,  wherever  he  produces  anything  rendered  into 
Greek  out  of  the  Latin  tongue,  his  continual  usage  is  to  give  the  reader 
warning  of  it.  Further,  the  last  clause  of  this  chapter  is  wanting  in  Robert 
Stephens's  edition ;  nor  are  they  in  the  version  of  Epiphanius  Scholasticus. 

88.  P.  136, 1.  22  — The  title  of  the  emperor  prefixed  before  the  ex- 
position of  faith  at  Sirmiimi,  as  extant  in  Athanasius,  is  as  follows :  **  The 
most  pious  and  victorious  emperor  Constantius  Augustus,  eternal  Augus- 
tus," &c. ;  but  Socrates,  in  his  draught  of  the  creed,  has  omitted 
these  titles.  Indeed  Constantius  so  readily  gave  credence  to  such  flat- 
teries as  these,  that  speaking  of  himself  in  his  edicts  and  letters,  he 
would  sometimes  assert  his  own  eternity.  This  is  attested  by  Amm. 
Marcellinus,  who  says  that,  "  puifed  up  with  an  imaginary  exemption 
from  the  lot  of  man,  he  departed  so  far  from  the  path  of  right  conduct  as 
frequently  to  subscribe  himself  *  my  eternity.' "  The  latter  part  of  this 
Sirmian  creed  is  given  by  Germinius  in  his  epistle  to  Rufianus,  Palla- 
dius,  and  others.  The  subscriptions  of  the  bishops  are  extant  in  Epi- 
phanius, in  his  book  on  the  Semiarian  Heresy,  chap.  xxii.  The  same 
form  of  the  Sirmian  creed  is  mentioned  in  the  Exposition  of  the  faith  at 
Seleucia,  which  Epiphanius  records  in  chap.  xxv.  of  the  same  book,  in 
these  words,  **  Moreover,  that  that  draught  of  the  creed  -heretofore  pub- 
lished at  Sirmium  in  the  presence  of  the  piety  of  our  emperor  Constan- 
tius does  exactly  agree  with  this  form  of  the  creed,  is  very  well  known 
by  them  who  have  read  that  creed ;  which  was  subscribed  by  them  that 
were  then  present,  namely,  Basilius,  Marcus,  Georgius  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, Pancratius,  Hypatianus,  and  most  of  the  Western  bishops." 

89.  P.  140,  1.  8. — ^This  letter  of  the  synod  at  Rimini  is  extant  in 
Latin,  in  Hilarius,  amongst  the  fragments  of  his  book  de  Synodis,  page 
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451,  edit.  Paris,  1631 :  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Greek  yersion  and  the  original  Latin  copy  of  this  epistle.  But  this  is 
usual  with  Greek  translators,  as  often  as  they  render  Latin  into  Greek ; 
as  mc^y  be  easily  perceived  from  the  emperor's  rescripts  which  occur  in 
Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History* 

90.  P.  145,  1.  8. — From  this  passage  we  conclude,  that  the  bishop 
of  (Constantinople  had  a  right  of  ordaining  throughout  Hellespont  and 
Bithynia,  even  before  the  council  of  Constantinople.  The  same  is  con- 
firmed from  the  acts  of  Eudoxius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  made 
Eunomius  bishop  of  Cyzicum.  Indeed,  Uie  bishops  of  Byzantium  had  a 
very  great  addition  of  authority  and  power,  from  the  time  that  the  emperor 
Constantino  gave  that  city  his  own  name,  and  ordained  that  it  should  be 
equal  to  the  elder  Rome.  Also,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  after  his  trans- 
lation to  that  see,  brought  no  small  increase  of  jurisdiction  to  it.  For  he 
was  the  most  powerful  prelate  of  his  own  times. 

91.  P.  147, 1.  25. — That  which  Socrates  relates  here,  namely,  that 
the  Catholics  prayed  in  the  churches  of  the  Novatians,  seems  incredible. 
In  this  matter  Socrates  was  probably  imposed  upon  by  Auxano,  who 
fixed  upon  all  the  Catholics  what  was  perhaps  done  by  some  few  Chris- 
tians who  were  less  cautious.  For  there  is  nothing  more  contrary  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  than  to  communicate  with  heretics  either  in  the 
sacraments  or  in  prayer.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  this  story 
that  Socrates  was  a  Novatian ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  this 
passage  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  For  in  this  chapter  he  frequently  terms 
the  Catholics  "those  of  the  Church,"  rovg  rrfs  kKKXrjtxiaCt  and  opposes 
them  to  the  Novatians.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  he  looked  upon  the  No- 
vatians as  external  to  the  Church. 

92.  P.  149,  1.  12. — ^At  this  place  occurs  no  trivial  difficulty.  For 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia  happened  when  Datian  and 
Cerealis  were  consuls,  in  the  month  of  August,  a.  d.  358.  But  the  Council 
of  Seleucia  was  held  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  following  year,  in 
the  consulate  of  Eusebius  and  Hypatius.  These  things  therefore  could 
not  have  happened  in  one  and  the  same  year.  It  seems  therefore  that  iJie 
reading  should  be  ry  Ixofikvfft  IviavTtfy  "  on  the  year  following.**  Or 
if  the  common  reading  must  be  retained,  we  must  understand  our  author's 
meaning  to  be,  that  the  Council  of  bishops  at  Seleucia  was  held  in  the 
same  year  with  the  Council  of  Rimini. 

93.  P.  157, 1.  1. -^Before  the  emperor  Constantius  had  made  a  pre- 
fect of  the  city  at  Constantinople,  the  province  Europa  (the  chief  city  of 
which  was  Constantinople)  was  governed  by  a  proconsul,  as  Socrates  here 
attests.  Athanasius  mentions  tiiis  proconsul  in  his  Apologetic  de  Fug& 
Buky  where  he  says  that  the  emperor  Constantius  wrote  letters  to  Donatus 
the  proconsul,  against  Olympius  bishop  of  Thracia.  In  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius's  epistle  also,  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Con- 
stantinople concerning  the  praises  of  Themistius,  there  is  mention  of  this 
proconsul. 

94.  P.  157, 1.  11. — The  ra5«c  were  bodies  or  sodalities  of  officials  or 
apparitors  who  attended  upon  the  presidents  and  governors  of  provinces. 
It  was  their  duty  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  put  in  execution  the  orders  of  the  president.  Ftirther,  as 
all  who  had  listed  themselves  in  the  soldiery,  stood  obliged  ly  a  military 
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oath,  and  enjoyed  not  a  complete  liberty,  but  were  bound  in  a  servitude, 
as  it  were,  till  such  time  as  they  were  disbanded,  so  those  officials  who 
followed  the  civil  service,  were  bound  to  this  employment,  as  it  were,  and 
liable. to  the  offices  of  their  service;  and  their  farms,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  decurions,  were  encumbered  with  these  burdens,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  Theodosian  code. 

95.  P.  160, 1.  18. — These  words  are  not  to  be  imderstood  of  all  those 
who  declined  to  frequent  the  Churches,  but  they  must  be  joined  to  the 
foregoing  words,  and  be  meant  of  those  persons  who  by  the  persuasion  of 
Eustathius  had  .separated  themselves  from  the  converse  of  their  wives. 
£!ustathius  persuaded  these  men  to  avoid  the  Churches*  assemblies,  and  not 
to  communicate  with  other  believers ;  but  that,  being  as  it  were  pure  and 
perfect,  they  should  participate  of  the  sacred  mysteries  by  themselves  at 
home. 

96.  P.  161,  1.  5.  —  Socrates  makes  the  synod  of  Gangra,  wherein 
Eustathius  was  condemned,  to  have  been  after  that  assembled  at  Seleucia, 
and  after  the  Constantinopolitan  synod.  Sozomen  (book  iv.  chap,  xxiv.) 
places  the  sjmod  of  Gangra  earlier  than  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  held  at  the  Dedication,  a.  d.  341.  Indeed,  Baronius  (at  the  year  of 
Christ  361)  places  the  synod  of  Gangra  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  But  he  is  confuted  both  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  For  Socrates 
makes  that  synod  to  be  later  than  the  Seleucian  and  Constantinopolitan 
synod ;  and  Sozomen  places  it  after  Eustathius's  deposition,  which  was 
done  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Now  Eusebius  thrust  him- 
self into  the  see  of  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  Basilius 
too  makes  no  mention  of  the  Coimcil  of  Gangra.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
tiiat  when  Basilius  wrote  that  epistle,*  which  he  did  in  Yalens's  reign,  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  wherein  Eustathius  was  condemned,  had  not  been 
held. 

97.  P.  161, 1,  25. — Concerning  the  consecration  of  this  church,  it  is 
recorded  in  Idatius's  Fasti,  that  in  Constantius's  tenth  and  Julianus's 
third  consulate,  the  great  church  at  Constantinople  was  consecrated,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  March.  Cedrenus,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  says  this  was  the  second  consecration  of  this  church.  For  it  was 
first  consecrated,  says  he,  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Constantinople.  But 
being  afterwards  ruined,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantius  Augustus,  and  con- 
secrated by  Eudoxius. 

98.  P.  162, 1.  7. — Meletius  can  scarcely  have  been  translated  from 
Sebastia  in  Armenia  to  the  episcopate  of  Beroea.  For  Sozomen  and 
Theodoret  affiirm  that  he  was  translated  from  Sebastia  in  Armenia  to  the 
see  of  Antioch,  making  no  mention  of  his  having  been  bishop  of  Beroea. 
Theodoret  says  only  that,  upon  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Sebastia, 
and  perceiving  a  contumacy  in  those  under  his  charge,  Meletius  retired 
from  thence  to  some  other  place.  Then  therefore  he  went  to  Beroea,  as 
Yalesius  conjectures ;  but  he  did  not  preside  over  that  city  as  bishop. 
This  mistake  of  Socrates  was  perceived  by  Baronius,  a.  d.  360.  But  he 
is  wrong  in  affirming  that  Meletius  was  translated  from  Beroea  to  Sebastia, 
not  from  Sebastia  to  Beroea.  His  name  is  written  sometimes  Meletius, 
sometimes  Melitius.    See  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  vii.  chap.  xxxiL 

99.  P.  163, 1.  8. — The  term  here  used  signifies  adulterate,  or  coun- 
terfeit, by  a  metaphor  taken  from  money  which  has  a  false  stamp.    So- 
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crates  therefore  calls  the  term  Homoiousios  an  adulterate  name,  because 
it  is  corrupted  from,  and  counterfeitly  put  instead  of,  Homoousios,' 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  note  of  the  true  and  uncorrupted  Creed. 
Further,  the  Acacians  rejected  as  well  the  term  Homoiousios  as  Homoou- 
sios, and  retained  only  Homoios,  i.  e.  "  like  the  Father,"  and  wholly  ab- 
horred the  term  Ousia,  i.  e.  "  substance." 

100.  P.  164, 1.  15. — ^They  had  this  name  in  regard  they  maintained 
the  Son  to  be  made  of  nothing,  or  of  things  which  are  not.  See  Athan- 
asius,  p.  906,  edit.  Paris ;  whence  Socrates  borrowed  these  names  for 
these  heretics. 

101.  P.  165, 1.  2. — Maximus  bishop  of  Jerusalem  had  at  his  death 
ordained  Heraclius  to  be  his  successor.  But  Acacius  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
together  with  some  other  Arian  bishops,  slighting  his  ordination,  sub- 
stituted Cyril  in  the  room  of  Maximus  being  now  dead.  This  C3rril 
degraded  Heraclius  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
degree  of  a  presbyter,  as  Jerome  relates  in  his  Chronicon. 

102.  P.  166, 1.  2. — It  seems  that  the  Arians  asserted  a  tenet  near  of 
kin  to  this  of  the  Apollinarians.  "  Arius,"  says  Athanasius  de  Ady.  Christi, 
"  professes  the  flesh  only  to  be  the  cover  of  the  Deity,  and  asserts  the 
Word  to  have  been  in  the  flesh,  in  the  stead  of  our  inner  man,  that  is,  the 
soul."  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  Eimomius,  as  Theodoret  in- 
forms us,  Contr.  H seres,  book  v.  chap.  xi.  But  the  Apollinarians  differed 
from  him ;  for  they  distinguished  (as  we  may  see  from  this  passage) 
between  the  soul  and  mind  of  man,  acknowledging  that  God  the  Word  as- 
sumed a  human  body  and  a  soul,  (which  Arius  and  his  followers  denied,) 
but  not  the  mind  or  spirit  of  ma^ ;  the  place  of  which  was  supplied, 
they  said,  by  the  Word  itself.  This  philosophical  notion  of  making  man 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  mind,  they  borrowed  from 
Plotinus. 

BOOK  III. 

103.  P.  167, 1.  6.— The  statement  of  Socrates  that  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  Constantinople,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  this  were 
the  first  time  of  his  being  saluted  emperor.  For  he  had  been  proclaimed 
in  Gallia  a  long  while  before,  whilst  Constantius  was  alive.  But,  upon  his 
entry  into  Constantinople,  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  empire  of 
the  East. 

104.  P.  168, 1.  .30. — Maximus  of  Epirus,  or  the  philosopher  of  By- 
zantium, is  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He  wrote  concerning  insoluble  ques- 
tions, and  concerning  mmibers,  as  also  a  Comment  upon  Aristotle,  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  scholar,  the  eifaperor  Julian.  Now,  if  this  be  true, 
Julius  had  two  individuals  of  the  name  of  Maximus  his  masters  in  philo- 
sophy, the  one  an  Epirote  or  a  Byzantine,  the  other  an  Ephesian. 

105.  P.  172, 1.  3. — Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  former  Invective  against 
Julian,  confesses  that  the  public  manner  of  travelling  and  conveying  of 
necessaries  from  place  to  place  was  well  rectified  by  Julian.  For  Con- 
stantius had  impaired  it  much,  by  allowing  the  bishops  every  where  the 
use  of  it  that  they  might  come  to  the  synods  convened  by  him.  But  what 
regulations  Julianus  made  in  this  matter  is  hard  to  determine.  And  yet 
we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  Socrates  that  he  put  down  traveUmg 
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by  chariots,  (which  was  called  the  Cursus  Clavularis,)  and  that  he  adopted 
trayelling  on  horse-back,  upon  horses  provided  for  the  public  service. 
Johannes  Lydus  has  treated  at  large  de  publico  Cursu,  in  his  book  de 
Mensibus. 

106.  P.  177, 1.  5. — Eusebius  and  Lucifer  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  entered  into  a  consultation  about  repairing  the  decayed  state  of  the 
Church,  and  establishing  the  canon  of  faith ;  but  other  bishops  beside 
them,  who  were  at  that  time  recalled  from  exile  by  Julian's  edict : 
namely,  Hilarius,  Asterius,  and  the  rest,  as  Theodoret  remarks,  b.  iii.  ch. 
iv.,  Eccles.  Hist.  These  prelates,  with  great  zeal  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  took  in  hand  to  reduce  heretics  and  schismatics  to  the  path  of  truth, 
and  recall  them  to  their  former  concord.  Baronius  relates,  that  Eusebius 
and  Lucifer  were  commissioned  with  this  legatine  power  by  the  Alexan- 
drian synod. 

107.  P.  178, 1.  15. — ^Nicephorus,  b.  x.  ch.  iL,  calls  this  person  Cyril- 
Ins.  But  in  the  Florentine  and  Sfortian  MSS.  he  is  termed  Berillus. 
This  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  version  of  Epiphanius  Scholasticus. 
Berillus  was  not  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  as  Socrates  says  here,  but  of 
Bostra  (or  of  Bostri)  in  Arabia :  he  denied  Christ  to  have  been  God  be- 
fore his  incarnation,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  Eccles.  Hist.  b.  vi.  ch.  xxxiii. 

108.  P.  179, 1.  2. — The  Acts  of  the  synod  of  Alexandria  are  not  now 
extant ;  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  the  synodical  epistle  which  Athanasius 
wrote  in  the  name  of  that  coimcil,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  great 
Athanasius  was  present  at  that  synod,  that  what  Socrates  here  says  is 
false.  For,  as  to  the  synodical  epistle,  there  occurs  no  such  passage  in  it 
as  this,  **  that  the  terms  otisia  and  hypostasis  are  not  to  be  used  as  often 
as  we  speak  concerning  God."  Nor  would  Athanasius  ever  have  suffered 
that  to  have  been  determined  in  his  synod,  which  manifestly  contradicts 
the  Nicene  Creed ;  for  in  that  creed  the  term  ottsia  does  occur.  Socrates 
seems  to  have  been  deceived  by  a  passage  in  the  synodical  epistle,  in  which 
the  terms  ottsia  and  hypostasis  are  not  actually  condemned  :  but  this  only 
is  asserted,  that  it  is  more  safe  to  use  the  terms  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  than 
those  of  three  hypostases  and  of  one  hypostasis.  Perhaps  also  Sabinus 
(whose  collection  Socrates  had  diligently  perused)  had  led  him  into  this 
mistake. 

109.  P.  179, 1.  11. — Some  of  the  ancients  were  very  cautious  about 
acknowledging  three  hypostases  in  the  Deity.  Particularly  St.  Jerome, 
who  thought  that  the  term  hypostasis  in  this  text  signified  "  substantia : " 
and  therefore  in  his  version  it  is  thus  rendered,  "  figura  substantiee  ejus," 
*'  the  figure  of  his  substance."  See  Dr.  Owen's  account  of  this  phrase,  in 
his  Exposition  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  55,  &c.,  edit.  London,  1668. 

110.  P.  179, 1.  15. — Irenaeus  Grammaticus  was  an  Alexandrian,  the 
scholar  of  Heliodorus  Metricus,  who  by  a  Latin  name  was  called  Minucius 
Pacatus.  He  wrote  many  books  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  Attic 
language.  For  he  compiled  three  books  of  Attic  names,  and  as  many 
more  "  de  Attic&  consuetudine  in  dictione  et  in  prosodi^,"  which  were 
alphabetically  digested :  he  composed  one  book  also  de  Atticismo,  as 
Suidas  relates  in  his  Lexicon. 

111.  P.  185, 1.  31. — Socrates  says,  that  Eleusius,  Eustathius,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Macedonians  at  this  time,  (that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,)  first 
made  up  a  body  of  their  own  sect,  and,  having  convened  synods,  confirmed 
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the  creed  of  the  Antiochian  synod,  and  anathematized  Acacius  with  his 
followers :  and  that  when  they  were  questioned  by  some,  why  they  had 
communicated  with  the  Acacians  (whose  creed  they  rejected)  so  long  after 
the  Seleucian  synod ;  they  made  answer  that,  **  the  Western  prelates 
erred  in  asserting  the  Homoousian  faith :  the  Easterns,  being  followers  of 
Aetius's  opinion,  professed  the  Son  to  be  dislike  the  Father :  but  we, 
keeping  the  middle  way,  do  affirm  the  Son  to  be  like  the  Father  accord- 
ing to  fais  subsistence."  This  is  Sophronius's  answer.  But  that  it 
may  satisfy  the  question  proposed,  this  must  necessarily  be  understoodi 
namely,  "  Since  therefore  the  -Acacians  entertained  the  same  sentiments, 
it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  we  have  hitherto  held  communion  with 
them.'*  Acacius,  it  is  certain,  did  profess  the  Son  to  be  like  the  Father, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Macedonians  did.    See  Sozomen,  b.  v.  ch.  xiv. 

112.  P.  186, 1.  8. — The  answer  of  the  Macedonians,  which  Socrates 
has  related  above,  is  obscure  enough ;  but  the  censure  and  reprehension 
of  that  answer  which  he  now  subjoins,  seems  much  more  obscure.  The 
fbllowing  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  the  passage :  the  Macedonians  were 
asked,  why  they  dissented  from  Acacius,  with  whom  they  had  before  held 
communion.  In  their  answer  they  blamed  the  Uomoousians  and  Aetius. 
"This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  says  Socrates.  "For  you  were  not 
questioned  concerning  Aetius,  but  concerning  Acacius  ;  you  merely 
sophisticate :  for  Acacius,  as  well  as  you,  condemns  Aetius's  opinion. 
Now,  whereas  you  condemn  Aetius*s  opinion,  you  are  not  for  that  reason 
any  whit  less  heretics.  For  by  your  own  words  you  are  convinced  of 
novelty  or  heresy,  whilst  you  assert  the  Son  to  be  luce  the  Father  accord- 
ing to  subsistence.  Wherein  you  dissent  as  well  from  the  Catholic  fol- 
lowers of  the  Nicene  Creed,  who  profess  him  to  be  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father,  as  from  the  Arians,  who  assert  him  to  be  a  creature, 
or  unlike  in  respect  of  his  substance."  Theodoret  (b.  iv.  Hseret.  Fabul.) 
says  that  Macedonius  asserted  the  Son  of  God  to  be  every  way  like  to  the 
Father,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the  term  Homoiousios. 
He  was  therefore  one  of  the  Semiarians,  as  well  as  Acacius. 

113.  P.  187, 1.  14. — He  means  that  Basilica  which  was  in  the  fourth 
ward  of  the  city  of  Constantinople.  For  this  was  simply  and  absolutely 
called  the  Cathedral.  The  other  was  termed  the  Theodosian  Cathedral, 
which  stood  in  the  seventh  ward  of  the  city,  as  we  are  informed  from  the 
old  description  of  that  city.  In  the  former  Basilica  therefore,  the  image 
of  the  public  Genius  of  the  city  had  heretofore  been  placed.  For  so  these 
words  of  Socrates  must  be  rendered.  For  the  Greeks  usually  call  that 
roxfii  which  the  Latins  term  Genius. 

114.  P.  194, 1.  12. — ^Epimenides  indeed  predicted  many  things,  partly 
to  the  Athenians,  partly  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  partly  to  the  Cretans, 
ns  may  be  seen  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  But  we  never  read  that  oracles 
were  written  by  him.  Suidas  affirms  that  he  wrote  some  mystical  and 
expiatory  poems,  and  some  other  obscure  things ;  and  these  possibly  may 
be  styled  oracles.  Epimenides  was  a  person  well-skilled  in  lustrations 
and  consecrations.  (See  Theophrastus,  book  vii.  chap,  x.)  Hence  it  ap- 
pears why  Socrates  termed  Epimenides  an  Initiator. 

115.  P.  195,  1.  4. — 0(  ficraj3o\£(C.  So  the  Greeks  in  general  term 
all  small  and  minute  merchants,  because  they  barter  their  wares  for  a 
mean  value.     For  fierapaXKeiv  signifies  to  buy  and  sell  for  gain,  and 
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fi£raPo\rj  imports  a  merchandizing  trade,  as  Julius  Pollux  informs  ns, 
book  iii.  chap,  xxv;  These  traders  are  in  Latin  termed  Cociones,  Arila- 
tores,  and  Dardanarii.  But  Nicephorus  calls  them  iraXivKunfiXovQ,  "whom 
Socrates  here  terms  fiirapoXeig ;  TroXtvicaTri^Xot  may  in  English  be  termed 
retailers,  such  as  the  Dardanarii  heretofore  were. 

116.  P.  196,  1.  2. — Babylas  succeeded  Zabrnus  in  the  bishopric  of 
Antioch,  according  to  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  vi.  chap.  xx.  The 
same  author  (book  vi.  chap,  xxxix.)  says  that  he  died  in  prison;  but 
Chrysostom  (Lib.  de  S.  Babyl.  tom.  ix.  p.  669)  tells  us  he  was  beheaded 
in  Decius's  reign.  Where  his  body  was  first  buried,  is  not  known :  but 
wherever  it  was,  there  it  rested,  till  Gallus,  Julian's  brother,  built  a  church 
over-against  the  temple  of  Apollo  Daphnseus,  (see  Sozomen,  book  v.  chap, 
xix.,)  into  which  he  caused  S.  Babylas's  body  to  be  translated.  After  this 
removal  of  it,  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  it  was  entombed  within  the  city 
of  Antioch,  in  a  church  dedicated  to  his  name  and  memory. 

117.  P.  200,  1.  7. — Theodoret  (Eccles.  Hist,  book  iii.  chap,  xxv.) 
has  recorded  the  following  story  of  the  death  of  Julian.  It  is  reported, 
that  upon  the  receipt  of  his  woimd,  he  filled  his  hand  with  blood,  and 
threw  it  up  into  the  air,  and  cried  out,  "  O  Galilean," — so  he  termed  our 
Saviour,  and  the  Christians  he  called  Galileans, — "  thou  hast  overcome." 

118.  P.  201, 1.  17. — Many  of  the  ancients  have  imdertaken  to  refute 
the  writings  of  Porphyry  and  Julian  against  the  Christians.  Methodius, 
Eusebius,  and  Apollinaris  wrote  books  against  the  former.  Cyril  wrote 
against  Julian.  The  books  of  Cyril  are  still  extant,  but  are  not  extra- 
ordinarily acute. 

1 19.  P.  204, 1. 32. — In  what  books  Origen  has  explained  such  passages 
in  Sacred  Writ  as  might  trouble  the  readers,  and  has  confuted  fallacious 
arguments  brought  against  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  hard  to  assert. 
For  in  his  books  against  Celsus,  he  has  in  no  wise  done  this.  Nor  was  it 
his  design  in  that  work  to  explain  those  passages  in  th6  Sacred  Scripture 
which  had  any  difficulty  in  them,  but  only  to  answer  the  objections  of 
Celsus.  Periutps  Socrates  means  the  Stromata  of  Origen.  For  in  those 
books  Origen  shows  the  congruity  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  with 
those  of  the  philosophers,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  us  in  his  epistle  to  Mag- 
nus the  orator.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  requisite  for  Origen  to  ex- 
poimd  thos^  places  of  Scripture  which  seemed  to  contradict  the  sentiments 
of  the  philosophers. 

120.  P.  206, 1.  32. — He  seems  to  mean  the  Taurobolia  and  Criobolia, 
after  partaking  in  which  the  Pagans  believed  they  were  eternally  regener- 
ated, as  the  old  inscriptions  inform  us.  This  whole  ceremony  is  described 
at  length  by  Prudentius,  in  the  passion  of  Romanus  the  martyr,  p.  255, 
&c.,  edit.  Basil.  It  was  in  short  thus :  "  The  priest  to  be  consecrated, 
being  habited  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  (adorned  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  wrapt  about  with  a  silken  gown,)  was  put  into  a  deep  pit  dug  into 
the  earth.  Over  this  pit  an  altar  made  of  planks  was  erected,  tlu'ough 
which  many  holes  were  bored;  upon  this  altar  a  great  bull  was  laid, 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  his  horns  were  gilded:  his  breast  they  di- 
vided with  a  consecrated  weapon.  A  stream  of  reeking  blood  gushing 
immediately  out  of  the  large  wound,  flowed  upon  the  boarded  altar,  and 
running  through  the  holes  made  therem,  rained  down  upon  the  priest  en- 
closed under  the  boards,  who  caught  tiie  shower  of  gore  by  putting  his 
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head  under  the  falling  drops,  wherewith  he  besmeared  his  garments  and 
his  whole  body." 

BOOK  IV. 

121.  P.  216, 1.  20. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  affirms  that  they  reTolted 
to  the  side  of  Valens,  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  cut  in  sunder  with 
saws.  (See  Amm.  Marcellinus,  book  xxvi.  p.  328,  329,  edit  Paris,  1636.) 
He  only  states  that  the  tribunes  Florentius  and  Barchalba,  after  the  fight 
at  Nacolia,  delivered  Procopius  bound  to  Valens,  and  that  Procopius  was 
immediately  beheaded,  and  Florentius  and  Barchalba  soon  after  under- 
went the  same  pimishment.  Philostorgius  also  relates  that  Procopius 
was  beheaded,  and  that  Florentius,  who  delivered  him  to  Valens,  was  burnt. 

122.  P.  217,  1.  28. — Socrates  has  wrongly  placed  the  promotion  of 
Eunomius  to  the  episcopate  of  Cyzicum  in  Uie  reign  of  Valens  Augustus. 
For  Eunomius  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicum  under  the  emperor  Ck)nstan- 
tius,  immediately  after  the  synod  of  Seleucia,  as  Philostorgius  affirms, 
(book  V.  chap,  iii.,)  and  Theodoret,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  and 
xxix. ;  and  these  two  authors  have  recorded  Eunomius*s  afiairs  with  a  far 
greater  accuracy  than  Socrates.  It  is  certain  that  Eimomius  was  ban- 
ished by  Valens,  because  he  was  reported  to  be  a  favourer  of  the  tyrant 
Procopius.  So  unlikely  is  it,  that  he  should  have  had  the  bishopric  of 
Cyzicum  then  bestowed  upon  him.  Sozomen  has  followed  Socrates'  mis- 
taJce,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  vi.  chap.  viii. 

123.  P.  217, 1.  34. — In  civil  and  military  offices  some  persons  were 
actually  employed  in  bearing  of  them,  others  were  Vacantes,  that  is,  per- 
sons that  had  the  title  of  such  an  office,  but  were  not  actually  concerned 
in  the  management  of  it ;  we  may  tenh  them  titular  officers,  who  in  the 
Code  are  said  to  be  prsecincti  honore  otiosi  cinguli.  S6  some  tribunes 
are  termed  Vacantes  in  Amm.  Marcellinus.  After  the  same  manner  those 
bishops  are  termed  Vacantes  by  Socrates,  who  had  the  bare  name  of  a 
bishop,  without  a  Church,  without  a  clergy  and  people  over  whom  they 
might  preside.  Of  the  same  nature  almost  arc  those  who  now-a-days  are 
styled  bishops  in  infidel  coimtries  (in  partibus  Infidelium).  Such  there- 
fore was  Eunomius,  when,  being  driven  from  Cyzicum,  he  resided  with 
Eudoxius  at  Constantinople. 

124.  P.  218, 1.  11. — ^Amm.  Marcellinus  relates  that  Valens  laid  siege 
to  Chalcedon,  during  his  war  with  Procopius.  During  the  siege  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  reviled  him  from  the  walls,  and  contemptuously 
styled  him  Sabaiarius,  small -beer-drinker.  Sabaia  (as  Marcellinus  de- 
scribes it)  was  a  small  sort  of  liquor  made  of  barley,  very  usually  drank 
in  Pannonia.  In  which  country  Valens  was  bom,  (see  Socrates,  book  It. 
chap,  i.,)  and  therefore  was,  by  way  of  reproach,  called  Sabaiarius,  or 
Sabiarius.  That  this  was  the  Pannonians'  usual  drink,  Dio  attests,  lib. 
xlix.,  where  he  says,  that  the  Pannonians  fed  upon  a  very  mean  diet,  that 
they  had  very  little  wine  or  oil,  and  that  barley  and  millet  was  their  food 
and  drink.  See  Amm.  Marcellinus,  book  xxvi.  p.  325,  edit.  Paris,  1636, 
and  Valesius*s  notes  thereon,  p.  324. 

125.  P.  220,  1.  13. — Sozomen  mentions  these  baths,  termed  Constan- 
tianae,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  viii.  chap.  xxi.  They  were  in  the  tenth  ward 
of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  as  we  are  informed  from  the  old  description 
of  that  city.    Also  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (book  iii.)  relates  that  Valens 
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built  a  bath  at  Constantinople,  of  the  stones  of  the  walls  of  CJhalcedon, 
though  others  affirm  that  it  was  an  aqueduct  or  conduit,  and  not  a  bath. 
Wliatever  it  was,  it  was  doubtless  a  very  famous  work ;  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  Themistius,  (in  Oratione  decennali  ad  Valentem,)  and  by  Gregory 
Nazianien  in  his  twenty-fifth  Oration;  who  very  elegantly  terms  this 
aqueduct  of  Valens  a  subterraneous  and  aerial  river.  Yalesius  however 
tlunks  that  we  ought  to  read  here  not  Constantiane  but  Carosianae.  For 
the  baths  called  Ck)nstantiane  were  built  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  as 
their  name  declares,  but  the  Carosian  baths  were  finished  by  Valens,  and 
named  Garosianse  from  Carosia,  the.  daughter  of  Valens,  as  Sozomen  al^ 
tests,  book  vi. 

126.  P.  220, 1.  24. — Valesius  gives  several  reasons  for  believing  that 
Socrates  is  mistaken  here,  for  that  Valentinian  the  younger,  who  was 
bom  in  the  consulate  of  Gratianus  and  Dagalaiphus,  was  not  the  son  of 
Valentinian,  but  of  Valens  Augustus.  This  mistake  (in  which  error  he 
is  followed  by  Sozomen,  book  vi.  chap,  x.)  most  probably  proceeded  from 
his  confounding  together  the  two  junior  Valentinians,  (one  whereof  was 
son  to  Valens,  the  other  to  Valentinian  senior,)  and  so  making  but  one 
person  of  two. 

127.  P.  221, 1.  25. — Basil  was  made  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Gappadocia 
A.  D.  369,  as  Baronius  has  rightly  observed.  But  Socrates  seems  to  place 
his  promotion  to  that  bishopric  somewhat  earlier.  For  in  his  account  at 
this  place  of  those  affairs  that  were  transacted  in  Valentinianus's  and 
Valens*s  second  consulate,  a.  d.  368,  he  speaks  of  Basil  as  then  bishop  of 
Gaesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  But  as  to  Gregory,  Socrates  is 
manifestly  mistaken.  For  he  was  not  at  that  time  made  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum by  Basil,  but  of  Sasimi ;  which  bishopric  he  notwithstanding  never 
entered  upon,  as  he  himself  attests  in  his  epistles. 

128.  P.  222,  1.  6. — Baronius,  at  the  year  of  Ghrist  365,  reproves 
Socrates  because  he  places  this  embassy  of  the  Macedonians  to  Liberius 
bishop  of  Rome  in  a.  b.  368,  in  which  year  Valentinian  and  Valens  were 
the  second  time  consuls.  Baronius  thinks  that  it  was  sent  a.  d.  365,  and 
grounds  his  opinion  on  these  two  arguments  especially.  First,  Eustathius 
with  his  companions  was  sent  ambassador  by  the  synod  of  Lampsacus. 
Now  that  synod  was  convened  a.  d.  365,  seven  years  after  the  Seleucian 
synod,  as  Socrates  attests.  Secondly,  if  this  embassy  of  the  Macedonians 
were  sent  in  a.  d.  368,  it  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Liberius,  but  tx) 
Damasus.  For  Liberius  died  a.  d.  367,  in  the  consulate  of  Lupicinus 
and  Jovinus;  and  in  the  same  year  Damasus  entered  upon  that  see. 
Valesius  however  assigns  the  embassy  to  the  year  367,  in  which  year  Li- 
berius died,  about  the  beginning  of  September.  Eustathius  therefore 
might  go  to  Liberius  in  Jime,  and  receive  letters  from  him  in  August. 

129.  P.  226,  1.  22. — JltpitaraaOaif  (the  term  here  used,)  signifies  in 
this  place  "  to  decline,"  or  "  have  an  aversion  for :  **  in  which  significa- 
tion Lucianus  uses  it  in  Hermotimo.  Langus  and  Christophorson  render 
it  abhorrere,  "  to  abhor.**  This  term  occurs  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  where  in  the 
English  version  it  is  rendered  **  to  shim.** 

130.  P.  227,  1.  8. — Sozomen  tells  us  the  same  story,  Eccles.  Hist.  b. 
vi.  ch.  xiii.  But  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  a.  d.  370,  reproves  both  these 
historians.  For  he  maintains,  that  Eustathius  bishop  of  Antioch  was 
dead  long  before^  in  Gonstantius's  reign.   It  is  indeed  scarce  credible,  that 
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Eustathius  bishop  of  Antioch  could  live  to  these  times.  For  as  he  was  at 
the  Nicene  Council,  which  was  held  a.  d.  325,  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  then  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  this  year  to  the 
third  consulate  of  Yalentinianus  and  Valens,  (wherein  Eustatluus  is  said 
to  have  ordained  Evagrius  at  Constantinople,)  there  are  five  aAd  forty 
^ears.  So  that  Eustathius  must  necessarily  have  been  ninety  years  old, 
if  he  ordained  Evagrius  bishop  in  this  year. 

131.  P.  232, 1.  12. — ^This  whole  scene  of  that  unhappy  oracle,  which 
some  heathens  had  consulted  that  they  might  know  who  should  succeed 
Salens  in  the  empire,  is  set  forth  at  length  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in 
his  29th  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  year  wherein  it  happened. 
Baronius,  in  his  Annals,  places  it  a.  d.  370.  Yalesius  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  occurred  a.  d.  371,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  372.  For  Valens 
made  his  entry  into  Antioch  at  the  end  of  summer,  a.  d.  371,  and  this 
conspiracy  against  Valens  happened  after  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Antioch, 
as  is  manifest  from  Marcellinus. 

132.  P.  235, 1.  7. — naordc,  or  (which  has  the  same  import)  Tra(rr6ff, 
signifies  a  wedding-chamber,  dining-room,  or  entertaining-room.  See 
Stephens's  Thesaur.  Graec.  Ling,  in  flie  word  irdtTtrto,  Th6  translators  of 
the  Septudgint  use  this  term  in  Joel  ii.  16,  and  Psalm  xix.  5,  to  express 
the  Hebrew  word  rrsn  "  chuppa ; "  which  was  a  tabernacle  or  tent  set  up 

on  purpose  for  the  performance  of  the  solemnities  usual  amongst  the  Jews, 
in  betrothing  the  man  and  woman. 

133.  P.  237, 1.  25. — Jerome  in  his  epistle  to  Ctesiphon  against  the 
Pelagians  informs  us,  that  Evagrius  was  an  Origenist.  Palladius  (in 
Lausiaca)  says  Evagrius  wrote  &iee  books.  The  first  of  these  he  calls 
l€p6c,  "The  Saint:"  the  second  Movaxoc,  "The  Monk;"  the  third 
'Avri|5|Oijrt«c6c,  "  The  Refutation ;  '*  which  is  against  the  frauds  of  the 
devil.  Palladius  terms  that  book  of  Evagrius  "  The  Saint,"  which  So- 
crates here  calls  "  The  Gnostic." 

134.  P.  239, 1.  9. — Parembole  is  a  village  not  far  from  Alexandria, 
near  the  lake  Mareotis.  Athanasius  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  Second 
Apologetic  against  the  Arians,  where  he  produces  the  catalogue  of  pres- 
byters, whom  Meletius  had  in  the  city  and  within  the  territory  of  Alex- 
andria. After  mentioning  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Meletius's 
party,  which  he  had  at  Alexandria,  he  adds  the  name  of  Macarius,  pres- 
byter of  Parembole.  Parembole  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii 
Romani,  as  being  the  quarters  of  the  second  Trajan  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Comes  of  the  military  affairs  throughout  Egypt. 

135.  P.  244,  1.8. — Epiphanius  Scholasticus  and  the  other  trans- 
lators have  rendered  this  place  incorrectly,  as  if  Antony  the  monk  had 
come  to  Alexandria  in  the  times  of  Valens  Augustus.  But  Jerome  in- 
forms us  in  his  Chronicon,  and  in  his  Life  of  Hilarion,  that  Antony 
died  in  the  reign  of  Constantius;  But  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year 
of  Constantius's  empire  Antony  left  the  solitudes,  and  came  down  to 
Alexandria ;  whether  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  Constantius's  reign, 
before  the  ordination  of  Gregorius  the  Arian,  or  rather  after  the  synod  of 
Sardica,  and  Athanasius's  second  restitution. 

136.  P.  245,  1.  5. — Valesius  considers  that  Socrates  is  wrong  in  assert- 
ing that  Basil  and  Gregory,  after  they  had  finished  the  course  of  their  learn- 
ed studies  at  Athens,  were  hearers  of  Libanius  the  sophist  at  Antioch. 
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Gregory  himself  reftites  this,  in  his  poem  concerning  his  own  life;  where 
he  says,  that  he  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  left  Athens, 
and  that  his  friends  would  have  detained  him  at  Athens,  that  he  might  be 
a  professor  of  eloquence ;  (the  same  is  attested  by  Rufinus,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix., 
Eccles.  Hist. ;)  but  that  he  fled  secretly  from  thence,  and  went  into  his 
own  country.  Baronius  says  that  Basil  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric 
of  Gsesarea,  a.  d.  369 :  and  this  he  attempts  to  prove  from  Gregorius 
Nyssenus's  testimony.  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  in  his  Chronicon, 
place  the  beginning  of  Basil's  episcopate,  a.  d.  371.  But  the  same 
authors  affirm,  that  Basilius  was  yet  but  a  presbyter  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Valens :  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  says  the  same,  that  Basil  was  yet  but 
a  presbyter  only  of  the  Church  of  Csesarea,  when  Valens,  guarded  with  a 
party  of  heretical  prelates,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Uie  churches  of 
the  East,  which  he  hastened  to  deliver  up  to  the  Arians.  Moreover 
Valens  undertook  this  expedition  against  the  orthodox  in  his  own  third 
consulate,  that  is,  a.  d.  370,  as  our  Socrates  does  affirm :  compare  the  14th 
and  17th  chapters  of  this  4th  book. 

137.  P.  246, 1.  3. — Socrates  borrowed  this  out  of  Rufinus;  who  (in 
b.  ii.  ch.  ix.  Eccles.  Hist.)  writes  thus :  **  But  Gregory,  being  substituted 
bishop  in  his  father's  stead,  at  the  town  of  Nazianzum,  faithfully  bore  the 
storm  of  the  heretics."  And  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  Gregory  was  not  made 
bishop,  but  coadjutor  only  to  his  own  father  Gregory,  in  the  see  of  Nazi- 
anzum :  and  upon  this  condition  too,  that  he  should  not  succeed  his 
father  in  that  bishopric ;  as  he  himself  attests  in  his  eighth  oration,  and 
in  his  poem  concerning  his  own  life.  He  was  first  constituted  bishop  of 
Sasimi  by  Basil  the  Great,  who  had  been  the  first  founder  of  this 
bishopric.  From  thence  he  was  translated  to  the  Constantinopolitan  see, 
which  he  quickly  left,  and  betook  himself  to  Nazianzum,  and  governed 
that  place  as  bishop,  until,  being  wearied  out  with  age  and  disease,  he 
made  choice  of  his  own  successor. 

138.  P.  246,  1.  11. — This  account  differs  from  what  the  two  Gregories, 
of  Nazianzum  and  of  Nyssa,  relate  concerning  Basil.  For  they  attest, 
that  Basil  was  not  brought  before  Modestus  the  prefect  of  the  Prsetorium 
at  Antioch,  but  that  this  was  done  in  the  city  Ceesarea.  Sozomen  there- 
fore (Eccles.  Hist.  b.  vi.  ch.  xvi.)  has  truly  corrected  the  mistake  of 
Socrates  here,  where  he  relates  that  Valens  came  from  Antioch  to 
Caesarea,  and  ordered  Basil  should  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Praetorium.  In  the  following  words,  "  I  wish  you  had  not 
changed  yourself,"  Basil  reproves  Modestus,  because  from  being  a 
Catholic  he  was  become  an  Arian,  that  he  might  please  the  emperor. 
We  are  indeed  told  by  Gregory  (in  his  funeral  oration)  that  Modestus 
was  an  Arian. 

139.  P.  249, 1.  21. — The  Novatians  boasted  that  the  founder  of  their 
sect  was  a  martyr ;  and  they  wrote  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was,  The 
Martyrdom  of  Novatian.  But  this  book,  which  was  filled  with  fables, 
has  long  since  been  confuted  by  Eulogius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  his 
sixth  book  against  the  Novatians.  Moreover,  in  those  Acts  of  his  martyr- 
dom, Novatian  was  not  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  but  only  to  have 
been  a  confessor  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  Before  the  time  of  Valens,  the 
Novatians  in  Phrygia  kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  the  rest  of  the  Catholics 
did.    After  that  it  appears  that  they  began  to  shun  the  communion  and 
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society  of  the  Catholics  in  this  matter  also.  Besides  the  reason  which 
Socrates  assigns  why  the  Phrygians  more  especially  embraced  the  No- 
▼atian  heresy,  another  too  may  be  given.  For  Novatus,  or  Novatian,  was 
by  birth  a  Phrygian,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  many  fol- 
lowers of  his  own  opinion  in  that  province. 

140.  P.  250,  1.  6. — Socrates  has  transcribed  this  following  passage 
almost  word  for  word  out  of  Rufinus,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  For 
he  observes  the  same  order  that  Rufinus  does,  after  coupling  togeth«r  the 
ordination  of  Damasus  and  the  promotion  of  Ambrose.  But  although 
Rufinus  and  Socrates  have  conjoined  these  two  ordinations,  as  if  they  h^ 
been  made  at  one  and  the  same  time,  yet  there  was  a  great  interval  of 
time  between  each  ordination.  For  Damasus  entered  upon  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  in  the  consulate  of  Lupicinus  and  Jovinus,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
367.  But  Ambrosius  was  promoted  to  the  episcopate  of  Milan  ▲.  d.  374, 
as  Baronius  has  observed. 

141.  P.  254,  L  10. — This  speech  of  Themistius  to  Valens  is  extant 
in  a  Latin  version  by  Duditius.  The  passage  here  alluded  to  by  Socrates 
occurs  in  Duditius's  version,  at  p.  508,  where  it  is  thus  worded:  "Where- 
fore, in  regard  God  has  removed  himself  at  the  greatest  distance  from  our 
knowledge,  and  does  not  humble  himself  to  the  capacity  of  our  wits ;  it 
is  a  sufficient  argument,  that  he  does  not  require  one  and  the  same  law 
axid  rule  of  religion  from  all  persons,  but  leaves  every  man  a  licence  and 
faculty  of  thinking  concerning  himself,  according  to  his  own,  not  another 
man's  liberty  and  choice.  Whence  it  also  happens,  that  a  greater  admir- 
ation of  the  Deity,  and  a  more  religious  veneration  of  his  Eternal  Majesty, 
is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  men.  For  it  usually  comes  to  pass  that  we 
loathe  and  disregard  those  things  which  are  readily  apparent  and  prostrat- 
ed to  every  Understanding.'' 

BOOK  V. 

142.  P.  264, 1.  24. — Socrates  thought  that  Gregory  had  been  translated 
from  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzum  to  that  of  Constantinople :  which  was 
the  opinion  of  many  others  also.  But  Gregory  never  was  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum ;  he  was  only  his  father  Gregory's  coadjutor  in  that  bishopric, 
being  sent  for  thither  by  his  aged  father,  from  the  solitary  retirement  in 
which  he  had  lived  after  accepting  the  bishopric  of  Sasimi,  a.  d.  371,  as 
Baronius  has  remarked. 

143.  P.  268, 1.  2. — The  Constantinopolitan  fathers  hereby  confer  upon 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  a  precedency  or  primacy  of  honour  only,  but 
give  him  nothing  of  a  metropolitan  or  patriarchal  power  or  jurisdiction. 
This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  cautious  expression  of  which  the  fathers 
of  this  synod  make  use,  but  also  from  these  very  words  themselves,  com- 
pared with  the  second  canon  of  this  Constantinopolitan  synod.  For  in 
that  canon  the  fathers  had  made  a  positive  sanction,  that  a  diocese  should 
be  governed  by  its  bishops,  or  by  a  synod  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  same 
diocese,  and  that  the  said  bishops  should  exercise  their  ecclesiastical 
power  in  that  diocese  only ;  and  that  the  bishops  of  the  Thracian  diocese 
should  only  govern  the  [ecclesiastical]  affairs  of  their  own  diocese. 
Now  Constantinople  is  situated  in  the  Thracian  diocese.  And  thus,  by  the 
order  of  this  canon,  Anatolius  bishop  of  Constantinople  is  placed  next  after 
the  legates  of  Leo  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  Council  of 
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ChaJcedon*  See  Concil.  General,  edit.  Bin.,  Paris,  1636,  torn.  iii.  pp* 
452,  453.  There  occurs  an  eminent  instance  of  this  honour  due  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  bishop  by  virtue  of  this  canon,  in  Synod.  Chalced.  Act. 
i.  Yid.  Concil.  General,  edit.  Bin.  ut  prius,  torn.  iii.  pp.  61,  62.  See  also 
Beveridge's  Annotat.  on  the  third  Canon  Concil.  Constantinop.,  p.  95. 

144.  P.  268, 1.  12. — This  is  the  first  mention  of  Patriarchs  in  ecclesi- 
astical histoiy.  But  learned  men  di£fer  much  as  to  the  time  when  these 
patriarchs  were  first  constituted  in  the  Christian  Church.  Valesius,  in  his 
notes  on  this  chapter,  and  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Observations  upon  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  asserts  that  the  patriarchal  authority  was  confirmed  by 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  synod.  This  assertion  is  sufficiently  con- 
futed by  Beveridge  in  his  Annotat.  upon  that  sixth  canon,  p.  52,  &c.';  in 
which  passage,  and  also  in  his  notes  on  the  second  canon  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan Council,  pp.  93,  94,  Beveridge  is  of  opinion  that  patriarchs 
were  first  constituted  by  this  second  oecumenical  council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople. Nevertheless,  he  grants,  that  most  of  those  privileges  which 
patriarchs  afterwards  challenged,  were  given  them  by  other  councils.  Dr. 
Barrow's  opinion  is,  that  this  diocesan  or  patriarchal  form  crept  into  the 
Church  soon  after  the  Nicene  Council,  without  any  solemn  appointment, 
by  a  spontaneous  assumption  and  submission."  See  his  treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  p.  240,  &c. 

145.  P.  269, 1.  3. — The  Roman  emperors  who  preceded  Constantino 
the  Great,  committed  the  chief  management  of  afiairs  in  the  civil  state  of 
the  empire  to  one  or  at  most  to  two  prefects  of  the  Preetorium.  But 
Constantine  introduced  a  new  partition  of  the  empire,  and  divided  the 
management  thereof  amongst  four  prefects  of  the  Praef  orium :  one  of  whom 
was  prefect  of  the  East,  a  second  of  lUyricum,  a  third  of  Italy,  and  a 
fourth  of  Gaul.  Each  of  these  prefects  had  several  dioceses  under  them : 
every  single  diocese  being  a  combination  of  different  provinces  together 
into  one  territory.  In  conformity  with  this  model  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  civil  state,  the  regiiyen  in  the  Church  (which  before  had  been 
metropolitical,  when  the  provinces  were  independent  on  each  other  in 
ecclesiastical  administrations)  was  adapted.  The  diocesan  form  of 
governance  did  probably  creep  into  the  Church  in  that  interval  of  time 
between  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  Councils.  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  fathers  convened  in  this  second  oecumenical 
synod,  who  decreed  that  the  ecclesiastical  dioceses  should  have  the  same 
limit  with  those  of  the  state ;  and  that  it  should  be  as  unlawful  for 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  perform  any  office*  or  do  any  business,  belonging 
to  them,  beyond  that  diocese  wherein  they  were  placed,  as  it  was  for  the 
civil  minister  to  intermeddle  with  any  affair  without  the  limits  of  his  civil 
diocese.  But,  notwithstanding  this  diocesan  form  was  brought  into  the 
Church,  and  thereupon  patriarchal  sees  were  erected ;  yet  even  after  this 
time  several  pro^dncial  Churches  had  their  ancient  privileges  confirmed  to 
them,  and  remained  independent  of  the  patriarchal  sees.  For  instance, 
the  Cyprian  Church  was  judged  independent  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch ; 
and  in  like  manner,  Armenia  was  exempted  from  dependence  on  any 
patriarchate. 

146.  P.  273,  1.  3.  —  It  cannot  be  inferred  fi*om  this  passage  that 
Maximus  was  bom  in  Britain.  Zosimus  (Hist,  book  iv.)  says  that  he 
was  a  Spaniard.    GUdas  calls  him  "  Germen  Plantationis  Britannicae," 
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"a  branch  of  the  Britaimic  plantation."  Camden  mentions  him  in  his 
Britannia,  (page  240, 241,  edit.  Lond.  1607,)  where  he  quotes  some  verses 
out  of  Ausonius ;  in  which  he  is  termed  "  Rutupinum  Latronem,"  "  the 
thief  of  Richborough."  But  Zosimus  says  that  iie  embassy  of  Maximus 
was  received  by  Theodosius,  and  that  he  acknowledged  him  as  emperor, 
and  admitted  his  statues,  and  ordered  Cynegius,  prefect  in  the  Prsetorium 
in  the  East,  to  declare  to  the  people  that  Maximus  was  his  colleague  in 
the  empire.  This  happened  ▲.  d.  384,  in  the  consulship  of  Yalentinian  and 
Eutropius. 

147.  P.  279, 1.  26. — Socrates  has  borrowed  this  out  of  Rufinus,  Ecck 
Hist,  book  ii.  chap,  xzix.,  but  he  has  missed  the  meaning  of  Rufinus. 
For  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  predicted  to  the  Pagans  by  other  sacer- 
dotal letters,  that  the  temple  of  Serapis  would  be  destroyed  when  that 
sign  of  the  cross  should  appear ;  he  only  says,  that  the  Egyptians  received 
tins  as  a  tradition  from  their  ancestors,  that  the  temples  wherein  they 
then  worshipped  should  stand  imtil  that  sign  should  come  wherein  there 
was  life. 

148.  P.  281,  I.  5. — ^Valesius  states  that  among  the  Romans,  bakers 
were  called  Mancipes,  because  they  were  Mancipati,  or  bound  to  the 
Ck)llege  of  Bakers,  and  to  the  trade  of  making  bread ;  and  refers  the 
reader  for  further  information  to  the  eighteenth  Law  of  the  Theodosian 
Ck)de  de  Pistoribus.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Romans  inflicted  this 
sort  of  punishment  upon  adulteresses,  for,  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
they  always  visited  adultery  with  a  capital  punishment,  as  we  are  informed 
from  the  emperor's  laws  extant  in  both  the  Codes,  Tit.  ad  Legem  Juliam 
de  Adulteriis.    I  omit  the  testimony  of  Amm.  Marcellinus,  book  xxviiL 

149.  P.  281, 1.  29. — The  course  of  discipline  in  relation  to  penitence, 
as  it  was  practised  by  the  Fathers  during  the  first  and  purest  times,  re- 
formed open  transgressors,  by  putting  them  into  offices  of  open  penitence, 
especially  confession,  whereby  Uiey  declared  their  own  crimes  in  the  hearing 
of  the  whole  Churcl^  and  from  the  time  of  their  first  convention  were  not 
capable  of  receiving  the  holy  mysteries  of  Christ,  till  they  had  solemnly 
discharged  this  duty.  During  these  times  offenders  in  secret  also,  know- 
ing themselves  to  be  altogether  as  unworthy  of  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table  as  the  others  who  were  withheld,  and  being  persuaded  that  if  the 
Church  directed  them  in  the  offices  of  their  penitence,  and  assisted  them 
with  public  prayer,  they  would  more  easily  attain  what  they  sought,  than 
by  trusting  wholly  to  their  own  endeavours ;  and,  having  no  impediment 
to  stay  them  from  it  but  bashfulness,  which  countervailed  not  the  fore- 
mentioned  inducements,  and  besides,  was  greatly  eased  by  that  good  con- 
struction which  the  charity  of  those  times  gave  to  such  actions, — (wherein 
men's  piety  and  volimtary  care  to  be  reconciled  to  Grod  purchased  them 
much  more  love  than  their  faults  were  able  to  procure  disgrace,) — ^these 
offenders  in  secret,  I  say,  did  not  scruple  to  use  some  one  of  Grod's  minis- 
ters, by  whom  the  rest  might  take  notice  of  their  faults,  prescribe  them 
convenient  remedies,  and  in  the  end,  after  public  confession,  all  join  in 
prayer  to  God  for  them.  But,  as  professors  of  Christianity  grew  more 
numerous,  so  they  waxed  worse ;  when  persecution  ceased,  the  Church 
immediately  became  subject  to  those  mischief  that  are  the  product  of 
peace  and  security,  as  schisms,  discords,  and  dissensions ;  faults  were  not 
corrected  in  charity,  but  noted  with  delight,  and  treasured  up  for  malice 
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to  make  use  of  when  the  deadliest  oppoTtunities  should  be  offered.  Here- 
upon,  as  public  confessions  became  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  safety 
of  well-minded  men,  and  in  diverse  respects  advantageous  to  the  enemies 
of  God's  Church;  it  seemed  requisite  first  to  some,  and  afterwards  gener- 
ally, that  voluntary  penitents  should  cease  from  open  confession.  Instead 
of  which,  private  and  secret  confession  was  usually  practised,  as  well  in 
the  Latin  as  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  cause  why  the  Latins  made  this 
change  of  public  confession  into  private,  Leo  the  Great  declares,  in  his 
Decretal  Epistles,  Epist.  Ixxx.,  p.  148, 149,  edit.  Lugd.  1633.  This  alter- 
ation was  made  in  the  Greek  CSiurch,  about  such  time  as  the  heresy  of  the 
Novatians  arose,  (as  Socrates  states  here,)  upon  this  occasion,  the  Church 
resolving,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Novatus,  or  rather  Novatianus,  and 
his  followers,  (concerning  which  see  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist,  book  vi.  chap, 
xliii.,)  to  admit  the  lapsed  in  the  Decian  persecution  to  communion,  and 
judging  it  fit,  that  before  their  admission,  they,  and  all  other  voluntary 
penitents  in  future,  should  do  penance  and  make  confession  in  private 
only,  (to  the  end  ihaX  the  Novatians  might  not  take  occasion  from  the 
multitude  of  public  penitents  to  insult  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
they  usually  had  done,)  constituted  in  every  Church  a  penitentiary  pres- 
byter, whose  office  it  was  to  receive  the  confessions  and  appoint  the  pen- 
ances of  secret  offenders.  So  that  if  penitents  in  secret,  being  guilty  of 
crimes  whereby  they  knew  they  had  made  themselves  unfit  guests  for  the 
table  of  our  Lord,  sought  direction  for  their  better  performance  of  that 
which  should  set  them  clear,  it  was  in  this  case  the  duty  of  the  peniten- 
tiary to  hear  their  confessions,  to  advise  them  the  best  way  he  could  for 
their  souls'  good,  to  admonish  them,  and  to  counsel  the^,  but  not  to  lay 
upon  them  more  than  private  penance.  ^  As  for  notoriously  wicked  persons 
whose  crimes  were  Imown,  to  convict,  judge,  and  punish  them  was  the 
office  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory.  The  office  of  the  penitentiary  was 
continued  in  the  Greek  Church  for  the  space  of  above  some  hundred  years, 
till  Nectarius  and  the  bishops  of  Churches  under  him  begun  a  second  al- 
teration, abolishing  even  that  confession  which  their  penitentiaries  heard  in 
private,  upon  the  occasion  which  Socrates  mentions  here  in  this  chapter. 
See  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  book  vi.  p.  332,  &c.,  edit.  Lond.  1666 ;  also 
Dr.  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iii.  chap.  v.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  question  consult  Baronius,  (Annals,  a.  d.  56,)  Petavius,  (notes  on 
Epiphanius,  p.  225,)  and  Bellarmine.  Sozomen  (book  vii.  chap,  xvi.) 
tells  us  how  a  presbyter  was  to  be  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  penitentiary. 
One  of  his  qualifications  was,  that  he  ought  to  be  ix^fivOogt  "  a  person 
that  could  hold  his  tongue ;"  from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  confessions 
made  to  him  were  private,  and  to  be  kept  concealed.  As  to  the  Novatians 
here  mentioned,  those  heretics  admitted  no  person  to  their  communion 
upon  any  repentance,  who  was  once  known  to  have  sinned  after  baptism. 
(See  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist,  book  vi.  chap,  xliii.)  But  this  practice  of  theirs, 
how  fair  soever  their  pretence  might  seem,  made  sinners  not  the  fewer, 
but  the  more  close  and  obdurate. 

150.  P.  283, 1.  5. — From  this  answer  of  Socrates  to  Eudsemon^  it  is 
evident  that  the  abolition  of  the  penitentiary  presbyter's  office  was  dis- 
approved by  Socrates.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Socrates  was  ^no 
Novatian,  for  the  Novatians  never  admitted  either  of  penitence,  or  of  the 
penitentiary  presbyter.  Besides,  Socrates  in  this  place  terms  the  assembly 
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of  the  Homoousians  barely  and  simply  "  the  Church,"  which  he  nerer 
would  have  done  had  he  been  a  follower  of  the  NovaUan  heresy. 

151.  P.  287, 1.  25. — Socrates  is  mistaken ;  for  Polycarp  did  not  suffer 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  but  in  that  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  as 
is  manifest  from  Eusebius  and  other  writers.  It  is  certain,  that  Irensus 
relates,  in  fais  third  book  against  Heresies,  (which  he  wrote  during  Eleu- 
therius*s  presidency  over  the  Roman  Church,  that  is,  in  the  times  of  Marcus 
Antonius J  that  Polycarp  had  at  that  time  suffered  martjrrdom.  By  the 
"  some  in  Asia  Minor,"  Socrates  seems  to  mean  the  Syrians,  Cilicians,  and 
Mesopotamians,  who  kept  Easter  with  the  Jews  before  the  NiceneXJoun- 
cil,  as  Athanasius  informs  us  in  his  epistle  to  the  Africans.  Those  Eastern 
people  therefore,  concerning  whom  Socrates  speaks,  followed  the  Jews 
indeed,  in  observing  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  next  before  the 
equinox ;  but  they  did  not  celebrate  Easter  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  Jews  kept  it,  but  on  the  Sunday  following.  Wherefore  Athanasius 
says,  that  they  kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  but  not  on 
the  same  day,  as  his  translator  has  iU  rendered  it. 

152.  P.  289, 1.  1. — Baronius,  Eccles.  Ann.  a.  d.  57  and  391,  accuses 
Socrates  of  a  double  mistake,  first,  in  asserting  that  the  Romans  &8ted 
ihiee  weeks  only  in  Lent  before  Easter ;  secondly,  in  asserting  that  in  thosQ 
three  weeks,  Saturdays  were  excepted,  on  which  days  the  Romans  fiisted 
not.  As  to  the  first,  Socrates's  opinion  is  defended  against  Baronius,  by 
Halloixius  in  his  Notes  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Irenaeus's  Life,  p.  678. 
But  the  authority  of  Cassiodorus,  who  was  himself  a  senator,  consul,  and 
prefectus  praetorio  in  the  city  of  Rome,  goes  directly  to  contradict  him. 
There  is  also  another  ground  for  believing  that  what  Socrates  says  con- 
ceming  Saturday  may  be  defended.  For  in  the  time  of -Pope  Leo,  the 
Romans  did  not  last  on  Saturdays  in  Lent ;  as  is  apparent  from  that  pope's 
fourth  sermon  on  the  Lent  Fast.  The  Venerable  Bede  also  relates,  that 
most  people  did  not  £eist  in  Lent  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

153.  P.  289, 1.  25. — Uepi  (jvvd^fwv,  "  Synaxis  "  is  a  word  used  by 
Christian  writers  in  several  senses.  (1.)  It  is  sometimes  a  general  term, 
and  contains  all  things  usually  done  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians ;  in  which  sense  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  taken  here.  (2.)  The 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  by  a  peculiar  name  termed  "  Synaxis.'* 
(3.)  It  is  used  so  as  to  signify  the  Christian  conventions  or  assemblies, 
without  any  respect  had  to  the  Eucharist.  (4.)  Synaxis  is  sometimes 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament ;  in  which 
sense  Socrates  uses  it  a  little  lower  in  this  chapter,  where  he  writes,  "  all 
things  are  performed  whioh  belong  to  the  Church  assembly,  except  the 
celebration  of  the  Mysteries,"  or,  Uie  Eucharist.  The  reader  will  find 
good  authorities  assigned  for  all  these  significations  of  this  term,  by  the 
learned  Casaubon,  Exercit.  xvi.  ad  Annal.  Eccles.  Baronii,  No.  42. 

154.  P.  291, 1.  23. — Petavius,  in  his  Notes  on  Epiphanius,  (Heresy 
of  the  Quartodecimans,)  affirms  that  Socrates  is  mistt^en  here,  and  says, 
that  the  penitential  canons  of  Basil  the  Great  are  sufficient  to  confute  this 
error.  But  it  may  be  answered,  that  after  Basil's  death  there  was  per- 
haps  another  usage  observed  in  the  Church  of  Cecsarea.  For  Socrates 
speaks  of  a  rite  then  in  use,  when  he  wrote  this  History. 
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155.  P.  301, 1.  18.— Zosimus  (book  v.)  relates  that  Alaric  and  the 
Goths,  not  the  Huns,  were  inyited  by  Rufiniis  to  invade  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. The  same  is  asserted  by  Marceilums  in  his  Chronicon.  But 
Sozomen  (book  viii.  chap,  i.)  agrees  with  Socrates.  Valesius  reconciles 
the  conflicting  statements  by  supposing  that  Rufinus  called  in  both  those 
nations  against  the  Romans,  the  Goths  first,  and  afterwards  the  Huns. 

156.  P.  303, 1.  10. — Sozomen  agrees  with  Socrates  in  affirming  that 
John  Chrysostom  did  not  practise  the  Civil  Law.  For  they  say  that  he 
went  from  the  school  -of  Libanius,  when  it  was  supposed  he  would  have 
pleaded  causes,  and  on  a  sudden  betook  himself  to  a  retired  life.  Others 
however  assert  that  for  some  time  he  pleaded  causes :  this  seems  to  be 
intimated  In  an  epistle  by  Libanius,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  studying 
the  law,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  beginning  of  his  first  book  de  Sacerdotio, 
chap.  i. 

157.  P.  303,  1.  26. — Sozomen  says  the  same  of  Diodorus  bishop  of 
Tarsus,  namely,  that  he  expounded  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ^rp^c  rb  pi\Tbv, 
literally,  but  avoided  the  more  abstruse  and  mystical  sense.  Jerome,  in  his 
book  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.,  says  that  his  Comments  upon  the  Apostle  are 
extant,  and  many  other  pieces,  which  exhibit  rather  the  style  of  Eusebius 
Emisenus,  whose  sense  he  has  followed,  though  he  could  not  imitate  his 
eloquence,  because  of  his  ignorance  of  polite  [or  secular]  learning.  Jerome 
says  that  Diodorus  has  followed  Eusebius  Emisenus'  sense,  Uiat  is,  his 
method  in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  Theodoret  (Hist, 
book  iv.)  compares  his  eloquence  to  a  most  limpid  river ;  and  Photius 
bears  witness,  that  in  his  discourses  he  was  clear  and  perspicuous. 

158.  P.  306, 1.  20. — Hence  it  appears  that  the  bishops  did  not  usually 
preach  to  the  people  out  of  the  pulpit.  For  Socrates  remarks  it  as  a 
singular  fiEict,  that  Chrysostom  being  about  to  make  an  oration,  he  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  be  the  easier  heard  by  the  people. 
Bishops  commoiUy  preached  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

159.  P.  310,  1.  20. — Advocates  were  formerly  styled  "  Scholastici," 
as  we  are  informed  from  the  74th  and  76th  Novels  of  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes. Macarius,  in  his  15th  Homily,  writes  thus,  "  He  that  desires  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  legal  matters,  goes  and  learns  the  Abbreviatures. 
And  when  he  has  become  the  first  there,  he  goes  to  the  school  of  the 
Romans,  where  he  is  the  last  of  all.  Again,  when  he  comes  to  be  .the  first 
there,  he  departs  to  the  school  of  the  Pragmatici,  where  he  is  again  the 
last  of  all,  and  a  Novice.  Then,  when  he  is  made  a  Scholasticus,  he  is 
Novice  and  the  last  of  all  the  lawyers.  Again,  when  he  becomes  the 
first  there,  then  he  is  made  a  president  or  governor  of  a  province." 

160.  P.  315, 1.  7. — This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  Flavian  and  Diodorus 
were  the  first  persons  who  in  Constantius's  reign  divided  the  choir  of  singers 
at  Antioch  into  two  parts,  and  gave  them  David's  Psalms,  to  be  s\mg  al- 
ternately, or  by  turns ;  this  usage  was  first  practised  at  Antioch,  but  after- 
wards spread  over  all  the  Churches  of  the  world.  Theodoret  aJSirms  this, 
Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  chap.  xxiv. ;  and  the  antiphonal  method  of  singing  the 
Psalms  seems  to  have  been  used  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

161.  P.  315, 1.  21. — So  Arsacius,  who  succeeded  Ghrysostom  in  his 
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bishopric,  is  termed  7rpwro-7rp£(Tj3ur«poc,  "  chief  presbyter,**  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Synod  "ad  Quercum  ;**  and  one  Martyrius  is  styled  TrpatTO-Bidicovos, 
*'  chief  deacon.**  Sozomen  calls  this  Peter  arch-presbyter.  This  is  a 
name  of  honour,  not  of  seniority.  For  the  bishops  elected  whom  they 
pleased  out  of  the  college  of  presbyters  as  arch-presbyters,  as  Liberatus 
informs  us  in  his  Breviarium,  chap.  xiv. 

162.  P.  317,  1.  9.  —  Socrates  and  Sozomen  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Alexandrian  synod,  in  which  Theophilus  condemned  the 
books  of  Origen,  was  held  after  that  synod  convened  at  Constantia  by 
Epiphanius.  It  is  manifest  that  Theophilus  first  convened  a  synod  at 
Alexandria,  and  condenmed  the  heresy  above  mentioned,  a.  d.  399.  After 
this  Theophilus  sent  a  synodical  letter  to  all  the  bishops,  and  he  wrote  a 
particular  letter  to  Epiphanius,  beseeching  and  entreating  him  to  con< 
vene  all  the  bishops  of  the  island,  condemn  the  same  heresy  himself, 
and  subscribe  his  synodical  letter.  This  letter  of  Theophilus  is  extant  in  a 
version  preserved  by  St.  Jerome. 

163.  P.  320, 1.  16. — The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  swear  by  their 
children,  and  when  they  would  earnestly  entreat  others,  they  besought 
them  by  their  own  children,  and  whatever  they  accounted  most  dear. 
So  Virgil,  " oro  per  spem  surgentis  liili,**  -^n.  vi.  364. 

164.  P.  322,  1.  9. — Methodius  wrote  his  books  in  the  way  of  dialogues, 
as  is  evident  from  his  Convivium,  and  from  his  books  concerning  the  resur- 
rection, which  he  wrote  against  Origen,  out  of  which  books  Epiphanius 
produces  some  extracts.  Of  the  same  sort  also  was  a  dialogue  entitled 
Xevtjjv,  or  "  the  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers.** 

165.  P.  328, 1.  34. — Palladius  tells  us,  that  this  very  answer  was 
given  by  John  Chrysostom*s  defenders,  against  the  canon  of  the  Antiochian 
synod,  namely,  that  that  canon  was  made  by  the  Arian  bishops.  But 
Ghrysostom*s  adversaries  rejected  this  defence,  asserting  that  canon  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Catholic  bishops.  And  when  Elpidius,  a  bishop 
of  Chrysostom*s  party,  urged  them  to  subscribe  the  draught  of  the  creed 
then  promulged  by  those  bishops ;  they  answered,  in  presence  of  the 
emperor,  that  they  were  ready  to  subscribe  it :  but  they  put  oS  that  busi- 
ness to  another  time.  Therefore,  what  must  we  determine  concerning 
this  question  ?  Athanasius  indeed,  in  his  book  de  Synodis,  wholly  re- 
jects that  Antiochian  synod,  together  with  its  draught  of  the  Creed,  as  hav- 
ing been  held  by  the  Arians  with  a  design  to  subvert  the  Nicene  Creed. 
But  Athanasius  cannot  be  a  sufficient  witness  in  his  own  case,  and  to  his 
statement  we '  oppose  Hilary,  then  Pope  Julius,  and  lastly,  all  the 
Eastern  and  Western  bishops,  who  have  now  at  length  by  %  general  con- 
sent admitted  that  synod.  Hilary,  it  is  certain,  fully  admits  it,  in  his 
book  de  Synodis,  and  commends  the  form  of  the  Creed  drawn  up  there,  as 
both  useful  and  necessary,  on  account  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up 
after  the  Nicene  Council.  Moreover,  Pope  Julius  wrote  a  synodicid 
epistle  to  all  the  bishops  who  had  been  convened  in  that  synod ;  amongst 
whom  were  Eusebius,  Narcissus,  Theodorus,  and  Maris.  This  synodical 
epistle  Athanasius  records  entire,  vol.  i.  page  739,  edit.  Paris,  1626.  In 
the  title  and  body  of  that  letter,  Julius  terms  them  Beloved  Brethren ; 
which  undoubtedly  he  would  never  have  done,  had  he  looked  upon  them 
as  Arians.  Lastly,  idl  the  Easterns  have  acknowledged  that  synod  to  be 
Catholic,  and  inserted  its  sanctions  into  the  book  of  canons,  soon  after 
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John  Ghrysostom's  times,  as  appears  irom  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
And  at  length  the  Western  Church  has  by  degrees  admitted  these 
canons.  Notwithstanding,  in  John  Chrysostom's  times  they  might  be  re- 
jected, since  they  had  not  then  been  received  by  a  general  consent  of  the 
whole  Church,  nor  as  yet  admitted  by  the  Roman  Church.  Pope  Inno- 
cent, in  his  epistle  to  the  Constantinopolitan  Church,  does  not  admit 
these  canons.    See  Sozomen,  book  yiii.  chap.  xxvi. 

166.  P.  331, 1.  6. — Nicephorus  adds,  that  the  day  whereon  John 
Chrysostom  die^  was  dedicated  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  For. 
80  it  was  agreeable,  that  he  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  under  the  cross, 
and  had  gloried  in  nothing  but  in  the  cross  of  his  Lord,  should  be  loosed 
from  the  frame  of  his  body  on  that  festival.  The  speech  of  Chrysostom 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  occurs  in  none  of  the  extant  homilies  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  And  yet  we  have  little  reason  to  question  the  authority 
of  Socrates,  because  he  lived  in  the  same  times,  and  could  have  heard  the 
sermons,  as  well  of  Chrysostom,  as  of  Sisinnius  bishop  of  the  Novatians. 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  on  account  of  which  the  adversaries  of  So- 
crates accuse  him  of  leaning  to  the  Novatian  heresy :  he  certainly  puts  an 
Unfavourable  interpretation  upon  Chrysostom's  saying,  and  also  openly 
inclines  to  the  side  of  Sisinnius  bishop  of  the  Novatian  party. 

BOOK  VII. 

167.  P.  335,  1.  13. — It  is  a  question  often  disputed  on  both  sides, 
whether  it  is  lawful  for  Catholics,  especially  bishops,  to  persecute  here- 
tics. In  the  determination  of  this  question  Valesius  considers  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  requisite.  For  it  is  certain  that  on  account  of  amassing  money 
together,  it  is  not  lawful  for  Catholics  to  molest  and  vex  heretics,  though 
Theodosius  bishop  of  Synnada  at  that  time  did  so.  Also  to  persecute  them 
by  criminal  sentences,  and  to  thirst  after  their  blood,  is  in  like  manner 
unlawful,  as  Idatius  and  some  other  prelates  of  Spain  did  in  their  perse- 
cution of  the  Priscillianists.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  and  always  was  hiwfal 
for  Catholics,  he  adds,  to  implore  the  aid  of  princes  and  magistrates  against 
heretics,  in  order  to  restrain  them  and  keep  them  withm  the  bounds  of 
duty,  lest  they  should  behave  insolently  towards  the  Catholics,  or  insult 
and  scoff  at  the  Catholic  religion.  St.  Augustine  confesses  that  he  once 
held  that  heretics  ought  not  to  be  molested  by  Catholics,  but  that  they 
were  to  be  invited  by  mildness  and  quietness.  But  afterwards  he  altered 
his  opinion,  from  a  conviction  that  the  laws  of  princes  made  against  here- 
tics, are  useful  to  heretics  themselves  in  order  to  their  conversion.  And  he 
says  that  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  Donatists  themselves  when  they 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church.  For  they  affirmed  that  they 
should  never  have  returned  to  the  Church,  but  always  have  continued  in 
their  error,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  controlled  as  it  were  by  those 
penalties  contained  in  the  Imperial  Laws.  The  reader  may  refer,  on  this 
subject,  to  a  most  elegant  passage  in  St.  Augustine's  forty-eighth  Epistle 
to  Vincentius ;  as  also  in  his  first  book  against  Gaudentius,  chap,  xxiii. 

168.  P.  345, 1.  10. — The  loaves  which  the  faithful  offered  for  a  sacri- 
fice were  termed  "  the  loaves  of  benediction."  Compare  the  fifty- 
ninth  canon  of  the  Coimcil  of  Laodicea :  "  The  bread  of  benediction 
ought  not  to  be  offered  in  Lent,  except  on  the  sabbath  and  on  Sunday 
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only/*  Of  these  loaves  some  were  taken  for  the  Eucharist,  the  rest  were 
allotted  for  the  food  of  the  clergy  by  the  bishop,  who  also  took  some  of 
them  himself,  as  we  are  informed  from  this  place.  We  must  note  further, 
that  Socrates  says  that  he  took  the  bread  "  from  the  Churches."  For  the 
bishop  had  the  full  right  to  dispose  at  will  of  the  oblations  of  all  the 
Churches  which  were  imder  his  own  jurisdiction.  See  Gelasius's  De- 
cretals, chap,  xxvii. 

169.  P.  347, 1.  17.— Cyril  held  forth  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  that 
he  might  conjure  and  earnestly  beseech  Orestes,  prefect  of  Egypt,  to  be 
reconciled  with  him.  Socrates  has  remarked  already,  (see  book  vi.  chap^ 
xi.,)  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  conjure  and  earnestly  beseech 
each  other,  by  those  things  which  they  used  to  swear  by.  The  usage  of 
the  Christians  was  to  swear  by  the  Gospels,  laying  their  hands  on  those 
sacred  books,  or  kissing  them,  as  is  done  to  our  own  day. 

170.  P.  3^48, 1.  28. — At  Alexandria  there  was  formerly  a  school  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  over  which,  amongst  others,  Hierocles  the  philoso- 
pher presided.  But  the  succession  of  this  school  is  not  to  be  deduced 
from  Plotinus,  for  the  latter  never  taught  philosophy  at  Alexandria. 
Plotinus  was  indeed  instructed  in  philosophy  at  Alexandria  by  Ammonius ; 
but  he  himself  never  kept  a  school  there,  but  continued  teaching  at  Rome 
for  the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  until  his  death ;  as  Porphyry  relates 
in  his  Life.  Hence  Yalesius  proposes,  instead  of  Plotinus,  to  read  Am- 
monius ;  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  Alexandrian  school  had  associated 
Plotinus  to  themselves,  as  being  the  most  eminent  professor  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy. 

171.  P.  364, 1. 17. — It  would  seem  to  be  inferred  from  this  passage  that 
ecclesiastics  in  the  Catholic  Church,  who  had  been  excommunicated  for 
more  enormous  crimes,  were  cut  off  from  the  Church  without  all  hope  of 
pardon,  but  that  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  laity.  Laymen,  who  had 
been  separated  from  communion  on  account  of  public  crimes,  were  re- 
stored to  communion  again  by  the  remedy  of  penitence,  at  least  once.  But 
to  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  excommunicated,  the  door  of  penitence  was 
shut.  For  they  were  not  admitted  to  public  penitence,  and  they  continued 
therefore  for  ever  excommunicated.  For  this  reason  ecclesiastics  were 
very  rarely  excommimicated ;  but  were  either  deposed,  or  suspended  from 
their  office  for  some  time,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  lay-commimion.  But 
this  runs  counter  to  the  first  canon  of  the  synod  of  Neocssanea,  in  which 
the  ecclesiastics  who  had  committed  fornication  or  adultery ^re  driven 
from  communion,  and  brought  to  penitence.  This  passage,  however, 
may  be  explained  otherwise  also.  For,  from  the  time  when  Nectarius 
abolished  the  penitentiary,  all  lay -men  had  a  free  power  of  communicating 
left  them ;  nor  was  any  one  removed  from  commimion  on  account  of  a 
deadly  crimo,  except  ecclesiastics  only. 

172.  P.  366, 1. 27.^It  is  uncertain  what  law  {his  was,  and  by  whom  it 
was  enacted.  Valesius  thinks  that  it  was  an  Imperial  law,  whereby  pro- 
vision had  been  made  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicum  should  not  ordain 
themselves  a  bishop  contrary  to  the  consent  of  Atticus  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. For  if  this  had  been  a  sanction  made  in  a  council  of  bishops, 
Socrates  would  have  used  the  term  canon,  rather  than  have  called  it  a 
law.  After  the  death  of  Atticus,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicum  disregarded 
this  law ;   for  they  said  that  that  privilege  had  been  granted  specially  to 
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Atticus,  and  did  not  belong  to  his  successors.  But  they  were  mistaken ; 
for  long  before  Atticus,  the  Ck)nstantinopolitan  prelates  had  given  bishops 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicum.  For,  in  Gonstantius's  time,  Eudoxius 
bishop  of  Constantinople  ordained  Eunomius  bishop  of  Cyzicum. 

173.  P.  368,  1.  4. — What  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  prelates  of 
the  greater  Churches,  said  in  their  first  sermon  to  the  people,  was  very 
carefully  observed  among  the  early  Christians.  For  from  that  sermon  a 
conjecture  was  made  as  to  the  faith,  doctrine,  and  temper  of  every  bishop. 
Hence  the  people  were  wont  to  take  particular  notice  of,  and  remember 
4heir  sayings.  A  remark  of  this  nature  occurs  above,  book  ii.  chap,  xliii., 
concerning  the  first  sermon  of  Eudoxius  bishop  of  Constantinople.  And 
Theodoret  and  Epiphonius  declare  the  same  concerning  the  first  sermon 
of  Melitius  to  the  people. 

174.  P.  372, 1. 26. — Socrates  is  mistaken  here ;  and  while  he  reproves 
Nestorius,  falls  into  the  error  of  Eutyches,  who  thought  that  after  the 
Hypostatic  Union,  there  were  not  two  natures,  but  only  one  nature  in  Christ. 
Unless  we  should  say,  that  Socrates  speaks  here  concerning  persons,  not 
natures.  Socrates  might  be  excused,  if  his  words  would  admit  of  this 
sense;  but  the  words  which  he  uses  certainly  signify  natures  rather 
than  persons. 

175.  P.  374, 1.  5. — Evagrius  and  others  deservedly  blame  Socrates 
in  this  place.  We  are  informed  from  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
that  when  Nestorius  had  been  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  holy  synod, 
and  letters  of  deposition  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  sent  an  account  of  what 
had  tal^en  place  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  violence  of 
his  adversaries,  and  that  they  would  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern 
bishops,  who,  it  was  said,  would  quickly  be  there.  This  account  was 
subscribed  by  ten  bishops  of  Nestorius's  party.  On  the  fifth  day  after, 
John  bishop  of  Antioch  arrived  with  the  Eastern  bishops.  As  soon  as 
he  understood  what  had  been  done,  he  assembled  together  the  bishops, 
as  well  the  Eastern  prelates  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  as  those 
ten  who  had  subscribed  the  account  of  Nestorius,  and  deposed  the  bishops 
Cyril  and  M emnon.  Nestorius  himself  was  not  present,  because,  having 
been  condemned  by  an  episcopal  sentence,  he  had  not  been  restored  by 
the  determination  of  a  synod.  But  the  bishops  of  his  party,  whom  the 
sentence  of  the  synod  had  in  no  wise  touched,  were  present.  Wherefore 
Socrates  may  be  excused,  if  we  say  that  these  words,  oc  vtpl  Ncoropcov, 
denote  not  Nestorius  himself,  but  the  bishops  who  were  of  his  party,  and 
had  subscribed  his  relation.  But  in  the  other  particulars  Socrates  cannot 
stand  excused. 

176.  P.  375, 1.  16. — This  is  the  eighteenth  canon  of  the  synod  at  An- 
tioch. Socrates  speaks  of  this  synod  above,  book  ii.  chap.  viii. ;  and  this 
very  canon  occurs  at  p.  447,  tom.  i.  edit.  Beveridge.  But  Socrates  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  bishops  relied  upon  this  canon,  that  they 
mi^t  exclude  Proclus  from  the  Constantinopolitan  see.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  Proclus  was  one  of  the  number  who  are  meant  in  the  aforesaid  canon. 
For  after  he  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  Cyzicuni  by  Sisinnius  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  he  was  not  admitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicum,  as 
Socrates  has  related  before.  But  the  bishops  who  were  against  Proclus's 
election  did  not  rely  upon  this  canon,  but  quoted  the  twenty-first  canon 
of  the  same  synod  in  confirmation  of  their  own  opinion ;  the  contents  of 
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"which  are  as  follows  :  "  A  bishop  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  remove  from 
one  see  to  another,  neither  rushing  into  it  wholly  on  his  own  accord,  nor 
forcibly  compelled  by  the  people,  nor  yet  necessarily  constrained  by  the 
bishops':  but  let  him  continue  in  that  Church  which  God  has  at  first 
allotted  to  him,  nor  let  him  remove  from  thence,  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
vious determination  made  concerning  this  matter."  Socrates  therefore 
has  mistaken  between  the  eighteenth  canon  of  the  Antiochian  synod  and 
the  twenty-first. 

177.  P.  376, 1. 18. — Perigenes  had  been  bom  and  baptized  at  Corinth, 
the  metropolis  of  Achaia:  having  afterwards  been  ordained,  he  continued 
presbyter  of  the  same  Church  a  long  while  v^ith  great  integrity.  ..Ailer- 
-wards,  when  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Patrae  by  the  bishop 
of  Corinth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Patrae  had  refused  to  receive  him,  h^ 
was  forced  to  return  to  Corinth.  The  bishop  of  that  city  dying  not  long 
after,  the  Corinthians  requested  he  might  be  their  bishop ;  and  &ey  made 
known  their  request  to  Boniface  bishop  of  Rome.  But  Boniface  would 
do  nothing  la  that  afifair  before  he  had  received  the  letters  of  Rufus  bishop 
of  Thessfdonica,  who  was  deputed  the  vicegerent  of  the  apostolic  see 
throughout  Achaia  and  Macedonia.  He  wrote  therefore  to  him  concern- 
ing tlas  business,  and  afterwards,  on  receiving  a  reply  from  Rufus,  he 
approved  the  election  of  Perigenes,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  him  and  the 
Corinthians. 

178.  P.  377, 1.  16. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ordination  of  the 
metropolitans  of  Thrace  belonged  at  this  time  to  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. For  the  patriarchs  of  that  city,  by  a  certain  singular  privilege, 
ordained  metropolitans.  Hence  it  is,  that  Atticus  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, ordained  Silvanus  bishop  of  Troas,  upon  the  request  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city.  For  Alexandria  Troas  was  the  metropolis  of 
Phrygia.  This  is  in  express  words  established  by  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  [tom.  i.  page  145,  edit.  Beveridge,] 
which  treats  concerning  the  privileges  of  the  ConstantinopoUtan  see : 
namely,  that  the  metropolitans  only  of  the  Thracian,  Pontic,  and  Asian 
diocese,  should  be  ordained  by  the  most  holy  ConstantinopoUtan  see ;  the 
decrees  being  first  made  by  the  common  consent  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and  directed  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

179.  P.  ,381, 1,  6. — ^Valesius  has  told  us  before,  (see  chap,  xxxvi.,) 
that  Rufus  bishop  of  Thessalonica  was  deputed  the  vicegerent  of  the 
apostolic  see,  that  is,  Rome,  throughout  Achaia  and  Macedonia.  He  adds 
here,  that  he  had  the  same  vicegerency  throughout  Illyricum,  as  de- 
clared by  the  epistles  of  Innocent  and  Boniface  bishops  of  Rome,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  Lucas  Holstenius's  Roman  collection.  For  the  bishops 
of  Thessalonica  had  that  privilege  fi-om  the  times  of  Pope  Damasus. 
Balsamo  (in  his  comments  on  the  synod  in  Tnillo,  page  359,  edit.  Paris, 
1620)  afiirms,  that  the  bishops  of  Thessalonica  were  formerly  the  legates 
of  the  Roman  bishop ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  a  power  of  con- 
stituting legates  in  the  ConstantinopoUtan  patriarchate ;  but  he  denies  that 
he  had  a  power  of  ordaining  bishops.  But  BaJsamo  is  mistaken;  for 
those  provinces,  which  then,  when  Balsamo  wrote,  were  under  the  Con- 
stantinopoUtan prelate,  had  formerly  been  under  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
See  Beveridge's  Synod,  tom.  i.  page  154. 

180.  P.  384, 1.  17. — By  these  words  Socrates  plainly  discovers  his 
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opinion,  that  these  things  are  usually  done  through  envy,  or  out  of 
favour.  For  Socrates  ascribes  to  the  envy  of  TheophUus  towards  Origen, 
the  condemnation  of  the  latter  so  many  years  after  his  death,  ^d, 
whereas  John  Ghrysostom  was  brought  back  with  honour  into  his  own 
country,  on  the  thirty-fifth  year  after  his  death,  this  event  Socrates  at- 
tributes to  the  love  and  benevolence  of  Proclus  and  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  Valesius  rightly  remarks,  that  although  in  affairs  of  this 
nature  the  affections  of  men  have  some  influence,  yet  Divine  justice 
and  providence,  whereby  the  Church  is  governed,  always  overrules  them. 
Origen  therefore,  he  adds,  was  condemned  for  his  heterodox  opinions ; 
and  John  Ghrysostom,  being  consecrated  for  his  integrity  of  life  and  doc- 
trine, continues  in  the  Church  to  this  very  day. 
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Abdas,  bishop  of  Persia,  casts  a  de- 
mon out  of  the  king's  son,  342. 

Abgarus  excomunicated,  156. 

Ablabius,  an  eminent  orator,  or- 
dained a  presbyter,  and  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  the  Novatian 
church  at  Nice,  345. 

Abundantius,  a  military  command- 
er, 340. 

Acacian  sect,  declaration  of  their 
principles,  209. 

Acacius  succeeds  to  the  bishopric  of 
Gaesarea,  84 ;  deposed,  156. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  ransoms 
7000  Persian  captives,  356. 

Acesius,  a  bishop  of  the  Novatian 
sect,  summoned  to  a  council  by 
Constantino — his  remarkable  an- 
swer respecting  "a  sin  unto 
death,*'  38;  and  the  emperor's 
reply,  39. 

Achab,  the  false  accuser  of  Athana- 
sius,  effects  his  escape,  69. 

Achaia,  singular  custom  among  the 
clergy  of,  291. 

Achilles  succeeds  to  the  bishopric  of 
Alexandria,  5. 

Acindynus,  a  consul  under  Ck)nstan- 
tine  the  younger,  84. 

Adamantius,  a  bishop  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino,  74. 

Adamantius,  a  Jew  physician  of 
Alexandria,  347. 

Adelphius,  a  bishop,  exiled  under 
Gonstantius,  122. 

Adultery,  extraordinary  punishment 
of,  in  Rome,  281. 


Adytum  of  Mythra,  clearance   of 

the,  278. 
Aetius  (sumamed  Athens),  a  here- 

siarch,   132  ;    character    of   his 

heresy,  133. 
Agapetus,   a    Macedonian    bishop, 

who  supplants  Theodosius  in  the 

see  of  Synada,  336,  337. 
Agapius,  an  Arian  bishop  of  Ephe- 

sus,  295. 
Agatho,  a  bishop  exiled  under  Con- 

stantius,  122. 
Agelius,  bishop  of  the  Novatians, 

expelled  by  Valens,    220 ;    his 

death,  274,  284. 
Agilo,  a  rebel  general,  hurt  to  death 

by  Valens,  215. 
Alamundarus,  a  Saracen  chieftain, 

353. 
Alaric  lays  waste  Illyricum,  pillages 

Rome,  and  proclaims  Attains  em- 
peror, 342 ;  retreats,  343. 
Alexander,  a  b\shop  of  Egypt,  43. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

his  death,  45. 
Alexander,  a  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple,opposes  Arius,  76;  his  death,  84. 
Alexander  Paphlagon,  a  Novatian 

presbyter,  death  of,  146. 
Alexander  succeeds  to  the  episco- 
pate of  Antioch,  342. 
Alexandria,    commotion    at,   173; 

Christians  persecuted,  ib, 
Alexandrians,  their  love  of  tumult, 

345. 
Altar,  looking  towards  the  west  in 

the  church  of  Antioch,  291. 
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Amachius,  governor  of  Phrygia, 
190;  persecutes  Christians,  191. 

Ambrose,  a  consul,  proclaimed  bi- 
shop of  Milan,  251 ;  persecuted  by 
Justina,  273. 

Ammon,  a  monk,  history  of,  235. 

Ammonius,  three  bishops  of  this 
name  exiled  under  Constantius, 
122. 

Ammonius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 
mutilated  himself  to  disqualify 
for  ordination,  240 ;  his  reply  to 
to  Evagrius's  censure,  241. 

Ammonius,  a  Pagan  grammarian, 
(whose  pupil  the  author  of  this 
Ecclesiastical  History  was,)  said 
to  be  the  priest  of  Simius,  i.  e. 
the  ape,  278. 

Ammonius,  a  monk,  enrolled  among 
the  martyrs,  348* 

Anachronism,  (see  note,)  222. 

Anagamphus,  a  bishop,  exiled  under 
Constantius,  122. 

Anastasia,  Novatian  church  of,  147. 

Ancoratus,  a  book  of  sects,  written 
by  the  bishop  of  Cyprus,  297. 

Ancyro-Galatians,  a  heretical  sect, 
lOl. 

Andragathius,  a  general  under 
Maximus,  assassinates  Gratian, 
273 ;  commits  suicide,  276. 

Angels  deter  the  Goths  from  burn- 
ing the  imperial  palace  at  Con- 
stantinople, 309. 

Anianus  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch 
— apprehended  and  exiled,  156. 

Anicetus,  a  bishop  of  Rome,  287. 

Anthemius,  the  Prsetorian  Prefect, 
acts  during  the  minority  of  Theo- 
dosius  junior,  334. 

Anthropomorphitee,  a  religious  party 
so  termed,  opposed  to  the  Origen- 
ists,  313. 

Antioch,  grievous  divisions  at,  184, 
185. 

Antiochus,  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in 
PhcEuicia,  318. 

Antony,  a  monk  of  the  Egyptian 
desert,  55. 

Antony,  the  just,  his  view  of  created 
things,  238. 


Antony,  bishop  of  Genua,  perse- 
cutes the  Macedonians,  369. 

Anubion,  a  bishop  in  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  74. 

Apollinares,  (the  .elder  and  the 
younger,)  translate  and  expound 
the  Scriptures,  191 ;  question, 
whether  they  did  good  or  evil  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  considered, 
192. 

Apollinaristse,  a  heretical  sect,  ItA 
origin,  165;  and  character,  ib. 

Aratus,  the  astronomer,  194. 

Arbathion,  a  bishop  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  74. 

Arbetion,  a  consul  under  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  132. 

Arbogastes,  a  commander  under 
Valentinian  junior,  with  Eu- 
genius,  murders  his  master,  297 ; 
commits  suicide,  298. 

Arcadius,  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  254 ;  undertakes  the  go- 
vernment of  the  East,  301 ;  sum- 
mons John,  a  presbyter  of  An- 
tioch, to  Constantinople,  302; 
conciliates  Gainas,  308 ;  Gainas, 
having  broken  his  vow,  is  pro- 
claimed a  public  enemy,  and  all 
the  Goths  in  Constantinople  are 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death  — 
Gainas  slain  at  Thrace,  310;  a 
son  is  born  to  him,  called  Theo- 
dosius the  Good,  ib. ;  refuses  to 
attend  the  church  at  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
on  account  of  the  conduct  of 
bishop  John,  328 ;  whom  he  again 
sends  into  exile,  ih.;  his  death, 
333. 

Archelaus,  bishop  of  Cascharum, 
a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Ma- 
nicheean  heresy,  58. 

Ardaburius  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  forces  against 
the  Persians,  352 ;  is  made  pri- 
soner, and  rescued  by  his  son,  360. 

Areobindus,  a  Roman  general  of 
great  bravery,  353. 

Arian  dissensions,  294,  295 ;  having 
lasted  thirty-five  years,  terminat- 
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ed  in  tke  reign  of  Theodosins  the 
yonnger,  295. 

Amnism,  its  rise  and  extenaiTe  pro- 
gress, 6;  its  blasphemous  cha- 
racter ably  exposed  by  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  ib, ;  this  only  ag- 
gravates the  evil,  11 ;  attempts 
made  to  diffuse  it  on  the  death 
of  Constantino — it  is  introduced 
into  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Constantius»  and  favoured  by  the 
empress,  82. 

Arians  persecute  the  Homoon- 
sians,  229 ;  are  expelled  from  the 
churches  by  Theodosius,  266; 
excite  a  tumult  at  Constantinople, 
275 ;  and  set  fire  to  the  bishop's 
residence,  ib. ;  their  meetings 
and  noctiumal  singing,  314. 

Arius  is  incited  to  controvert  the 
unity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  6 ;  he 
and  his  followers  anathematized 
by  the  Nicene  council,  22 ;  pro- 
cures his  recall  by  feigning  re- 
pentance, 44,  45 ;  writes  a  treatise 
of  his  heresy,  which  is  condemned 
by  the  Nicene  synod,  29;  at 
Constantinople  obtains  an  inter- 
view with  the  emperor — feigns 
assent  to  the  Nicene^  creed,  63 ; 
his  recantation  jointly  with  Eu- 
zoius,  ib. ;  returns  to  Alexandria 
— ^Athanasius  refuses  to  receive 
him — whereupon  he  renews  his 
endeavours  to  propagate  his 
peculiar  heresy,  64;  is  reinstat- 
ed—  excites  commotion  in  the 
Church  of  Alexandria — is  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor  to  Con- 
stantinople, 76 ;  hijs  awful  death, 
78. 

Arsacius  succeeds  John  in  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  329;  his  death, 
330. 

Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop,  with 
whose  hand  Athanasiuswas  false- 
ly accused  of  necromantic  opera- 
tions, 67 ;  appears  before  the 
council  of  Tyre,  ^ where  he  con- 
founds the  accusers  and  traducers 
of  Athanasius,  68,  69. 


Arsenins,  an  Egyptian  monk,  236. 

Artemius,  govermv  of  Egypt,  be- 
headed (see  noteX  175. 

Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
baptizes  the  Emp.  TheodoaiaSy265. 

Asclepas,  bishop  of  Gaza,  expelled, 
129 ;  restored  to  his  see  by  Con- 
stantius,  114. 

Asclepiades,  bishop  of  the  Nova- 
tians,  his  defence  of  tl^ir  views, 
364. 

Asclepiodotus,  a  Roman  consul, 
under  Honorius,  359. 

Aspar  delivers  his  father,  and  seizes 
the  usurper  John,  360. 

Asterius,  an  Arian  rhetorician,  75; 
he  is  excommunicated,  156. 

Athanaric,  chief  of  a  division  of  the 
Goths,  255  ;  persecutes  his  coun- 
trymen who  profess  Arian  Qms- 
tianity,  ib, 

Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  sub- 
mits to  Theodosius — ^his  death, 
270. 

Athanasius,  a  deacon  who  power- 
fully opposes  Arianism  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  18 ;  succeeds  to 
the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  45 ; 
an  incident  in  childhood  secures 
for  him  both  education  and  pa- 
tronage, ib, ;  refuses  to  reinstate 
Arius,  59;  refuses  to  receive 
Arius,  64 ;  is  therefore  threatened 
by  Constantine,  and  conspired 
against,  64,  65 ;  the  emperor 
censures  his  accusers — -^hey  ac- 
cuse him  of  treason — the  emperor 
declares  him  innocent,  and  dis- 
misses him  with  honour— course 
taken  by  the  Eusebian  faction  to 
impeach  Athanasius,  65;  hesi- 
tates to  appear  before  the  council 
of  Tyre,  but  yields  to  the  em- 
peror's menaces,  68 ;  confounds 
his  perfidious  enemies,  68,  69; 
protests  against  being  tried  before 
individuals  who  were  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  withdraws 
from  their  jurisdiction,  70 ;  seeks 
an  interview  with  the  emperor — 
the  synod  pass  sentence  of  de- 
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position  against  him,  70 ;  banish- 
ed by  Constantine,  74 ;  takes  up 
his  abode  at  Treves,  in  Gaul,  ib. ; 
recalled  and  reinstated  by  Con- 
stantine the  younger,  83 ;  returns 
to  Alexandria,  and  is  joyfully 
welcomed — the  emperor's  mind 
is  again  influenced,  and  he  is 
banished,  84 ;  escapes,  91 ;  is  ac- 
cused of  peculation — is  menaced 
with  death,  and  flies  to  Rome,  97  ; 
appeals  to  the  emperor,  98 ;  de- 
mands that  a  synod  should  be 
convened  to  take  cognizance  of 
his  deposition,  104 ;  reinstated  by 
the  council  of  Sardica,  105;  re- 
called by  Constantius,  110;  re- 
pairs to  Rome,  111;  returns  to 
the  East,  114;  is  admitted  to  an 
interview  by  Constantius,  who 
endeavours  to  circumvent  him, 
and  is  restored  to  his  see,  ib,;  pro- 
ceeds to  Jerusalem,  117;  pro- 
poses a  council  of  bishops  there 
— they  are  accordingly  convened 
by  bishop  Maximus — the  hostility 
of  the  Arian  party  excited  by  this 
— he  passes  to  Alexandria — ^per- 
forms ordination  on  his  way, 
which  is  made  matter  of  fresh 
accusation  against  him,  117,  118; 
further  accusations  against  him — 
convenes  a  council  of  bishops  in 
Egypt — the  emperor  reverses  all 
that  he  had  granted  in  his  favour, 
and  gives  commands  to  put  him 
to  death — escapes  by  flight,  1 19, 
120 ;  his  account  of  the  atrocities 
inflicted  upon  Christians  by  the 
Arian  bishop  George,  121 ;  a 
council  of  prelates  assemble  at 
Milan  to  pass  sentence  against 
him,  but  their  purpose  is  defeated, 
134 ;  attacks  the  creed  proposed 
at  the  synod  of  Rimini,  137  ; 
restored  to  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
1 76 ;  his  apology  for  his  flight, 
180;  an  edict  for  his  apprehen- 
sion issued  by  Julian,  189 ;  he 
again  betakes  himself  to  flight 
and  escapes,  190;    secretly  re- 


turns to  Alexandria,  ib.;  is  re- 
stored to  the  Alexandrine  church 
after  the  death  of  Julian,  208 ; 
conceals  himself  four  months  in 
his  father's  tomb — the  emperor 
favours  him,  228  ;  his  influence 
over  Valens,  233;  his  lamented 
death,  ib. 

Athenais,  the  Pagan  name  of  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  357. 

Athenodorus,  a  bishop,  exiled  under 
Constantius,  122. 

Atticus»  a  monk  of  Armenia,  is 
ordamed  to  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, 330 ;  some  account  of 
his  learning  and  conduct,  335 ; 
his  benevolence,  362 ;  labours  to 
abolish  superstitious  observances 
— gives  new  names  to  several 
places,  363;  protects  the  Nova- 
tians,  ib, ;  his  death,  364. 

Atys,  a  Pagan  priest,  who  instituted 
frantic  riles  in  Phrygia,  206. 

Aurelian,  a  consul  under  Arcadius, 
308. 

Auxano,  a  Novatian  presbyter,  cruel- 
ly treated,  146. 

Auxentius  deposed  by  the  synod  of 
Rimini,  139. 

Bacurius,  a  prince  among  the  Iber- 
ians, 55. 

Bacurius,  an  officer  under  Theo- 
dosius,  298. 

Bake-houses  in  Rome  perverted  to 
evil  purposes,  280. 

Baptism,  singular  limit  to  its  cele- 
bration in  Thessaly*  291 ;  of  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  357. 

Barba,  successor  to  the  Arian  bi- 
shop Dorotheus,  339 ;  his  death, 
369. 

Basil,  reinstated  at  Ancyra,  119; 
deposed,  159. 

Basil,  of  Cappadocia,  his  estimate  of 
the  grace  of  God,  239. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  labours 
against  the  Arian  heresy,  244 ; 
promoted  to  the  office  of  deacon 
and  bishop,  245 ;  is  threatened 
with  martyrdom — the  emperor's 
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wife  interferes  on  his  behalf,  246; 
is  brought  before  Valens  and  is 
dismissed,  ib.;  the  friend  of 
Chrysostom,  303. 

Basilicus  excommunicated,  156. 

Bassus,  a  consul  under  Arcadius, 
334. 

Berillus,  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Arabia,  178. 

Bishop,  extraordinary  popular  elec- 
tion of  an  Arian,  251. 

Bishops,  the  Western, rest  on  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Nicene  creed,  104 ; 
of  the  East  refuse  to  confer  with 
those  of  the  West,  t6. ;  they  with- 
draw, form  a  separate  council,  and 
anathematize  the  term  consttbstan- 
tial,  105 ;  thirty  exiled  and  cruelly 
treated,  123 ;  those  at  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  267 ;  the  prin- 
cipal, under  Gratian  and  Theo- 
dosius  —  disagreement  between, 
272  ;  of  the  East,  singular  volun- 
tary abstinence  of,  290;  trans- 
lation of,  375. 

Boniface  succeeds  Zosimus  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  343. 

Boy,  a  Christian,  bound  to  a  cross 
in  derision  of  the  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, and  scourged  to  death  by 
the  Jews,  349. 

Briso,  a  eunuch  in  the  service  of 
Eudoxia,  325. 

British  Isles,  a  Novatian  bishop 
lord  lieutenant  of  the,  344. 

Buddas,  (previously  called  Tere- 
binthus,)  his  death,  56. 

Burgundians,  the,  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, 369 ;  and  rout  the  Huns, 
ib. 

Byzantium  enlarged  by  Constan- 
tino, and  called  Constantinople, 
45,  46. 

Cai'us,  a  bishop,  exiled  under  Con- 

stantius,  122. 
Callistus,    one    of    Julian's    body 

guards,  199. 
Calvary,  a  temple  of  Venus  erected 

on  its  summit  by  Adrian,  47. 
Candles,  lighted,  used  at  prayers  in 


the  churches  of  Achaia,  Thessaly, 
and  among  the  Novatians  at  Con- 
stantinople, 291. 

Canon  concerning  the  translation  of 
bishops,  376. 

Carterius,  a  doctrinist,  296. 

Catechumens    in    the    ancient 
churches,  290. 

Cel^stinus  succeeds  Boniface  in  the 
see  of  Rome, — deprives  the  No- 
vatians  of  the  churches  in  that 
city,  343. 

Cerealis,  a  consul,  149. 

Chanters  in  the  ancient  churches, 
how  chosen,  290. 

Christian  populace  of  Alexandria 
commit  a  most  inhuman  murder, 
349;  history,  by  Philip  a  pres- 
byter, 365. 

Christianity  ridiculed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissensions  created 
by  Arianism,  11  ;  its  dissemina- 
tion among  the  Persians,  340. 

Christians,  their  dissensions  cha^ 
racterized  by  atrocious  outrages, 
91 ;  exposed  to  persecution  and 
torture,  120;  real  and  merely 
professing  ones  made  manifest 
by  Julian,  188 ;  persecuted  under 
Julian,  191 ;  three  heroically  en- 
dure cruel  tortures,  ib. ;  observa- 
tions of  a  philosopher  as  to  the 
differences  of  judgment  among 
Christians,  254 ;  slaughtered  'by 
the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  346 ;  of 
Persia  persecuted,  351,  352 ;  ex- 
tensive massacre  of,  at  Alex- 
andria, 278. 

Chrysanthus  succeeds  Sisinnius,  bi- 
shop of  the  Novatians,  3^ ;  his 
character  and  virtues,  344;  his 
death,  350. 

Chrysostom.    See  John. 

Church,  its  defective  history  by 
Eusebius  —  the  present  a  more 
complete  one,  I ;  a,  built  on  the 
holy  sepulchre,  47;  erected  at 
the  cave  of  Bethlehem,  48 ;  erect- 
ed by  the  oak  of  Mamre — erected 
at  Heliopolis,  49,  50 ;  Christian* 
erected  in  Iberia,  54 ;  consecra- 
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tion  of  a,  at  Jerusalem,  67 ;  of 
Alexandria,  commotions  in  the, 
76;  of  Dionysins  set  on  fire,  91 ; 
of  Sophia  erected  at  Constan- 
tinople, 96 ;  its  consecration,  161 ; 
of  the  Novatians  at  Constanti- 
nople remoYed  piece-meal  to 
Sycee — restored  to  Constantinople 
in  the  same  remarkable  manner, 
and  called  Anastasia,  147 ;  de- 
molition of  the  NoTatian,  at  Cy- 
zicum,  ib, ;  the  Antiochian,  divid- 
ed, 162;  of  St.  Thomas  the 
apostle  at  Edessa,  the  worshippers 
therein  doomed  to  martyrdom, 
but  are  saved,  231 ;  Antiochian, 
especial  prerogatives  reserved  to 
it,  268;  rent  into  rival  factions, 
269 ;  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  its  site 
inverted,  291 ;  extraordinary  pre- 
servation of  a,  at  Constantinople, 
from  fire,  379. 

Churches,  dissensions  in,  6,  16 ; 
two,  built  at  Constantinople  by 
the  emperor  Constantino,  49 ; 
those  of  Sophia  and  Irene  in  one 
enclosure,  96  ;  separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  109;  dis- 
turbance in  the,  about  the  term 
consubstantialy  118 ;  commotions 
in  those  of  the  West,  144;  the 
Scriptures  expounded  by  candle- 
light in  those  of  Ceesarea,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus 
— ^various  ways  of  praying  in — 
particular  discipline  among  cer- 
tain, 291,  292. 

Clearchus,  governor  of  Constanti- 
nople under  Valens,  219. 

Clearchus,  a  consul  under  Theo- 
dosius,  274. 

Clergymen,  singular  abstinence  im- 
posed upon,  in  Thessaly — ^in  the 
East,  singular  voluntary  abstin- 
ence of,  290. 

Comet  of  prodigious  magnitude,  308. 

Conflict  between  the  Constantino- 
politans  and  the  Alexandrians, 
326 ;  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians  at  Alexandria,  345. 

Constans,  the  youngest  son  of  Con- 

[SOCRATES.] 


stantine,  79 ;  favotirs  Athanasius 
and  Paul,  98  ;  threatens  to  make 
war  against  his  brother  Constan- 
tius,  109. 

Constantia,  a  town  in  Palestine,  50. 

Constantino,  his  Life  written  by 
Eusebius,  1 ;  account  of  his  con- 
versation— proclaimed  emperor, 
2 ;  initiatory  ideas  of  Christianity 
— sees  a  vision,  3;  follows  its 
bearing  and  gains  a  victory,  3; 
embraces  Christianity,  ib. ;  dis- 
covers the  perfidy  of  Licinius, 
4 ;  sends  Hosius  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  and  Arius,  12 ;  his 
reverent  demeanour  toward  the 
bishops  at  the  council  of  Nice — . 
addresses  the  council,  19;  ex- 
tract from  his  Life  (written  by 
Eusebius),  ib. ;  the  emperor  writes 
letters  against  Arius,  and  Euse- 
bius (of  Nicomedia),  and  The- 
ognis,  29,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36; 
exhorts  the  Nicomedians  to  elect 
another  bishop,  38  ;  names  Con- 
stantinople, New  Rome — declares 
it  the  Seat  of  the  empire — builds 
two  churches  therein,  viz. — Irene 
and  the  Apostles^  46  ;  ornaments 
the  city  with  heathen  spoils — 
sets  up  the  Delphic  tripod,  ib. ; 
appropriates  the  nails  of  the 
Saviour's  cross,  48;  abolishes 
gladiatorial  combats,  48,  49 ; 
censures  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea, 
for  demolishing  the  heathen  altars, 
and  erects  a  church  there,  49 ; 
passes  laws  against  the  impure 
customs  of  Heliopolis  in  Phoe- 
nicia, ib. ;  demolishes  the  temple 
of  Venus  on  Mount  Libanus — 
repels  the  Pythonic  demon  from 
Cilicia  —  causes  an  embroidered 
tent  to  be  made  for  worship,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Persia,  50; 
receives  an  Arian  presbyter,  and 
invites  Arius  to  his  presence,  62 ; 
summons  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Tyre  to  New  Jerusalem, 
71 ;  banishes  Athanasius,  74 ; 
receives  Arius,  77;  his  happy 
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death,  79 ;  obsequies,  80 ;  his 
tomb  and  ashes  removed  by 
Macedonius,  148 ;  his  letter  on 
the  celebration  of  the  Easter  fes- 
tival, 288. 

Constantino,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the 
renowned  Constantino,  78;  re- 
calls and  reinstates  Athanasius, 
83 ;  again  banishes  him,  84 ;  in- 
vades the  dominions  of  Constans 
— is  slain,  ib. 

Constantinople,  disturbance  at,  about 
the  choice  of  a  bishop,  84 ;  styled 
New  Rome,  268;  surrounded 
with  high  walls  by  Anthemius, 
334. 

Constantius,  father  of  Constantino, 
his  death,  2. 

Constantius,  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantino, 79  ;  who  succeeds  his 
father  Constantino  and  favours  an 
Arian  presbyter,  82;  ejects  the 
elected  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  translates  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  to  the  office — proceeds  to 
Constantinople  to  expel  bishop 
Paul,  85 ;  deprives  the?  inhabit- 
ants of  the  aid  granted  by  his 
father,  92  ;  orders  bishop  Paul  to 
be  expelled  by  force,  95;  sum- 
mons the  Eastern  bishops  to  con- 
ference, 110;  sustains  a  check 
in  the  war  with  Persia,  118;  pro- 
claimed sole  emperor  of  the  East, 
119;  persecutes  those  opposed 
to  Arianism,  ib. ;  puts  Gallus  to 
death,  and  raises  Gallus*s  brother 
to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  132 ; 
favours  the  Arian  heresy,  142; 
is  baptized  by  Euzoi'us  and  dies 
of  apoplexy,  166. 

Contest  at  Antioch  concerning  Paul- 
inus  and  Meletius,  263. 

Cornelius,  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Church,  248 ;  gives  indulgence 
to  those  who  had  committed 
deadly  sin  after  baptism — con- 
sequences of  this  act,  ib. 

Courier,  a  Roman,  of  extraordinary 
vigour  and  celerity,  354. 

Creed,  form  of  a,  proposed  at  the 


council  of  Seleuda,  by  Acacius, 
152  ;  of  the  Homoousians,  223. 

Creeds,  their  number  enumerated, 
155. 

Cross,  the  true  one  discovered  by  a 
miraculous  test,  47. 

Cubricus — see  Manes. 

Cynegius,  a  Roman  consul  under 
Theodosius,  275. 

Cyril  installed  in  the  see  of  Jeru- 
salem, 145 ;  appeals  to  the  em- 
peror against  the  decision  of  a 
syaod,  155;  ejected,  160;  rein- 
stated, 165;  his  death,  277. 

Cyril  succeeds  Theophilus  in  the 
see  of  Alexandria  —  persecutes 
and  plunders  the  Novatians,  340 ; 
expels  the  Jews,  346 ;  seeks  the 
approval  of  the  prefect,  347; 
deposed  by  John  of  Antioch — 
reinstated,  374. 

Cyrin,  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithy- 
nia,  324 ;  loses  both  his  feet  by 
amputation,  329,  330. 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Bercea,  60. 

Dagalaifus,  a  consul  under  Valen- 
tinian,  215. 

Dalmatius,  a  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges  against 
Athanasius,  67;  slain,  118. 

Dalmatius,  an  ascetic,  ordained  bi- 
shop of  Cyzicum,  366. 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  receives 
the  deposed  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
234 ;  excites  commotions  at  Rome, 
250. 

Datian,  a  consul,  149. 

Deacon,  a,  brings  scandal  upon  the 
Constantinopolitan  Church,  282. 

Death,  awful,  of  Arius,  77;  happy,' 
of  Constantine,  79. 

Decentius,  brother  of  Magnentius, 
hangs  himself,  131 . 

Decius  persecutes  the  Church,  248. 

Demon,  an  execrable,  232 ;  cast  out 
of  the  king  of  Persia's  son,  342. 

Demophilus  succeeds  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  228;  his  death, 
274. 
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Desecration  of  the  altar  of  the  great 
church,  372. 

Deserter,  a  Persian,  his  false  re- 
port, and  the  burning  of  the  pro- 
vision ships,  201. 

Didymus,  a  philosophic  teacher, 
240. 

Didymus,  a  celebrated  blind  scholar, 
243. 

Didymus,  a  monk,  lived  alone  until 
his  death  at  ninety,  236. 

Dio  Gaesarea,  destroyed  by  Gallus, 
131. 

Diocletian  goes  into  retirement,  2 ; 
his  death,  4. 

Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  invest- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the 
Churches  in  the  East,  268 ;  men- 
tioned, 303. 

Dionysius,  the  consul,  summons 
the  council  of  Tyre,  68. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alba,  134; 
exiled  by  Constantius,  135. 

Discipline,  Church,  at  Caesarea, 
among  the  Novatians,  Macedon- 
ians, and  Quarto-decimani,  291. 

Discorus,  a  presbyter,  exiled,  122. 

Discorus,  bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
zealous  defender  of  Origen,  313 ; 
his  death  and  interment,  327. 

Discussion,  a  general,  proposed  by 
Theodosius,  269 ;  between  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  monks,  311. 

Dominica,  the  wife  of  Valens,  is 
impressed  by  visions  respecting 
the  holy  bishop  Basil — intercedes 
with  the  emperor  on  his  behalf, 
246. 

Dorotheus,  a  presbyter,  deposed, 
156. 

Dorotheus  appointed'  to  the  see  of 
Antioch,  257. 

Dorotheus,  a  bishop  of  the  Arian 
party,  274;  his  death,  339. 

Dracontius,  bishop  of  Pergamos, 
deposed,  159. 

Drepanium,  called  Helenopolis  by 
Constantino,  46. 

Earthquake  at  Bithynia,  149 ;  pre- 


vents the  rebuilding  of  Solomon's 
temple,  198;  great,  at  Constan- 
tinople, 214  ;  destroys  the  city  of 
Nice,  221 ;  in  Nicomedia-rat 
Germa  in  the  Hellespont,  tb,- 

Earthquakes  in  the  East,  especially 
at  Antioch,  90 ;  regarded  as  typi- 
cal, 221. 

Easter  festival,  unanimity  of  its 
observance,  34;  the  author's  views 
respecting,  286 ;  its  observance 
in  various  countries,  287 ;  time 
not  altered  by  the  Nicene  synod, 
292 ;  celebration  by  the  Samar- 
itans, 293. 

Eastern  bishops  disclaim  the  inter- 
ference of  the  see  of  Rome^  93. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  the  author's 
reasons  for  revising  this  work  on, 
80. 

Ecebolius,  the  sophist,  168 ;  his 
hypocrisy,  188, 

Edesius  visits  India — aids  in  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity,  52 ; 
appointed  bishop  of  Tyre,  ^.    . 

Egypt,  the  church  in,  agitated  about 
the  term  comubatanticdy  59. 

Eleusius,  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  ^45 ; 
his  cruel  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, 147  ;  deposed,  159 ;  pro- 
fesses the  Arian  creed — ^repents, 
and  advises  his  flock  to  choose 
another  bishop— they  refuse  Eu« 
nomius,  appointed  to  supersede 
him,  216  ;  his  flock  erect  an  edi- 
fice for  public  worship  without 
the  city,  217. 

Elpidius,  bishop  of  Satala,  ejected, 
160. 

Emisa,  a  seditious  movement  in,  87. 

Empedocles,  a  heathen  philosopher, 
56. 

Epiphanius,  a  sophist,  165. 

Epimenides,  the  Cretian  initiator, 
194. 

Epimenides,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  who 
wrote  a  book  of  sects  under  the 
title  of  "  Ancoratus,"  297 ;  pro- 
ciuresthe  condemnation  of  Origon's 
books,  317 ;  comes  to  Constantino- 
ple to  condemn  Origen's  books — 
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perfonns  ordinations  there  without 
leave  of  the  bishop,  320 ;  is  ad- 
monished by  him — his  death,  323. 

Epistle  of  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  denouncing  the  Arian 
heresy,  6 ;  from  the  Nicene  sy- 
nod, relative  to  its  decisions,  26  ; 
from  the  emperor  Constantine  to 
the  bishops  and  people,  against 
the  impiety  of  Porphyry  and 
Arius,  31  ;  to  the  Churches,  re- 
lative to  the  Easter  festival,  32 ; 
to  Eusebius,  and  bishops  of  every 
province,  respecting  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  sacred  edi- 
fices, 34;  respecting  the  prepar- 
ation of  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  35 ;  to  Macarius,  re- 
specting the  erection  of  a  mag- 
nificent church  on  the  site  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  36;  of  Julius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  on  behalf  of 
Athanasius,  111;  from  Gonstan- 
tius,  announcing  the  restoration 
of  Athanasius,  115 ;  to  the  laity, 
ib, ;  respecting  the  abrogation  of 
all  ecclesiastical  enactments 
against  Athanasius,  116;  to  the 
council  of  bishops  at  Rimini,  142 ; 
(second)  from  the  synod  of  Ri- 
mini to  the  emperor  Coustantius, 
143. 

Epistles,  from  Gonstantius  to  Atha- 
nasius, recalling  him  from  exile, 
110.  . 

Ethiopici,  (see  note,)  291 . 

Eucharist,  the,  variously  celebrated, 
290. 

Eudaemon,  a  presbyter  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Church,  counsels 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  pe- 
nitentiary presbyter,  282;  So- 
crates' reply,  282,  283. 

Eudocia,  wife  of  the  emperor  The- 
odosius  junior,  fulfils  her  vow  of 
going  to  Jerusalem,  386. 

Eudoxia,  the  empress,  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Grabali,  330 ;  her 
death,  330. 

Eudoxius,   bishop  of   Germanicia, 


99 ;  instals  himself  in  the  see  of 
Antioch,  135 ;  deposed,  156 ; 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, 161 ;  his  impious  jesting, 
ib. ;  disturbs  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, 228  ;  his  death,  229. 

Eugenius  Tstyled  "  the  tyrant  ") 
appointed  chief  secretary  to  Va- 
lentinian  junior,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  strangled,  and  assumed  the 
supreme  authority,  297;  is  de- 
feated by  TheodosiuSy  and  be- 
headed, 298. 

Eunomians,  the  sect  of,  12 ;  dissen- 
sions among  the,  296. 

Eunomieutychians,  the  followers 
of  Eutychius,  ib, 

Eunomiotheophronians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Theophronius,  ib. 

Eunomius,  head  of  the  sect  of  Eu- 
nomians, 134;  appointed  to  su- 
persede Eleusius  in  the  bishopric 
of  Cyzicum,  216,  217;  his  he- 
retical principles,  217  ;  seeks  an 
asylum  in  Constantinople — spe- 
cimens of  his  impiety,  ib, 

Euripides,  194. 

Eusebius,  sumamed  Pamphilus, 
composes  a  History  of  the  Church, 
1 ;  retracts  his  non-assent  to  &e 
faith  promulgated  by  the  Nicene 
council,  22;  his  views  of  the 
faith,  22—24;  copy  of  the  Ni- 
cene creejd)  24 — 26 ;  undertakes 
to  record  the  eminent  doings  of 
the  emperor  Constantine,  46; 
denies  the  accusation  of  Eusta- 
thius,  and  recriminates,  60;  re- 
fuses the  vacant  bishopric  of  An- 
tioch —  his  admirable  conduct 
commended  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine, 61;  his  death,  84;  a 
review  of  his  writings,  1(^. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Berytus,  takes 
possession  of  the  see  of  Nicome- 
dia,  and  defends  Arianism,  6, 11, 
12 ;  defends  Arianism  before  the 
council  of  Nice,  18 ;  recalled 
from  exile,  43 ;  copy  of  his  re- 
tractation, 44;  returns  to  his 
heretical   course,  58;    con^ires 
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against  Athanasius,  59 ;  is  trans- 
lated to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Constantinople,  85 ;  sends  a  de- 
putation to  Home  —  his  death, 
91. 

Eusebius,  chief  ennuch  of  the  im- 
perial bed-chamber,  introduces 
Arianism  into  the  palace,  82 ;  put 
to  death  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
170.  ^ 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil,  a  city 
ofLiguria,  134;  exiled  by  Con- 
stantius,  135;  recalled  from 
exile  —  proceeds  to  Alexandria, 
177 ;  travels  through  the  Eastern 
provinces  to  heal  the  distractions 
of  the  Church,  184,  185. 

Eusebius,  a  consul,  149. 

Eusebius  Scholasticus,  author  of 
"  The  Gainea,"  310. 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antiochia 
Magna,  43 ;  accuses  Eusebius 
Pamphilus  —  deposed,  60 ;  va- 
rious causes  assigned,  61 ;  or- 
dains Evagrius  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople—  he  is  banished  by 
Valens,  229. 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebastia,  de- 
posed for  impious  practices,  160 ; 
heads  a  deputation  to  the  empe- 
ror Valentinian,  222;  proceeds 
to  Sicily,  227. 

Eutropius,  a  presbyter  among  the 
Macedonians,  296. 

Eutropius,  chief  officer  of  the  im- 
perial bed-chamber,  under  Ar- 
cadius — an  oration  against  him, 
306;  incurs  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure— is  decapitated,  ib, 

Eutychian,  a  monk  of  the  Novatian 
Church,  41 ;  miraculous  effect 
attributed  to  his  superior  sanc- 
tity, 42. 

Eutychius  excommunicated,  156. 

Eulychius,  a  teacher  among  the 
Eunomians  at  Constantinople, 
296. 

Euzoius,  a  deacon,  exiled — returns 
from  exile,  63;  recants,  ib.; 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Antioch, 
162 ;  attempts  to  depose  Peter, 


in  order  to  instal  Lucius,  233; 

,  his  death,  256,  257. 

Evagrius,  bishop  of  Mytilene,  de- 
posed, 156;  elected  bishop  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Homo- 
ousian  party  —  banished  by  the 
emperor,  229. 

Evagrius,  a  disciple  of  two  Egyp- 
tian monks  both  named  Maca- 
rius,  deacon  of  Constantinople— 
titles  of  the  books  he  wrote — ^with 
extracts  from  his  history,  236. 

Evagrius,  ordained  bishop  of  An- 
tioch on  the  death  of  raulinus, 
277. 

Faith,  the  agreement  at  the  Nicene 
council — number  who  signed  and 
opposed  it,  21 ;  an  exposition  of, 
covertly  to  favour  the  Arian  he- 
resy, 88 ;  a  second,  89 ;  an  ex- 
position of,  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  Constans  by  bishops, 
98;  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the,  promulgated  by  a  synod  of 
the  Eastern  bishops,  99 ;  expo- 
sitions of  the,  decreed  by  the  sy- 
nod of  Sirmium,  124. 

Famine,  in  Phrygia,  230;  among 
the  Persian  prisoners,  356. 

Fasting,  days  of,  at  Rome,  291. 

Fasts,  the  author's  opinion  respect- 
ing, 288;  the  various  modes  of 
their  observance,  289. 

Felix,  an  Arian  bishop,  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Rome — expelled,  144. 

Festival  of  Easter  gives  rise  to  dis- 
tractions in  the  Church,  16. 

Fidelis  excommunicated,  156. 

Fire  from  heaven  consumes  the 
tools  with  which  the  Jews  were 
about  to  rebuild  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, 198 ;  destruction  at  Constan- 
tinople, 380. 

Flaccilla,  first  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  254 ;  gives  birth  to  a 
son,  who  is  named  Honorius,  274. 

Flavian  put  into  the  see  of  Antioch, 
269 ;  rejected  by  the  people,  277  ; 
his  perjury  and  schism,  ib, ;  his 
death,  342. 
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Franks,    the,  invade    the    Roman 

territories,  90;   subdued  by  the 

consul  Constans,  92. 
Fravitus,  a  Goth,  honoured  with 

the  office  of  consul  as  a  reward 

for  his  fidelity,  310. 
Fritigemes,  chief  of  a  division  of 

the  Goths,  255. 
Frumentius  visits  India — aids  in 

the  dissemination  of  Christianity, 

52 ;  appointed  bishop  of  India,  ^. 

Gai'nas,  the  Goth,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Roman  army — seeks 
to  usurp  supreme  authority — is 
met  by  Arcadius — they  vow  fidel- 
ity— violates  his  vow,  307 ;  ex- 
cites a  tumult — is  slain,  309,  310. 

"  Gainea,"  a  book  written  by  Euse- 
bius  Scholasticus,  310. 

Gaius  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Ri- 
mini, 139. 

Galerius,  the  surname  of  Maxi- 
mian,  2. 

Galla,  second  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  253. 

Gallus,  kinsman  of  Gonstantius,  in- 
vested with  the  sovereignty  of 
Syria,  123;  attempts  innovations, 
132 ;  Gonstantius  incensed  at  his 
conduct,  causes  him  to  be  slain,  ib. 

George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  60; 
inducted  into  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria by  the  Arians,  93  ;  commits 
horrible  atrocities,  121 ;  deposed, 
156;  burnt  by  Pagans,  174;  his 
death  resented  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  ib. 

George,  a  learned  Arian  presbyter, 
339. 

Germinius  deposed  by  the  synod  of 
Rimini,  139. 

**  Gnostic,"  title  of  a  book  written 
by  Evagrius,  239. 

Gnostic,  a  monk,  views  of,  239. 

Gomarius,  a  rebel  general,  put  to 
death  by  Valens,  215. 

Goths  invade  the  Roman  territory, 
and,  being  defeated,  embrace 
Christianity,  49 ;  renew  their  at- 
tacks against  Constantinople — are 


repulsed,  255 ;  the  Christianized, 
by  simple  views  of  truths  are  led 
to  reject  the  Arian  heresy — be- 
come subjects  of  Valens,  ib. ;  they 
return  his  clemency  by  hostile 
aggressions,  256. 

Grata,  daughter  of  Valentinian  the 
elder,  253. 

Gratian,  a  consul  under  the  empe- 
ror VOTentinian,  215. 

Gratian,  the  emperor,  grants  free- 
dom to  all  sects — creates  Theo- 
dosius hi»  colleague,  262 ;  assas- 
sinated by  M aximus,  273. 

Gregory  designated  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, 88 ;  his  installation  in- 
dignantly resented  by  the  people, 
91 ;  ejected  from  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, 93. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  his  sketch 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  203 ;  op- 
poses the  Arian  heresy,  244; 
translated  to  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, 265 ;  refuses  to  continue 
in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  ib, 

Gregory  the  Just,  his  four  virtues 
and  their  province,  239. 

Gregory,  brother  of  Basil,  bishop  of 
Csesarea,  246. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  a  disciple 
of  Origen,  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Divine  truth,  247. 

Gregory,  three  of  the  name,  247. 

Hail  of  prodigious  size  viewed  as 
indicative  of  God's  displeasure, 
221,  330. 

Heathen  temples  in  Alexandria  de- 
molished, 277,  278. 

Helen,  mother  of  Constantine,  erects 
a  magnificent  church  on  the  site 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  47 ;  also  at 
Bethlehem,  and  at  Mount  Ascen- 
sion— her  death,  48. 

Heliodorus,  a  bishop  of  Trica,  in 
Thessaly,  290. 

Helion,  a  Roman,  negotiates  with 
the  Persians,  355;  conveys  the 
imperial  crown  to  Valentinian, 
361. 

Heliadius,  a  Pagan  grammarian  of 
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Alexandria,  priest  of  Jupiter, 
killed  nine  Christians  with  his 
own  hand — flies  under  the  dread 
of  retributive  justice,  278,  279. 

Heraclides,  a  Cyprian,  elected  bi- 
shop of  Ephesus,  318. 

Heraclius,  a  priest  of  Hercules,  at 
Tyre,  made  deacon,  159. 

Herculius,  the  surname  of  Maxi- 
mian,  2. 

Hermes,  a  bishop,  exiled  under 
Constantius,  122. 

Hermogenes,  a  general  under  Con- 
stantius,  92. 

Herrenius  succeeds  Cyril  as  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  165. 

Hierax,  a  presbyter,  exiled  under 
Constautine,  122. 

Hierax,  a  literary  teacher  at  Alex- 
andria, 344. 

Hieroglyphics,  remarkable,  found 
on  demolishing  the  temple  of  Se- 
rapis  at  Alexandria,  279. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  185; 
confutes  the  Arian  tenets,  ib. 

Himerius,  of  Athens,  a  celebrated 
sophist,  245. 

Hippodrome  games,  299. 

Homoiousios,  explanation  of  the 
term,  (see  note,)  163. 

Homoousian  faith  publicly  adopted 
by  Jovian,  208 ;  creed  set  forth, 
224. 

Homoousians  defend  consubstan- 
tiality,  96 ;  persecuted  by  the 
Arians,  229,  234 ;  Valens  relaxes 
his  persecution  against  them,  258 ; 
they  regain  possession  of  the 
churches,  266. 

Honoratus,  first  prefect  of  Constan- 
tinople, 156. 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  254;  his  birth,  274;  as- 
sumes the  government  of  the 
West,  301 ;  his  death,  359. 

Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  12,  43 ; 
attends  the  synod  of  Sirmium, 
124 ;  compelled  to  compliance 
witli  its  views,  130. 

Hostilities  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Persians  renewed,  351. 


Huns,  the,  vanquish  the  Goths,  256 ; 
invade  and  devastate  the  territory 
of  the  Burgundians,  368,  369, 

Hymns,  responsive,  nightly  sung  by 
the  Homoousians — origin  of  the 
custom,  315. 

Hypatia,  a  female  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  horribly  mutilated 
and  murdered,  348. 

Hypatian,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  124. 

Hypatius,  a  consul,  149. 

HypostcuiSf  on  the  application  of  the 
word,  179;  various  interpreta- 
tions thereof,  ib, 

Iberians,  conversion  of,  to  Chris* 
tianity,  53. 

Ignatius,  third  bishop  of  Antioch, 
introduces  the  singing  of  hymns 
by  night,  315. 

"  ImmortalSy**  certain  Persian  troops 
so  called,  routed,  355. 

Impostor,*  miraculous  detection  of 
a  Jewish,  350,  351 ;  a  Jewish, 
causes  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  379. 

India,  introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Christianity  in,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  51,  52. 

Interment,  magnificent,  of  Constan- 
tine at  Constantinople,  80 ;  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  301. 

Ireneeus  the  grammarian,  178. 

IrenflBUS  bishop  of  Lyons,  287. 

Ischyras,  of  Mareotis,  an  infamous 
character,  maligns  Athanasius,  66. 

Isdigerdes,  king  of  Persia,  converted 
to  Christianity,  341 ;  his  death, 
342. 

Isidore,  an  Egyptian  monk  and  pro- 
fessed perfectionist,  236. 

Isidore,  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
opposes  the  ordination  of  John, 
302. 

Jews  of  Dio  Caesarea  revolt,  131 ; 
favoured  by  Julian,  who  assists 
them  to  rebuild  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, 197 ;  they  are  miraculously 
hindered,  198;  expelled  from 
Alexandria,  346,  347 ;  horrible 
impiety  of,  at  Immestar,  349, 350. 
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Johannites,  the  adherents  of  John 
of  Constantinople,  so  called,  329. 

John  succeeds  to  the  see  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 277. 

John,  (called  Chrysostom,)  presby- 
ter of  Antioch,  elevated  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople — his  birth, 
education,  writings,  &c.,  303 ;  ren- 
ders himself  odious  to  his  clergy, 
305 ;  draws  upon  himself  the  hos- 
tility of  persons  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, 306 ;  admonishes  Epipha- 
nius  for  his  uncanonical  proceed- 
ings, 323;  incurs  the  emperor's 
displeasure — is  deposed,  324 ;  ex- 
iled by  the  emperor,  325 ;  the  em- 
peror recalls  and  reinstates  him, 
325,  326 ;  anew  provokes  the 
empress  —  is  brought  before  a 
synod  and  deposed — the  emperor 
banishes  him,  328;  his  death  and 
character,  331 ;  his  remains  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  of  The 
ApoatleSf  384. 

John,  secretary  to  Theodosius  junior, 
seizes  the  sovereign  authority, 
360 ;  put  to  death,  ib. 

John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  deposes 
Cyril — they  however  become  re- 
conciled, 374. 

Jovian  proclaimed  emperor,  200; 
close  of  the  Persian  war,  201 ; 
publicly  adheres  to  the  Homo- 
ousian  faith — shuts  up  the  Pagan 
temples,  and  abolishes  human 
sacrifices,  208 ;  proclaims  general 
tolerance,  210 ;  is  declared  con- 
sul at  Antioch — ^his  sudden  death, 
211. 

Jovian,  a  consul  under  Valens,  221. 

Julian,  proclaimed  emperor,  167 ; 
his  education,  168 ;  is  married 
to  the  emperor's  sister,  Helen, 
169  ;  a  civic  crown  falls  upon  his 
head,  170 ;  takes  the  barbarians' 
king  prisoner — acts  independent- 
ly of  Constantius,  170 ;  throws 
off  Christianity  —  excites  a  civil 
war  against  Constantius — makes 
a  public  entry  into  Constantinople 
—  recalls  the  exiled  bishops — 


commands  the  Pagan  temples  to 
be  opened,  171;  enforces  econo- 
my in  the  household — ^reformsi  the 
mode  of  travelling  —  patronizes 
literature    and   plulosophy,   and 
writes    against    Christians,    ib.; 
resents    the  murder    of   Bishop 
George  of  Alexandria,  ]  74 ;  writes 
to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  on 
the  subject,  ib,;  recalls  Bishops 
Lucifer  and  Eusebius  from  exile, 
177;   becomes  hostile  to  Chris- 
tians, 186 ;  favours  Pagan  super- 
stitions— is  rebuked  by  the  blind 
bishop    of   Chalcedon    (Maris), 
187  ;    excludes  Christians  from 
literary  *  instruction    to    disable 
them  for  argument  —  interdicts 
their  holding  official  places — en- 
deavours to  bribe  their  compli- 
ance, 188 ;  goes  to  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  extorts  money  from 
the    Christians,   189;    seeks    to 
apprehend     Athanasius,      190 ; 
mocks  the   Christians,   ib,;   ac- 
celerates his  operations  against 
the  Persians,  ]  94  ;  oppresses  the 
trade  of  Antioch,  and  obtains  the 
cognomen  of"  Bull-burner,"  195; 
opens  the  Pagan  temples  at  An- 
tioch— endeavours  to  obtain  an 
oracle  from  Apollo  Daphnsns, 
but  fails,    196 ;    commands  the 
prefect  to  pimish  the  Christians 
— receives  and  abruptly  dismisses 
the  Persian  ambassadors — orders 
the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Solomon  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasury,  197  ;  this  object 
defeated    by    earthquakes,    &c., 
198;    he    invades    the    Persian 
territories,  ib.;  believes  that  he 
is  a  second  Alexander,  and  re- 
fuses to  wear  armour — is  mortally 
wounded,   199 ;  the  Pagans  la- 
ment his  death — Libanius  com- 
poses his  funeral  oration,  201. 
Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  declines 
appearing  at  the  synod  at  An- 
tioch,  86;  affords  Athanasius  a 
refugei  97 ;  vindicates  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  Romish  see,  ib, ;  his 
death,  132. 

Jiista,  daughter  of  Yalentinian  the 
elder,  253. 

Justina  becomes  the  wife  of  Yalen- 
tinian the  elder,  252 ;  persecutes 

•  and  banishes  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  273. 

Justus,  father  of  Justina*  his  re- 
markable dream,  252 ;  for  which 
the  emperor  causes  him  to  be 
assassinated,  253. 

King,  the,  of  Iberia,  exhorted  by  a 
captive  maid  to  acknowledge  the 
true  God  —  is  converted  and 
preaches  the  gospel,  54. 

Lampsacus,  synod  assembles  at — 
its  position,  215. 

Lauricius,  a  military  conunander 
.  under  Constantius,  149. 

Leonas,  an  officer  of  distinction, 
149;  summarily  dissolves  the 
synod  of  Seleucia,.  155. 

Leontins,  bishop  of  Antioch,  120 ; 
his  death,  135. 

Leontius  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  de- 
posed, 156. 

Leontius*  bishop  of  the  Novatian 
Church  at  Rome,  276. 

Letter  from  Constantino  to  Bishop 
Alexander  and  Anus,  113;  ad- 
dressed by  Eusebius  Pamphilus  to 
the  Christians  at  Ceesarea,  22  ; 
from  Constantino  to  the  Church  of 
the  Alexandrians,  29  ;  to  Anus, 
62  ;  summoning  the  members  of 
the  council  of  Tyre,  67 ;  (the 
younger)  recalling  Athanasius,  83 ; 
from  Constans  to  his  brother  Con- 
stantino, 109  ;  from  Julian  to  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  174 ;  from 
Liberiusi  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Macedonians,  224. 

Libanius,  the  Syrian  sophist,  168 ; 
composes  a  funeral  oration  for 
the  emperor  Julian,  201 ;  refuta- 
tion of  it,  ib, 

Libanius,  a  rhetorician  of  Antioch, 
245. 


Liberius  elevated  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
132 ;  exiled,  and  reinstated,  144 ;  * 
receives  a  deputation  of  bishc^s, 
222 ;  dismisses  them,  224. 

Licinius,  a  Dacian,  is  appointed 
successor  to  Maximian  Galerius, 
2;  deceives  Constantino  by  his 
craft,  4 ;  his  death,  5. 

Loaves  of  benediction,  (see  note,) 
345. 

Lollian,  a  consul  under  Constanf- 
tius,  132. 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  appoint- 
ed to  the  see  of  Antioch,  177 ;  he 
'constitutes  Paulinus  their  bishop, 
and  departs,  ib, ;  goes  to  Antioch, 
184;  his  adherents  become  a 
sect — he  leaves  them,  and  returns 
to  Sardinia,  185. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  ex- 
pelled and  restored,  93 ;  dies  in 
prison,  119. 

Lucius,  an  Arian,  ordained  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  176  ;  installed 
in  the  episcopal  chair  of  Alex- 
andria, 234;  attacks  Egyptian 
monasteries,  241 ;  expelled  from 
the  see  of  Alexandria,  goes  to 
Constantinople,  258,  266.    ^ 

Ludi  Circenses,  games,  (see  note,) 
124. 

Lupicin,  a  consul  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  221. 

Macarius,  the  presbyter,  conducted 
in  chains  to  the  council  of  Tyre, 
68. 

Macarius,  two  Egyptian  monks  of 
this  name — account  of  each,  236, 
242. 

Macedonia,  singular  custom  among 
the  clergy  of,  291. 

Macedonians,  the,  petition  the  em- 
peror Jovian,  208 ;  the  names  of 
their  bishops  enumerated,  224, 
225 ;  determinately  adhere  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  267 ;  persecuted  by 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and 
Genua,  369,  370. 

Macedonius,  head  of  a  sect,  12. 

Macedonius,  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
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in  Constantinople,  85;  elected 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  92 ;  in- 
stalled in  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple, 96 ;  massacre  on  this  occa- 
sion, ib,;  persecutes  the  Chris- 
tians, ]  20 ;  excites  tumults  — 
desolates  the  churches,  145;  he 
becomes  odious,  148;  deposed, 
159;  conspires  to  excite  commo- 
tions^ 163. 

Macedonius,  a  Christian,  who  en- 
dured a  cruel  martyrdom,  191. 

Magi,  the,  attempt  to  deceive  Isdi- 
gerdes,  341. 

Magnentius  slays  Constans,  1 18 ; 
becomes  master  of  Rome,  130 ;  is 
•  defeated — commits  suicide,  131. 

Magnus  excommunicated,  156. 

Maid,  a  captive,  is  instrumental  to 
the  conversion  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Iberia,  53 ;  performs  a 
miracle,  ib, 

Mancipes,  their  office,  281. 

Manes,  bom  a  slave,  enfranchised 
and  educated,  57 ;  king  of  Persia 
puts  him  to  a  cruel  death,  58. 

Mantinium,  inhabitants  of,  defeat 
the  troops  of  Macedonius,  148. 

Marathonius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
145,  163. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  de- 
posed, 75;  is  restored,  76;  ex- 
pelled, and  restored,  93;  rein- 
stated by  the  council  of  Sardica, 
105 ;  restored  to  his  see  by  Con- 
stantius,  114;  again  ejected,  119. 

Marcellus,  a  consul  under  Con- 
stantius,  86. 

Marcian,  a  pious  and  eloquent 
presbyter  of  the  Novatian  sect, 
220 ;  bishop  of  the  Novatian 
Church  at  Constantinople,  284 ; 
his  death,  301. 

Marcian,  Macedonian  bishop  of 
Lampsacus,  267. 

Marcian,  bishop  of  the  Novatians 
in  Scythia,  succeeds  Paul,  385. 

Mardonius,  a  eunuch,  168. 

Marinus  succeeds  Bishop  Demo- 
philus,  274,  295. 

Maris,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  defends 


Arianism,  18;  conspires  against 
Athanasius,  65,  98. 

Mark,  a  Syrian,  bishop  under  Con- 
stantius,  98 ;  exiled,  122. 

Mark  (a  second  bishop  of  the  name) 
exiled  under  Constantius,  1 22. 

Marriage  of  Valentinian  with  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  junior* 
383. 

Martyrdom,  cruel,  of  eighty  pious 
ecclesiastics,  230. 

Maruthas,  bishop  of  Mesopotamia, 
324;  goes  on  a  mission  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  340 ;  is  permitted 
to  erect  churches  and  diffuse 
Christianity,  341. . 

Massacre  at  the  installation  of  Mace- 
donius at  Antioch,  96. 

Mavia,  queen  of  the  Saracens,  heads 
a  revolt  agnj^st  the  Romans — 
offers  to  close  the  war  on  certain 
conditions,  257 ;  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals consent — gives  her  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Victor,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Roman 
army,  258 ;  enables  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Constantinople  to  repulse 
the  Goths,  261. 

Maxen tins  raised  to  sovereign  power 
by  the  Praetorian  soldiers,  2 ;  his 
atrocious  acts,  ib, 

Maximian,  sumamed  Herculius, 
lays  aside  the  imperial  dignity — 
attempts  to  regain  it  —  dies  at 
Tarsus,  2. 

Maximian,  sumamed  Gralerius,  chief 
in  the  imperial  sway — his  death, 
2. 

Maximian,  a  monk,  succeeds  Nes- 
torius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople 
—his  death,  380. 

Maximin,  a  govemor  of  Rome,  250. 

Maxim  in,  assessor  in  the  Roman 
armies — accompanies  Helion  to 
Persia,  354;  is  imprisoned  —  is 
released,  and  concludes  a  treaty 
of  peace,  355. 

Maximus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  86 ; 
ejected,  145. 

Maximus  (of  Ephesus)  put  to  death 
as  a  practiser  of  magic,  168. 
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Maximus  the  Novatian  bishop  of 
Nice,  249. 

Maximus  of  Britain,  causes  Gra- 
tian  to  be  assassinated,  273;  is 
admitted    by     Valentinian    the 

;  younger  as  his  colleague  in  im- 
perial power,  ib. ;  Theodosius 
puts  him  to  death,  276. 

Meletius  (or  Melitius)  bishop  of 
Sebastia,  translated  to  Beroea — 
Uience  to  Antioch — sent  into  ex- 
ile by  Constantius,  168 ;  recalled 
by  Jovian,  209 ;  expelled  by 
Valens,  213;  his  death,  269. 

Melitians,  their  origin,  they  unite 
with  the  Arians,  11. 

Melitius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
deposed — ^becomes  head  of  the 
sect  called  Meletians,  11 ;  re- 
stored to  communion  by  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  27. 

Memnon,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  374. 

Mendemus  suffers  martyrdom,  229. 

Merobandes,  a  consuf  under  Gra- 
tian,  273. 

Meropius,  a  Tyrian  philosopher, 
murdered,  51. 

Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus  in 
Lycia,  author  of  "  Xenon,'*  322. 

Metrodorus,  a  philosopher,  51. 

Metrophanes,  a  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, 76. 

Milan,  tumult  at,  251. 

Miracle,  a,  said  to  have  been 
wrought  through  Christian  bap- 
tism, 337;  ascribed  to  Silvanus 
bishop  of  Troas,  377. 

Miraculous  healing  of  a  child  by  a 
captive  maid,  53. 

Mithra,  murderous  rites  in  the  tem- 
ple of,  unveiled,  173. 

Modestus,  the  prefect,  bums  eighty 
pious  ecclesiastics  in  a  ship, 
230. 

Monasteries  of  Egypt,  brief  account 
of,  234;  assailed  by  a  military 
force — horrible  excesses  commit- 
ted, 241. 

Money-changers,  (see  note  on  this 
expression,)  193. 

Monks  of  Egypt,  their  remarkable 


lives,  234;  their  sufferings,  and 
Christian  endurance,  242. 

Monk,  sumamed  the  lAmg,  of  Alex- 
andria, 312. 

Moses,  a  Saracen  and  monk,  is,  at 
the  instance  of  Queen  Mavia, 
ordained  bishop  of  the  Saracens, 
257. 

Names,  many  persons  change  their, 
to  avoid  death  from  suspicion, 
232. 

Narcissus,  a  Cilician  bishop  under 
Constantius,  98. 

Narsseus,  a  Persian  general,  who 
commanded  his  country's  forces 
against  the  Romans,  352. 

Necromancy,  practice  of,  232. 

Nectarius  elected  to  the  episcopate 
of  Constantinople,  267  ;  consult- 
ed by  the  emperor  Theodosius 
as  to  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  various  sects,  270. 

Neonas,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  ejected, 
160. 

Nepotian  assumes  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome — he  is  slain,  118. 

Nestorius  succeeds  Sisinnius  in  the 
episcopate  of  Constantinople,  367; 
excites  a  tumult — persecutes  the 
Novatians — Quarto-decimani  im- 
to  death,  368;  prevails  on  the 
emperor  to  deprive  the  Macedon- 
ians of  their  churches,  370 ;  is 
ejected,  ib. ;  deposed,  and  banish- 
ed to  Oasis,  374. 

Nice,  council  of,  summoned  by 
Constantine — Eusebius  Pampjii- 
lu8*s  account  of  it,  17 ;  names 
of  bishops  present  at  the  council 
of,  43 ;  period  of  the  assembling 
of  the  council  of,  ib, 

Nicene  synod,  did  not  alter  the 
time  of  celebration  of  the  Easter 
Festival,  292. 

Nicoclcs,  the  Lacedaemonian,  168. 

Nigrinian,  a  consul,  119. 

Nilammon,  a  bishop,  exiled  under 
Constantius,  122. 

Nile,  superstitious  views  of  its  pe- 
riodical overflowings,  49. 
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Novatians,  the,  (a  sect  in  Phrygia 
and  Paphlagonia,)  change  the  day 
for  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter, 
249 ;  exclude  from  communion 
those  that  have  twice  married,  (see 
note,)  291 ;  persecuted  at  Rome 
— treated  with  Christian  regard 
at  Constantinople,  343,  344. 

Novatus,  (see  note  on  his  name,) 
248 ;  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
Church  who  seceded  from  it,  t6.  ; 
suffers  martyrdom,  249. 

Oak,  of  Mamre,  49. 

Oak  the,  a  place  in  Bithynia  where 
a  synod  was  held  in  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  324. 

Optar,  king  of  the  Huns,  his  death, 
369. 

Optatus,  a  Pagan  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople, under  Arcadius,  329. 

Oracle,  metrical,  218,  219. 

Oratory  erected  in  Iberia,  54. 

Orestes,  a  prefect  of  Alexandria, 
under  Theodosius  junior,  346 ; 
opposes  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
347;  is  assailed  by  the  monks, 
ib. 

Origen,  311. 

Origenists,  a  religious  party  so 
termed,  opposed  to  the  "  Anthro- 
pomorphit»,"  313. 

Ousiay  on  the  application  of  the 
term,  179 ;  views  of  different  the- 
ologians respecting  the  term,  ib. 

Pagan  mysteries  and  obscene  rites 
exposed,  278. 

Palladius,  governor  of  Egypt  under 
the  emperor  Valens,  233. 

Palladius,  a  monk  and  disciple  of 
Evagrius,  241. 

Palladius,  a  Roman  courier  of  cele- 
rity, 354. 

Pambos,  an  Egyptian  monk,  236. 

Pancratius,  bishop  of  Pelusium, 
124. 

Paphnutius,  bishop  of  Upper  The- 
bes, 18 ;  honoured  by  the  em- 
peror for  the  truth's  sake,  39; 
opposes  an  austere  law,  ib. 


Parembole,  a  Gnostic  monk,  239. 

Patropassians,  an  heretical  sect,  102. 

Patrophilus  deposed,  156. 

Paul,  bishop  of  Tyre,  68. 

Paul,  a  presbyter,  is  elected  to  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople,  85  ; 
ejected  by  Constantius,  ib*;  rein- 
stated in  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stantinople, 92,  105,  no,  114; 
strangled,  119 ;  his  body  honour- 
ably interred  by  Theodosius,  269. 

Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  repelled 
by  Constantius,  93 ;  goes  to  Thes- 
salonica,  95. 

Paul,  a  monk,  succeeds  the  Noya- 
tian  bishop  Chrysanthus,  350 ; 
his  eminent  character,  ib.;  his 
death,  384 ;  his  last  act,  385. 

Paulinus,  bishop^  of  Treves,  134; 
exiled  by  Constantius,  135. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his 
death,  277. 

Pazum,  a  village  where  a  Novatian 
s3mod  was  held,  2^^. 

Pelagius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  is 
invested  with  the  administration 
of  the  Churches  in  the  East,  268.' 

Penitentiary  presbyter,  ofice  of, 
abolished,  and  cause  wherefore, 
281. 

Period  of  the  death  of  Constantine, 
79;  comprised  in  the  whole  of 
this  history,  387. 

Persia,  propagation  of  Christianity 
in,  340. 

Persian  ambassadors  received  and 
dismissed  by  Julian,  197. 

Persians,  signal  defeat  of,  by  the 
Romans,  355. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his 
martyrdom,  5. 

Peter,  succeeds  Athanasius  as  bi^ 
shop  of  Alexandria — is  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  233  ;  escapes  to 
Rome,  234 ;  returns  from  Rome 
to  Antioch — his  death,  258. 

Peter,  a  monk,  brother  of  Basil, 
bishop  of  CaBsarea,  246. 

Peter,  an  arch-presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  315. 

Petirus,  a  learned  Egyptian  mank^ 
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who  gave  scientific  lectures  dbm- 
mencing  with  prayer,  236. 

Fharmaceus,  a  port  in  the  Euxine 
Sea,  363. 

Philip,  a  Praetorian  prefect  under 
Constantius,  95 ;  entraps  Bishop 
Paul,  ib. 

Philip,  a  consul  under  Arcadius,  334. 

Philip,  a  learned  presbyter — notice 
of  his  ."  Christian  History,"  and 
literary  labours,  364,  365. 

Philo,  a  bishop,  exiled  under  Con- 
stantius, 122. 

Phcebus  excommunicated,  156. 

Photinus,  bishop  of  the  Churches 

'  in  Illyricum,  introduces  the  Arian 

heresy  in  his  district,  99 ;  deposed, 

124;  and  afterwards  exiled,  129. 

Pio,  an  Egyptian  monk,  236. 

Placidia,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  254. 

"  Placidian,"  an  imperial  mansion, 
324. 

Placitus,  (otherwise  Flaccillus,)  bi- 
shop of  Antioch,  86. 

Plintha,  consul  and  commander- 
in-chief  under  Theodosius  the 
younger,  295. 

Pliny,  a  bishop,  exiled  under  Con- 
stantius, 122. 

Pneumaticomachi,  explanation  of 
this  term,  &c.,  163. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who 
sufiered  martyrdom  under  Gor- 
dian,  287. 

Porphyry,  a  licentious  railer  against 
the  truth,  31 ;  surnamcd  "  the 
Tyrian  old  man,"  202  ;  his  "  His- 
tory of  Philosophers,"  203. 

Porphyry  succeeds  to  the  episcopate 
of  Antioch,  342. 

Prayer,  the  power  of,  signally  ex- 
emplified, 298,  360,  380. 

Prayers,  variously  performed  in 
difierent  Churches,  290;  with 
lighted  candles  in  Achaia,  Thes- 
saly,  and  among  the  Novatians 
at  Constantinople,  291. 

Preface  to  Book  V. — apology  for 
blending  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
matters,  260;  to  Book  VI.,  299. 


Prefect,  a,  struck  by  the  emperor 
Valeus,  231. 

Probinus,  a  consul  under  Con- 
stantius, 86. 

Probus,  a  consul,  has  the  chief  ad- 
ministration of  afiairs  in  Italy 
during  the  minority  of  Valen- 
tinian  the  younger,  273 ;  leaves 
Italy  and  retires  to  Thessalonica, 
ib. 

Proclus,  a  consul  under  Constan- 
tino the  younger  84. 

Proclus,  a  presbyter,  364 ;  ordained 
bishop  of  Cyzicum,  366 ;  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
380 ;  his  virtues,  381 ;  preaches  a 
sermon  on  Ezekiel's  prophecy, 
383 ;  conciliates  those  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Church,  384; 
makes  an  unprecedented  eccle- 
siastical appointment,  386. 

Procopius,  a  tyrant  of  Constanti- 
nople, meditates  a  usurpation  of 
the  imperial  throne,  214 ;  march- 
es an  army  against  Valens — is 
defeated  and  put  to  a  horrid 
death,  215. 

Procopius,  a  Roman  general,  held 
a  command  against  the  Persians, 
355. 

Prohseresius,  a  celebrated  sophist 
of  Athens,  245. 

Protogenes,  bishop  of  Sardica,  104. 

Psathyrians,  a  title  given  to  one  of 
the  Arian  sections,  295. 

Psenosiris,  a  bishop,  exiled  imder 
Constantius,  122. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  whose 
command  the  Septuagint  was 
produced,  (see  note,)  358. 

Quarto-decimani,  the,  excommuni- 
cated, (see  note,)  287 ;  observ- 
ance of  Easter,  288 ;  and  dis- 
cipline, 291 ;  persecuted  unto 
death,  by  Nestorius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  368. 

Queen,  the,  of  Iberia,  converted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
captive  maid,  and  preaches  the 
gospel,  53. 
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Readers  in  the  ancient  Churches, 
how  chosen,  290. 

Bhongos,  chief  of  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  Rome  under  Theodosius 
junior,  struck  dead,  382. 

Richomeres,  a  consul  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  under  Theodosius, 
274. 

Rings  made  use  of  by  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Christians,  346. 

Rites,  murderous  Pagan,  at  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  189 ;  and  cere- 
monies, their  diversity  among 
the  Churches  accounted  for,  292. 

Roman  empire  invaded  by  Max- 
imus  from  the  island  of  Britain, 
273. 

Rome  taken  and  sacked  by  barba- 
rians, 342. 

Rufmus,  a  presbyter,  41 ;  author 
of  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History," 
80,  196. 

Rufinus,  the  Prsetorian  prefect, 
slain  by  the  soldiery,  301. 

Rusticula,  a  Novatian  bishop,  343. 

Sabbatius,  a  converted  Jew,  or- 
dained a  presbyter,  284 ;  pledged 
himself  by  oath  that  he  would 
never  accept  a  bishopric  —  dis- 
regards his  oath  and  is  consti- 
tuted bishop  of  his  followers,  285, 
286;  holds  schismatic  meetings, 
338  ;  procures  his  own  ordination 
to  episcopal  office,  344;  his  re- 
mains secretly  removed  from  his 
tomb  to  a  private  sepulchre,  363. 

Sabbatius  succeeds  the  Arian  bi- 
shop Barba,  369. 

Sabellius,  the  Libyan,  head  of  a 
heretical  sect,  105. 

Sabinus,  the  Macedonian  bishop  of 
Heraclea,  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  but  praises 
Constantine,  20;  the  gross  par- 
tiality of  his  '*  Collection  of  Sy- 
nodical  Transactions,"  94,  97, 
234. 

Sallust,  a  Pnetorian  prefect  under 
Julian,  196. 


Sanganim,  a  commercial  town  near 
HelenopoUs,  where  a  Nofvatian 
synod  was  held,  285. 

Saracens  revolt  against  the  Romans 
— peace  concluded  cm  certain 
conditions,  257. 

Sarapion,  angel  of  the  Church  of 
ThmuTts,  240. 

Sarmatians  invade  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory—are defeated,  and  embrace 
Christianity,  49. 

Satumius,  a  consul  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  Gratian,  273. 

Scriptures  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Goths  by  their  bi- 
shop Ulfilas,  255. 

Scythian,  the  name  of  a  Saracen 
who  corrupted  the  truth,  56. 

Sebastian,  a  Manichsean  officer,  122. 

Seditious  movements  in  Antioch  on 
account  of  the  deposition  of  Bi- 
shop Eustathius,  61. 

Selenas,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  295. 

Serapion,  a  deacon  of  Constanti- 
nople, 305 ;  his  acts,  319 ;  is  or- 
dained bishop  of  Heraclea  in 
Thrace,  327. 

Serapis,  temple  of,  destroyed,  278 ; 
singular  hieroglyphics  found 
there,  279. 

Sergius,  a  consul,  119. 

Severa,  wife  of  Valentinian  the 
elder,  253. 

Severian,  bishop  of  Gabali  in  Syria, 
318 ;  his  extraordinary  rebuke 
of  Serapion,  319. 

Severus  Cssar  is  sent  to  Rome  to 
seize  the  emperor  Maxentius,  2. 

Sid^,  birthplace  of  Troilus  the  so- 
phist, 365. 

Silvanus,  a  tyrant  of  Gaul,  defeated 
by  Constantius,  131. 

Silvanus,  an  ascetic,  ordained  bi- 
shop of  Philippopolis,  377;  trans- 
lated to  Troas — performs  a  mi- 
racle, 378 ;  his  equitable  ad- 
ministration, ib, 

Siricius  succc^eds  to  the  episcopate 
of  Antioch,  342. 

Sisinnius,  reader  to  Agelins  bishop 
of  the  Novatians,  his  suggestion, 
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270;  ordained  bishop  of  the  No- 
vatian  Church  at  Constantinople, 
284;  succeeds  Marcian  in  the 
Novatian  episcopate,  301  ;  his 
erudition,  eloquence,  and  grace 
of  person — some  examples  of  his 
aptness  of  repartee,  331  ;  his 
death,  340 ;  succeeded  by  Chry- 
santhus,  344. 
Sisinnius  succeeds  Atticus  as  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  364;  ordains 
Proclus  to  the  see  of  Cyzicum — 
his  death,  366,  367. 
Sistra,  places  of  prostitution  in  Rome, 

281. 
Snow  storm,  violent,  and  singular 

issue  of,  359. 
Socrates'  (Scholasticus)  observation 
on  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
penitentiary  presbyter,  282;  views 
respecting  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter-day, baptism,fasting,  marriage, 
the  eucharist,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical rites,  286 ;  defence  of  Origen, 
321 ;  exposition  of  the  anachron- 
isms of  Philip's  "  Christian  His- 
tory,** 366 ;  opinion  on  the  trans- 
lation of  bishops,  375. 
Sophronius,bishop  of  Pompeiopolis, 
in   Paphlagonia,  declaration   of, 
before  the  s}'nod  of  Seleucia,  150 ; 
deposed,  160. 
Soucis,  a  moimtain  made  the  bound- 
ary between    the   Eastern    and 
Western  Churches,  109. 
Spyridon,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  18 ;  two 
remarkable  things  related  of  him, 
40,  41. 
Stenography  used  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings and  sermons  of  the  fa- 
thers, 129,  149,  305. 
Stilicho,  a  consul  under  the  empe- 
ror Arcadius,  310. 
Supernatural  appearance  in  Judea 
on  attempting  to  rebuild  Solo- 
mon's temple.  198. 
Superscription,  rilate*8,  discovered, 

47. 
Symmachus,  a  Roman  senator,  cle- 
mency of  Theodosius  towards, 
276. 


Synod  at  Antioch,  60 ;  at  Tyre,  68 ;  at 
Antioch,  86 ;  of  Antioch,  88 ;  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  99 ;  at  Sardica, 
104 ;  at  Sirmium,  124 ;  at  Rome, 
132;  of  Milan,  134;  of  Nicome- 
dia,  135 ;  at  Rimini,  ib. ;  of  the 
Ursacian  faction  at  Nice  in 
Thrace,  144;  of  Seleucia  (sur- 
named  Aspera),  149 ;  at  Constan- 
tinople, 157  ;  at  Alexandria  by 
bishops  Eusebius  and  Athanasius, 
177 ;  of  bishops  of  the  Acacian 
sect,  at  Antioch,  209 ;  at  Lamp- 
sacus,  215;  of  Sicilian  bishops, 
226 ;  of  the  Novatians  held  at  Pa- 
zum,  240 ;  of  Constantinople,  266 ; 
of  Novatian  bishops,  285;  at 
Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  324;  at 
Ephesus,  373. 

Synods,  provincial,  the  assembling 
of,  authorized  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  268. 

Syrian,  a  military  commander,  90. 

Tabernacle,  an  embroidered,  50. 

Tatian,  a  Christian,  endured  mar- 
tyrdom, 191. 

Thalassius  ordained  bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea,  386. 

Themistius,  a  philosopher,  210 ; 
records  Jovian's  religious  toler- 
ance— pronounces  the  consular 
oration  before  him  at  Antioch, 
211  ;  induces  Valens  to  relax 
the  severity  of  his  persecution, 
254. 

Theoctistus,  head  of  an  Arian  sect, 
295. 

"  Theod,'*  persons  whose  names 
commence  with  these  five  letters, 
such  as  Theodore,  Theodotus, 
&c.,  suspected  of  necromancy  by 
Valens,  are  put  to  death,  232. 

Theodore,  a  Thracian,  bishop  un- 
der Constantino,  98. 

Theodore,  a  young  Christian,  cruelly 
tortured  by  Julian,  358. 

Theodore,  a  pious  clerical  indi- 
-\'idual,  put  to  death,  229. 

Theodosiolus  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  232. 
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Theodosiufl,  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
in  Lydia,  deposed,  156. 

Theodosiu8,  (a  noble  Spaniard,)  ele- 
vated to  share  imperial  power, 
262 ;  is  baptized  by  the  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  265 ;  convenes  a 
synod,  270;  the  Goths  submit 
to  him — proclaims  his  son  Arca- 
dius  Augustus,  tS. ;  secures  to  the 
Novatians  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  other  sects,  272 ;  opposes  the 
tyrant  Maximus,  274;  gains  the 
victory — returns  in  triumph,  276; 
his  remarkable  clemency  towards 
the  senator  Symmachus,  ib, ;  de- 
molishes the  heathen  temples  in 
Alexandria,  278  ;  confers  great 
benefits  on  Rome,  280 ;  reforms 
some  infamous  abuses,  280,  281 ; 
leaves  Valentinian  at  Rome,  and 
returns  to  Constantinople,  281 ; 
gives  freedom  to  heretics,  283; 
favours  the  Novatians,  ib,;  de- 
feats the  regicide  Eugenius,  298  ; 
sends  for  his  son  Honorius — dies, 
299  ;  his  funeral  obsequies,  301. 

Theodosius  jun.  succeeds  the  em- 
peror Arcadius,  334;  his  pre- 
eminent character,  357 — 359; 
proclaims  his  cousin  Constantius 
emperor  of  the  West,  361 ;  con- 
venes a  synod  at  Ephesus,  373 ; 
his  deserved  eulogium,  382. 

Theodosius,  bishop  of  Synada  in 
Phrygia  Pacata,  persecutes  the 
Macedonians,  336 ;  loses  his  see, 
336,  337. 

Theodulus,  bishop  of  Chaeretapi  in 
Phrygia,  deposed,  156. 

Theodulus,  a  Christian  who  was 
cruelly  martyred,  191 . 

Theognis,  bishop  of  Nice,  defends 
Arianism,  18;  recalled  from  ex- 
ile, 43 ;  copy  of  his  retraction, 
44  ;  abuses  the  emperor's  cle- 
mency, 58  ;  conspires  against 
Athanasius,  59. 

Theon,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
348. 

Theopemptus,  a  Novatiau  bishop, 
340. 


Theophilus  succeeds  Timothy  at 
Alexandria,  274;  induces.  Theo-. 
dosius  to  demolish  the  temples, 
277,  278;  his  acts,  315;  flies 
from  Constantinople,  327  ;  ius 
death,  340. 

Theophronius,  a  Cappadocian  and 
head  of  a  sect,  296. 

Theotinus,  bishop  of  Scythia,  de- 
fends Origen«  321. 

Thecftocos,  disquisition  on  the  term, 
370. 

Therapeia,  a  port  in  the  Eoxine  Sea, 
called  Pharmaceus,  361. 

Thessalonica,  singular  custom 
among  the  clergy  of,  291. 

Thraui's,  a  bishop,  exiled  nnder 
Constantius,  122. 

Timothy  succeeds  Peter  at  Alexan- 
dria, 258;  his  death,  274. 

Timothy,  a  learned  Arian  presbyter, 
339. 

Torture,  horrible,  inflicted  upon 
Christian  women,  146. 

Transactions  comprised  in  the  last 
book,  387. 

Troilus,  a  sophist  of  prudence  and 
judgment,  334,  335. 

Tumult  at  Ancyra,  114. 

Tyre,  the  council  of,  67 ;  summoned 
by  the  emperor,  ib, 

Ulfllas  bishop  of  the  Groths,  159. 

Ulfilas  translates  the  Scriptures,  255. 

Unity  between  the  Catholics  and 
Novatians,  147. 

Uranius,  of  Tyre,  deposed,  156. 

Urbanus  suffers  martyrdom,  229. 

Ursacius  conspires  against  Athana- 
sius, 65;  recants,  91;  deposed, 
139. 

Ursinus,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  250. 

Valens,  bishop  of  Mursa,  conspires 
against  Athanasius,  65;  recants, 
91,  117;  deposed,  139. 

Valens  raised  to  sliare  the  imperial 
dignity,  212 ;  favours  the  Arians, 
ib.;  resides  at  Constantinople — 
is  intolerant  and  cruel,  t6. ;  or- 
ders the  walls  of  Chalcedon  to  be 
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destroyed,  218  ;  uses  the  stones 
for  public  baths,  ib, ;  further  per- 
secutions, 219;  leaves  (Constan- 
tinople for  Antioch,  228;  ban- 
ishes bishops  Eustathius  and 
Evagrius,  229 ;  dooms  an  entire 
congregation  to  slaughter,  231 ; 
continued  intolerance,  241 ;  per- 
mits the  Goths  to  become  his 
subjects,  256 ;  departs  from  An- 
tioch, ift.;  arrives  at  Constanti- 
nople, 259 ;  his  subjects  murmur 
— routs  the  Goths — is  slain,  ib, 

Valentinian  declared  emperor,  211 ; 
makes  Valens  his  colleague,  212 ; 
favours  the  orthodox,  ^. ;  goes 
to  the  West,  222 ;  abstains  from 
interfering  with  any  sect,  250; 
his  territory  invaded — ruptures  a 
blood-vessel  and  dies,  252. 

Valentinian  junior  proclaimed  em- 
peror, 252;  Probus,  consul 
during  his  minority,  273;  com- 
pelled to  admit  Maximus  as  his 
colleague — Theodosius  helps  him 
to  resist  the  tyrant,  ib,;  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Rome,  276, 
strangled,  297. 

Vararanes  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 


Persia,  342;  persecutes  the 
Christians  —  provokes  the  Ro- 
mans, 351,  352;  imprisons  the 
Roman  embassy — ^is  routed,  and 
compelled  to  make  peace,  355. 

Vetranio,  a  tyrant,  118;  proclaimed 
emperor,  123. 

Yicennalia,  celebration  of  Constan- 
tino's, 45. 

Vicentius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  43. 

Victor,  a  bishop  of  Rome,  287« 

Virgins,  torture  of  Christian,  121. 

Vitian,  a  Roman  general,  353. 

Vito,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  43. 

Will  of  Constantino,  79. 

Woman,  a  poor,  preserves  a  con- 
gregation from  martyrdom,  231, 
232;  confession  of  a,  of  noble 
family,  282. 

Women,  tortures  inflicted  upon 
Christian,  146. 

"Xenon,"  a  dialogue  by  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Olympus,  322. 

Zosimus  succeeds  Innocent  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  343. 
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COIIPLSTX  CATALOOm  OT  IfXW  BOOKS  AlfD    BKMAIlTDKftS,  IN   JQO  PA0I8,  KAV 

BX  HAD  GBATIS. 

*«*  JU  the  Books  adurtited  in  ihe  present  Catahgue  an  neatly  loeirdtd  in  cMl, 

orhotmd. 


F1N|!  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  HERALDRY , 
ANTIQUITIES,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORTING,  PICTORIAL  AND  HIGHLT 
ILLUSTRATED  WORKS,  ETC.  ETC. 


\NGLER  S  SOUVENIR.  Foip.  grO|  embellished  with  npwardi  of  60  beantlAil  EnsraTlngi  on 
Steel  by  Beckwjth  and  Topham,  and  hundreds  of  engrared  Borders,  every  page  being  sur- 
rounded (pub.  at  ISf.),  cloth,  gilt,  9«.  TUtt  VM 

ARTIST'S  BOOK  OF  FABLES,  eomprisinf  a  Series  of  Original  Fables,  Illustrated  by  SM 
exquisitely  beautiful  Engravings  on  wood,  by  Hartbt  and  otiier  eminent  Artists,  after  De- 
signs by  tlie  late  Jamss  Northcotx,  B.A.  Post  8to,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  1«.},  cloth, 
gilt,  0«.  184S 

BARBER'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  42  fine  Steel  PUtes,  and  Da.  Mavtbll's  Gbox.ooical  Map. 
8VO,  gilt,  cloth,  10«.  M.  184« 

BEWICK'S  SELECT  FABLES,  irith  a  Memoir,  «to,  with  several  Portraits  of  Bewick,  and 
upwards  of  350  Engravings  on  Wood,   original  impressions   (pub.  at  \U  1«.),  bds.  lOs* 

Neweatlkt  lUO 

BILLINGTON'S  ARCHITECTURAL  DIRECTOR,  being  an  approved  Guide  to  ArehU 
tects.  Draughtsmen,  Students,  Builders,  and  Workmen,  to  which  is  added  a  History  of  thr 
Art,  &c.  and  a  Glossary  of  Architecture.  Kew  Edition,  enlarged,  8to,  100  Plates,  cloth  lettere<t> 
(pub.  at  U.  8«.)  10«.  6d,  184S 

BOOK  OF  COSTUME,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  Uowardsofsoobeavtiftf 
Engravings  oi  ITeod,  by  Lintok.    8vo  (pub.  at  U.  U.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lOa.  M.  1847 

BOOK  OF  GEMS,  OR  THE  POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
3  vols.  8vo.  130 exquisite  Line  Engravings  after  Tcrvbr,  Bomivotok,  Lax dsbeb, Roberts, 
MvLRBADY,  etc.  etc.;  also  numerous  A atographs  (pub.  at  il,  14*.  id,)  Cloth  elegantly  glU| 
3/.  i:,  or  in  morocco,  3/.  3«. 

BOOK  or  GEMS,  OR  THE   MODERN   POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.    8V0.    50  exquixitelT  beautiful  Line  Engravings  after TvRVBR,  Boxivotox,  etc. 
etc.  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  Gd.),  cloth  elegantly  gilt,  16«.,  or  morocco,  IL  U.  1844 

BOOK  OF  RAPHAELS  CARTOONS,  BY  CATTERMOLE.  tvo.  with  an  exquisite 
Portrait  Of  Raphael,  a  View  of  Hampton  Court,  and  seven  very  highly  finished  Steel  Engrav- 
ings of  the  celebrated  Cartoons  at  Hamptoi.  Court  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  gtit,  7«.  6d,  184S 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  GEMS.  A  Series  of  LandKape  IlinstraUons  of  the  nost  Inte- 
resting localities  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Aceonntt,  by 
Washixgtok  IxviKo.  Jbssb,  W.  Howitt,  Wordsworth.  Ixslu,  and  others.  8vo, 
with  4i  hlgbly-flniahed  Steel  Engravings  (pab.  at  U.  lU.  6d.)  gilt  cloth,  I4«.  AU 

BOOK  OF  WAVER  LY  GEMS.    A  Series  of  64  hifbly-flBUhed  Une  EngravlBfi  of  th*  UMk 
iBteresting  Inciueuts  and  ttcenery  in  Walter  Seett's  Jfoveu,  by  ilXArm,  nxcax,  BoLL»  eaA . 
ethers,  after  Pictures  by  Lbsub,  Stotmaro,  Coopbr,  UvwaXD,  Ac.,  with  illvatntlTC  lettefi- 
pnaa,  ivo.  (pub.  at  lU  11«.  td, ),  cloth,  elegaatlj  gUt,  Ite.  IN« 
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BROCKEDON'S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.  3  voit.  medium  4to.  CootainiDg  109  bMutifli. 
Engravings  (pub.  at  10^.  10«.  io  boards),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edgoa,  U.  13*.  6d.  last 

BRITTON'S  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  LINCOLN,  4to,  18  fine  Plates,  b7  Lx  Kkvx, 
(pub.  at  3/.  a«.),  doth,  W.  St.    Royal  4to,  Large  Paper,  cloth  1/.  t  U.  6d.  1837 

This  vojome  was  publiabed  to  complete  llr.  Britton's  Cathedraia,  and  is  wanting  in  moat  of 
tile  sets. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  New  Edition,  cor. 
xected,  greatly  enlarged,  and  continiud  to  (he  present  time,  by  OkOROs  Stavlky,  Est).,  oo«i- 
plflte  in  one  mxgt  Tolome,  IrapL  8vo,  numerous  plates  of  monograms,  2t.  it. 

BULWER'S  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE.  Svo.  Embellished  with  27  exquisite  Lino  Bn. 
gravlngs  after  David  RoberU,  Maclise,  and  Parris  (pub.  at  1/.  \ls.  6d,),  cloUi  gilt,  14<. 

BURNETT'S    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF   SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS    ON 

FAINTINO,  4to,  12  fine  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  21.  2<.),  U.  It.  1843 

I  the  same,  large  paper,  rojal  4to,  proof  impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  41  4«.)t  S'*  3s. 

CANOVA'S  WORKS,  engraved  in  outline  by  Moses,  with  Descriptions  and  a  BiograpLici^ 
Memoir  by  Cicognara.  3  vols.  imp.  Svo,  iJ5  plates,  and  fine  Portrait  by  Worthingtoa,  lialf- 
bound  morocco  (pub.  at  6L  lit.)  tu  5*. 

■  the  same,  3  vols.  4to,  large  paper,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  9^.  ISi.),  4Z  4*. 

^-^—  the  same,  3  vols.  4to,  large  paper,  India  Proofs,  in  puts,  (pub.  at  15/.  15«.)  ?<•  10«. 

CARTER'S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  lUustrated  by  103  Copper, 
plate  Engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  1  wo  Thousand  specimens.  Edited  by  Johm  Brit. 
Tov,  Esq.    Royal  folio  (pub.  at  12^  12«.),  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  4«.  1837 

CARTER'S    ANCIENT    SCULPTURE    AND    PAINTING    NOW    REMAINING 

IN  ENGLAND,  f^om  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  lU  ign  of  Henry  VIII.  With  Historical  and 
Critical  Illustrations,  by  Douce.  Oouoh,  Meyr.ck,  Dawson  Turner,  and  Brittok. 
Royal  folio,  with  130  large  Engravings,  manv  of  whi  ;h  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  several 
illuminated  with  gold  (pub.  at  1&^  lit.),  half-bound  aiorocco,  81.  St.  1838 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Aicient  Buildings  in  England,  with  130 
Views,  etched  by  himaelfl    4  vols,  square  12mo  (pub. .  tt  21.  it.),  half  morocco,  18«.  1834 

CATLIN'S  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS.  3  ▼•  to.  ImpL  Svo.  3«0  Engraving*  (pah.  at 
iL  I2t.  6d.),  cloth,  emblematically  gilt,  U.  IQi.  1848 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADOON  HALL  34  exquisite  Engravings  en  Steel, 
from  Designs  by  himself.    Post  Svo  (originally  pub.  at  U.  Il«.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7«.  6d. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  f^m  the  Great  Masters,  in  the 
Royal  Collection,  engraved  by  Bartolozzz  and  others,  impL  foU  70  Plates  (pub.  at  121.  iit.), 
kalf-bound  morocco,  gUt  edges,  &1.  St. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.  A  Collection  of  300  Engravings  in  imitatioo  of  the  original 
Drawings  of  CLAims,  by  BAaLOM.  3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  3U.  10*.),  half-bound  moroco^,  gilt 
edges,  10^  10s. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containing  some  of  his  choicest 
Landscapes,  beautlftilly  Engraved  on  Steel,  f61io,  with  desoriptiv*  letter-press,  and  Portrait, 
In  a  portfolio  (pub.  at  3/.  12«.),  It.  &t. 

COESVELTS  PICTURE  GALLERY.  With  an  Introductloa  by  Mrs.  Jambbok.  Royal  4t« 
(K>  Plates  beautlAilly  engraved  in  outline.  India  Proolk  (pub.  at  fti.  St.),  half-bouad  morocco 
extra,  3<.3«.  ii(3< 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.  A  Series  of  65  Mlliant  Btcfainga,  comprising  Pictur. 
esque,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  accurate  RepreaentMiona.  Boyal4to  (pub.  at  3^.  iss.  6d. ), 
gilt  cloth,  II.  nt.6d. 

COOKE'S  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  5o  beau- 
tiful Etchings,  after  Drawings  by  Calcott,  Stamfisld,  Proux,  Robbrxs,  Hajldiko, 
SiAKK,  and  CoTMAjr.    Royal  4to.    Proofs  ( pub.  at  &^. ) ,  gilt  doth,  2L  it. 

CONEY'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  HOTELS  DE  VILLE,  TOWN  HALLS, 
AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  BUILDINQS  IN  FRANCE,  HOLLAND,  GERMAN  Y, 
AND  ITALY.  S3  Ane  large  Plates.  Imperial  foUo  (pub.  at  kOL  10«.),  half  morocco,  gilt  ed(r«s, 
SI.  lit.  M.  1843 

CORNWALL,  AN  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  OF:  tadndtagHlstoncal  and  Descrtp 
tive  Accounts.    Imperial  Svo,  illustrated  by  US  beautlftil Engravings  on  Steel  ai>d  Wood,  by 
Lamdells,  HiBCHcuprs,  Jacksov,  Williams,  Sly,  etc  after  drawings  by  C&bswick. 
(Pub.  at  16«. ),  half  morocco,  8«.  1843 

Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  the  most  Intnesting  couaty  in  Englaad. 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  by  Sir  Oborob  Natx.bb.  !n  a  Series  of 
above  40  magnificent  Paintings  of  the  Procession,  Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  convrehendlng 
ftithfUl  portraits  of  many  of  the  distinguished  Individuals  who  were  present;  witn  histuricu 
end  descriptive  letter-press,  atlaa  folio  (pub.  at  HI.  lOs.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
ULlit. 

eOTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK,  tending  te 
Ulnstiate  the  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  witii  Letter-press 
Dcacnptioas,  etc.  by  Dawbov  Tvbvsb,  Sir  8.  Mbtucx,  etc.  173  Plates.  The  enamelled 
Bnaaea  are  i^MididlyillUBiaated,  3  vote.  ln:pL4tohalf-boaad  morocco  fUtedgee,  •<.  ta.  last. 

>  tbe  mom,  large  pi^er,  impexkl  fttte,  htUmanbaot  f*^  ^kSt^tUU^ 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  in  «mI«m  eo«allM  ia 
Sncland,  with  L«tter-prcM  DMcrlptioDS  br  Bickxav.  S  vals.  impcrkl  firito,  <imimitBiBt  UO 
nigaly  ■piriMd  Etchings  (pub.  at  Hi.),  half  morocco,  M.  •«.  IttS 


DANIELLS  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  The  orisinal  maffnifleci? 
edition,  150  splendid  coloured  Views,  oo  the  largest  scale,  of  the  Architecture.  Antiquities,  ana 
Landscape  Scenery  of  Hindoostaa,  8  vols,  in  3,  elephant  folio  (pub.  at  310i.),  el«f  antly  half- 
bound  morocco,  OL  10s. 

DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,  6  toIs.  In  s,  smaD  folio,  150  FlatM  (pnlk.  at  W.  18t. 

hair-bousd  mcroeeo,  Qt.  6«. 
This  is  reduced  irom  the  preceding  large  woifc,  and  is  nncoloiired. 

DANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  being  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  mo«tiot«MiIng 
Subjects  flroni  all  Branches  of  Nstotal  History,  13S  Engrarings,  with  Letter-press  Descnptions 
2  Tols.  small  folio  (pub.  atlM.  U«.),  half  morocco  (uniform  with  the  Oriental  Scenery),  St.  U, 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  Translated  by  Jartis.  careftdly  revised. 
With  a  copious  original  Memoir  of  Cervantes.  lUnstrated  by  upwards  of  820  beautlftal  Wood 
EngraTings,  after  the  celebrated  Desiigns  of  Tomr  Johakkot,  including  16  new  and  heaotifnl 
large  CuU,  by  Auistkoko,  now  first  added.  2  vols,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  U.  lOt.),  cloth  gilt, 
U.  8«.  lUS 

DULtk.%>1  GALLERY,  a  Series  of  50  Beautiftilly  Coloured  Plaleo  from  «ie  most  Celebrated 
Picnuw  In  this  Remarkable  Collection;  executed  by  R.  Cocxbukn  (Custodian).  All 
mounted  on  Tinted  Card-hoard  in  the  manner  o'  Drawings,  imperial  folio,  including  4  Ttry 
large  additional  Plates,  published  separatelT  at  trom  3  to  4  gsineos  each,  and  not  beforo 
included  in  the  Series.     In  a  handsome  portfolio,  «<4b  morocco  back  (pnb.  at  40^.),  W.  I6t. 

*<  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  interestlufi  of  the  British  Picture  OaUMiaa,  and  Iiaa 
fbr  some  years  been  quite  unattainable,  even  at  the  fkail  price." 

EGYPT  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS.— COL  VYSES  GREAT  WORK  OM  THE 
PYRAMII>8  OF  GIZEH.  With  an  Appendix,  by  J.  8.  PsKUva,  Baa.,  on  th«  Pyramids  at 
Abou  Roash,  the  Fayoum,  ftc.  Ac  2  TOls.  imperial  tvo,  with  60  Plates,  liUiogn^hod  by 
Haohs  (pub.  at  21.  TOi.  6d.),  It.  U.  1840 

EGYPT— PER  RINGS   FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  Of 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH,  fte.  Drawn  flrom  actual  Survey  and 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse's  great  Work,  also  to  Denon,  the 
great  French  Work  on  Egypt,  Rosellini,  Belzoni,  Burckhardt,  Sir  Gardner  WlllifaMon,  Lane, 
and  others.  3  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great  French  *'Sgypte"  (pub.  at  15^  lu.) 
in  printed  wrappers,  3/.  3«.;  half-bound  morocco,  IL  14f.  6d:  I84g 

ENGLEFIELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    4to.    solan*  PlatM, Sagrairad  by  Coou,  nd a  Geo 

logical  Map  (pub.  7t.  7«.),  cloth,  21. 5s.  IglS 

■FLAXMAN'S  HOMER.  Seventy-flve  beautiftil  Compositions  to  the  Ixjad  and  Odtubt, 
engraved  under  Flaxmah's  inspection,  by  Pisou,  liosBS,  and  Bxjucb.  2  vols,  oblong  foHo 
(pub.  at  5/.  &t.),  boards  3/.  2s.  IgOi 

FLAXMAN'S  >ESCHYLUS,  Tbirty-alz  beavUfU  Composiciona  from.  Obloi«  IbUo  (pob.  at 
2^.  12«.  6d.),  boards  1^  U.  IgSi 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD,  Thfarty-seven  beautiftd  Compositions  from.     Oblong  folio  (pub.  at 

21.  i2a.  6c/.),  boards  U.  5«.  Igiy 

**  Flaxmsn's  unequalled  Compositions  from  Homer.  Jkcbytns,  and  Hesiod,  have  long 

been  the  admiration  of  Europe;  of  their  simplicity  and  beauty  the  pen  ia  quite  incapable  ot 

conveying  an  adequate  impression." — Sir  Thomai  Lamence. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eirht  CompositioBs,  in  the  manner  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawinigs,  by  F.  C.  Lawu.  Oblong 
folio  (pub.  at  2/.  2t.),  half-hound  morocco,  16f.  jg3| 

FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Seventy-four  Plates,  priniMl  Id 
Gold  and  Coloun.    2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  half-bound,  uncut  (pab.  at  it.  lOt.),  3^  10«. 

■  ■  the  sams,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pal>.  atlOJ.  I0».),  U.  U, 

CELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA;  or,  «•  fipograpby,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  of 
Pompeii.  Original  Series,  containing  the  Bestfttn>f  the  Excavations  previous  to  I8Ii.  3  voU. 
royal  8VO,  best  edition,  with  upwards  of  100  beaotiftil  Line  Engravings  by  Ooodall,  Cookb' 
Ubath,  P ye,  eto.  ( pub.  at  7L  4«. ),  boards,  St.  U.  Ig24 

GEMS  OF  ART,  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  RBmmAinyT,  Cirrr,  Rbtkolss,  Pona. 
SIX.  MuRU.io,  Tbkiers,  Cobbboio,  Vabdbbtbi.i>b,  folio,  proof  Impressions,  in  portfoUiQ 
(pub.  at  8^. Ss.),  U.  III.  6d. 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  fti>m  the  Original  PUtes,  all  engraved  by  himself 
)>eiween  1779  and  isio,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  Satires  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  600  highly  spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  voL  atlas  fbUtt 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  aa  sold  by  tho  adveroser),  half-bound  led  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  8^  S«. 

GILPIN'S   PRACTICAL   HINTS  UPON    LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  with  lomf 
Remarks  on  Domestic  Ardutecture.    Royal  gro.  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.),  7s. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH   In  2«  boautiful  OntlkiM.    BonI 
MoiBub.  atl/.l«.l,giltc>'*th,  10*.  «d. 
TMM  oditton  contaus  a  txaoalatloa  ot  tho  offigiMl  po— ,  vtiii  Uotoiftoal  and  dtieilptlTO  aotoo. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  New  Detigrns  for  Manaloin, 
villas,  Rectory-Houses,  Farsonage-Hnuses;  BailiiTs,  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  aiid  Park-> 
Gate  Lodges:  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  Enflish  Style 
of  Arcliitectare :  with  Estimates.    2  toIs.  royal  Uo,  96  Plates  (pub.  at  5^  U.),  cloth,  31,  12«.  6tL 

ARINDLAYS  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  TnDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURE :  chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4to.  Consistingof  36  most  beaoU-; 
Ailly  coloured  Plates,  higblv  finished,  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  with  Descriptive  Lettcf- 
press.    (Pub.  at  12^  12<.)i  b>if-boand  morocco,  gilt  edges.  8^  8«.  18M 

This  is  perlups  the  most  exqolsttoly'Coloured  volume  oi  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History  and 
Practiceof  the  Art:  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
the  Bowman.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  39  beautiful  Line  Engrsvings,  exquisitely  finished,  by 
Ekoleukajit,  Po&tbuky,  etc,  after  Designs  by  SxjLVOJiSfoxF  (pub.  at  it.  11*.  Qd.),  gilt  cloth, 
lOf.  6c(. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Large  Impi;, 
folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  &c.  (pub.  at 
10/.  10«.),  hf.  morocco,  6^  6«.  1844 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Impl.  8to.  26  beautifully  co- 
loured Engravings,  and  a  Map  (pub.  at  2t.  2t,),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  IL  U.  ISH 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  Sheets,  containing  upwards  of  looo  Comie' 
Subjects  after  Bbtxoux,  Crvikbuaxx,  Phiz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  foUoi 
(pub.  at  2/.  2$.),  cloth,  gilt,  15«. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  Is  now  enlarged  bv  ten  additional  sheets,  each  cun*' 
taining  numerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series ;- 
Illustrations  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictionarsr; 
Scenes  in  London;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc.;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proverbs,' 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  youn^; 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies ;  and  to  the  fkmily  circle  a  coiw 
stant  source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  153  fine  Plates  (including  the  two: 
well-known**  suppressed  Plates"),  with  elaborate  Letter*  press  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols.  ! 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  50/.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for! 
suppressed  plates,  71,  7«*  183SJ 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  80  exquisitely  beantifulj 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Bartolokzi.  Cooper,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  oririnal] 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  BiograpDicali 
Letter-press  by  Eomrvn  Lodge,  Esq.  Published  by  Johk  Chambbrlaikk.  Imperial  4tOi 
(puh.  at  lit.  Ml.),  half-bound  morocco,  ttxll  gilt  back  and  edges,  iL  lit,  6d,  1812.' 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL:  Edited  bj  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.;  or,' 
the  Art  of  Angling  in  Eneland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  Rivera,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  bi  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling-,, 
and  Angling  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  are, 
highly-finished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautlAilly  engraved  on  Wood.. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  12<.  1848' 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  820  beautiftilly- 
engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Habits  and 
Dresses.  3  vols,  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  30  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to  2t.  i$,  1841- 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Meaks  of  Art,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Expe. 
rience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  post  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  8t. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters 
worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  et  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  son,  Frav k  Howard,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  7«.  M,  1848 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  ouUine  PUtes,  illustrative  of 
all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  6  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  14<.8<.),; 
cloth,  2f.  2s.  1827— 33  • 

«»*  The  483  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  aU  8vo  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  for  lU  \U.  6tU 

HUMPHRErS  (H.  NOEL)  ART   OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING, 

illustrated  with  12  splendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Art,  selected  from  Missals* 
all  b^kntlAiUy  Illuminated.    Square  l2mo,  decorated  blading,  It,  Is. 

>    HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  Sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  Coinage; 

I  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  with  238  beautiful  fac* similes  of  the  most  interest-' 

ing  specimens,  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  square  8vo,  neatly  decorated  binding,  18a. 

-  HUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

S        HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  half  morocco  U.  *$. 

'<^J^'r'^.?^l<3**'S  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSE^  Ai.MS-HOUSE&  ETC.  Beytf 
«to,a(  Pistes  (pnb.  at  l<.l«.)|li»lfB0iniacA,]4s.       "^    '"  ^  uu 


PCBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHK. 


HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES.  ETC. 
Boyal  Ito,  IS  PUtea  (pab.  at  iL  la.),  half  morocoo,  14<.  1S4 f 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE;  OR,  DESIGNS  FOE  tODOES.  GARj. 
DENER8'  HOUSES,  etc.  IN  THE  ITALIAN  tiTTLB.  12  Plates,  rojal  4to  (pub.  at 
\L  U.),  half  morocco,  14*.  1W7 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  iquanSTO.  24  Bordm  Qlnininated 
in  Gold  and  Coloora,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  ricbly  Ornamented  Bindinf  (imb.  at  1/.  s«.)» 
ld«.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  By  Mrs.  Owsir,  withaHist^rr  of  Needle- 
work, bv  the  CooNTBss  of  Wilton,  Coloured  Plates,  poet  8to  (pnb.  at  18«.)i  S^t  cbtb,  9«.   1847 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  ftrom  a  celebrated  Missalknown  as  the 
"  Hours  "  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  imperial  8to,  36  exquisite  Miniatures  and  Borders,  in  gold  and 
colours,  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  15<. 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Science  of  Trouti 
and  Salmon  Pisliing.  By  Thxophu.V8  South,  Gent.  (Ed.  Chitty,  BAaniKTBR).  Withi 
23  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  by  Cooper,  Nbwtok,  Fieloivq,  Lee,  and 
others.    8vo  (pub.  at  U.  Us.  M.),  cloth,  gUt,  10«.  6tL  184& 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  cngraTed  by  Bartc 
I.OZZI,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Gubrciko,  Michael  Akobz.o,  Dombxi- 
cHiMo,  Annibalb,  Lvdovico,  and  Aoostimo  Caracci,  Pibtro  da  Cortoka,  Carlo  Ma- 
RATTi,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Uer  Majeity.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  lOl,  10«.),  half  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  3/.  3«.  1812 

JAMES' (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  Sto,  ilhistrated  with  16  splendid 
Line  Engravings,  after  drawings  by  Edward  Courbould  Stbphanoff  Cualon,  Kbnnt 
Meadows,  and  Jbxkims;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Hbath.  New 
and  improved  edition  (Just  puoUahed),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  1/.  11«.  6d,)t 
12«. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  2ToIa. 
impl.  8vc,  21  beautiful  Portraita  (pub.  at  21.  fi«.),  cloth,  1/.  1«.  1838 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  ofthe  Science  and  Practice  ofthe  Held,  the 
Turf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick 
▼ol.  8V0,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Engravings,  after  Coopbr,  Ward,  Havcocx,  and 
others  (pub.  at  1/.  lit.  6d.),  cloth,  15«. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY).  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CON8TANT1NE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.     With  aa 

■  Introduction  and  I'ext.    Imperial  folio.    First  Series,  containing  40  beautiftil  and  highly  inte. 

restinff  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated 

in  gold  and  colours,  half- bound  morocco,  bU  it.  184S 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  bighlr-interesting  Views  of  Eccle- 
eiastical  Buildings  in  Italv,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  vritk  Descriptive  Letter-press. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  i».  1844 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.  ToiUua- 
trate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.    Imperial  folio.    30  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,'  Interiors  acd  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.    Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  81.  8*.  IMI 
But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executedin  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIG HTS  PICTORIAL  LONDON,  e  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  Tola.  Imperial  frvo, 
illustrated  by  650  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3^  3«.),  cloth,  gilt,  1^  18«.  1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSONS  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA ;  OR,  GRAPHIC  AND 
HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural 
Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.g.^  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  earlr  Amusements, 
Tlieatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  26/.  St.),  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5«.     1819 -2$ 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTQfl  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  CnU,  Portrait,  thick  Svo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  10«.),  15*. 

LYSON'S  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON;  being  an  niatorlcal  Account  of  the  Towns,  Villages 
and  HamleU  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  Herti,  and  Middlesex,  i  vols«  4to,  Platea 
(pub.  at  10/.  lOt.),  cloth,  2/.  10«, 
The  same,  large  paper,  S  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  ISU  lit.),  eioth,  il.  it, 

MACCREGORS  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  BY 
COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1840,  comprising  iu  History  and  Statistics,  2  xemaxkably  thick 
volumes,  imperial  tro.  cloth  letured  (pib.  at  4/.  14«.  6d.),  It,  lit.  6d.  1847 


MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Pcnoii. 

from Tapeetry,  MSS.  f  .  .     -  .. 

•tolli,  fitt,  2/.  m.  Mi 


froaa  Tapeetry,  MSS.  &o.    llo^a<  4t«.  81  Pletee,  )>eauttfMiy  lUanUiiated  la  Oold  and  Coloore. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


MEYRICICS  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR, 

a  Ciltieal  Inqnirjr  Into  Ancient  Annoar  u  it  existed  in  Earope,  hot  particularly  in  Bntrtand, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Keign  of  Charles  II,  with  a  Glocsarv,  etc.  by  Sir  Samubi. 
Rush  Mbyrick,  LL.D.,  F.8.A.,  etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  the  asslKtanee  of  Literary  and  Antlmiarian 
Friends  (Albert  way,  etc.)i  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustratad  by  more  than  loo  Plates, 
splendidly  illuminated,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens 
existing  in  England;  also  a  new  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys  (pub.  at  31/.), 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  io«.  1844 

Sib  Walteb  Scott  Justly  describes  this  collection  as  **mM  nrcoxvAAABLB  abmovbt." 
^Edinburgh  Review, 

MEYRICK'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  in  the  Collee. 
tion  of  Goodrich  Court,  150  EngrsTings  by  Job.  Skbltob,  a  vols,  folio  (pab.  at  III,  lU.), 
half  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  4/.  14«.  M, 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  eomprising  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas- Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  62  large  and  beautlAtl 
Bnn-avinga,  mostly  coloured,  with  L«tt«r-pi«s8  Descriptioas,  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  M.  9*.), 
bail  morocco,  4/.  14«.  6d.  1S22 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS.  TRIPODS,  PATER>E, 
Tasxss,  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi,  Cippi ;  and 
other  Ornaments,  170  Plates,  several  of  wltich  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press,  by  Uopjb,  small 
•vo  (pab.  at  3L  St.),  cloth,  II.  $»,  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  representing,  in  lOO  Terr  highly 
finished  line  Engravings,  by  Lb  Kbux,  Fivdsn,  Lakdsber,  G.  Cooke,  &c.,  the  most 
remarlcable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintinjrs,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  maflmificent  Palace  of  Alhambra;  the 
celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  the  Roval  Villa  of  Generalifie;  and  the  Casa  do 
Carbon :  accompanied  by  Letter-press  Descriptions,  Ln  1  vol.  atlas  folio,  oiipnal  and  brilliant 
impressions  of  the  PUites  (pub.  at  42/.),  hslf  morocco,  12/.  12«.  1813 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,   IN   PORTUGAL,   Plana,  Ele.- 
vations.  Sections,  and  Views  of  the ;  with  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductory ' 
Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTi;  RE,  imperial  folio,  37  fine  Copper  Plates,  engraved 
by  LowBY  (pub.  at  6/.  6«.),  half  morocco,  2/.  to.  17M 

NAPOLEON  GALLERY;  Or  Illustrations  of  the  LItb  and  Ttanea  ofthe  Enperor,  with  99 
Etchings  en  Steel  by  Rbvbil,  and  other  eminent  Artists,  in  one  thick  volume  pMt  8to.  <pub. 
at  1/.  1«.  )•  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10«.  Gd.  1846 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR   HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF   KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  CrossAc,  and  Clasps  which 
have  been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services :  together  with  a  History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  splendidlv  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  etc.  and  many 
huge  Plates,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  ftill-  length  Portraiu  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub. 
at  14/.  14«.),  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  5/.  15«.  M,  *»*  Complete  to  1847 

■  I  the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  eoloarad  bat  not  flkonlBBted,  and  without  the 

extra  portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to.  cloth,  tL  10«.  6d. 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  History  ofthe  British  Orders  of 
Knighthood:  and  it  is  one  qfthe  tno$t  elaborately  prepared  and  aptendidly  printed  toorkt  that  ever 
iuued/rom  the  vreti.  The  Author  appears  to  tis  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information, 
and  to  have  exhausted  them,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  sutxiect; 
at,  of  course,  a  ktvish  cost.  l*he  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have 
been  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost 
rivalling  diat  ofthe  monastic  illuminalions.  Sntk  a  book  it  sure  <(faptaef  in  every  great  library. 
It  contains  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  rnders,  and  we  hope  by  our 
specimen  to  excite  their  curiosity."— QiMr<«r/y  Revittv. 


NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE:  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  2it 
Plates  by  Lowry,  new  edition,  revised  l>y  Jos.  Owut,  Esq.,  one  volume,  royal  8vo, 
U,n$.M.  1848 

For  classical  Architecture,  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useftd  Guide  to  the 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  fbr  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared 
it  to  be  "not  only  the  most  usefUl  book  ofthe  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT,  including  a  complete  Historv  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  Fraxcis 
KuoLBB.  lUustratedby  Abouph  MbvzbIm  Royal  8vo,  with  above  800  Woodcuts  (pub.  at 
1/.  to.),  cloth  gUt,  12«.  184S 

PICTORIAL  UALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES.^  ConUInIng  Portraits  of  an  the  Whining 
Horses  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes  Airing  the  last  Thirteen  Years,  and  a  His- 
tory ofthe  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  nviloraeb  (Geo.  Tattersall,  EsoJ*  R<^yaL 
8vo,  containing  95  beautiful  Engravings  of  Horses,  after  Pictures  by  Coopbr,  Hbbrxko^ 
Hahcock,  Alkbr,  lee.  Also  fUil-lengUi  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebrated  Uvtag  BMtta* 
flMB  (<«Cneke  of  the  Dbt"  ),  by  Ssym ovm  (pu«i.  at  2/.  2*.),  scarlet  cloth,  glh,  U.  Is.  ^ 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  in  lu  Wm)m«  Cvurm,  tadntam 

particular  DesrriptioiM  of  RkhmockiL  Windaor,  and  Hampton  Court.  B7  JoHV  Fiaaxm 
MVKKAT.  IllustraMd  V  upwards  of  100  reiy  highly-finisned  Wood  Bnpavtngs  by  Ouuv 
Smith,  Branston,  Lakhblls,  Limtow,  and  other  eminent  artiste;  to  wbich  an  addad 
several  bcautiftil  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  EnnaTings  by  CooKX  and  otbera.  One  tovft  kand- 
■ome  volume,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  IL  5«.),  gilt  cloth,  lot.  6d.  IMiS 

The  most  beantiful  volume  of  Topogiapbk&l  Llgnographs  evw  produced. 

PINELLIb  tiumwGs  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME, tocludtoghb 
Carnival,  Banditti,  fcc,  >»  ©utea,  imperUl  4to,  half-bouiid  morocco,  Ite.  Som,  ISM 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THtriirrURESQUE  in  Scenery  and  Landscape  Gardeii- 
ing,  with  an  Essay  on  the  0'J«|n  of  Twte,  ,„Vj;;;5ch  additional  matter.    By  Sir  Thomas 

?**l''  l'^"?'^  ^."'^•♦K**?^  *^"*  ^  beauttoil  >foo*  Ragraviags  by  Movtaav  Sxaiimt 
(pub.  at  IL  1«.),  gilt  clotn,  i2a.  ^^  lg^ 

PUGIN'S   GLOSSARY  OF   ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT   f^n  COSTUME- 

scttins  forth  the  Origin,  Utotorv,  and  Significaaon  of  the  various  Emblems,  Ii«,w:^Aa8vm! 
bolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  lUustratedby  n«iMi^  m 
PUites,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Boyal  4to,  liaJf  moroooo  extra,  top  etlffes  dlt. 
7*.  7«.  -!■-—•      •~1 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  lalccted  from  Anctont  Examples  la 
England  and  Normandy.    Royal  4to,  30  Pkites,  cloth,  1^  Is.  IgSO 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 
Edifices  in  England;  «onsisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  large,  with  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  332  Engravings  by  Lx  Kxox.  8  vols.  4t« 
(pub.  at  12/.  12«.),  cloth,  71.  17«.  M. 


PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAM  ENTS.    90  fine  PlaUs,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  HAxone  and 

others.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  3L  St.  1844 

>UGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  so  plates,  splendidly 
printed  in  Oold  and  Colours,  royal  4fo,  elegantly  bound  in  doth,  with  rich  gold  onaawMUt 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  thenaeof8poitim«a,foraI 
8vo.,  nearly  40  beautlAil  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  ftc  (pub.  at  U,  8«.),  clotn  gut, 
10<.  6d.  1839 

RETZSCH'S    OUTLINES  TO  SCHILLER'S   "FIGHT    WITH  THE  DRAGON," 

Royal  4to.,  eantaining  16  Plates,  Bngraved  by  IdosKS,  stiff  covers,  7«.  id, 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "FRIDOLIN,"  Rojid  Ito^  eoatala. 

ing  8  Plates,  Engraved  by  Mosbs,  stiff  covers,  it,  6d. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA^  GRAPHIC  WORKS,  soo  beautUVil  BMcraTfan  (eora- 
prising  nearly  4uo  subjects)  after  this  delightful  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  8.  W.  AaynokU. 
8  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  36^),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  13^  13«. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS.  Coinprlsing  Us  Discourses, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Paintine;  his  Journey  t« 
.janders  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Du  Presnoy's  Art  uf  Painting,  with  Note^ 
MO  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Remarks  illustrative  of  his  Principles  and 
Aiactice,  by  Bbbchbt.  New  Edition.  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  Ito.),  gilt 
tioth,  io«.  184S 

**  His  admirable  Discourses  contain  such  a  body  of  Just  criticism,  clothed  in  each  perspieaoos, 
elegant,  and  nervous  laiiiriMge,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  assert,  that  tney  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  and  contribute,  not  less  than  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  to 
render  his  name  immortal.''--iVor/Aco/#. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  Estimatea.  Fourth,  greatly  Improved,  Edition.  Royal  4to  (pub. 
at  4^  4«.),  half  morocco,  3^.  it. 

ROBINSON'S   NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VltLAft. 

66  Plates  by  Hariximo  and  Allom.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  tL  it, 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS,    96PUus(pub.«t4L4s.),kairmoraeoo,tf.ifc 
ROBINSON'S   FARM  BUILDINGS.  ft6  Plates  (pub.  at  3^  Ss.),  half  aMroeeo,li.  lis.  6dL 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.   U  Plates  (pah.  at  iL  Is.),  half 

morocco,  ll.  1 U.  6d. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Fourth  SdMim,  with  addMoaal  Plato.  41 
Plates  (pub  at  IL  16a.),  half  bound  uniform,  U.  U. 

ROBINSONS  NEW  VITRUVIUS^ BRITANNICUS;  2^^:5,S;;n,S*'^i;:;%Si 
English  Mansions,  vis.,  W«hum  Abbey,  Hatfield  House,  »"f  Hj^™«  ?~U-Sr*iSSr  m 
burv  House,  by  Johk  Brittok,  imperial  foUo,  M  iia«  engraTinga,  by  Lx  lUox  IP»>»- a 
16^.'l6«. )  half  morocco,  gilt  edges.  Si.  13«.  6d.  **** 

ROYAL    VICTORIA    GALLERY,    comprising  88  beauHfui  Eagiavlntt,  after  pfcturas  a 
"^BUCKINGHAM   PALACE,  pai'icuarly  rImbxakot,  the  O-'^Ji'*"' J"™*  J»J^S» 
Dow,  Both,  Cuyp,  Reykolm,  Txtiax,  and  Rubbms,  •n8»**«?^Jf  ®»tf^  A»!L  a> 
RBrioLDs,  FxfiSBOxr,  BuawiT,  Jte.;  with  lettw-prea  by  Lumsu,  Wjrw  ^  !»«»•  •' 
ii,  4s.),  half  Boroceo*  U.  lU.  Cd. 


8 


CATIXOGUE  OF  KBVT  BOOKS 


RUDINQ'S    ANNALS    OF    THE   COINAGE   OF   GREAT    BRITAIN   AND    ITS 

DEPBNDEMCIKS.    Three  vols.,  4to.,  159  plates,  (pub.  at  61.  6$,)  elotb,  4i.  U,  UM 

8HAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO;  a  Series  of  »S  Ohaphic  Illvstkatioxs,  after  Desljnu  by 
the  most  eminent  British  Artists,  incladine  Smirke,  Stothard,  StephanoS;  Cooper,  V^estaul 
Hilton,  Leslie,  Briirjrs,  Curbould,  Clint,  ftc,  Mautifully  en^aved  by  Heath,  Or«atbac^ 
Robinson,  Pre,  Flnden,  Enj^lehart,  Armstrong,  Kols,  and  others  (pub  atU.  8«.),  Ia  m  emmm, 
with  leather  hack,  imperial  8vo,  U.  U. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURN  ITUPC'  ^^^  Candelabra  and  interior 

Decoration,  «o  Plates,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  3i.  a«.),  tu>u=-«>oun<i,  uncut,  it.  lit.  6d.  isst 

The  same,  larfe  paper,  irapl.  4to,  the  fl^*'*  coloured  (jinb.  at  6L  6«.),  hf.-bd.,  uncut,  SL  3«. 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPE U  ""  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustra^d  In  a  series  tff  M 
hJirhly  fioished  Line  izotfraviugs.  Imperial  foUe  (pub.  at  3/.  3«.),  half  moiucco,  uncut,  1^  16«. 

18M 

fill  VEC-rne'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-similes  of  the  writings  of  oTerr 
age,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  Missals  nnd  other  Interesting  Mviuscripts  existing  in  tbe 
Libraries  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  By  M.  Siivestre,  conuining  upwards  of 
300  large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-simileii,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  richly  iUami. 
natcd  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  2  vols,  atlas  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  31L  lOa, 

The  Hiitorical  and  Descriptive  Lftter-press  by  Champollion,  Figeac,  and  Cham- 


poUion,  jun.    With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.    2  volb.  royal  8to, 

cloth,  1^.  ISi.  18M 

i— — ^— ^  Uie  same,  2  toIs.  royal  Svo,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  the  folio  work),  U,  to. 


SIMITH  S  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.  Consisting  of 
Fac-simlles  of  inteiesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Events  and  interesting 
Localities,  Engravinirs  of  Old  Houses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  &c 
ftc. ,  containing  iOO  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  Letter-press.  Ia  1  volume  4to, 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  3/.  IMt 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND.    Prom 

the  7th  to  the  16tb  Centurr,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  with  C2  coloured  plates  illa« 
miaatcd  with  gold  and  silver,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  10/.  10«.)  half  bound,  moroccot 
extra,  gilt  edges,  3/.  U*.  Qd. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  comprising  a  Series  of  highly  finished  Line  Engravlngi^ 
representing  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  thehr  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  Johk 
Scott,  from  original  paintings  by  Reinagle,  Oilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  accom- 
panied by  a  comprehensive  Descriptiov  by  the  Author  of  the  "British  Field  Sports,"  4eo,  with 
37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  2L  12«.  6<l.). 
cloth  gilt,  U.  U. 

STORERS  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    4  TOla. 

Svo.,  with  256  engravings  (pub.  at  71.  10«.),  half  morocco,  21.  12.  fid. 

STOTHARD'S   MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  ^  m  beautllUHy 

finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  arc  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kexf  £.  Folio  (pub.  at 
I9l.),  half  morocco,  8^  $s. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  S'^OTICA;  or,  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin- 
guished for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly-finished 
painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  9/.  9«.),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  4/.  10s. 

182t 

STRUTT'S    DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,   from 

the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  historical  and 
Critical  Inquirv  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  witli  Cri- 
tinnl  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  PLA^-CIIE^  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates, 
cloih,  4/.  4s.  The  Plates,  coloured,  7^.  7*.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  30t.  I84S 

STRUTT'S  REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES   OF    ENGLAND. 

CAhtainiag  the  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  the  Ensriish  Mouarchs  ftom  Edward  the 
Gon/lssor  to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  eml- 
neat  under  their  several  Reigns.    New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Planch  af 
Esq.,  F.S.A.    Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  21.  2«.     The  Plates  coloured,  4/.  4s.    Splendidly 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12/.  12«.  184J 

6TUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engraringt.  Impe. 
rial  folio  (pub.  at  4/.  4«.),  boards,  leather  back,  1/.  lit.  6d. 

The  original  edition  of  this  fine  old  woik,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.    It  has  long  beea 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Famw  the  SUIL 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  Sic.  with  43  beautiful  steel  and  wood  illustratlMts,  several 
after  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  Od.),  U.  U.  185* 

TAYLORS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  s  vols,  pest 
•▼o.  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  !«.),  cloth,  7«.  Cd.  1841 

**  The  best  view  of  the  state  of  modem  ut."— Untied  Stide**  GcutetU, 

T0D;S^ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN:  OR,  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  RAJPOOT- 
ANA).  By  Lieut.- Colonel  J.  Tod,  imperial  4to,  embellished  with  above  33  extronely  baantt- 
fOl  line  Earnviiigs  by  Fivoxir,  aad  capital  large  ibidinf  map  {U,  Us.  W.),  clalh,  ids.        int 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  9 

TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY;  foUo,  20  Uaatifal  enpraTlnn  on  steel, 
after  the  drawing  of  J.  M.  W.  Turitek,  brilliant  impreuioai,  in  a  portfolio,  wuh  morocco 
back  (pub.  at  U.  it.),  reduced  to  1^  11«.  6d. 

the  same,  with  thick  glased  paper  between  the  plates,  half  bound  morocco,  glH 


edges  (pub.  at  it.  Si.)*  reduced  to  it,  2$. 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.  Preceded  by  a  critical  View  of  the 
Reueral  Hj'potheses  respecting  Beauty,  by  Lbovardo  da  Vxkci,  Memos,  Wihckklmanv, 
Home,  Hooarth,  Bdrkb,  Kniuht,  Alisok,  and  others.  New  Edition,  royal  Svo,  illus- 
trated by  22  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Uowaks,  by  Oauci  and  Laxb 
(pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  gilt  cloth,  U.  1«.  1M4 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING   IN   ENGLAND,  with  soma 
Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  horn  or  resided 
in  EnglancL  with  Notes  by  Dallawat  ;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
WoRNUM,  Esq.,  complete  in  S  vols.  Svo,  with  nuinerous  beautiAil  portraits  and  plates,  2^.  2«. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  ANO  HYMNS,  Ilt.vstratbd  Edition,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
"  Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8to,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful type, /embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cms  by  Martin,  Westall,  and  others  (pub.  at 
11. 1<. ),  gilt  cloth.  It.  6(i. 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete:  containing  both  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8ve,  handsomely  printed,  embelliiihed  with  S2 
beaatlAil  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  1/.  4«.),  cloth  bds.,  elegantly  gilt,  lit. 

isa 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
moat  approved  methods  of  Imitating  every  kind  of  fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  and  Painting  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  rt''>m  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  ii  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  21.  lit.)  cloth,  1/.  10«. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL.  Foolscap  8vo.,  f  coloured  plaUs, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  bt.)  cloth,  3«. 

WiQHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  a  Romance  of  ArtandHistorr.  Imps, 
rial  Svo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21. 12«.  8d.),  cloth,  \U  It. 

1840 

WILDS  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  U  fine 
Plates  by  Lb  Kbux,  &c.    Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  1^  18«.),  half  morocco,  l/.4«.  1837 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mocmted  like  Drawings,  in  • 
handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  V2L  12«.},  imperial  folio,  iU  it. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  eibeautinil  Line  Engravings  by  Mim.xr,  Horsburor, 
and  others.    2  vols,  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  6^  6ff.),  half  bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  21.  I2t.  6d. 

1829 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  fTS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  by  Lbitck 
Rbitchie,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.  Jesse,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  &u  beautiAal 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo.,  gilt  cloth,  15* 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 
BALBEC.  2ivoia.  in  1,  hnperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravings,  some 
very  Urge  and  folding  (pub.  at  Jl.  7«.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  3^  13«.  6d.  1827 


iaatural  f^istorii,  Stgn'culture,  %ct. 

ANDREWS*  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Scientific  Descriptions.  6  vols,  royal  Kvn. 
with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  13/.),  cloth,  gilt,  7^  10«.  184S 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  OR,  HISTORY  OP  THB 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols.  Svo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  200 
Coloured  Figures  of  Plants  (pub.  at  3/.  3«.),  cloth,  1^  16*.  184S 

BAUER    AND    HOOKER'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  eact.  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  In  a  serifts 
of  magnified  Dissections  and  Figttres,  highly  finished  in  -Colours.    Imp.  Svo,  Plates,  61.  1838-12 

BEECH EY.  — BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE,  comprlMng  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lat  and  Collie,  and  oUier  Ofllcers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strafts.  By  Sir  Williax 
Jacksoh  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beautifully  en- 
graved, complete  in  10  parts,  4t«  (pub.  at  71. 10«.),  iL  1831-41 

BEECH  EY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE,  eompned  ttom  the 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Becciiby  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  Richardsoii:  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq., 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lat,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Brxkett,  £8q.;  Crustacea,  by  Richard  Owbv; 
Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  JoHy  Edward  Orat,  Esq.:  Shells,  by  W.  Sowbrbt,  Esq.;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bvcxlaxd.  4to,  illustrated  hf  47  Plates,  contalninf  many  hundred  Fifurea, 
WaatUUlly  eolcvred  by  Sowsrbt  (pub.  »HLU.),  dUth,  St  13«.  6d,  IM 
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BCN.TON'8  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITtSH  SONG  BIRDS.  lUuttnted  «M 
Hgvres,  th«  site  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  In  their  moat  Nataral  Attitudes: 
their  Nests  and  Ens,  Pood,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  ftc.  fte.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  Terj  considerabiv  aurmented.  2  vols,  in  1,  mediom  4to,  containing  SO  beantifullj  coloored 
l^ates  (pob.  tUt  il.  8*.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  U.  U,  184S 

BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADY'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE.  8toIb.8to.  n 
coloored  plates  of  flowers  and  groups  (pub.  at  U.  10a.),  cloth,  1^  14«.  1846 

BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  with  Figures,  Descriptions,  and  Localities  of  aU 
the  Species.  Royal  8to,  containing  on  27  large  Plates,  SSO  Figures  of  all  the  Icnown  British 
■pecies,  in  their  rail  sixe,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature  (pub.  at  ts«. ),  cloth,  10«.  6dU  IMS 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Rerised  and  Improred  by  Qbokos  Oratss,  ex- 
tended and  continued  by  S{r  W.  Jacxsoh  Hookek;  comprising  the  History  of  Plants  indi- 
C sous  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawinn  made  by  Stdbkham,  Edwaxds,  and 
VOLST.  6  vols,  roral  folio  (or  i09  parts),  containing  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  UM  nataral 
iIm  of  each  Plant,  with  magnified  Dissections  of  the  ParU  of  Fructification,  ftc,  all  beautl- 
ftUly  coloured  (pub.  at  87^  4«.  in  parU),  half  bound  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  30^  18SS 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA     ANOPLURORUIM      BRITANNI>E,     OR     BRITISH 
IPBCIE8  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Associa*. 
tien),  Sto.  numerous  beautiAally  cvloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  serenl  hundred  nugnilled! 
flfves,  cloth,  \L  lis.  fid.  I84S 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY.  4  Toloines,  royal  4to, 
nomerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  14i.  8s.),  cloth,  l^.  lis.  6d,  18M-18St 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS;  thirteenth  Edition,  »ro(ptt1».  it  U.4i.),  doth,  Ut. 

1845 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  Enlarged,  by 
J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to.  with  58  plates,  containing  upwards  of  130  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  (M.  6«.),  cloth,  gilt,  reauced  to  21,  Si.  1849 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlarged,  by 
J.  O.  Wbstwood.  Esq.,  P.L.8.,  4to,  with  SO  plates,  eontainiag  iqmards  of  120  exqulsttoljr 
coloured  figures  (pab.  at  6/.  6*.),  cloth,  gilt,  2^  fi«. 

**  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  illustrated  and  ex- 
tremely n»efu.l."—NaturalUt. 

**  The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donq>Tan,  ate  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and 
Qsefbl,  especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  wliera  • 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time." — SwmiH$em, 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vl«.-Insects,  1«  toU, 
—Birds.  10  vols.— Shells.  6  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— Q,uadrupeds,  3  vols.— together  39  vols.  Sto. 
containing  1108  beautifVilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  68^.  St.),  boards,  aSL  17«.  The  same  set  of 
10  vols,  bound  in  21  (pub.  at  73/.  10«.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gUt  backs,  301. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Rur«I  AilUrs  In 
OenernhNew  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  Svo.,  with  70  wood  engraTlngt  (pab.  at  U«.)«  cloth, 
t$.M,  184S 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 
upwards  of  600  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany,  ftc  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Secretary  of  tlie  Entomo- 
logical Society,  ftc.  8  vols.  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  15/.  15«.),  half  bound  morocco,  6/.  16*.  id,  1837 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  AND  TERRA.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Treea,  and  the  Propagation  of 
Umber,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the  Earth:  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  by  Dr.  A. 
Hunter,  2  tola,  royal  4to.    Fifth  improved  Edition,  with  46  Plates  (p^b.  at  5L  &«.),  cloth,  2^ 

FTTZROY  AND  DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  BEAGLE. 

166  plates,  mostly  coloured,  3  vols,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at  SM.),  cloth,  &L  St,  18S8-4S 

QREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Speclee  fimnd  hi  Great 
Britain,  inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently  discovered  in  Scotland.  0  Tols.  royal  8vo, 
S60  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  16*.),  half  morocco,  SL  8*.  1823-S 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  In  itself^  fbrms  an  almost  Indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
fhlrtv.siz  Tolumes  of  Sowerby's  English  BoUny,  which  does  not  comprehend  Cryptogamoua 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientlflc  and  best  executed  wadts  on  Indlgenoai  Botany  ever 
prodoeed  in  this  country. 

HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  parts,  ftHrntaig  two  Tolfc, 
royal  ^llo,  SOS  colonnd  plates  (pab.  at  21L),  sewed,  Ml.  Us.,  or  half  mofoceo,  gUt  edges, 
141 14s. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES,  Their 
Natural  History,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Sditlon,  by  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  ftc,  in  1  vol.  sm.  fblto,  with  44  plates,  containing 
above  400  figures  of  Moths.  Butterflies.  Caterpillars,  ftc,  and  the  PlanU  on  wbkh  th«y  feed, 
exquisitely  oolouree  after  «e  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  41.  4«.  184* 

This  extreme  heantifril  woilc  is  the  only  one  which  containa  otor  EnglMi  Mothe  and  Bvtter- 
flbaofthcftUl  natural  Mn,  In  aU  Unrit  chaagea  of  Cateipfflar,  Chtyidia,  Iko^  vllh  tta  fUam 
MwhkhthefCM*** 
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HOOKER    AND    GREVILLE,    ICONES    FILICUM:    OR.    HGURES   OF   FERNS 

with  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnwticeel  by  Botuiicte,  or  have 
not  been  correctly  fieured.  2  vols,  folio,  with  240  bcauufolly  eoloured  Plate*  (pub.  at  S5i.  4m.), 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12^.  12«.  1829-si 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  bySirWIUiam  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  containing  ngures  and  Deseriptlona  of  Rare,  or  otherwise 
interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  desenrlug  of  being  cultiTated  in  ottr  Oar- 
dens.  3  vols,  imperial  Svo,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.), 
cloth,  61.  6$.  183S-18S7 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  work*. 

"The  '  Exotic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  tbe  Is- 
defatigable  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to 
which  neither  tbe  Botanical  Magasine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim."— ZouiioH. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants 
as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  lues  to  which  they  are 
applitd  in  the  ArU,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Inrormatlon,  and  occasional  Portraita  and  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Botanists.    4  vols.  Svo,  numerous  plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth,  1/.  1834-43 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY;  contaUiing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Plants 
which  recommend  tli«mselvea  by  tlieir  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  tbe  uses  te  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  M-edicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  including  many  valuable  Communications  from  distin- 
guished Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  8  thick  vols,  royal  Svo,  with  153  plates,  many  finely 
coloured  (pub.  at  it.  bt.),  gilt  eloth,  2L  12«.  6d.  1830-83 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANA;  OR,  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Parts,  roval  4to,  (pub. 
at  12/.  I2t.),  U,    The  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in  2  vola.  royal  4to,  extra  cfotb,  M. 

1829-40 

HUISH  ON  BEES ;  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvementa 
in  every  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hivbs  now  in  use, 
thick  12mo,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  10«.  6c(.),  clotn,  gilt,  6«.  6d,  1844 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  In  12  vols,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containing  the 
Potato,  one  vol.— Cucumber,  one  vol.— Grape  Vine,  two  vols.— Auricula  and  Asparagus,  one 
vol.— Pine  Apple,  two  vols.— Strawberry,  one  vol.— Dahlia,  one  voL— Peach,  one  voL— Apple, 
two  vols.— together  12  vols.    12mo,  woodcuta  (pub.  at  U,  10s.),  cloth.  Us.  1847 


either  of  the  volumes  may  l>e  had  separately  (pub.  at  Is.  fid.),  at  Is. 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING,  nomeroas  Woodcuts, very 
thick  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  10<.  6d.),  4«.     A  comprehensive  and  elegant  volume.      184fi 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Being  the  Natural  History  and  Descrlp- 
tion  of  all  the  Birds  (above  four  thousand)  hitherto  known  or  described  by  Naturalista,  witia 
the  Synonymes  of  preceding  Writers :  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Edition,  compre- 
hending all  the  discoveries  in  Ornithology  subsequent  to  the  former  publication,  and  a  General 
Index,  11  vols,  in  10,  4to,  with  upwards  of  200  coloured  Plates,  lettered  (pub.  at  26/.  8«.),  cloth, 
7/.  17<.  Bd.  fVmchetter,  1821-28.  The  same  with  the  plates  exquisitely  coloured  like  drawings, 
11  vols,  in  10,  elegantly  half  bound,  green  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12«. 

..EWIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   BIRDS   OF   NEW  SOUTH    WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes  by  Mr.  OouLD  and  Mr. 
Eyton,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  4/.  4«.),  ht.  I>d.  morocco,  9L  U.  ISM 

UNDLEYS  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR.  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vola. 
royal  Svo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Withbrs,  Artist 
to  ttie  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  lOL  10«.),  half  bound,  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  U,  $». 

1841 
'•This  Is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.    EYery  plate  is  Ukt  ajhlgfaly  flnlahed  drawing, 
similar  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions." 

UNDLEYS  DIGITALIUM  MONOGRAPHIA.   Folia.  »  platss  of  ths  Vrngtora  (pob.  at 

4/.  4<.),  cloth,  U.  11«.  6d. 

■■  the  same,  the  plates  beautifUUy  coloured  (pnb.  at  tL  (b.),  clotti,  li.  lis.  fid. 

LOUDON'S    (MRS.)    ENTERTAINING    NATURALIST,   being  Popular  Descripttow, 

Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Quadrnps^i, 
Birds,  Fislies,  Reptiles,  Inxecta,  &c.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  polite  edaca- 
tion.  With  Indexes  of  Scientific  ai  1  Popular  Names,  an  Explaration  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  woodcuta  by  Bbwicx« 
Harvey,  Whimprr,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  tha 
present  state  of  Zoological  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  vol.  post  Svo.  giit  cloth,  7«.  td.  iSM 

tOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  or  th« 
Trees  and  Shrubs  ofBritain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described:  with  their  propa- 
■atlon,  culture,  management,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  S  vols.  Svo,  with  abova 
400  plates  of  trees,  ana  apwaida  of  SAOO  woodoma  of  trass  and  shrubs  (pab.  at  lOU),  U,  fis.  li*A 
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ueoiogy,  ana  in  ine  btuay  orurvanre  nemaina;  mciuoinff  ueolo^tcal  Ef 
of  Sheppey,  Brighton,  Lewes,  Tilgate  Forest,  Charnwooa  Forest,  Fariinc~ 
e,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich  Hill,  &c.    By  Oideok  Alcbr'         I 
iso.,  LL.I).,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  8to,  with   coloured         } 


MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK.     THE  MEDAM  OF  CREATIOIT 
or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Onranie  Remains;  including  Geological  Ef 
corslona  to  the  Isle  ol  -  .  . .       .  ..._.-.  _  _      . 

don,  Swindon,  Calne, 

xoK  Mantbll,  F<sa.,  LL.I).,  F.R.S.,  &c.  .       _   

Plates,  and  several  hundred  beautiful  Woodcuts  of  Fo«sil  Remains,  cloth  gilt,  IL  1«.  uu 

MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY,    or  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  Oeoloclcal  Phe- 

nomena.    Sixth  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to,  coloured  f  lates,  and 
upwards  of  200  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  18*.  Ittt 

MANTELL'S   GEOLOGICAL    EXCURSION    ROUND   THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT, 

and  along  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Dorsetshire.    In  1  vol.  post  8yo,  with  niunarous  beautiAilIy 
executed  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  12$.  itQ 

MUDIE'S   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF    BRITISH    BIRDS;    OR,  THE  FEATHERED 
TRIBES  CF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.     2  tola.  8vo.    Mew  EdiUon,  the  Plates  beauti- 
fully coloured  (pub.  at  M.  St.),  cloth  gilt,  iC«.  1835 
"This  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  work  on  Ornithology  which  baa> 
(hitherto  ap)»eared,  from  the  days  of  Willoughby  downwards.    Other  authors  describe,. 
■  Mudie  paints;  other  authors  give  the  husk,  Mudie  the  kernel.    We  most  heartily  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  of  this  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  kindred  spirit)  in  the  first  few 
numbers  of  his  right  pleasant  London  Journal.    The  descriptions  of  Bewick,  Pennant, 
Lewin,  Montagu,  and  even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  sUnd  comparison  with  the 
spirit-stirring  emanations  of  Mudie's  *  living  pen,'  as  it  has  been  called.    We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  author  who  so  felicitously  unites  beauty  of  stvie  witli  strength  and  nerre  ■ 
of  expression ;  he  does  not  specify,  but  paints."— IKooc('«  Omilhohgieal  Guide. 

RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR    BEGINNERS,  comprising  a  familiar  Explanation  of 

Geology  and  its  associate  Sciences,  Minpr<alogv,  Phvsical  Geology,  Fossil  Conchology,  Fossil 
Botany,  and  Palaeontology,  including  Directions  for  forming  Collections,  ftc.  By  G.  F. 
.RiciiAHDsov,  F.G.S.  (formerly  with  Dr.  Manteil,  now  of  the  British  Museum).  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  260  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  iO<.  Cc/.),  cloth,  7$.  6d.  1846 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH   ORNITHOLOGY.    A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exact  and  faithful  representations  in  their  fUIl  natural  size, 
of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  333  Figures  in  228  beautiAiUy  coloured  Plates.- 
2  vols,  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  105/.),  gilt  back  and  gilt  edgres,: 
SU.  lot.  1834' 

**The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  in  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of 
extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  fiill  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  life."— Omi7Ao^'i«^'«  Text  Konk. 

**  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  glorionsly  Ulmnlnatei 
work  as  this  of  Mr.  SelhyT  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  published 
in  Britain,  and  will  sttuid  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent ornithological  illnstrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deseryedJy 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist."— KtocA-uwod'*  Atagasine, 

SELBY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  2  toIs.  Sro.  Second 
Edition  (pub.  at  1^  1«.),  boards,  12«.  18SS 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  GR^CA.  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  erer  pub- 
lished. 10  vols,  folio,  with  1000  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half  bound  morocco,  publishing 
by  subscription,  and  tlie  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  SSX/l),  63^ 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  forty  copies  of  th« 
original  stock  exist.    No  greater  number  of  subscribers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORP'S  FLOR^  GR>CC^  PRODROMUS.  SI ve  Plantaram omnium  Enomeratio,. 
quas  in  Frovinciis  aut  Insulls  Graciae  Invenlt  Joh.  SinTiioRP:  Characteres  et  Synonyma' 
omnium  cum  Annoutionibus  Jac.  £dt^  Smith.  Four  paru,  in  2  thick  toIs,  8vo  (pub.  at^ 
21.  2<.),  14«.  Londini,  1816 

SOWER BY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the 
Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the 
most  rliaracteriatlc  eaiamples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  estsbllshed  up  to  the  present  time,i 
arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  bv  copious  Explanations;  Observations  respect- 
ing the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each ;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  ot 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville:  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  ftc.  New  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged  and  Improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added,  8vo,  cloth,  18*. 
The  plates  coloured,  clotn,  1/.  16«.  1846 

SOWERBYS  CONCHOLOGfCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  COLOTtred  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNPlOURED  SHELLS,  complete  fat  900  Stella,  8vo,  comprie- 
ing  several  thousand  Figures,  in  parts,  all  beautlfuLy  eoloured  (pub.  at  15/.),  71.  Its.  184S 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Figures  and  DescripUons 

of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shvckard,  svo,  with  94  platea,  compriaing  68S 
figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accuratelv  drawn  (pub.  at  W.  2a.),  cloth,  U.  1«.        IMO 
*'  The  most  perfect  work  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology." 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY,  12  vols.  8vo,  loo  eoloorcd  PUtes  (pab.attl(.»«- 
halfbound.8Z.8t.  n^  tf 

Or  separately,  LBni>oPTBRA.  4  vols.  4L  it.    Coleoptbka,  S  vols.  41.  4i.    DuuCAmmi. 
OaxMov.i  Nsoaov .  tie  1 1  vol  II  u    Urutnomrmn^  2  vols.  2i.  U»  ^^ 
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SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  OR.  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AXD 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chleflf 
f^om  the  C1ms«8  of  Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Concboloiry.  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  coataiolnc 
318  finely  coloured  pUUs  (pab.  at  16^  l(>>.)i  balf  boond  morocco,  gilt  edges,  M.  tia, 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA;  OR.  a  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  NaUves  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nns.  forming 
1  vol.  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  M  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  3L  16i.),  doth,  1^.  16«. 

1827-29 

SWEET'S  CISTiNE>E;  OR,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CI8TUR,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  SO 
Nos.  funning  1  vol.  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  112  beautUUlIy  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  5^  5«.), 
cloth,  21.  I2a.  id,  1838 

**  Ooe  of  the  moet  intMMtliiff^  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet's  baautUu)  pablications." 


iJlfecellancous  CBnglisfi  Hiterature, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  Engltsb  and  Latin.  With  an  Introdaetory  Essar,  and  ooplona 
Indexes.    Complete  in  2  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  2/.  2i.),  cluth,  IL  16*.    183t 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  with  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  square  l2mo,  with  34  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  4*.),  ornamental  wrapper,  2*.  6dU 

1840 

BANCROFTS  HISTORY  OF  THE 'UNITED  STATES,  from  the  DiseoTerj  of  the 
American  Costlaent.    Twelfth  Edition,  S  vols,  8vo  (published  at  2L  iu«.),  cloth,  1^  ll«.  60. 

1847. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  tton  a.s.  looo  to  I840.  By  Josrph  Atxxv,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  2  thick  elegantly  printed  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  illustrated  by  24  Portraits 
of  British  Admirals,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Woodcuu  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  IL  U.),  cloth  gilt,  14<.  184J 

"These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  tezy  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles."— Sun. 

"The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  which  has  yet 
Issued  from  the  press."— (/iiited  Service  GoMette. 

BORDERER'S,  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Gatherings  of  the  Local  History  and  Romance  of 

the  English  and  Scottish  liurders,  by  M.  A.  Richardson  (of  Ny  castle),  8  vols,  hound  in  4, 

royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  nearly  1000  interesting  Woodcuts,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  3^.  lOf.), 

U.  11«.  NtUKottUt  1846 

«»*  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  sets  of  hooks  Imsginable. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;   BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER, 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  tlie  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre>; 
ceding  Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  ara 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  bv  Hawxixs,  Pioszi,  Murphy,  Traas,. 
Rrtkolds.  Sterveks,  and  others,  lo  vols.  12me,  illustrated  bv  upwarcu  of  SO  Views,  Por- 
traiu,  and  Sheets  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfleld,  Hard- 
ing, &^c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1/.  lo«.  1848 
1  his  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarg;ed  edition,  beantif^illy  printed  In  the  popular  form  ot 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Byron's  Woilis,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, be  says :  "  Books  that  you  niny  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  tha 
most  useful  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  readUig." 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  cV>sely,  but  elegantly  prlatmi 
vol.,  tooiscap  i2mo,  with  line  equestrian  Portrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  A«.), 
cloiU,  34.  Qd.  1814 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  vlx.,  SpccUtor,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventorar.  Idler,  and 
Connoiseur,  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  portraits  (pub.  at2j.  Ac.),  cloth,  1^  7s.  JUthar  volume  may  b* 
had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  tiM  eonplat*  works  •#  tka  wtaotaa 

fnglish  pueu,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.    4  vols,  post  Svo  (slsa  of  Standard  Llbniy) 
printed  in  a  very  smsli  but  Leauiiiul  tnr.  23  Medallion  PortnlU  (pub. at iA, ti.), cloth* Us. 
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BltOUGHAM'S  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  SsMjonflMBilliihi 

tloB,  3  Tolt.  8to  (pub.  at  IL  lU.  6d.),  cloth,  IL  la.  UU^ 

■  British  Conititution  (a  portion  of  the  precedlaff  work),  tvo,  cloth,  St. 


BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)   HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN,  and 

PuhUe  Characters  of  ttie  time  of  Geoqie  III.     YoL  III.  royal  Sro,  with  10  fine  pwtnits 
(pid>.  at  \LU.),  cloU^  lOfc  6d.  IMa 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE,    Wbo 
flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III,  rojal  Sto,  with  10  fine  portraits  (pab.  at  U.  U.),  cloth,  Ua. 

IMS 

^-»— the  ianie,  also  With  the  poitialta,  demy  8T0  (pub.  it  li.  It.),  doth,  10s.  M.  1848 


BROWNE'S    (SIR   THOMAS)   WORKS,    COMPLETE.    Including  hia  Ynlgtr  Sttox«.' 
JUUgio  Medici,  Urn  Burial,  Christian  Morals,  Correspondence,  Journals,  and  Tracts,  many  of 
them  hitherto  unpublished.    The  whole  collected  and  edited  l>y  Sufox  Wilkik,  F.Ij.S.    4 
Tols.  8to,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  2L  8*.),  cloth,  1/.  11*.  6d.  Pickering^  189S 

**8ir  Thomas  Browne,  the>contemporary  of  Jeremy  Tnrlor,  Hooke,  Bacon,  Setden,  and 
Bobert  Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  great  literary  era 
His  thoughts  are  often  truly  sublime,  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  ImpressiTe  laaguag*.'- 

■     C%MlltbtTi, 

BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 
▼is. :  Northern  States,  3  Tola.:  Eastern  and  Western  States,  3  vols.:  Southern  or  Slave  States, 
S  vols.;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  Provinces  in  Nortii 
America,  1  vol.  Togetiier  9  stout  vols.  8vo,  numerous  fine  Engravings  (pub.  at  6L  10*.  6d.), 
Cloth,  2/.  13«.  M.  1841-43 

**Mr.  Buckingham  goes  deliberately  through  the  States,  treating  of  all,  historically  and  ata- 
tiatioally— of  their  rise  and  progress,  their  manufkctures,  trade,  population,  topography,  fer- 
tility, resources,  morals,  manners,  education,  and  so  forth.  Hi$  volunui  wiU  be  fownd  a  itort' 
home  of  knov)ledge.**-.Atkeiuimm, 

**  A  very  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  United  Statei,  diligently  collected  by  a  mas 
of  great  acuteness  and  observation."— L(<«rary  Gtuette, 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Boesiis. 
S  tola,  imperial  8vo,  closely  but  handsomely  piuited  (pub.  at  il.  2«.),  clotli,  1^  lOi.  1841 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 
OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  lime,  including  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  beautifiiUy 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  WHfrriMeH am,  embellished  with  an  ehiborat«- 
Itontispiece,  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours;  also  woodcuta  (pub.  at  3^  St.),  cloth' 
lilt,  1^.  6».  1844 

liie  most  elaborate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwarda  of 
M,000  armorial  bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  bv  Ouulim,  Ed- 
Bondson,  Collins,  Nishet,  Berry,  Rohson,  and  others;  besides  many  thousand  names  which 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fkct,  in  a  small  compaaa,  but 
without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES  BY 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  lie.  Eoyai  8vo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  10«.  6d.  1842 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume,  8vo.  It  containa 
not  only  every  scrap  which  Bums  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Scutch  national  airs,  collected  ano  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  (tall 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The 
▼eiy  complete  and  Interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pages,  and  the 
Indices  and  Glossary  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume, 
extending  in  all  to  848  pages.  The  other  editions,  Including  one  published  in  similar  shape, 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the 
whole  volume  in  only  &04  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH.  With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  hU 
Illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  fine  Portraits  and  Plates  (pnb.  at 
IL  lU.  ed.),  cloth,  12<.  184a 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS,  a  Series  of  NoHees  and  Translations,  wfth  an  Intro* 
duietory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Fkench  Poetry;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  HnniY  Cart. 
fDolsci^,  8vo,  cloth,  fi«.  1846 

CARTS  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  iupplwacntaiy  to  Dr.  JoHirsov**  «•  Lives," 
Edited  by  his  Son,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  7<.  1848 

CHATHAM     PAPERS,      being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatiiam 
Edited  by  the  Executors  of  his  Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  flrom  the  Origiiuu 
Ifanuscripts  in  their  possession.    4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  3^  12«.),  cloth,  1^  i$. 

JVwTqr,  1838-40 

**A  production  of  greater  historical  interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.    It  is  a  standard 

vetk,  which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library."— J^</rrary  Gazette. 

"lliere  is  hardly  any  man  in  modern  times  who  fills  so  large  a  space  in  our  history, 
vhom  we  Icaow  so  little,  aa  Lord  Chatham ;  be  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orater 
'  I  country  ever  pm^ncad    "We  rei;axd  this  Work,  ttietefore,  aa  one  of  the  graateit  Tai— .**- 


PUBUSHSD  OB  80LI>  BT  H.  O.  BOHK. 

CNATTERTON'S  WORKS*  botb  Pros*  uul  Peeticai«  Inetadlnv  hit  Lettan;  wIfhNolleaa 
of  hit  Life.  Hittoiy  of  the  Rowler  Controversy,  aad'Hotee  Ciltieai  mm  JCxplanktory.  t  vol's 
post  8TO,  elegantly  printed,  with  Engraved  Fac-slmiles  of  Ck^tarton't  Haodwritinf  and  tli* 
Bovley  11S8.  (pub.  at  ita.),  doth,  9$.    Larft  Pi^ar,  S  Tola,  cnnrn  tvo  (pnb.  at  It  1«.),  elotii, 

u*.  184a 

**  Warton,  Malona,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Sbenrin^  and  othen,  ia  proaa;  and  Scott,  Wordi- 


%erth,  Kirke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridgt,  and  K««ta,  m  v«n«;  have  oonfarrad 
JastinK  immortality  upon  the  Pofms  of  Chatterton." 

"  Cbatterton's  was  a  geniiu  1  *«  that  of  Homer  aad  Khakapawra^  wUdi  appean  not  abor* 
once  in  many  centuriea.^'— FtenimtM  JTiUkt. 

CLARKE'S  (DR.  E.  D.)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE, 
ASIA,  AMD  AFRICA,  11  vols.  8vo ,  maps  aad  plates  (pub.  at  UM.),  cloth,  31.  U,  M37-34 

CLASSIC  TALES,  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paol  and 
Viririnia,  Oulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Joamey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodosiaa 
and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Baaselas,  completa  m  1  toL  Umo, ;  7  medalUoa  por- 
traita  (pub.  at  10«.  ad.),  cloth,  3«.  6d. 

eOLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  POETICAL  WORKS,  contaiDing  hit  Broad  Grins.  Vagaries,  and 
Eccentilcities,  a4mo,  woodcuU  (pub.  at  2«.  6d.),  doth,  Is.  6d.  1840 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  from  the  EarUeat  Perioa  to  the  Peace  of  ISU,  S  vola,  svo  (pob.  at  lU  lOt.),  gilt 
cloth,  13$.  183t 

COPLErS  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 
ABOLITION.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendis,  thick  amall  gvo,  flna  PoKtiait  af 
Clarksou  (pub.  at  6«. ),  doth,  4«.  6d. 


COSTELLCS  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY,  fhna  the  tima  of 
the  Troubadours  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  post  8vo,  with  4  Plates,  splendidly  illominatad  ia 
gold  and  colours,  cloth  gilt,  18«.  183S 

COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY;  eemprisinr  bis  Poema. 
Correapondence,  and  Translatioas;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  18  vola.  poet  8vo.  embellished 
with  numerous  exquisite  Engravinga,  after  the  deaigna  of  HAmTBX  (pab.  at  at.  18s.),  cloth. 

This  Is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  pros*  and  poetical,  wbUk  haa  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  still  exclusively  copyright,  and  ooaaaqaantlj 
cannot  appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM   AND  COCHIN-CHINA.    S  nda.   8v% 

Maps,  and  25  Plates  ( pub.  at  1^.  11«.  6d.),  cbti,  U*.  >»• 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  with  an  Appendix  on  PoaaU  Remaiat  bjr  Prafeiaor 
BccxxAVO.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  13  Maps,  Plates,  and  Vignettea  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  W.),  elo^ 

CRUIKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT.  A  Sarlet  of  Talaa,  to  Thiea 
Sets,  viz.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miscellaneous.  Crown  8vo.  with  81  axtrameiy  clovar  aad  eomk) 
Illustrations  (publishing  in  the  Illustrated  Library  at  a.) 

**  This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  union  of  the  painter,  tiie  poat,  and  tha 
novelist,  in  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  storiea 
would  set  up  a  dozen  of  annual  writers ;  and  a  tithe  of  tlM  inventive  genius  that  ia  displayadia 
tlie  illustrations  would  ftffnish  a  gallery."— Spectator. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  Durincan  Inland  Journey  of  Poor  Mentha;  wUh  aa 
Account  of  the  War.   Two  vols.,  post8vo,  with  a  new  map  of  China  (pub.  at  16s.),  doth.  A*. 

1841 

DIBDIN'S  BIBUOMANIA:  OR  BOOK-MADNESS.  A  Bibliographical  Bomaaoa.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  including  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Characters  ia  tiM 
Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  nomeroaa 
Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  now  first  added  (pub.  at  8^  8*.),  doth,  IL  lis.  6d.  Large  Paper, 
imperial  8vo,  of^wbich  only  very  few  copies  were  printed  (pub.  at  8^  8s.),  clotli,  8^  13s.  id, 

184S 
This  celebrated  Work,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valuable 
iaformation  on  all  bibliographical  subjecta,  h&a  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  coatlderalrio 
small  paper  for  U.  &>.,  and  the  large  paper  fbr  upwarda  of  80  guineaal  1 1 


DIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS,  Admiralty  edition,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by  T. 
DinoiK,  illustrated  with  12  Characteristic  Skatchaa,  aagraved  on  Staal  by  Oaoaea  Catrzx- 
8HANK,  12mo,  cloth  lettered,  St.  184f 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,.by  a  Lady  (Mra.  Ruvsiu.)  New  Edition,  with  naawnmt  additional 
Receipu,  by  Mrs.  BixcH,  12mo.,  with  9  plates  (pub.  at  6s.)  doth,  Ss.  184f 

BBAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  Induding  the  Biography  of  the  Poet, 
Criticisms  on  his  Oenins  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology  of  his  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and  Literature  of  the  EUasbethaa 
Era.  2  vols.  4to  (above  MM  pages),  with  fine  Portrait  and  a  Plate  of  Autographs  (pub.  at 
8^.8*.),  cloth,  1/.  U.  1817 

**  A  masterly  production,  the  ptiblication  of  which  will  form  aa  epoch  ia  the  Siakiperiaa  hi8> 
torr  of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analyaia  of  all  the  PUgra  and 
Poaou  of  Shakapeara:  aad  a  coaiiraiianiiva  aad povaitai ahairii at  tha  coaliHMiaCT Utaa- 

" — **    irtntttnm't  Maoatim.  '^, 


^  6  CATALOGUE  OF  NRW  BOOKS 

■  ••  ,       J"  -^ 

ENGUSH  CAUSES  CELEBRES,  OR,  REMA&KABLS  TBIAL8.  Sqiian  laaao,  (p^ 
at  4«.)i  onuunenul  wrapper,  U.  UM 

FENN'S  P ASTON  LETTERS.  Orlrlnal  Letters  of  the  Paaton  TUntly,  wriUen  during  lk> 
Jleifcns  of  nenrjr  VI,  Bdward  IV.  and  Richard  III,  by  varions  Persons  of  Rank  and  Cooie- 
^uence,  chiefly  on  Uietorical  SuKiects.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  completa* 
a  vols,  bound  in  1,  square  12mo  (pub.  at  10*.),  cloth  gilt,  6i.  Quaintly  bound  in  marooa 
morocco,  canred  boards,  in  the  early  style,  gilt  e()|;es,  Mm,  1M9 

The  oririnal  edition  of  this  Tery  curious  and  interestinir  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  ran 
hook,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  ahridfrment,  as  mi|rht  be 
supposed  f^om  its  fonn.  but  jrives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  tlio  dunlicate  veraion  of  '" 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modem,  readable 
published  by  Fenn. 

**  The  Fasten  Letters  are  an  Important  testimony  to  the  progressiTe  condition  of  socfetj, 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  wttich  tliey  alone  ki 
this  period  supply.    They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe."— //a/^om. 

FIELDING'S   WORKS,    EDITED    BY    ROSCOE,    COMPLETE   IN  ONE   VOLUMB. 

iTom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews.  Plays,  Essays,  and  Misceil&nie*.) 
ledium  8TO,  with  20  caplUl  Plates  by  Cruikshakk  ipub.  at  1/.  O.),  cloth  gilt,  \As.  iSM 

**Of  all  the  works  or  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  the  writinga  off 
llenrr  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."— 5»r  iVtUer  ScotU 
"The  prose  Uom»  of  hlunan  nature."— Aord  Byron. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER ;  on  a  Man's  Writinir  Memoirs 
of  Himself:  on  the  epithet  Romantic:  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion, fee.    Fcajp.Svo,  Eighteenth  Edrtlon  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  St.  1S48 
*'  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Fovter.    He  is  one  of  the  moat 
profound  and  eloquent  initers  tliat  England  has  produced."— Air  Jmmet  MaeJatUoth. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPUUVR  IGNORANCE.  KewEdltloa, 
cleitantiy  printed,  in  fbap.  Svo,  new  first  uniform  with  bis  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character, 
cloth.  A.  1M7 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  wished  liia 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated." 

**  A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thousaadtii 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves."— Dr.  Pye  SvUth. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  &C.  New 
Edition,  by  Colonel  Johnes,  with  130  beantifUl  Woodcuts,  2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1^  16«.),  IL  to.  1849 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  74  plates,  printed  in  gold  and 
colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  il,  10«.),  3/.  10«. 

I  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  lOL  in«.),  6i.  6r^ 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED,  t  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  elegantly  half  bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  at  6/.  6*.),  At.  10«.  1849 

GAZETTEER.— NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER.  AND  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY,  mere  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New  Edition,  revised, 
and  completed  to  tlie  present  Umf,  by  John  Tiiomsok  (Editor  of  the  Vnnenal  AlUu^  tie.), 
Terr  thick  Svo  (1040  pages).  Maps  (pub.  at  Ito.),  clotli,  12«. 

This  comprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gaxetteer  of  ita  aixe. 
It  includes  a  (Ull  account  of  Aflghanistan,  New  Zealand,  ftc.  tic. 

CELL'S   (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.    An 

improved  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12«.  Witli  a  very  large 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  (ftom  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  dole, 
ana  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  U.  1«.  1848 

"These  volume*  are  so  replete  with  what  Is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  otur  entire 
Journal,  we  could,  after  all,  afford  but  a  meagre  iadication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasti  g  memorial  of  eminent  literarv  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  la  an  object  of  consideration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  RelaUng  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the 
Success  of  the  Gospel,  including  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefaces  and  Con- 
tinuation by  the  Rev.  Ii.  Boxab,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  lit,  od.),  cloth,  7«.  64^.  1848 

GLEIG'S   MEMOIRS  OF  WARREN   HASTINGS,  first  Ooveraor-Oeneral  of  BengaL  g 
vols.  Svo,  fine  Portrait  fpub.  at  21.  S«. ),  cloth,  IL  U.  1841 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  in  ISSI,  translated  into  Engliah 
Verse  by  Jomv  Macdoxau)  Bbll,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  3s. 

1849 
GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes.    4  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  engraved  TiUes  and 
Blates  by  Stothako  and  Cavixshakk.    New  and  elegant  Editioa  (pub.  at  1(.),  extrm 
cloth,  lis.  1848 

**Cananvanthoi^-can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  varietTj 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  compositlona  f  Tou  may  take  hun  and  *  cut  him  out  in  little  stars,'  ao 
nany  lights  does  he  present  to  the  Ima^nation."— W/A/n^ncm. 

'*The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitnte  one  of  the  most  precioiu  *  veils  of  FngMeii 
ludeflled.'"— Quarterly  Aeviflo. 

GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam^ 
paigns  arising  firom  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating  their  country  fkom  the 
ToiKish  yoke.    By  the  late  THOXAa  Gohdox,  General  of  a  Division  of  the  Qxeek  Army. 
'^'-''  Sdittoa.  1  Tols.  iTOfe  Msj^  and  Plam  (pub.  at  U.  lOa.  U  eloU^  10s.  M.  litt 
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GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  S  thick  tola.  Svo,  elotli  tottered  (pnb.  at 

^      GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Principal  Sea  Bathing  Places.    S  toU. 
poet  8T0,  wiUi  large  Map,  and  opwards  of  50  beautiful  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  1^  13*.)»  cloth,  lit. 

1841 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,   tvo,  vith  S9  WoodcuU  and  Mapa  (pub.  at 

18«.),  cloth,  9«.  1843 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  eonaiating  of  Travels,  and  Adventiires  in 
Switzerland,  Italj,  France,  Sicily,  Malta,  be.  S  toIb,  12mo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  (pub.  at 
15*.),  7$.6d. 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated  from  the  German,  tIs.~ 
AaiA,   New  Edition,  complete  in  S  vols.— Africa,  1  vol.— Eorope  and  its  Colokiks,  1 
vol.— Akctekt  Greece,  and  Historical  Treatises,  1  vol.— Manual  or  Akciext  Uia- 
XORT.  1  vol.— together  6  vols.  8vo  (formerly  pub.  at  7/.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  iU  i*» 
*»*  New  ecnd  Complete  Editions,  with  General  Inderet. 

'*  Professor  Heeren*s  Historical  Researches  stand  In  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe."— Quor/rr/y  Review. 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OP  AFRICA ;  including  the  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  tlmmghout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  16«.  1850 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  includin?:  the  Persians,  Phee- 
nicians,  Babylonians,  Scylhianb,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
▼ols.  8vn,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  orlfrinally  at  2L  it.),  cloth.  1^.  4t.  1846 

**One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitiona  made  to  eur  historical  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon."— i4/A«iueum. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  fonnation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
to  Its  re-estahlisbment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  from  tlie  Fifth  German  Edition 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  cleth,  14«.  1840 

"The  best  History  of  Modem  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  Is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival." — Athenintm. 

"A  work  or  sterling  value,  which  will  diffuse  useful  knowledge  for  generations,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten.*'— Xi7«rory  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  by  Bancroft;  and  HISTORICAL 
TREATISES;  viz:— 1.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Practical  Influence  of  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Couti- 
nental  Interests  of  Great  Britain.    In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Index,  cloth,  15«.  1847 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tutions, tlie  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.    Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.    8vo  (pnb.  at  15«.),  cloth,  12*. 
•»•  AVw  Edition,  with  Inder.  1847 

*'  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  In  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  be 
tuefui  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
— Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

HEERENS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Por  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  tlie  Works  of  A.  U.  L.  Hksrbn,  12mo  (pub.  at  2«.  6d.), 
cloth,  2*.  Ox/ordt  TbUtoy$,  1839 

"  An  excellent  and  most  usefril  little  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  ichooli 
and  private  instruction."- iiffrarjr  Gazette, 
'*  A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books."- i4tA«n««m. 

JACOBS  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/,  4*.),  cloth,  i6«.      1831 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsoury,  by  James  Verkok, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo,  Por- 
traits (pnb.  at  21.  U.),  cloth,  18*.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Analysis  ortheopenlngt  of  Games;  translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Walker,  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  15«.),  £«.  6d.  1847 

rIOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  laat 
Folio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  full.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage, and  an  English  Grammar.    1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  2^  2s.),  cloth,  1/.  8«.    184« 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  byMtrRFHT.  New  and  improved  £diaon,coni. 
plete  in  2  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  lU.  4h/.),  15<.  18«C 

^HNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Miacellaneoas  Anecdotes  and  Savings,  gathered  from  nearly  a 
hundred  different  Publications,  and  not  contained  in  Bosw ell's  Lile  of  Johnson.  Edited  by 
#•  W.  Cmkss,  M.P.  thick  fcap.  «vo>  »o««ait  •od/roatUplece  (pub.  at  10s.),  cioth,  is.  ti. 


lANE'S  KORAN.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE,  with  aa  Intcrworea  Commcntny,  ««». 
Uted  from  the  Arable,  methodically  arranged,  ana  illoatzmted  by  Notes,  8to  (pub.  atlOa.  W.), 
cloth,  &$.  IMt 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  STob.8To.  With  a  very  Uf«e  Uaa  of 
the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  Tarioua  Mapi,  Plana,  Plates  of  andeat  Oreek  iBMomUaaa^kc 
(pub.  at  2^  3*. )  cloth,  IL  it.  ig$$ 


LEWIS'S  (MONK)   LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  many  PleeM  in  Praaaaad 
Verse  never  before  published.    2  Tols.  8vo,  portrait  (pub.  at  IL  St.), cloth,  12t. 


LISTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  vrifh  OrialBal 
Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers,  nerer  before  published,  i  vols,  tvo,  Poitntt  (pubTat 
SL  St.),  cloth,  ISt.  ISIS 

*'  A  worlc  of  laborious  research,  written  with  masterly  ability.'*— ^Iflat. 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN, 
AND    MEMOIRS   OF    THE    CONaUISTAbOR,   BERNAL    DIAZ    DEL    CASTTLLo! 

Written  by  himself,  and  now  first  completely  translated  flrom  the  original  Spanish,    a  vola. 

8to,  (pub.  at  1^  4«.),  cloth,  12t.  1144 

**  Bemal  Diaz's  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  audi 

{tleasant  naivety,  with  such  interesting  details,  and  such  amusing  vanity,  and  yet  ao  pardoaabla 
n  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been,  as  he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  batttos,  as  rradof*  hii 
booii  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.''— />r.  RoberUom  te  kk 
"  Biitory  qf  America," 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH   HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elisabeth,  and  JamM  i, 
Second  Edition,  with  above  80  autographs  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  period.  Thiea 
▼ols.  Svo  (pub.  at  RlSt.),  cloth,  XL  lS3g 

MACGREGOR'S    PROGRESS   OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY    BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Statistics,  S  lemafkabljr  Qiiek 
volumes,  imp.  Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  4<.  14«.  6d.),  1^.  lit.  ed. 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.   Two  vols.  Svo,  tiUid  edition,  with 

map  (pub. at  XL  St.),  cloth,  18t. 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  fbrmtaf  a  poplar 
and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  emnraciiif  Um 
History— Physical  Geography— Geology— Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  King- 
doms—Government— Finance— Militarr  Defence— Commerce— Snipntng— Monetary  fl^aleai^ 
Beligion— Population,  White  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Emlcration — Sodal 
State,  ftc,  or  each  Settlement.  Founded  un  Official  and  Public  Documents,  fWidshatl  bj 
Government,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  fto.  Illostrated  by  original  M^pa  and  Platea. 
10  vols,  foolscap  Svo  (pub.  at  3/.).  cloth,  1/.  15t. 

These  10  vols,  contain  the  6  vols.  Svo,  verbatim,  with  a  few  additi^na.  Each  Tolia&a  «f  tto 
above  series  is  complete  in  Itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  foUows,  at  ar  Sd.  :— 

Vol.  I.— The  Canadas,  Uppxk  akd  Lowxr. 

Vol.  II.— Naw  SovTH  Walks,  Vav  Duucbk's  Lavs,  Bvait  Rim,  and  Sovth 

SJLAUA. 

Vol.  III.— Thx  Capb  or  Good  Hopi,  Maukitivs,  and  SBTCHBLLxa. 

VoL  IV.— Thk  Wbst  Iin>iB8.    Vol.  i.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  TrinidadI,  Tohago, 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

Vel.  v.— Thb  West  Indies.    Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  Barhadoes,  St  Lucia,  St.  Ylooeatv 
Demerara,  Essoquibo,  Berblce,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kitt's,  Barbiaia,  Antigua,  ITonfsaml 
3Dominica,  and  Nevis. 

Vol.  VI.— Nova  Scotia,  Wbw  BKTnrgwicx,  Capb  Bbktov,  Psjurcs  EBWAJLD*a  lauk 
The  Bermudas,  Newpoukolakd,  and  Hudson's  Bat.  ' 

Vol.  VII.— OtRB.Ai.TAii,  Malta,  The  Iokiak  Islands,  Ice, 

Vol.  VIII.— The  Bast  Indies.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Maifas,  Bombay,  Acra.  te. 

Vol.  IX.— The  East  Indies.    Vol.11.  -.v.-^-i 

Vol.  X.— British  Possessions  in  thb  Ibtdiab  Airs  AvbAano  Ocaava, 
Svumg,  Malaecs,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leona  tb*  Gambia,  Caaa  Coat  '    " 
4jiA  iBladdf,  St. lle:aDa.  and ^^ 
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^HNSTON'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  throogh  the  Coairtqr  «r  AMI 

to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.    1  vols.  Svo,  map  and  plates  (pub.  at  1/.  St.),  doth,  l«t.  M.  MM 

KIRBY'S  WONDERFUL  MUSEUM.    S  vols.  Svo,  upwards  of  IM  emioM 
plates  (pub.  at  AL  4t.),  cloth,  Xi.  It. 

KNIGHTS  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BERKSHIRE, including  a  ftUl 

tion  of  Windsor.    With  23  Engravings  oa  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated  Map. 

to  It.  M. 
HAMPSHIRE,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight    With  SS  Bngravlngs  on  Wood,  and  a  laig*  iU»> 

minated  Map.    Reduced  to  2t. 
DERBYSHIRE,  including  the  Peak,  fte.    With  SS  Bagravings  oo  Wood,  aod  a  Uai<a  OhaA' 

nated  Map.    Reduced  to  It.  M. 
KENT.    With  &S  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a'large  illuminated  Map.    Redooad  to  Sa.  id. 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,    containtaff 

above  50,000  additional  Words ;  to  which  is  added  an  Accentuated  Vocabulary  of  Claaalcal  aaa        i 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  new  Edition,  in  1  thick  handsome  volume,  large  Svo,  witii  Portrait 
cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  4t.),7<.  Sd.  Itib 

LACONICS;   OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE    BEST   AUTHORS.     Seventh 

Edition.    S  vola.  llBMt,  with  elegant  Frontisplecea,  containinff  80  Portraita  (pub.  at  ISeOf  cloth 

gilt,  7<.  6d.  riUy  IMO 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  ftom  the  best  Snglldi  anUion  of 

all  ages,  has  long  ORJoyed  great  and  deserved  popularity.  , 
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MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA^  roinkil.  CotniuBiibt,  wd  tsdu.    T»  »1k 
MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.      1  tu.a.™.  ^ainmit,  ■». 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  an  Idttkn.  i>ri»d  i^  i"™^ 
MILTON'S  WORKS.  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL,  wltta  u.  laniuOm  B>'lnj 

NtTFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REDESOALE.  Ui>  Ckronglgn  ui. 
■MiM  Ml  (miiUHl  la  Cttun'i  »Ui  &«!>«.  b.  K»<|,  (CuKU'i  IK  ud  >uidi  I&  l»« 
■AUu,  ia»  •  ■utL  ■»  ipuh.  II U.  li.),  lUI  ElDlh,  (l  Ul 
Tna-suKMcUrnln,  hi  cuui.  II.  1>.  

irtrtHi  nlin  iJllH-P*." 
^AlthTl  an  HUT  vdMlpfU  et  ktllAttd'l  Orarti  tMAin  lbs  pntallc,  IL  DW  b«  DKHWT  U 

HONrrRELETS   CHRONICLES    OF ^ENGU*ND    AND    FRANCE,   b,  Cib^ 
MOORED , (THOMAS)   EPICUREAN,  A  TALE;   AND  ALaPHttON,  A  POEM. 


KELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  kj 


OBBIAN'S  POEMS, ^ 

OUSELETS  ISIR  WILLIAM]'  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  O 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  «>  ZdniDD.  tmutfl  li-n  la  IM,  1  Ta 

PARDOE'S  (MISS)  CITY  OF  THE  MAOYAR,  Or  Hiunirulbn  TuttaUinii 
IS,  I'slL  g-D,  wliBB  Eii«i>vi!i(>  (iiin.  m  II.  lit.  U.),tUlclc<i,  Ut.tiL 


rn  (pab.  a  lOa.  W.),  ibilb,  u 
KHCTS  REUSUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENQU5H   POETRY,  aniUdBf 


niinmiwd  TBIt  tbit  Fimjliplml,  hf  »ii«ii,oir  (job.  •'Jj'^Si  tlo'hi  pll,  «■  »t    lit* 
mn  *i  Ihna  lill»id  niluiiHI:  ogr  da  I  bilbn  1  iw  iHd  1109*1*11  iifiHaiDUi,  wiUt 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By  ^o"*  TncBs  (Aatlwi 
of  Laconics,  and  Kditor  of  tbe  "Illustrated  London  Newi,")  thick  fcap.  tvo,  cIomIt  bat 
elegantly  prinUd,  Frontispiece,  cloth,  reduced  to  s«.  UU 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE,  trith  unpuhUibed  8p«clin«na  of  hU  Poeteyi^ 
Letters.  Third  and  much  improTcd  Edition,  8to,  Portrait  and  Autograptaa  (pub.  at  lte.1,  idit 
cloth,  M.  m 

"Excellent  feeling,  in  persplcuons  and  forcible  language."— QMar<«rfy  RttneMt, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  f^m  a  Taitetj  of  Original  8oare6a,2T0la.tT«, 

Jiandsomely  printed  (pub.  at  1/.  lOt.),  gilt  cloth,  i2t.  i$tj 

•*  The  solid  worth  of  this  hiosraphy  consisU  b  the  many  striking  anecdotea  which  Mr.  Prior 
has  gathered  in  tbe  course  of  his  anxious  researches  among  Oolosmith's  aunrivin^  acqaataw 
ances,  and  the  immediate  descendants  of  his  personal  fHends  in  London,  aiui  relanons  ta 
Ireland;  above  all,  iu  the  rich  mass  of  the  poet's  own  familiar  letters,  witich  he  baa  beet 
enabled  to  bring  together  for  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  tha  world,  not  even  thoae  d 
Cowper,  appear  to  us  more  ial9rt*tiag."— Quarterly  Review. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE,  with  an  account  of  Bencoolen,  and  I>etalli 
of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  ArchipeUgo.  Edited  by  Ladt  Rapflcs. 
Together  4  vols.  8to,  and  a  splendid  quarto  atlas,  containiag  upwards  of  100  Plataa  by  Dakibi, 
many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  il.  lU.),  cloth,  2/.  8«.  1839^ 

RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS,  via.  Narrativa  of  a  Jooxney  to  tbo  SiU  4f 
Babylon;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Kuins;  Remarks  on  the  Touo^aphy  of  Ancient  Babylon, by 
Major  Renmell;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persepolis,  with  hitherto  unpubliahad  Cuneifom 
Inscriptions.    8to,  Maps  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  l«.),  cloth,  I0<.  6d.  Dtuum,  lOt 

RITSON'S    VARIOUS    WORKS    AND    METRICAL    ROMANCES,  aa  Publlahad  by 

Pickerini;,  the  Set,  viz : — Robin  Hood,  3  toIs.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  3  vols. Anriwi* 

Songs  and  Ballads,  2  vols.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  vol.— Life  of  King  Arthur,  1  vol. — ^Andeat 
Popular  Poetry,  1  vol.— Fair>'  Tales,  1  voL- Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Bitaon,  2  vola:  together 
12  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  (U.  ii.  6(f.),  cloth  gilt,  3/.  8«.  1827-a 

Or  teparately  lufoUmn  : 

RITSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songa,  and  Ballada,  nlatlTa  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    2  vols.  16*. 

RITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  PICT8,  AND  SCOTS.    S  vola.  16s. 

RITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAULS.    10«. 

RITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    2  vols.  18«. 

RITSON'S  PIECES  OP  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    PostSvo,  7*. 

RITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  now  first  collectad;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dlsaertatlona.^.  Oa 

Pigmies.    2.  On  Fairies,  it. 

RITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON,  Esq.  edited  fh>m  Oxlglnala  la  tt* 

Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  2  vols.  16«. 

"  No  library  can  be  railed  complete  in  old  English  lore,  which  baa  not  tha  whola  of  the  PIO* 
auctions  of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquary  *' — Athetumm. 

"Joseph  Ritson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  otatT."-~QHttrterlf  Rtview. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Cabinet  Pictorial  EdiUon,  including  his  Further  Adventorea.  with 
Life  of  Defoe,  &c.  upwards  of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Des%na  by  Uaatst,  fcap.  8vo  New 
and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  &$.  '  jgn 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"  Perhaps  there  exist*  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  fntertainment.  In  the  Englfah  laa* 
giiage  which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Cr  isoe."— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

RODNEY'S  (LORD)  LIFE,  by  Liei:t.-Gen.  Muvsr,  New  Editioa,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait,  clotk 

(pub.  at6«.),  3<.  6A  ^ 

ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  a  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontiaplocea 

and  7  Maus.   2  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  \t,  4«.),  cloth,  Ut.    1S44 

The  only  complete  eilition  in  a  compact  form ;  it  is  uniform  in  sixe  and  appearance  with 

Moxon's  Series  oi  DramatisU,  &c.    Tbe  p?evious  editicns  of  Rollln  in  a  aingle  volume  an 

greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  halfthe  work. 

ROSCOE'S   LIFE  AND^PONTIFICATE  OF    LEO   THE   TENTH.   Newaadnneh 

improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscos.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  8vo,  closely 
hut  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  PortroiU,  and  numeroua  iliuatrattve  £nl' 
gravings,  aa  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  1/.  U.  ltlu 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED   'THE  MAGNinCENT" 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Boaroa.  Complete  In  I  atout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illostrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  intxodac^ 
aa  head  and  Ull-pleces,  cloth,  12*.  -•-.*,     »v««kim 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Itosco4's  genius  and  erodition. 
or  my  gratitude  fur  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  received.    I  recommend  hia  laboon 

Xu  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  meriu  They  add  the  name  of  1 

Roscoe  to  the  verv  first  rank  ot  English  Classical  Historians."— J[fa(/AMw,  PumUntfUttrmtmn,  I 

"  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  tbe  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  atyle  and  for  deep  I 

reflections  j  and  his  tnuulations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals.'  —  Wmlpottt  Evi  itf  Otfw^  1 

ROSCOE'S^  ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL   AND   CRITICAL,   of  the  Life  of 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.    Svo,  Portrait  of  Lonnso.  aad 

Plates  (pub.  at  14«.),  boards,  7«.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  aiaich  Um  orldaal  editiOB.    PsStntt 

•adPhites  (pub.  at  \L  \U.  W.),  boards,  10^  *        •wiw^    x-onnv 

*«*  TUa  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  vock. 
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ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edlt^  by  Jokh  Patitb  Collibr,  post 4to,  bMutlAiUy printed 
by  WHiTTmoHAM,  and  embel^'i^d  with  &0  ciuriou  Woodcuts,  half  bound  morocco,  iu  the 
Bozburgh  style  (pub.  at  1^  fu>^  Ua.  1847 

SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTE;*)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderic,  liokehy,  BaUads,  Lyrics,  and  Sonrs,  witn  Notes 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  elegantly  printed  vol.  ISmo,  Portrait  and  Frontis- 
piece (pub.  at  £«.),  cloth,  3«.  fid.  184S 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Yalpt's  Cabinet  Pictorial  EdiUon,  with  Life, 
Olossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  Digests  of  each  Flay,  &c.  IS  toIs.  fcap.  8vo,  with  171  FlateR 
engraved  on  Steel  after  designs  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Artists,  also  Fac-simile«  .i 
all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  3^  15<>),  cloth,  richly  gilt,  2/.  5«.  1849 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  In  l  vol.  8to,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  • 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Johkson,  portrait  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  7«.  6J. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Alkxakser 
Chalmers,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  12mo,  printed  in  a  Diamond  type,  with  40  steel  Engrav- 
ijigs  (pub.  at  10«.  6J.),  cloth,  &t,  1848 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Lifo;,  Edited  by  a  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
completeinS  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  2<.  S«.),  cloth,  18«.  ^   1842 

"  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been;Mtr  exeeUenee^  always  the  hett  of  Its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  be$t  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  bett  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  bett  farce  (Tlie 
Critic),  and  the  bett  adaress  (Monologue  on  Garrick):  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  beard  in  this  country."— i/yrom. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks, 
Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &c.  comprising  the  **  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  "Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,'* 
8ic.  l2mo,  frontispiece  and  vignette  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  3«.  181S 

6MOLLETTS  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscob.  Complete  in  I  vol.  (Roderick  Random,  Him- 
phrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Oreaves,  Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
Travels,  Flays,  ftc.)  Medium  8vo,  with  21  capital  Pistes,  by  Crviksuank  (pub.  at  1/.  4«.), 
cloth  gilt,  14«.  1848 

**  Perhaps  no  books  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  InexUngulshsUe  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's."—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  added,  *« Attempts  fai 
Verse,"  by  Jouv  JoMss,  an  Old  Servant.    Crown  8vo  (pnb.  at  10«.  8d.),  cloth,  U.  6d. 

Murray  f  1836 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  wHh  Introductory  Observations  on  the 
Faerie  Clueen,  and  Glossarial  Notes,  handsomelj  printed  in  8  vols,  post  8vo,  fine  Portrait 
(pub.  at  21.  lit.  fid.),  cloth,  1^  1«.  1848 

STERNE'S  WORKS,  complete  In  l  vol.  8to,  Portrait  and  vignette  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  10*.  6cf. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  <*  Studies  of  Nature,"  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  the 
"Indian  Cottage,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Clarke, 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Fortran  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth.  It.         1848 

SWIFTS  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscob.  Complete  in  2  vols.  Medium  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
1^.12*.),  cloth  gilt,  l/.4«.  1848 

"  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  Swift."— XorcT  ChetterfieUL 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  numeroua 
Wood  Engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  1^.),  cloth.  It.  fid.         1848 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  10  parts  in  l  thick  vol. 
royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  6«.),  10s. 


the  same,  the  parts  separately,  each  (pub.  at  2*.  fid.)  1*.  6<f. 


THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE   CONSULATE  AND   EMPIRE   OF   NAPOLEON. 

the  10  paru  in  1  thick  volume,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1^.  5«.), 


the  same,  the  parts  separately,  each  (pub.  at  it.  fid.)  Is.  fid. 


TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.  Complete  ia  2  voU.  8to  (pub.  at  11.  lOs.), 
cloUj,  15..  **^  184S 

"The  'Light  of  Nature*  Is  a  work  which,  after  much  coHslderstion,  I  think  myself  autho- 
rized to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy."— 4»'ir 
Jatnet  JUackmtotk. 

.TYTLER'S    ELEMENTS    OF   GENERAL    HISTORY,  New  EdiUon,  thick  l2mo  (S2« 
closely  printed  pages),  steel  frontispiece  (pub.  at  &t,)  cloth,  it.  fid.  1847 

WADES  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprehending 
a  classified  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  In  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Constitutional. 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  trom  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  ana 
Bupplement.     Mew  Edition.    1  large  and  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  Svo  (1200  pages). 
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WATERSTQN'S  CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  COMMERCE,  MSRCANTILX,  LAW,  FUUJfCS, 

COMMERCIAL,  OEOORAPUY  AND  MAVIOATIUN.  New  BdMon,  Inelodini^  tlM  Hew 
Tariff  (complete  to  the  preaent  time);  the  French  Tariff,  as  far  as  It  concerns  this  oovatiy; 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  by  J.  R.  M*Cvx.u>ca. 
1  very  thick  doaeljr  printed  voL  8vo  (MO  pages),  with  4  Maps  (pat>.  at  IL  4c.},  wun  eMk, 
10«.  6d.  1M7 

**  This  capital  work  will  be  foniid  a  moat  valoable  nanval  to  overy  ooaaBMveWl  aaaa.  and  a 
useful  hoek  to  the  general  reader. 

WEBSTER'S    ENLARGED    DICTIONARY    OF    THE     ENGLISH     LANOUAQC, 

Containing  the  whole  of  the  former  editions,  and  large  additiona,  to  which  la  prefixed  ••  latt^ 
ductorjr  Dissertation  on  the  connection  of  the  languages  of  Western  Asia  and  Europea  •dMl 
by  Chadvckt  a.  OooDmcH,  in  one  thick  elegaimy  printed  volome,  4t0b,  cloth.  Si.  »$,  (The 
most  complete  dictionary  extant).  IMi 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  improTod  by  RMSxm,  Sro,  wftt  plates  engfaifed  on  aieei  (pids.  «|  Ms.), 
cloth,  7«.  IMf 

WHYTES  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF,  PROM  THE  EARLIB8T  PBRIOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.    2  Tols.  8to,  Plates  (jiub.  at  1^  8«.),  cloth,  12s.  UM 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.    A  new  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  eddUleMi 

fcap.  thro,  fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  6a.),  extra  red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  beck,  St.  6S. 
*' A  lively  record  of  first  impressions,  conveying  vividly  what  was  seen,  heerd,  end  felt,  by  aa 
active  and  inquisitive  traveller,  throueh  some  or  the  most  interesting  parte  of  Burope.  His 
cnrioaity  and  love  of  enterprise  are  unbounded.  The  narratire is toldu eesy,  fluent  language, 
with  a  poet's  power  of  illustration."— £dt)t6ufyA  Rniew. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  CRITICAL  AND  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  to  which  is  added  Walker's  Key,  and  a  Pronouaclnc  Yoo^ 
bulary  of  modem  Geographical  Names,  thick  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  IL  St.),  cloth,  lis.  M^ 

*»*  The  most  extensive  catalogue  of  words  ever  produced. 

WRANGELL'S    EXPEDITION   TO   SIBERIA    AND   THE   POLAR    8EA,«ditadlv 

Lleuc.-CoL  Sabine,  thick  12mo,  large  map  and  port.  (pub.  at  fl«.),  doth,  4s.  6d.  1344 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  student  aaaisted  In  readli«  olA^chniten, 
deeds,  &c.  small  4to,  23  plates  (pub.  at  IL  fti.),  cloth,  lit.  It4t 


©Jeologg,  iJlornls,  CEccIwfastfcal  f^fetorg,  tux. 


BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    Now  and 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    2  vols.  impl.  8vo,  cloth,  iL  lis.  (kf.        itw 
"  Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  BngUiii 
nation,  and  whose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  bis  moderation  end  impartlaUtj.'*— 
Quarterly  Review, 


BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,   auite complete,  with  a  Llfb  and  Notee,  hvthe 

T.  SroTT.  Fcap.  12mo,  with  25  fine  fUIl-sized  woodcuts  by  HuimT,  oontalnuag  all  in 
Southey's  edition ;  also  a  fine  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  cloth,  S«.  6d.  1844 

CALMET'S    DICTIONARY    OF   THE    BIBLE,    WITH    THE    BIBUCAL   FRAG 

MENTS,  by  the  late  Charlbs  Taylor.  6  vols.  4to,  Illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  En- 
gravings. Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 
10^.  10«. ),  gilt  cloth,  4^.  14«.  6d.  lS4r 

"  Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Cahnet's  Dictionary  Is  indispensably  neeeasanr  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  *  Fragmrnts'  are  extracted  fh>m  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries;  and 
comprehend  an  assemblage  of  curiou*  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scrlptuie 
Inciuents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  meunm. 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs."— ITorM. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  l  targe  toL  imperial  ivo, 

Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  \l.  4«.),  cloth,  I&«.  VUt 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  Of  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
RIES, TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,  as  set  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  8vo  (pub.  at  12t.),  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

O^^bni,  TUboys. 

*<This  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Boll;  and  inch  a dasalflca- 
lion  is  no  mean  honour." — Chvarth  qfEngltnd  Quartefiy. 

CHARNOCK'S    DISCOURSES    UPON   THE   EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 

OF  GOD.  Complete  in  1  thick  cloaely  printed  vt^  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  Ms.), 
eloth,  6«.  ad.  U4g 

**  Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  snblhnlty  and  evangelical  ilmplidty,  fanniaMo  lean- 
ing but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  ren  ier  this  performance  one  of  the  moat  ineattaaable 
Hoductlons  that  ever  did  honovr  to  the  aancttted  J  advent  and  gmltto  of  a  ' 
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CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containinf  the  followliitr  etteemed  Treatises,  wiOi  Prefttoiy 
Memoirs  b3r  the  R^.  J.  S.  Memes,  l»L.D.  viz :— Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity;  Watson'a 
Apolofcy  for  the  Bible:  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Paley's  Horse  Paulinse;  Jenyn's 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie's  Trath  of  Christianity  Demonstrated; 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian iLyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  V^tnesses,  with  Sequel; 
West  on  the  Resurrection.    In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  14«.),  cloth,  lOt.  1845 

CH  R ISTI AN  TR  EASU R Y.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatlsos,  Edited  by 
Memes,  viz:— Mayee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration;  Boston's  Crook  In  the  Lot; 
Guild's  Moses  Unveiled;  Guild's  Harroonv  of  all  the  Prophets;  Less's  Authenticity,  Un- 
comipted  Preservation-  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament;  Stuart's  Letters  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.    In  1  vul.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  12f.),  cloth,  8«.  1844 

CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 
and  condensed  by  G.  H.  Hanhat,  thick  ISmo,  beautifully  printed  (pub.  at  6*.),  cloth,  3f.  id,    ' 

1844 
**  An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.    It  containi  all  that  Is  useftil  In  the  original 
work,  omittinc  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  tie.  which  can  never  be  made  available  foe 
purposes  of  reference.    Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scripture  studeut  can  desire."— (rMordton. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  hia 
Son,  1  large  vol.  Imperial  8vo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  1^.  10«.),  cloth,  IL  St.  184S 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES, 
AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Edition; 
with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  Complete  in  1  thick  well -printed  vol.  fcap.  8vo  (pub. 
St  7«.  6d.),  cloth,  5t.  184C 

**  We  esmestly  recommend  tkis  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultivated  minds.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  book  In  the  circle  of  English  Literature  which  is  equally  calculated  to 
five  young  persons  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  revealed 
xtHglon."— Robert  Bait. 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  Sro,  New  Editton  (pub. 
at  13«.),  cloth,  9«.  I84C 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Sufferings.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  TranslatioB  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  ami  a  Gloiaary, 
Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Pstsa  Hai.l,  la  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  7t.  4«.),  cloth,  U. 

Oxford,  Tulbojftf  1837-49 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  irith  a  Memoir  of  his  Lift,  by 

Dr.  Olinthus  GREOO<iY,and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Foster. 
Author  of  Essays  o*^  fopular  Ignorance,  Sec.  6  vols.  8vo,  handaomely  pruitM«  witli  besutiftu 
Portrait  (pub.  at  Si.  i6«.)i  cloth,  contents  lettered,  1/.  ll«.  dd. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  6  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  U.  U.  cloth,  lettered. 

**  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  Enirllsh  language  in  Its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines'the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  BuBXX, 
vritliout  their  imperfections."— /)uaa/</  Stewart. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  Immorial  works  of  Robert  Hall. 
For  moral  grandeur,  fbr  Christian  truth,  and  for  subUmity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country."— .Pni/!»»»or  Sedgwirk. 

"The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  amonK  the  best  writers  of  the  are,  aa 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  ChnsuaB 
charity.  "-AKr  J.  Mackintosh.  « 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  Bickbrsistk.  Ir 
6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  9^  9».),  cloth,  SI,  ISs.  6d,  1840 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Edited,  wltb 
a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Jamrs  Sherman  (Rowland  Hill's  Successor  as  Minister  of  Surrer 
Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick  post  8to,  fine  Steel  Portrait  (pub.  at  10«.) 
cloth,  it.  1841 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  memoir  of  the  Anthor,  In  I  thick  voL 

royal  Rvo  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  14«.    The  same,  with  a  very  eztenaive  general  Index  of  Texts 

and  Subjects,  3  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  1/.  4«.),  cloth,  18«.  1841. 

"  Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  thenuelvea  a  sotuul  body  of  dhrlnitjr.   He  !•  dear,  TchtH 

ment,  and  persuaalve."— .ffJeAen/eM. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  with  Life,  by  Calaxt,  1  laxfe  vol.  impwrlal  Sro,  Fortndt  (pub.  at  U.  10i.l, 

cloth,  1/.  I0«.  18N 

"  I  have  learned  fbr  more  from  John  Howe  than  trim  any  other  author  I  ever  read.    There 

Is  an  astonishing  magnificence  1b  bta  conceptions.    He  was  unquettionably  the  greatest  of  the 

puritan  divines.^'— Ao6«r<  HaU, 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  By  a  MemberoftheHouaea 
of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index.  8  large  vols.  8vo,  Portralta 
of  the  Countcaa,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  I^.  it.),  cloth,  14«.  1844 

HUNTINGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  his  Son,  6  vols.  Svo,  Portraits  and  Plate* 
•        -  -  t.6d.\   ■  ■'      ■ 


(pub.  at  iL  18*.  6d.U  cloth,  U.  U. 

^BiS 

«.T. 

only 


LCIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  which  is  preteed  a  life  of  th* 
Anthor,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Pbarsov.  New  Edition,  a  thick  vols,  tvo,  Fortnlt  (piA»  «l  U.  4s.l 
tttmelolh,  16>.   The  only  oonplete  XdltlM.  IMi 
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LEIGHTON'S    COMMENTARY    ON    PETER;  with  Life,  by  Pjeauov,  c«miAeteb1 

thick  bandtomelj  printMl  voL  Svo,  PorUait  (puh.  at  LU.)i  doth,  9^ 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.   Bt  thn  Rst.  J.  H.  Nxwxav  ud  otkan,  M  nk  ^ 

12IDO  (pub.  at  34.8*. )»M««<i  in  ornamented  coven,  1<.U>  11144  ) 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  Illugtrations  of  the  Hlstorr  of  the  Scfonnatink 
Sciitland.  New  Edition  with  numeroua  Addltiona,  and  a  Meraoir,  ftc.  by  Ajid&xw  Ckichtoi^ 
Fcap.  8T0  (pab.  at  fi«.)i  cloth,  U.CtU  Vt 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprlilnir  Iflflconncs  and  DiuerUtloiii  en  Oi 
Kcriptural  Doctrinci  uf  Atonement  and  Sacriflce:  Sermons,  and  Viaitatlon  Chanres.  Wttki 
Memoir  of  hii  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  U.  Kkjot,  D.D.    S  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  If.  6*. ),  cloth,  Ito 

IM 
"  Diicoven  such  deep  research,  jrlelda  so  mnch  valuable  Information,  and  affords  so  OMf 
hcIpH  to  the  rcfutstion  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  leandm 
of  which  a  Christian  scholar  can  be  poasessed."— Clmtiaa  Obaerver, 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  bj  the  Rev.  IIbwht  Thoxsok,  post  8vo,  printed  anlfbmlr 
with  her  works.  Portrait,  ajid  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  I2<.),  extra  cloth,  6».  CadeU^  IM 

*'  Tills  majr  he  called  the  offlrial  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  Ml 
interesting  matter  Into  the  field  resuectlM  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  heartjr  welcome  froathi 
public.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  or  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiadV 
uf  literary  readers."— i.if«ra>Y  Gojteltt, 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  «t.),  cloth,  4a. 

MORE'S   (HANNAH)    STORIES    FOR   THE    MIDDLE    RANKS    OF    SOCIETY, 

and  Tales  fur  the  Common  People,  2  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  14«.),  clotli,  9t.  CuJcU^  UM 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  post8vo(pub.at8s.),clotb,3«.6<{. 

CmdeUtim 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)   MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 

MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Reflections  on  Prayer,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  9s.), 
cloth,  4«.  CadeUt  im 

MORE'S    (HANNAH)    ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER     AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  St.  Cadett^lS 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post  Svo  (pub.  at  io«.  ed.),  doth,  5$. 

Cadett,  ItM 

MORE'S    (HANNAH)    PRACTICAL    PIETY;    Or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  33mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2*.  M.  Igu 

llie  only  complete  small  edition.    It  waa  revised  Just  before  her  death,  and  contalna  much 
improvement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  vrhlch  it 
added  "  Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  32mo  (pub.  at  2*.  6</. ),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  »«.  ujt 

llils  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  editions,  which  are  net  In  aaf 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)   SEARCH   AFTER   HAPPINESS;    with  Ballade,  Tales.  UynM. 
and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2*.  dd.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  U.td,  283 


NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bost  b» 
M.  A.  Wyatt,  fcap.  Svo,  Poruait  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  3«.  6d.  jl^ 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  In  l  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  Phlloeonhv 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horie  Paulin«e,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Yisitinr  the  Sk^  fre! 
Svo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  10«.  id. ),  cloth,  5t.  ^^UM 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  wtth  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Kxr.D  S. 
Waylavd,  5  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  II.  13^),  cloth,  18«.  *■««».  *^ 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Private  ThoughU  on  BelMon. 
edited  by  the  Rav.  E.  Bicmksibih,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  i$.),  cloth,  3*.  6d.  iS 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  Or,  a  Cyclopsedla  of  Iiinatratloi* 
Graphic,  H  storical,  and  Descriptive  of  the  Sacred  Wrifings,  by  refel-ence  to  ^i  SuSSt 
Customs.  Rites.  TradiUons,  AntlqulUea,  and  Literature  of  fistim  I^Uom.  2  "0%  4to^Si 

7X  2°//(i'),  «1S!  dSSl:?"  SrT'  *"  '°^  *^^'  ^"*^  °**'»'*»'  «»'  '"^  "^'»^^«  ^o^^ 

SCOTTS  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Anth«^ 
last  Corpectlons  and  Improvements,  and  84  beautifUl  Weodcnt  IlluateaUoM  aS  MaS  VwEf 
imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  il.  4«.),  cloth/li.  16«.  luuswauona  ana  Maps.    S  vote. 


^'*lEi?J?.  ^ORKS,  Includiiig  hU  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Hotk  Homnetfeie,  or  »ieeoQfaee 
digested  Into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  noon  everrRMlt  a/ tKwiu 
and  New  Tertament;  to  which  ««  annexed  m  impSved  JSttK  cffie's  E,2It  ^i 
Compoeition  of  a  Sermon,  and  verr  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  the  i^i-MaSl 
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lft#/oUot0<RC  wtiuabire  tditi*'^  V  Stmt&i^twpidar  toorif  art  -Miformlv  prinUd  te  nmo,  md 

THB  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOVR,  M. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OP  THE  LITURGY,  9d, 

THE  OFFICES  OP  T^E  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9d. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:  TWELVE  SERMONS,  fl^ 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  M. 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  1«.  id. 

**The  workt  of  Simeon,  conuininfr  3536  discourse*  on  the  principal  pus«fei  of  the  Old  sb4 
Kev  Testament  will  be  round  peculiarly  adapted  to  aaaist  toe  studies  of  the  younger  clergy  In 


their  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  senre  as  a  Body  of  Divinity:  andareJb; 
•many  recommended  aa  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  b«  read  ia  families/'— ,L'<«cmdef. 

SMYTH'S  (REV.  DR.)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Familiea,  for  ereiy  Day  throui^out  tha  Tear,  3  vols.  8vo 
(pub.  at  1<.  1 U.  64.  J ,  cloth,  9$.  1842 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  Tola,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  li.  4«.L 
cloth,  18«.  ISA 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
1530,  to  the  present  Century,  3  toIs.  8to  (pub.  at  1/.  16«.),  cloth,  12<.  1839 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNING  WITH  GOD,  OR  DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  from  the  German.  New 
Edition,  post'Svo,  cloth,  5*.  1847 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Crittcal. 
3  large  vols,  imperial  8to,  Portrait  (pub.  at  3^.  15«.),  cloth,  SI.  3$.  183C 

TAYLOR'S    (ISAAC   OF   ONGAR)    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8to,  cloth,  U.  184S 

"  It  is  relreabing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impresa 
ef  bold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  Tiews,  however,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  ftirious  polemic* 
which  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world."— ^<A«iuntei. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.  Thbd  Edition,  curef^Uy  revised.  Fcap,  Svo,  cloth,  te. 

isa 
'*  It  is  the  reader's  fkult  if  he  does  not  rise  firom  the  pemal  of  such  a  volume  aa  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man."— AV^^ic  Iteuiew. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.    Sereath  Edition.   Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  St. 

1844 

**  *  Saturday  Evening,*  and  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions."— 
Blackwood's  Iltigajnne. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alphabetl. 
caliy  arranred,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.   Ninth  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  U.  184t 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRJSTIANITY,  AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OP  THE 
OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  EdiUon,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vola.  Svo  (pub.  at  R  4«.),  cloth,  18«.  1846 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY,    tro  (pub.  at 

4*.Cd.),cl0th,  3«.  1841 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
J':dition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  by  Stxbbijio.  2  vote.  Svo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
atl^.  It.),  I0i.6d. 

-^OMLINES  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
OR  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofk  of  tiie  AuthenUcity 
and  Insniration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Account  of 
the  Jewish  SecU;  and  a  brief  SUtement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  ot  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenu.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  line  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  M.  6d.). 
eloth,  3«.  Od.  184* 

**  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  he  read  with  advantage  by  the 
most  experienced  divine."- ifortA'*  Leeturet. 

HADDINGTON'S  (D£AN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  10«.), 
cloth  boards,  W.  U. 

WADDINQTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
DURING  THE  REFORMATION.    3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  It.  11«.  td.),  eloth  boards,  IS*.    1841 

ERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    With  a  comprehensive 

•moir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pucx,  llmo.  printed  ia  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  at 

•i.'  gilt  eloth,  2«.6d.  IMi 

WILLMOTTS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UFE,  fc*^  ito  (puh^et.). 
olftk,2«.W.  Aaldkarri^lMl 
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S6  CULTALOOUX  OV  HXW  BOOKS 


urcLUDiira 
CLASSICS    AND    TRANSLATIONS,    CLASSICAL    CBITICISlf,    DlCIIOii^ 
ARIES,  GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOIi  BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLASL  vKh  HMf 

imp«rUl  4to,  Ntwjud  luipiMvad  Kdltjaa,  M  mSum,  ooJwil 
roeco,  IL  11«.  W.  lH 


ATLASES.— WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL 

rieal  and  Chronological  Tsbtoi,  imp«r' 
(pab.  at  St.  4t.),  half  ho«ad  noroeco, 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS.    Mew  asd  imnvnA  BdltiM,  with  an  th« 
inacrted,  Populatton  accordtng  to  th«  laat  Cenaua,  PhrUaaMataij 
46  Maps,  coIoutmI  (pub.  at  1/.  18*.),  half  bound  raorocco,  li.  At. 


AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  br  Dr.  Jaxxbso*,  n  mluMd  Bdltlia,  Mit* 
in«  all  th«  words  of  th«  Quarto  Dictionary.    Thick  Sro,  BMtijr  bound  (  pub.  at  14fc  ),  91.      Hi 

EDlisertationa  upon  th*  EpIsUaa  of  PhikA 
Bs  of  Aaopj  EpliUkla  ad  Jo.  Mlllluai:  tt 
r.  Critical  Worka,  fte.  Edltad,  wtth  cmIi* 
s.    STois.8Tei»bMatifiiiijpf|BtadMi* 


BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD).  WORKS.    Containing  Dlisertationa upon  th*  EptaUw  of  Phik* 

"ablas  of  ..... 

ingi 
Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Bev.  Alxxaxdkk  Dycx 


Themistoclaa,  Socrates,  Eurlpidaa,  and  the  Fabl 
mons;  Boyle  Lecture;  Remarks  on  Free-thinking; 


(pub.  at  1/.  IS*.),  cloth,  IL  U.  van 


BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.    RMogaawtt  J.  D.  Auf 

MAXi).  Very  thick  8to,  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  IL  t$.),  doth,  10s.  9iL    LemdL  Dmrnem,  1* 


BIOGRAPHIE  UNIVERSELLE,  Aneienne  et  Modem*.  NootcIIo  Bdltloa, reroa,  eonfpitM 
auinnent£e  par  une  Soci6ti  Je  Gens  de  Lettres  et  de  Savanta.  11  vols,  tmperlst]  Sro  d^fntslk 
a  compressed  manner  in  double  columaa,  but  very  clear  tjype)*  sewed  (pub.  at  loi.  los.),  iL* 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Lattai  aad  Bi«ii*,  Um  (pab^al3s.li^ 
cloth,  2».td.  10 

■  the  aame,  laixe  paper,  an  elegant  toIobm,  Umo  (pub.  at  it.),  dath,  Sc.  M,      lH 

CICERO'S  LIFE,  FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICOS 
by  MiDDLKTON,  Mblmoth,  and  HxaaaDKJi,  eompleta  la  oa*  thick toL  rogral  Svo.  poctiA 
(pub.  at  1^.4«.),  cloth,  12«.  »  W$ 


CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    Bdldit  G.  8.  Walkb.    Coa^lata  ia  1  vaiy tkfct 

▼ol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  2/.  2<.),  cloth,  18*. 
This  comprehensive  volume  contains  a  libnzy  of  Qm  poetfeal  LailB  *'**Hci.  eenedH 

printed  fk-om  the  best  texte,  ria:— 
Car.ullua,  Virgil,  Lucaa,  Solpida,  CalparnloB  SIcbM 

TlbuUus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Stetius,  Auaonlita, 

Propertius,  Horace,  Juvenal  Silius  Italleiu,  Claudiaa. 

Lucretius,  Fhasdrus,  Martial,  Yaleriua  Flaeeuf, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM.   CaiaDsnui; 

royal  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  5^  A*.),  cloth,  IL  l».  ufl 

**  An  excellent  work :  the  merits  of  wnich  have  been  oaiYeiaally  aekaowladgad  Imp  IttKiV 
characters."— Dr.  JMdau 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  LBX.Aia>,  the  two  rols.  9ro.  complete  ia  l  Ttd.  Umo,  kaai* 
somely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  A*.),  doUi,  S*. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  oxamptoa,  llienliy 
translated,  selected  from  the  classical  authors.    Fourth  edition,  considerably  ealargod,  cait- 
ftillT  revised,  and  materially  improved  throughout;  thick  8vo  (17A2  pagea)  (pub.  at  U,  ti.h  ' 
cloth,  IL  Is.  IMf 


GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGUSH-GAELtC  DICTIONARY,  wttk  Baamplao, 

and  Etymological  Remarks,  hv  two  Members  of  the  Highland  Society.  Complete  la  1  tU^ 
▼ol.  8VO.  New  Editioa,  contauiing  aiany  more  words  than  the  4to  Edltioa  (pub.  at  U.  Uk 
doth,  10s.  Sd.  Utt 

QRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-TTALIAN  DICTIONARY,  witka 
compendious  Italian  Grammar  and  Supplementary  Dictionary  of  Naval  Tenaa,  lAmOi  nu 
(pub.  at  8*.),  4*.  M.  wt 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE, 
Historically  considered,  translated  tnm  the  Qerman,  Svo  (pab.  at  U*.),  clotlu  lOt.  («(. 

**Hennann*i  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  Important.*'— 77kMio«l^rAiis<.ai^^rnef, 
VOL  L  p.  44a.  • 

HERODOTUa    CARY^    (REV.    HJ    GREEK    AND    ENQUSH     LEXICON    TO  I 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Gaisford  and  Baehr,  and  all  other  Editioa*.  Svo.  ciett  I 
(pub.atlSa.),  as. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Edition,  eoatainliv  a  taO  AMrril 
of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  mucb  uaefUl  lafbnnaltoa  lai^Hft* 
lag  the  usee  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Roniana.    New  and  eempleto  S<Utloa.  alvMr 

T».fld.),cloth,4i.M.^^^  •■^jS 


fMted  la  poarl  ^rpo,  la  1  voiy  thick  toL  18mo  (pub.  at  | 


I 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  27 

LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  compiled  rrom  the  beit  Autboritie*,  and  nrinelpelly  fSrom 
OrfenUl  Soarees,  deilirned  for  the  aie  of  Student*  in  the  UniTenitiee.  New  Bditloa,  enriched 
with  much  original  matter.    Sixth  Thousand,  8to  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  8«.     Xend.  i>«N«aiif  IMO 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  from  the  beet 
Authorittee,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and  Christian,  including  Buxtorv,  Taylor, 
Parxhurst.  and  Gehbnius;  containing  all  the  Words,  with  their  Inflections,  Idiomat^.c 
Usages,  ftc.  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament;  with  numerous 
corrections  of  fonner  Lexicographers  and  Commentators,  followed  by  anEnjglish  Index,  in  1 
thick  Tol.  8vo.    Third  Thousand  (pub.  at  1^.  it,),  cloth,  15*.  Xondon,  IH4 

LEVERETTS  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON,  compUed  flrom 
FACCIOI.ATI  and  Schxi.x.xb.    Thick  royal  8to  (pub.  at  U.  lit.  ficL),  elotb,  1^  S«.  1847 

UVII     HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     DRAKENBORCHII     ET     KREYSSIG:' 

Et  Annotatlones  Crbtibiiii,  Strothii,  Rupbrti,  et  allorum:  Animadveralones  Nibbvhriz,' 
Waohsmuthii,  et  suas  addidit  Travbrs  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  UnlT.  Oxoa.  Socius  et  Tutor.i 
Cum  Indlce  ampUsslmo,  4  vols.  8to  (pub.  at  IL  18*.),  cloth,  1/.  8*.  Ojtford,  1841 

This  la  the  best  and  most  usefiil  edition  of  Liry  ever  published  In  octaTO,  and  it  Is  preferr«4 
la  all  oar  univeraitlee  and  clasaical  schools. 

UVY.    Edited  by  PiiBHDETrx.LB.    LMi  HistQrie  librl  qfulnqae  piiorM,  with  Bagllah  Notes,' 
by  P&BVOBTILI.X.    New  Edition,  12nio,  neatly  bouDd  in  roaa,  St.  184S 


•  the  same,  Books  I  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  3«.  td, 
'  the  sane.  Books  IV  and  V,  elotb,  U.  Cd. 


NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Prlnelplss  and  Bnles  of 
Style,  with  Examples.    Sixth  Editioo,  ISmo  (pub.  at  it.  tdU)t  elotb,  4a.  184«  i 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  epitomixed  (for  the  nse  of  colleges  and  schools),  with • 
Chronological  Tables  and  Appendix,  by  T&ATKJts  Twiss,  B.C.D.  complete  In  3  vols,  bound  in< 

I,  8to  (puib.  at  U.  U.),  cloth,  10«.  6d.  Oj^/brd,  7Vi<ftoy«,  18371 

"This  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning,  clearly  and  ably 
•mbodying  all  the  latest  eflbrts  of  the  laborious  Niebuhr."— £<(<niry  GmMttt. 

OXFORD   CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLES   OF   UNIVERSAL   HISTORY,    flrom  th« 

earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time ;  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Religious,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  vnrlnus  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the' 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  tbe  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  tiie  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Oesealogical 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.    Complete  in  3  Sections;    viz:— 1.  Ancient  Historr. 

II.  Middle  Ages.    III.  Modern  History.    With  a  most  complete  Index  to  tbe  entire  work, 
folio  (pub.  at  IL  16«.),  half  bound  morocco,  U.  U. 

The  above  is  also  sold  separately,  aa  follows : — 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  BISTORT,  3  parte  in  1,  foUo  (pab.  at  li.  Si.  0rf.)« 
sewed,  15«. 

MODERN  HISTORY,  folio  (pob.  at  lit.),  sewed,  8«. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  LxirauoiivKs.  Complets  in  1  thlek  toL  Sto  (p«h.  at  Us.), 
doth,  7«.  ed. 

RAMSHORN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Uss  of  Schools  aaA 

Private  Students.  Translated  and  Edited  bj  Dr.  Lijunx.  Post  8vo  (pnb.  at  7«.)f  cloth,  4t.  Cd.  ■ 

1841 

HITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHYt  translated  Arom  the  Ovmni, by 
A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4  Tola.  8vo,  now  conpleted,  with  a 
General  Index,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  SI.  4«.),  tl.  U.  Ouffwd,  1848 

The  Fourth  Volume  may  be  had  separately.    Cloth,  16t 

**  An  important  work :  it  mav  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  previoos  histories  of  phUo- ' 
sophy.  and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
firom  the  usoal  Csults  of  translators."— QuartoWy  Review, 

SCHOMANN'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE    ATHENIANS^ 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  5*.      Comb.  183S 

A  book  of  the  aame  school  and  character  as  the  works  of  Hrbrxv,  Bobchx,  ScHUesL,  fte. 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  transUtedby 
Cart.    8vo  (pub.  at  i2«.),  cloth,  6t.  0d.  Ojtfordt  Tmibo^tf  1841 

STUARTS  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY.  desired  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course  of 
Hebrew  Study.    Third  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  14«.),  cloth,  9«.  Ojff&rdt  Tatbojfi,  1834 


This  work,  which  was  designed  hy  iu  learned  author  to  fkcUitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  baa 
bad  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 
and  la  sufflclent  to  complete  the  system  of  instruction  in  that  langoage. 


TACITUS.  CUM   NOTI8  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY.   XdiUo nom,  coal 
Appendiee.   4  toIs.  fro  (pnb.  at  U.  I6<. ),  cloth,  l^.  &«. 

l*he  most  eompi  Jte  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  UTERAL  TRANSl  ATION.  tvo  (yob.  nt  Ms.),  eloth.  Mi.  6<i. 
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TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  tnntlBtodlkoa 
til*  Otnnu,  bj  the  Rev.  Artkvk  Johxbox,  M  Jl.  Prnfessor  nf  ft  ngln  Baton  In  the  UnirenlV 
of  Oxford.  In  1  thick  clocely  printed  vol.  8vo  (pnb.  at  14«.),  boaitla,  Ot.  tiutfordt  7W6oyit,  m 
*'  A  woric  loblch  marki  out  all  the  leadinir  epoehi  in  philosophy,  and  gircs  mlnata  chiaMto- 
tical  information  conceminic  them,  with  biographical  noticea  or  the  founders  and  fbllewen  of 
the  ))rincipal  schools,  ample  texts  of  their  works,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  editions.  la 
a  word,  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  I  know  of  no  work  in  Bpfllah  likeljr  to  provo  half  so  «^ 
fUl."— //ayMwnf,  bn  kit  Trontlattoim/rGcelhe'a  Fkutt. 


TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM.  CURA  ZEUNII,  euzm  Gxus;  aoced.  lata 
copiosissimus.    Complete  la  I  thick  voU  8to  (pob.  at  16«.)i  cloth,  St,  IHT 

TURNER'S   (DAWSON    W.)    NOTES  TO    HERODOTUS,    for  tho  Use  of  CeUsfs 

Students.    8vo,  cloth,  13«.  IMf 

VALPY'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  aeeompanled  by  panM 
passages  from  the  Claasics.    Fiftli  Edition,  3  vols.  Sto,  with  a  maps  (pub.  at  2L),  clota,  U.  te. 

utr 

VIRGIL  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.    YirgUU  iEneia,  cuta  Edwards,  et  Omt^ 

ones  Virgllianie,  or  Notes  and  duestions,  adapted  to  the  middle  fonna  in  Schools,  t  Tola,  la  I, 
12mo,  hound  in  ciOth  (pub.  at  6«.  6d.),  U.       , 
*»*  Either  the  Text  or  (Questions  may  be  Iiad  separately  (pub.  at  U.  6d.),  2s.  6d. 

WILSONS  (JAMES.  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 

FRBNCH-KNOLI8H  AND  KNOLISU-FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  containing  full  Expla* 
nations,  Definitions,  8>-nonym8,  Idioms.  Froverbs.  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  B41M  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Language.  Coo  piled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Bowm, 
Chakbaud,  Oarnbr,  Lavbaux,  Des  Carrieres  and  Faix,  Johssov  and  Wauus.  1 
large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  8to  (pub.  at  it.  2«.),  cloth,  U,  to.  UQ 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNil,  Aceedit  laia 

iPoRsoK  and  Elmslet's  Edition),  10  Toia.  Umo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  laxM  typ^dantW 
1  6  vols.  (pub.  at  U.  I0«.),  cloth,  Ito.  ]|2 


The  same,  large  paper,  10  vols.  cEown  Sro,  done  up  in  S  vols,  cloth.  If.  fc 


XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  Spbucav  and  othan.   Hm  oaij 
Edition,  1  thick  toL  8vo,  portrait  (pub.  at  lit.),  cloth,  lOe. 


MobtlSf  WLoxk$  of  ;ffittim,  Utgj^t  HeaDfinge 

AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Historical  Romance,  Illoatrated  by  Oboms 
Crvikshavk  and  Toky  Joxavxot.  Medium  8vo,  fine  Portrait,  and  lOS  Stool  and  Weed 
Engravings,  gilt,  cloth,  it,  ]g|g 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  HOME:  OR,  FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS, tranalatad by 
Mart  IIowitt.    Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  1^  U.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.     uSt 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,    A    STORY    OF    EVERY    DAY    LIFE.      Tranalatod    bj    Maxt 
HowxTT.   Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  Ito.),  cloth,  7«.  6fi.  laU 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  conaistte 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  cleror  ana 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Cruikshakk  and  Sbykour.  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Tm  Odd  Fellowa-SBTMOUS 
and  CnvixsHAjix.    Together  4  vols,  bound  in  2,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  31. 18s.),  doth,  gilt,  los.  6d. 


HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE   MILL 

A  Fireside  Storv.    By  William  Howitt.    Second  Edition.    S  vola.  fcap.  Sro,  with  4d  Illoa* 
trations  on  Wood  (pub.  at  lit.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  laH 


\ 


HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  TAILOR; 
THROUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  to  1840.  TauS^ 
lated  by  Wxlxjax  Howitt.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pnb.  at  to.),  cloth,  St.  id,  1144 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  tho  Bntltak,  both 
Goers  abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.    1  vol.  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  to.  6d.  U44 


JANE'S  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAME,  or,thtattittiaaaaI>augfat«r,j , 

and  Wife.    Post  8vo  (pub.  at  to.),  doth,  2«.  id,  IMf 

JOE  M I  LLER'S  J EST-BOOK ;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  M ota,  BilUlaH 
Jeett,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  £ngllsh  Language.  Complete  in  1  thick  and  eloooly  ba# 
elegantly  printed  vol.  fcap.  Umo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  to.),  doth,  to.  


JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE,  A  CoUectloa  of  hnaMfoaa  IUm  m^ 
Skelehes.  S  vol*,  poet  Sro.  vUb  PUrtei^  ti^  Oboavb  €»vzKaHAnc  (p«h.  M  Ua.).  cMh 
lUSfto.  IMt 


PUBLISHED  OH  SOLD  BT  H.  G/BOHN.  29 

»•  ■        — ^— — ■  '  ™ '    '^™**'^        I 

LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAQENETS,  an  Historical  Narrattre.  Ohiitntliit  th«  PvbUe  Sventa. 
and  Domeatio  and  ScclesiaBtieal  Manners  of  the  Uth  and  IMa  Centuzlea.  F«*P**tOf  Third 
Edition  (pub.  at  7«.  M. )•  cloth,  3«.  6d,  M3» 

LEVERS  ARTHUR  OLEARY;  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDER INQS  IN 
MANY  LANDS.  Edited  by  Hakrt  Lorrbqukb.  CAOzxsHAirK'a  Mew  Illaatnte4  Bdltioa. 
Complete  In  I  vol.  8vo  (pub.  at  12<.),  clotli,  9«.  IMS 

<LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.    Both  Series,   tvol8.fcap.8vo. 
Fourth  Edition,  embellished  with  Woodcuta,  hj  Uartst  (pub.  at  IM.),  cloth,  ta.  6d.  1847 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY.  A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  8to.  Third  Edition,  with  U 
characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  I3t.),  clotli,  7t.  dd,  1849 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR  L  S.  D.  A  Romantic  Irish  Tale  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury. Medium  8vo.  Second  Edition,  with  26  characteristic  lUnatrationa  on  Steel  (pub.  at  14«.)» 
doth,  9«.  184t 

•dARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK,  Illustrated  by  46  large  and  exquisitely  beautlftil 
Engr&Tings  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  designs  of  Clarksow  Stawvibld,  21.A.  1  handsome 
▼ol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  I4«.),  gilt  cloth,  9«.  18M 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  8to,  with  w  most  splendid  line 
Engravinn,  after  Stavfuli),  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Cuaklsb  Hxatu  (originally  pub.  at 
1/.  4«. ) ,  gut  cloth,  10«.  6</.  184S 

MILLER'S    GODFREY    MALVERN,    OR   THE   UFE   OF   AN    AUTHOR.  By  the 

Author  of  "Gideon  Giles,"  "Royston  Oower,"  "Day. in  the  Wooda,»'  ftc&c.    Svolsinl, 

, 8T0,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  Phiz  (pub.  at  13«. ),  cloth,  6«.  M,  2843 

^'   '    "This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguish  It  flrom  all  others,  snd  cannot 

'    he  read  without  pleasure.    Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  coloura  of  rustle  life  more  completely 

under  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors."— ^<A«mb«si. 

^ITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE:  complete  in  3  vols,  post  8vo,  a  Serita  of  Rural  Talea 
»       and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautlAil  WoodcuU,  gilt  cloth,  IM. 

.PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN,  Edited  and  lUtutrated  by  Aifrrd  Crowqvul.  S  vola. 
post  8vo,  illustrations  by  Lbecu,  Cruikshamx,  fte.  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  7«.  td,  184S 

•PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.  A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Dellneatlona  of  French 
Character.  By  Jt7i.Ks  Janin,  Balzac,  CoRMBNiir,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authora. 
1  large  vol.  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  230  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood 

■•n.   Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists  (pub.  at  1/.  &*.),  cloth  gilt,  10«.  1840 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  haa  had  an  immeoa* 
run  in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  country. 

POOLE'S  COMIC  SKETCH    BOOK:   OR,  SKETCHES  AND   RECOLLECTIONS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PAUL  PRY.    Second  EdiUou,  a  vols.,  post  8vo.,  fine  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  18*.),  7«*  dd,  1841 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hbvorxx  Cosscisirci.  Square  ISmo,  IM  Wood 
Engravings  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  4«.  6d, 

TROLLOPS'S  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONa 
THE  FACTORY  BOY,  medium  8vo,  with  24  Steel  Ftatea  (pub.  at  12«.),  gilt  cloth,  6«.  6d.    M49 

*TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS.  A  Tale  of  the  Freaent  Day,  medium  tvo,  port, 
and  12  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  I2«.),  cloth  gUt,  6t.  6c(.  ^  1844. 

%JNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  Crvikshakk,  being  the  largest  eolladdoB  of  th« 
best  Songs  in  the  English  language  (upwards  of  5,000),  3  vols.  8vo.  with  87  hifiorous. En- 
gravings on  Steel  and  W^ood,  by  GsoRaB  Ckuixshaxk,  and  S  medalUoa  Portndta  (pub.  at 
U.  16«.),  cloth,  13«.  6c(. 

^ubende  mis  lEIementarg  ^ISooIiS)  CEfgmnasttoy  Src. 

ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  Illustrated  by  Figorea  selected  fhmi  the  works  of  th* 
Old  Masters,  square  12mo.  with  24  spirited  Enrravinga  after  Bbrghbm,  Rbmbraviw,  Cvtp, 
Paul  Pottbb,  kc.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4e.  M),  3s. 

18M 
-1  the  same,  the  platea  colon  Ad,  gilt  cloth,  gUt  edgea  (pub.  at  7t.  td,)  i$. 


OR  ABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  NaUons;  especially  for  th« 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  with  Questions  for  Examinatioa  on  the  Plan  of  PiVKociCt 
18mo,  with  30  pleasing  lithographs  (pub.  at  3a.),  cloth,  U,  1847i 


OROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR.    I6me,  with  UO  hmnorMiB  llhutratioaa  (pub. 
at  5f.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  It.  td.  1844« 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  ot  Country  Walka  tai  Swing,  Summer,  Autumn,. 
mtkd  Winter,  square  llmo,  with  80  beaotUtilly  executed  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  7s.  64.1,  eloth,  gllM 
edges,  4«.  6<f.  IMS 

^NCYCLOP>EDIA  Of  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  eoaprislnganlmproTe<leditlDB< 
of  Chesterfield's  Advfbe  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners^  and  the  Young  Man'a  owikBook;  a* 
lIaiiualofPollteneas,I]itcU«etQal  IaprovtiMBt»Md  llonl  DafOctflMot,  Mm^  VroBtlapiecstt, 
•lotb,  g&t  edges,  2t.  INr 


so  GiLTALOGUX  OJ*  VBIT  BOOKS 


EQUESTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES,  by  Viutn  Howjjo.    >^n.«v^ 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  JTORIE8.  tnuukiad  ta 
the  Ootbu  of  ORixjf  (eonUlBlBff  4S  Jakrj  Tales),  pott  fro,  BoaMrous  Woodeuta  hv  Omm 
Cavimhaiix  { pub.  at  V«.  64.),  cloth  gilt  »f  "*""  "'  ""jH 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR,  a  Stonr  fbr  Cbiiam  of  all  Agct,  bf  R.  H.  Hours.  ImitM 
plataa  ( pub.  at  it, )  cloth,  3«.,  or  wttb  tlia  ptataa  eoloorid,  4t.  M 

GRIMM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Sqnan  Umo,  pUtM  (pub.at<a.WcM 
a«.  6d,,  or  platM  colouimi,  4».td,  **^     '  ''  jj 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  a  New  8«riM  of  Prm«meiit>  of  VoTimai 
Travels,  Second  Edition,  IXmo,  cloth,  with  the  back  verj  liehly  aad  appiomiatttiv  A  «■ 
patchwork  doTicet  (pub.  at  Ite.),  7«.  ed.  ^"^    iww»viw^ 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,    Edited  by  Wizxiav  Hazlitt.    tTnlformhr  prlatad  in  s  votai  Mt 

Stub,  at  19«.  Od.),  cloth,  lO*.  6d.,  or  separately,  tIs:— Orplian  or  watarioo.  Mm  a^    mim 
mag;  U,  ed.    Legenda  of  Rubeiahl,  and  Fairy  Tales,  8b.  M.  ^        ^      ]£' 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL.    Svols.  Umo  (pah.  at  Ua.).  cMhii 

HOWITTS   (MARY)   CHILD'S    PICTURE   AND   VERSE    BOOK, ■imfrr'^ 

•'  otto  Speckter'B  Fable  Book :"  translated  into  Enslleh  Verse,  wHh  Fnmei  aad  Gtitf 
Verses  opposite,  forming  a  Trklott,  square  Umo,  with  100  laisa  Wood  XacTaviim  faakt 
lOfl.  6d.).  extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges,  i$.  — ^-^un*  {fm^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  JuTeaile  booka  eiver  prodoecd,  and  haa  tlta  nortfty  of  btlak 
three  langaages. 

LAMBS  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  deifaRMd  prindpany  fbr  tho  nao  of Yoow 
m  by  Miss  and  Charlbs  Lamb), Sixth  Edition,  emhelliahed  with  90  Iai««  ajM  I 


(wrlttmi  by  Miss  and  Charlbs  Lamb), Sixth  Edition,  embellished  with  90  Iam«  aad 

Woodcut  KBgravings,  (h>m  designs  by  Ha&tkt,  fcap.  8to  (pub.  at  7«.  6cf.),  cloth  ailt,  i§. 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  conpuiions  to  the  understanding  of  ShakapcaieirtU 
have  been  produced.  The  youthful  reattcr  who  is  about  to  taste  the  cbanaa  of  oar  imat  3^ 
ia  strongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  first  reading  these  elagaat  *-lTa.**  Qasirirt 
Bevi4w. 

L  E.  L  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Serlea  oflUea  oddnessli 
Young  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Mias  LAirnoir).  Fourth  Edition,  fbap.  tro,  mUU  a  hmrtf^ 
Portrait  EngraYed  on  Steel  (pub.  at  fia.),  gilt  cloth,  U.  m 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  befnr  popular  I>a«xl|rtksi 
Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  500  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  QuadmpedsTBM 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  ftc.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  IndispeDsabla  in  Polito  Bdocad*; 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Aoo  beautlAil  Woodeuta,  by  BswxcK,  ELajtvar,  WiuaajtBT*" 
others,  post  tro,  gUt  cloth,  7«.  6d .  10 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  11mM» 
press  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caxtntbr,  8vo,  144  extremely  beautUbl  Wood  EagnvlBBsbr* 
first  Artists  (including  reduced  copies  of  Martin's  celebrated  Picturea,  BelshassaPs  fw 
The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  Jtc),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  adgaai  rcdaeed  to  las.  Whola  booada* 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  18«.  jtf 

▲  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

PARLErS   (PETER)   WONDERS   OF   HISTORY.    Bquaze  Itaw,  Bameraaa  Woodo* 

(pub.  at  6«. ),  cloth,  gilt  ^^s,  3«.  6d.  Utf 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND;  Stories  of  Campa  and  Battlo-FleU^]^ 
Wars,  and  Victories  (modernized  from  Holinshbd,  Proissart,  and  the  other  Chnmleienk  \ 
a  vols,  in  1,  square  12mo.  (Parley  size.)  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  improvod,  coaipteoa  I 
to  the  precent  time,  embellished  with  10  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engrmvlnga  (pub.  HiH,  \ 
cloth  !0]t,  gilt  edges,  5«.  jlH  , 

This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.    By  STBraEir  Pxrct.   Soana  _ 

8  Illustrations  by  Oilbbrt  (pub.  at  5«.),  cloth,  3«.  6d.,  or  with  coloured  Platoi,  St,  nil 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS  JANE)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  aTaIeorthaReb«iIUoaorir4l:ti 
which  Is  added  ^  The  Peasant's  Tale,"  by  JBvrxRTS  Tatzak,  Cm4^  Svo,  1  flaa  PlalH  f  BM.ii 
Cs.)  cloth  gilt,  U.  6d.  ~y0 

TOMKIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  seleetsd  for  the  X7aa  of  TooCh.  mi 
designed  to  Inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentletfa  Edition,  vrith  conalderabla  l1^1Bt^r^ 
royal  i8mo,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beautiful  Frontlapleee  aftar  HAjtvar.  niMaal  fit 
edges,  3«.  6d.  "'     ffg 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS),  a  8«ta  of 

Songs  and  Poems  for  Yiung  People,  contributed  by  Barrt  Corkwali.,  WoRoavoanr 

MOORB,   COLKRIDOB,  C<tMPBXLL,  JOANNA  BaILLIB,  EUBA   CoOK,   MaRT  ROWITT.  MU. 

Hbmaks,  Hogg,  Charlottb  Smith,  ftc.  fcap.  8vo,  very  prettily  pihitod,  witii  U  baSwtM 
Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3«.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  it. 


YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  la  aSarissef 

Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on  ethsc 
Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Pai^lissr,  tlko  Slatar  off  G«Mi» 
Marrtat),  1  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth  gilt,  6«.  gun 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  booK,  adapted  to  tht  capacldM  of  JOW^  POOSllb  Mte 
plan  of  the  ConversatloDa  <m  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botai.y,  kt,  '     '""' 


FUBUSHBD  OS  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOBH. 

itlusfc  Biilr  iVlusftnl  Mlorfis. 

mfMUSICAM 

MUSICAL  CABINET  *''P„J;I*;5J"°^^^.^  ftom'iET'bli?'  C\uiUU  uid  Foinbt  VhI 
Hannii  EulUh.  tcmiik.  iiul  Irtu  MMtdlu,  «u  bui  sI  Um  KiSoiuI  AM  if  iith« 
CwuirtH.  laiirHlpi  3nmiiK  Uurtn.  IbmIm,  OmJiUM,  W»H.m.  mJ  BjlloaiJii ,  >lu 
HWrig^i,  Dniu,  ud  Qha  i  Hi.  wlmto  lijtn^  MlhiH  br  IIh  TKH,  Ok  fkin  fciM,  llw 

■UaCAL  OEM i  t cnwnmoi •KKodm  »im,fcp.t«, m™, »i »r ">•  "-t •»<•!«« 

UsT-t^^^iiij^ftih^jLTr!'.!!!!!!!!!  '-'"'.'^  """^  '^'irH 


iVbUUfnt.  SbuTOtrp,  Snatoms,  (JtSemfstrs, 

BARTON  AND  CASTLTS  BRITISH  FLMA  |||,^P'£{J^-^^J'j,>^  Midkitel 
BATEMAN   ANO    « 


•iaiii>iH«)>iuji, 


BURNS9  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY,  BMk  u<  kM  xtttav  OK^  *»•  ■>«k  MUni, 

link,  u  IB.),  it 
OUAUS  DE  MEDICINA,  B«lud  ^  «■  "«»i»*".  ««■»■  "■  !■«"  "»•■**"«•»"; 

HOPES  '''O''8'°Bj|IliI0J'|!/  """"■'**  *'^*'fJ!S^i!£S'(SSn'fftft 

LAWRENCE'S   LECTTtRES   ON   COMPARATIVE  ^''jJ™^JJL''|JI,'lSl^^i 
LAWRENCE  CW.)   ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  ^  rart  «dlttni.  ■■Tfa.iMi 

LEV^  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP,  h*.  ■  Plu»  l^it.  u  ih-l,  iIMt.  h.  w:        IIM 

LIFE   OF   Sm    ASTLEY   COOPER,   U.«np»r.Bl  riih  Mi  Uwbn  oTIMJllBimMJI  CU- 

HTb.lllS'^l'p'h.liS."!!*'    •  "l^  •"■  I*  ■" '""^  »^  •       -""*       "^ 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK  Ikkl  iotiI  lUH  [p*. » l^li  U^  k^ 


32  CATALOGUE  OF  KEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  LONDON  CHEMICAL  POCKET-BOOK;  adapted  to  the  DaUy  ut  of  tk«  81 
royal  ISrao,  numeroui  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  7«.  6d,),  bC  bd.  3a.  td. 

NEW  LONDON  MEDICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  i&clodins  Phannaey,  Pofologr,  fee.  nM 
18mo(pub.atg«.)ihtbd.3*.«rf.  *  '*  "»^»  -^  "gg 

PARIS'    (DR.),  TREATISE    ON    DIET  AND    THE   DIGESTIVE    FUNCTIONS 

Sth  edition  (pub.  13*.),  cloth,  6f.  ^ 

PLUMBE'S    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASE    OF   THE    SKIIi 

Fourth  edition,  PlaUa,  thick  8to  (pub.  at  U.  U.),  cloth,  61.  6d, 

SINCLAIR'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY:    Sixth  Bdllte 
complete  in  I  thiclc  toI.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  1^},  cloth,  7«.  IM 

SOUTH'S   DESCRIPTION    OF  THE  BONES,  together  with  their  leTeral  eonnexlMa 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Muscles,  apecially  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomy,  nu 
WoodcuU,  third  edition,  13mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  7<.),  St.  6d. 


STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY:  inclvding  alM  m 
account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons,  46  coloured  Plates,  royal  *^*n '  «tb.  at  2^  ft.}, 
cloth,  1/.  l«.  vm 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  beinr  a  Practical  work  on  their  TnM- 
ment,  Medically,  Topically,  and  by  Operation,  by  F.  TvaiiKLL,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Stejtl 
London  Ophthalmic  Ilospital.  2  thick  vols.  8to,  illustrated  by  9  Plates,  containing  upward* df 
60  finely  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  1^.  16«.),  cloth,  1^  It.  Mb\ 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  JacuW 
Hooker.    5  vols.  4to,  with  310  Plates,  Engraved  by  Sowerby,  most  careAilly  coloured  (pah. 


at  10/.  10*.),  half  bound  morocco,  5/.  St.    The  Finh,  or  Sapplementary  Volume,  entirely  by) 

'   "    "  ~ "     iloured  Plates  (pub.  «t  K.  Us.  td.!, ' 

boards,  1/.  11«.  6A  Ifll 


W.  J.  Hooker,  to  complete  the  old  EdiOons.   4to,  M  coloured  Plates  (pub.  «t  K.  Us.  tdj 


ittatjematics. 


BRADLEY'S   GEOMETRY,    PERSPECTIVE,    AND    PROJECTION,  l»r  tk«  qm  tl 

Artists.    8  Plates  and  numerous  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  7«. )  •  cloth,  6t. 


EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  br  Dr.  Larswxr,  with  an  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry,  8to,  Ninth  £ditia% 
cloth,  6«. 

EUCLID  IN  PARAGRAPHS :  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing  the  first  Six  Books,  aai  « 
the  first  Twenty-4kie  Propositions  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  12mo,  with  the  Planes  sli«d«d,  (pak  ^ 
at6«.),clotli,  3«.  6t/.  CaMi.    INI     1 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,  including  Treatise*  on  the  C«i.     • 

Jiosition  and  Resolution  of  Forces;  tlie  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers;  Uloa- 
rated  by  Examples  and  Designs,    fourth  Edition,  greatly  Improved,  8vo  (pub.  at  U*.)* 
cloth,  7«.  Cd.  lg|§ 

**  A  great  nw hanlcal  treasure."— Dr.  Birtbtek, 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S    SCIEWTIFIC    DIALOGUES,   enlarged  by  Pixhock,  for  the  InstmctioB 

Entertainment  or  Young  People.  New  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  hf 
William  Pikxocx,  completed  to  the  present  sute  of  luiowledge  (600  pages),  uumeratta 
WoodsoU,  &t.  " 

STURM'S    MORNING    COMMUNINGS   WITH    GOD,  or  Devotional  MalitatioM  •« 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  it.  Wg 

CHILLINGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    500pp.3t.«d. 

CARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    (Upwards  of  6OO  pages),  extra  blue  cloth,  with  t 

richly  gilt  back,  7:  6d.  iltf 

MAXWELL'S  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES,  enlaiged  and  improved,  uA 

brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  several  highly  finished  Steel  Portraits,  and  a  i'i«atiq»iee«a 
extra  gilt  cloth,  7*.  6d.  im 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  oyC.Cocx« 
a  vols,  in  1,  it. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Including  his  further  Adventures,  with  a  Life  of  Defoa,  fte. 
of  80  fine  WoodcuU,  from  designs  by  Hartbt  and  Whimpkr,  it. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Cc 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue,  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  impvoTcd,  with  two  tery  baautiAil  r~ 
Bieces.  elecant  ia  doCu  iu 


.J 

* 

ii 


JUo^  vnifarut  tc'Uh  the  Stakuard  tiiBKART,  pric€  9S., 

mhW%  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

t»  CUSEBIUS'  ECCLESiASTiCAL  HISTORY,  Tnmslated  from  tU  Greek,  wit^  Nota% 

BOHH'S  SHILLIKG  SERIES. 

Those  ntarked  *.  being  Dwble  Volumes,  ft  Is,  64» 
1.  EAAERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 
fi.  IRVING'S  UfE  OF  rAAHOMET.* 

a.  THE  GENUINE  AUT08IOGRAPHf  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANkLIN- 
4.  WILLIS'S  PCOPLE  I  WAVE  MET.* 
6.  IRVING'S  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET* 


6. — '— 

7. 

B. 

0. 

10  &  11. 

12  &  13. 

14. 


LIFE  0¥  GOLDSMITH.* 

SICETCH-BOOK.* 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.* 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

—  CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    3  VoU.* 
UFE  OF  COLUMBUS.    2  VoU.* 

COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 


15  &  16.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO;  or,  Pictures  of  Uic  Gold  Region.    %  Tols. 

17.  IRVINGS  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 

18. KNICKERBOCKER.* 

19. TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

20. CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

21.  — ^ ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD 

22. SALMAGUNDI.* 

23.  — BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.* 

24. ASTORIA  (vitkfiue  Portrait  of  ike  Author).    9  Vols,  in  1.    2*. 

25.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE:  or.  The  History  of  a  iServout  GirL    translated  by 
A.  U.  ScoaLK.* 

20.  MAYO'S  BERBER ;  or,  llie  Uoontuiucer  of  the  Atlas.    A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or,  Sketdies  of  Society  and  Adventure.* 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  Portrait* 

20.  THE   CAPE  AND  THE   KAFFIRS:    A  Dijiry   of  Five  Vcjin'  Ecsidence,  with 
Advice  to  Kmii^rauts.    By  H.  W'AUD.    Plate  and  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.    Zs. 

80.  WILLIS'S  HURRY-GRAPHS;  or.  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and  Society, 
taken  from  Lite.* 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.   A  Romance. 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  liistorical  and  Descriptive  Sketeh  of  the 

Great  Exuibi-Jon.    lly  cniUS  REDDING.    Numirous  llluslratious.    2s. 

33.  LAMARTINES  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.    A  Scries  of  BiograpMc  SkodiM  m 

the  Enifiish  Rcvolulioiu    Portrait  tf  Edward  lord  Clureadou, 

38.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

36. Second  Scries. 

37. SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Talca. 

38. , SCARLET  LETTER.  .     . 

30.  EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 
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